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PREFACE. 


In preparing these notes on the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to Philemon, 

pi have made the version of King James the basis, in accordance with the general 
plan of this work, but have also consulted throughout the Revised Version. 
While all the later Greek texts have been carefully examined, I have found my 
own judgment best satisfied with that of Westcott and Hort; and this for the most 
part has been followed. On passages where the reading is still in doubt, I have 

- given a detailed statement of the critical materials for forming a judgment only on 
_ the more important ; for, while it is sometimes of interest to the general student to 

know what is the reading in the more celebrated ancient manuscripts, it remains 

trué that only a trained specialist is really competent to form a valuable judgment 
‘in textual criticism. In the commentary each paragraph is prefaced by an out- 

line of the thought. and the notes are often accompanied by a full translation or para- 
_ phrase of the verse or passage under consideration, designed to indicate the writer's 
view of the exact meaning. I have throughout supplemented my own interpreta- 
tion by citing the interpretations of commentators, both ancient and modern, whose 
proved ability, scholarship, and spiritual insight have given permanent value to 
_their views. This has been done freely, on the supposition that this work will 
come into the hands of many to whom the writings of these commentators are not 
accessible, and who would be glad to have access to their views, especially on the 
more difficult passages. When a topic has required a special and extended dis- 
cussion, I have placed that discussion in the body of the commentary, and not at 
the end as an excursus. Closely related as these epistles are to subjects relating te 
the constitution of the Christian Church and the character and work of the Chris- 
tian ministry, I should have been glad of more room for special discussion, but the 
limits assigned me forbade an extended treatment. 

The work has occupied for several years the time available to me from the duties 
of my position in this Seminary. Its imperfections probably no one will see more 
distinctly than I do. But such as it is, the fruit of no little toil and prayer, I now 
send it forth on its mission, praying that Gud will graciously accept it, and will 
make it helpful to students of his word in enabling them to gain a clearer view of 


the truths unfolded in these inspired epistles. 
H. Harvey. 


Hamilton Theological Seminary, Sept. 10, 1888. 
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THE PASTORAL EHPISTLHES. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


The First and Second Kpistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, are called Pastoral 
Epistles, because addressed to men placed in charge of churches, and occupied chiefly with 
instruction adapted to those who fill the pastoral office. 


SECTION FIRST.—THE TIME OF WRITING. 


Of this, two views have been advocated. One of these, assuming that Paul’s 
martyrdom took place at the close of the Roman imprisonment recorded in the Acts, 
seeks a place for these epistles within the period described in that book; the other, 
on the supposition that the apostle was released from that imprisonment, and made 
missionary tours subsequent to those described in the Acts, places their date within this 
later period. The former theory is adopted by Lardner, De Wette, Baur, Winer, 


* Wieseler, Davidson; the latter, by Paley, Neander, Huther, Van Oosterzee, Conybeare 


and Howson, Alford, Farrar, Schaff, and most later writers. The second of these views 
is to be preferred for the following reasons : 

I. Tuer Is NO ScripruRAL EvIpENCE OF PAuL’s MARTYRDOM AT THE CLOSE OF 
qcHE Roman LuprisoNMENT REcorDED IN THE Acts.—The record there leaves Paul a 
prisoner, abruptly closing with the statement : ‘* And Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God 
and teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him.” (Acts 28 : 30, 31.) There is no intimation here, or elsewhere, that 
this imprisonment terminated in death ; the supposition that it did is, therefore, a pure 
assumption, without Scripture warrant. On the other hand, it seems incredible that, if 
the apostle then suffered death, Luke should not have recorded so important a fact. It 
is true, indeed, that Paul, in his farewell discourse to the Ephesian elders, A. D. 58, 
says: ‘‘ And now, behold, I know (’8a) that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching 
the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more” (Acts 20: 25); and in this he seems 
to have a presentiment of his approaching death, precluding the thought of his return 
to Ephesus and Asia. But this presentiment is plainly offset by the equally strong 
presentiment expressed several years later, A. D. 62 or 63, in the epistles written during 
his Roman imprisonment, where, confident of release and of future missionary work, he 
says: ‘I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better: nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful to you. And 
having this confidence, I know (8a) that I shall abide and continue with you all for the 
furtherance and joy of your faith, that your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus 
Christ for me by my coming to you again.’ (Phil. 1 : 23-26; 2: 24.) So strong was 
this confidence that, in writing, about the same time, to Philemon at Colosse, he says : 
‘‘Withal prepare me also a lodging ; for I trust that through your prayers I shall be 
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given unto you.”’ (Ver. 22.) Plainly, 7 know, when used by Paul as here, of his future 
personal life in this world, is not intended to indicate omniscient prescience, but to express 
a strong present presentiment, which may or may not accord with the actual future result. 
Hence these presentiments with him, as with all men, differed with different moods and 
circumstances ; and they are truthfully thus recorded by the pen of inspiration. On the 
question, therefore, of Paul’s release and subsequent return to Asia, they can have no 
decisive influence. But the later presentiment, uttered at Rome during his imprison- 
ment, was surely more likely to be correct, because founded on the facts of his then 
present position. 

II. Universau Parristic TRADITION IS IN FAVOR OF HIS RELEASE.—The testimony 
is, indeed, not abundant, but it is all of one import. The earliest witness is Clemens 
Romanus, belonging to the first century, and probably the ‘‘ Clement’’ mentioned (Phil. 
4:3) as one of Paul’s “fellow laborers.’’ He writes of Paul: ‘‘ After having taught 
righteousness to the whole world, and come to the extremity of the West and testified 
before rulers, he was thus freed from the world, and passed into the holy place, having 
shown himself a most eminent example of steadfastness.’’ (Hp. 1 ad Corinth. ch. 5.) 
‘The extremity of the West,’’ as used in that period by a writer at Rome, would in all 
probability refer to Spain. Certainly it could not refer to Rome. It thus indicates, as 
indeed does the whole expression, a wider range of missionary work than that described 
in the Acts, and, consequently, a release and an extension westward of his apostolic 
labors. The next reference is in the Muratorian Canon, a fragment belonging to the last 
half of the second century, in which, referring to the Acts, the writer says: ‘‘Luke 
relates in detail, to the Most Excellent Theophilus, the events which transpired under 
his personal supervision, as also, in a separate place, the suffering of Peter; but (omits) 
the departure of Paul when he set forth from the city to Spain.”” Eusebius, early in 
the fourth century, wrote of Paul: ‘‘ Having, therefore, made a successful defense, 
report has it that the apostle departed on the ministry of preaching, but having come 
again to the same city, he was perfected by martyrdom under him.”’ (Nero.) (‘‘ Hist. 
Kecles.,’’ II. 22.) Chrysostom, near the close of that century, affirms : Paul, ‘‘ after 
having been in Rome, again departed for Spain.’? (Ad. 2 Tim. 4: 20.) Jerome also, 
about the same time, referring to the first Roman imprisonment, said: ‘‘ Paul was 
dismissed by Nero that he might preach the gospel also in the regions of the West.’’ 
(‘‘ Vir. Illust.’”) These testimonies, with similar statements of Epiphanius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and Theodoret, though not numerous, are authorities of weight, and, so far as 
appears, they indicate the common tradition of the early churches. There was evidently 
no opposing view. 

IL Tur Pasroran Episties, ALL of Wuicu, py Common ConsENT, BELONG 
TO THE SAME PeRiop, Finp No PLace In THE Historic PErrop DESCRIBED IN THE 
Acts, BUT PRESUPPOSE A Later Preriop.—This may be shown from their historical 
allusions, from their diction and style, and from the character and circumstances of the 
churches as indicated in them. 

1. The historical allusions : (a) At the time of writing the First Epistle to Timothy 
Paul had left him at Ephesus, and had gone into Macedonia (1 : 3); but this cannot rafay 
to Paul’s first visit to Ephesus, since at that time there was no church at Ephesus, and 
the apostle, on leaving that city, went, not to Macedonia, but to Jerusalem. ae 
18 : 19-21.) Nor can it refer to his second visit to Ephesus and three years residence 
there ; for, on leaving Ephesus at that time, he did go to Macedonia. Yet, so far from 
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Timothy having then been left behind in Ephesus, the apostle had sent him before to 
Macedonia (Acts 19 ; 22); and the salutation (2 Cor. 1 : 1), written soon after, shows 
_ that he was with Paul in Macedonia at the writing of that Epistle. And even if Timothy 
_ as some suppose from | Cor. 16 : 11—returned to Ephesus before Paul left, then his 
presence with Paul so soon after in Macedonia is manifestly inconsistent with the whole 
_tenor of the First Epistle to Timothy, as to Paul’s intention in leaving him at Ephesus. 
(>) At the writing of First Timothy, moreover, Paul was expecting soon to return to 
Ephesus (1 Tim. 3:14); but, according to Acts 20, he had no such expectation 
at the leaving there recorded, but was on his way through Macedonia to Illyricum and 
_ Greece ; and, as a matter of fact, he did not return to that city. (Acts 20:16) (c) 
In Second Timothy, which was evidently written at Rome not long before his martyrdom, 
the apostle says: ‘‘ Erastus abode at Corinth; but Trophimus have I left at Miletum 
sick.”” ‘‘The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, 
and the books, but especially the parchments.’’ (4 : 13, 20.) These, and several similar 
allusions in that Epistle, plainly imply that Paul had very lately been in Corinth and 
_ Asia Minor; whereas, if the imprisonment mentioned in the Acts terminated in mar- 
 tyrdom, the Epistle must have been written five or six years after he had left those 
regions, with which long interval it is impossible to reconcile this language. Moreover, 
during Paul’s Jast visit to Troas, as recorded (Acts 20 : 6), Timothy was with him, and 
_ afterward he repeatedly visited him at Rome. The cloak and book and parchments must 
have been long since recovered. Nor did he at that time leave Trophimus at Miletum 
> sick; for this person was with him immediately after at Jerusalem, at the time of his 
arrest.’’ (Acts 21:29.) Plainly, then, these events belong to a later period, and the 
writing of Second Timothy must be referred to a different and later imprisonment. 

2. The style and diction of these epistles indicate a later period.—The Pauline Epistles 
"may be separated into four distinct groups, consisting, the first, of First and Second 
Thessalonians, written on the second missionary journey, about A. D. 52, 53; the second, 
- of Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and Romans, written on the third missionary 
journey, about A. D. 55-58; the third, of Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Hebrews, written during the first Roman imprisonment, about A. D. 61-63; the 
fourth, of First and Second Timothy, and Titus, written, if our view is correct, about 
A. D. 64-68. Hach of these groups of epistles is marked by its own special characteristics, 
plainly distinguishing it from the rest. These differences were occasioned partly by changes 
in Paul himself and partly by the difference in character and condition of those to whom 
they were addressed. Compare, for example, Galatians or Romans, of the second group, 
with Colossians or Ephesians, in the third group, and even the most superficial reader is 
conscious of a marked change in the language and style, and feels that the writer is 
dwelling in new realms of thought, and is dealing with new characters and circumstances. 
In like manner the Pastoral Epistles occupy a distinct place, alike in their range of 
thought and in their forms of expression, she wing peculiarities which, though wholly 
Pauline, suggest a change in the writer's mental and spiritual standpoint, as well as in 
the characters and circumstances with which he is surrounded. The natural explanation 
of this is that this group of epistles belongs to a later period in the apostle’s life, and 
sprang from the advanced experience then attained by him, and from the charged 
conditions then existing in the churches. 

3. The character and circumstances of the churches, as presented in these epistles, 
presuppose a later period. (a) The church organization has gained a more fixed and 
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complete form. Instead of the many ministries and gifts seen earlier in the church, as 
in chapter 12, First Corinthians, two offices only are are here emphasized, pastors and 
deacons; and these appear, at least in the Ephesian Church, as regularly and fully 
established. Men are aspiring to places in them, and the required qualifications are 
distinctly specified. No new elements appear. The church is the same in all essential 
features as in the earlier period, but it has matured so that its form and order are more 
distinctly defined and fixed. (6) The schismatics and errorists, whom Paul at an earlier 
period had predicted as about to arise at Ephesus, in these epistles are seen as already 
present and drawing away the people. When addressing the Ephesian elders at Miletus, 
he said: ‘‘I know this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock. .Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them.’’ (Acts 20 : 29, 30.) It is evident that, when 
these epistles were written, the heretics thus predicted had already appeared ; and one 
chief object of the epistles, especially of First Timothy, is to guard Paul’s assistants 
against these heretics, and instruct them how to deal with them. All this, with much 
more that might be adduced, clearly points to a period later than that embraced in the 
Acts, as the true epoch to which the composition of these epistles must be referred. 
Accepting, then, with the majority of recent scholars, the conclusion that these 
epistles were written subsequent to the first Roman imprisonment, which terminated 
about A. D. 63, it remains to inquire the probable dates to be assigned them. Of 
necessity, these must be more or less conjectural. Second Timothy, it is evident, 
was written not long before the apostle’s death, which, according to the most probable 
accounts, occurred A. D. 67 or 68; and as these epistles have so much in common, they 
probably belong to the same general period. The following outline of the apostle’s course 
after the first imprisonment is, at least, not improbable. In accordance with the purpose 
expressed not long before his release (Phil. 1 ; 26; 2: 24; Philem. 22), after that event, 
A.D. 64, he returned to Macedonia and Asia Minor, visiting and strengthening the 
churches he had planted. If the statement of the Muratorian Canon and of Chrysostom, 
with other Fathers, is correct, he then journeyed, perhaps by way of Rome, to Spain, and 
there labored for a season in the work of evangelization, thus accomplishing the purpose 
expressed many years before. (Rom. 15:14.) About a. D. 65 or 66, he returns to the 
Kast, and labors again at Ephesus; and then, leaving for Macedonia, he writes from that 
province, A. D. 65 or 66, the First Epistle to Timothy, whom he had left in charge of 
the Ephesian Church. From Macedonia he seems to have sailed, with Titus, for Crete, 
spending a season preaching the gospel and organizing churches in that island. Leaving 
Titus there to complete the work of church organization, he probably returned, by way 
of Macedonia and Troas, to Ephesus; and, passing thence to Miletus, where he left 
‘Trophimus sick, he sailed from that port to Corinth, where Erastus remained. (2 Tim. 
4:20.) From some point in this journey he sent, A. D. 66 or 67, the Hpistle to Titus, 
with instructions as to the guidance of affairs in Crete, and direction to come to him at 
Nicopolis, in Epirus, where he intended to winter. (3:12.) Soon after, perhaps at 
Nicopolis, he is again arrested, and we next find him at Rome in prison. It was near 
‘he close of the bloody Nero’s reign ; and, instead of dwelling ‘‘ in his own hired house,”’ 
as in the former imprisonment, with freedom to preach the gospel, the apostle now, ‘‘as 
a malefactor,”” is thrust, chained, into a Roman dungeon. Such is the peril of his 
position that most of his friends forsake him ; and when he stood arraigned before the 
Imperial Court on the first charge in his accusation, he was absolutely alone—all men 
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forsook him. In the vast throng which, in that august presence, listened to his noble 
defense of the gospel, no Christian ventured to appear. But the Lord stood with him ; 
and on that charge he was acquitted. Another charge, however, remained; and he is 
remanded to the dungeon to await the new ordeal, which he confidently expects will 
result in condemnation and death. It was at this point—probably early in the fall, a. p. 
67—Paul wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy, exhorting him to hasten his coming to 
Rome, and giving him his last charge as a minister of the Lord Jesus. At his second 
trial, according to the tradition, he was condemned te decapitation; and early in the | 
summer, A. D. 68, the apostle, led forth from the city by the Ostian Way, was beheaded. 


SECTION SECOND.—THE GENUINENESS. 


‘The Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles was not called in question during the 
Patristic period, except, as was natural, by some of the Gnostics, who had dogmatic 
reasons for opposing them. They are quoted as genuine by the Apostolical Fathers, 
Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp. They are found in the Peschito Syriac Ver- 
sion, and in the Muratorian Canon, both belonging to the last half of the second century, 
the one representing the common view of the Oriental churches, the other that of the 
churches of the West. The latter, in its catalogue of Paul’s Epistles, says: “‘ad Titum 

una, et ad Timotheum due.”’ (To Titus one, and to Timothy two.) They were received as 
genuine by the earlier Fathers, as Justin Martyr, Lreneeus, Clement of Alexandria, Theo- 
philus, and Tertullian ; all of whom either quote from them, or refer to them, as the 
writings of Paul. Among the later Fathers the testimony is full and explicit. but need 
not be cited in detail, since Eusebius, of the fourth century, in his ‘‘ Canon of Scriptures,”’ 
ranks these epistles among the Homolegomena, or sacred writings whose genuineness and 
inspiration were unquestioned in the orthodox churches. (‘‘ Hist. Eecles.,’’ III. 25.) The 
external proof is absolutely complete; and through all the Christian ages until a very 

recent period the Pauline origin of these epistles has been unhesitatingly accepted. 

Of late, however, this has been violently assailed, especially in Germany. Schleiermacher 
Jed the way by questioning the genuineness of First Timothy. Fichhorn and De Wette 

‘denied the Pauline authorship of the three epistles, but placed the date of their composi- 
tion in the first century and conceded them a place in the New Testament Canon. Baur 
and the Tubingen school held them as spurious, and assigned them to the second century. 

Most of those who impugn their genuineness, as Davidson, assign them a place, though 

secondary, in the New Testament, as the well-meant productions of good men, living near 
the apostolic age, who wrote under the name of Paul, from a desire to give apostolic 
authority to doctrines and instructions, in themselves true and useful, and in actual accord 
with those of the apostle. A full discussion of the question, entering into all its details, 
would occupy more space than the plan of this work admits. This will be found in other 
accessible works. See Davidson’s ‘* Introduction to the New Testament,’’ where, in the 
later editions, the arguments against their genuineness are exhaustively presented. Also, 

Huther’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles,’”’ in Meyer’s ‘‘ Commentary ”. Wies- 
inger’s ‘Introduction ”’ to these epistles in ‘‘ Olshausen’s Commentary ”. and especially 
the Prolegomena to these epistles in Alford’s ‘‘ Commentary ”’ (vol. 3, Am. ed.); in all 
of which their Pauline authorship is maintained. A valuable summary of the discussion 

will be found in Smnith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,”’ in the article on ‘‘ The Epistles to 

Timothy.” 

The chief objection urged against the genuineness of these epistles may be thus stated : 
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First: These epistles in their historic allusions find no place in Paul's life as recorded in 
the Acts; they cannot, therefore, have been written by him. This objection rests on the 
assumption that the apostle’s death occurred at the close of the period covered by the 
Acts—an assumption which, in the above examination of the time of writing these 
epistles, we have found wholly unwarranted either by Scripture or history. If, as has 
been shown, Paul was released, and lived several years beyond that period, performing 
missionary tours and continuing his supervision of the churches, there was ample place 
in his life for these epistles, and the circumstances they present become every way natural 
and reasonable. Indeed, this single fact removes almost all the objections to the genuine- 
ness of these epistles, by adequately accounting for the historic allusions and the peculi- 
arities they present. 

Second: The language and style are not Pauline. The epistles do not exhibit that 
vigor and coherence of thought which are found in Paul’s writings; and they contain a 
considerable number of words and phrases not used in the other epistles ascribed to him. 
To this it may be replied : Without doubt these epistles have peculiarities which markedly 
distinguish them from other Pauline writings, but this by no means disproves their 
genuineness. Such differences would necessarily exist from the circumstances under 
which they were written. They were composed several years after the others, when the 
apostle was older and more infirm, and his modes of thought and expression would natur- 
ally be modified. They were written, not to churches for public use, but to familiar friends ; 
the elaboration and order which characterize most of his other writings could not here be 
expected, and would, indeed, be unnatural. The subjects here are, for the most part, 
different from those treated in the other epistles, rendering necessary the use of new 
words and phrases. Most of the other epistles were dictated to an amanuensis, whereas 
these were probably written by his own hand—a fact explaining many of their peculiari- 
ties. The difference in diction and style, however, has been greatly exaggerated. In 
point of fact, the number of peculiar words and phrases is not essentially greater than in 
some of the acknowledged epistles of Paul. Farrar states the results of research on this 
point thus: *‘ Thereare no less than one hundred and eleven peculiar terms in the Epistle 
to the Romans ; one hundred and eighty-six in the two Epistles to the Corinthians ; fifty- 
seven and fifty-four respectively in the short Epistles to the Galatians and Philippians; 
six even in the few paragraphs addressed to Philemon. It is not, therefore, in the least 
degree surprising that there should be seventy-four in the First Epistle to Timothy ; sixty- 
seven in the second, and thirteen in that to Titus.’’ (‘* Life and Work of St. Paul,” p.. 
613, Am. ed.) If, then, we consider the greatly altered circumstances under which the 
now aged and infirm apostle is writing these letters to his trusted assistants, and the 
widely different subjects he is treating, it becomes evident that a marked difference of dic- 
tion and style is to be expected. Were such a difference wanting, this fact might go far 
to discredit their genuineness. All literature is full of examples of such differences in the 
same writers, writing at different periods of life, treating of different subjects, and ad- 
dressing different persons. No man ordinarily writes a letter to a familiar friend with the 
elaborateness that he would use in a treatise or a public discourse. No author is always at 
his best. How wide is the gulf, in power and wealth of thought and splendor of diction, 
between ‘* Paradise Lost’’ and ‘* Paradise Regained”! The critic, reasoning on merely 
jaternal and subjective grounds, would find far more reasons for denying that the latter 
was written by Milton, than can be adduced for denying Paul’s authorship of the Pas- 
toral Hpistles. In fact. such criticism is wholly false in principle, and, were it generally 
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_ applied, the genuineness of many productions of our best authors would be put in doubt, 


and no inconsiderable part of our literature be pronounced spurious. Besides, these pecu- 
liar words and phrases are the comparatively rare exceptions; the ordinary currents of 


_ thought and forms of expression are confessedly those of the acknowledged epistles of 


Paul; and it is far more difficult to account for this almost universal Pauline cast of 
thought and expression, which no imitator could possibly produce, than to account for 


these occasional divergencies from his earlier writings. The hypothesis of forgery in the 


case of these epistles devolves on its advocate the utterly hopeless task of explaining the 
all-pervading presence in them of the well-defined, distinctive thought and feeling and 
expressions of the Apostle Paul—a presence which does not reveal itself merely in occa: 
sional coincidences, but colors and permeates the whole substance and spirit of these pro- 
ductions. 

Third: The advanced church organization and the form of the heresies seen in these 
epistles belong to a period later than the age of Paul. The church organization, it is said, 
is an incipient hierarchy, and the heretics are the Gnostics, both of which facts point to 
the post-apostolic age as the time of composition. Let us examine these objections: 

1. The alleged advanced ecclesiusticism. (a) Hierarchical tendencies, it is said, appear 
in the rules relating to the clergy. Butif so, it is singular that the terms ‘‘ bishop’”’ and 
‘“‘elder’’ are still used as perfectly synonymous, plainly designating the same officer 
(Titus 1 : 5, 7); that between the bishop and deacon no intermediate officer appears 
(1 Tim. 3: 1-8); that no sacerdotal dignity or function is assigned to the clergy ; and 


‘that there is no hint even of the presiding presbyter in the church college of presbyters, 


who, as ‘‘ first among equals’’ (primus inter pares), appears so prominent in the second 
century : but the presbyters are evidently, as yet, all on the same level. The only advance 
seen in church organization is that the permanent officers, the pastors and deacons, are 
made more prominent, while those exercising special functions and miraculous gifts, who 
appear in the earlier epistles (1 Cor. 12), fall here into the background—an entirely 
natural fact, on the hypothesis of the composition of these late in the apostle’s life. (6) 
It is farther objected, that the clergy are forbidden to remarry (1 Tim. 3:2), and that the 


term ‘‘ widows’’ is used to designate an order of consecrated virgins in the church (1 Tim. 


5: 3-16), both of which point to a state of things which did not arise till the second cen- 
tury. But these objections are based upon a misinterpretation. A careful exegesis will 
show that the restriction, that the bishop be ‘‘ the husband of one wife,’’ dees not forbid re- 
marriage after the death of a former wife; and that the passage relating to widows not 
only contains no hint of a body of consecrated virgins, but the only body to which it does 
refer is one composed of widows maintained by the church, among the conditions of ad- 
mission to which are that the applicant has been ‘‘the wife of one man’’ and has 
‘brought up children.”’ To interpret the word when, in the immediate connection, it is 
used of the ‘‘younger widows,’’ as meaning virgins, is a gross violation of the law of 
context, one of the primary principles in exegesis, and is, to the last degree, forced and 
unnatural. In truth, the church, as seen in these epistles, retains all its original sim- 
plicity of organization, and differs from that seen in the earlier epistles only in that its 
permanent features have become moré distinct, while the features that were merely tem- 
porary are disappearing. 

2. The alleged later form of the heresies referred to in these epistles, The language used 
in describing these, it is said, points to the Gnosticism of the second century. Thus, uk the 
oppositions (avreécus) of science (yrds) falsely so called’ (1 Tim. 6:20); ‘‘ forbidding 
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to marry and commanding to abstain from meats’’ (4: 3) ; the ‘‘ endless genealogies ’’ 
(1:4), and the doctrine ‘‘that the resurrection is passed already” ( 2 Tim. 2:18), are 
all features of the Gnostic systems, as they appear in the second and in the following cen- 
tury. ‘To this it may be replied: Without question, these false tendencies appear in the _ 
later Gnosticism ; but it is equally certain that the germs of the Gnostic heresies existed 
in the apostolic age, especially in the churches of Asia Minor. This is plain from the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians, in which, especially the former, these heret- 
ical tendencies appear even more distinctly than in the Pastoral Epistles. In this epistle, 
written as early as A.D. 61-63, the apostle exhorted the Colossians to beware of ‘‘ philo- 
sophy and vain deceit,”’ a ‘‘ voluntary humility and worshiping of angels,” *‘a show of 
will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body.”’ (2:8, 18, 23.) But neither 
here nor in the Pastoral Epistles is there any evidence of a developed system of Gnosti- 
cism, as in the second century. These heresies are in their incipiency ; and they affiliate 
even more nearly with Jewish than with Gnostic errors. The heretics aspire to be 
‘* teachers of the law’’ (1 Tim. 1:7); they give ‘‘ heed to Jewish fables’’ (Titus 1 : 14); 
they are zealous in ‘“‘strivings about the law”’ (Titus 3:9); all of which connects them, 
not with the developed forms of Gnosticism of the second century, but with the perverted 
Judaism which arose from contact with Oriental theosophy, and which is known to have 
existed in the first century. The ascetic features, also, of these heresies are more natur- 
ally referred to Jewish tendencies; and the doctrine that the resurrection is already 
passed, being fulfilled in regeneration, is as probably referable to the old Sadduceism. 

Finally : The criticism which seeks to set aside the clearest external evidences of the 
genuineness of these epistles by purely subjective and internal considerations, not only 
utterly fails, as we have seen, to substantiate these considerations, but is, in its whole pro- 
cedure, false in principle. It selects and emphasizes a few peculiarities (which certainly 
the circumstances reasonably explain), and then seeks by these to prove the. spuriousness 
of these epistles; while it ignores the vital and decisive fact, that the pervading spirit, 
the ordinary type of thought, and the diction in general are essentially Pauline, and bear 
throughout the impress of the great apostle. Indeed, some of the most characteristic 
and magnificent Pauline passages, in which it is impossible to doubt his hand, occur in 
these very epistles. Were a rhetorician selecting from the whole New Testament passages 
to represent more clearly and forcibly the doctrine and spirit and style of Paul, it would 
be difficult to find any more suited to his purpose than these epistles afford. Take, for 
example, such as these : 1 Tim. 1 : 12-17; 3: 14-16; 5:11-16. Titus 1 :1-4; 2:11-14; 
3:1-7. 2 Tim. 1: 3-14; 2:8-14; 4:1-8. They are full of his most characteristic lan- 
guage and forms of thought, and breathe throughout his elevated Christian spirit. 


SECTION THIRD.—THE LITERATURE. 


The literature of the Pastoral Epistles is very extensive ; but we shall here note only 
the more important and accessible works. Among the Reformers, Luther, Melanchthor 
and Calvin wrote on them : the commentaries of the last named have great value even at 
this day, and will be found in the Edinburgh translation of his works. Of the later Con- 
tinental commentaries, the following should be mentioned : that of Wiesinger, which forms 
a part of Olshausen’s ‘‘ Commentary ”’; that of Van Oosterzee, found in Pangea ‘** Com- 
mentary,’’ which is specially valuable, alike in its exegetical and in its doctrinal and prac- 
tical notes; that of Huther, in Meyer’s ‘‘Commentary,” which is of high value, espe- 
cially in its very satisfactory and exhaustive ‘‘ Introduction’’ ; that of Beck, ‘ Fixpositid 
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_of the two Epistles of Paul to Timothy” (Erklérung der zwei Briefe Pauli an Timo- 
theus, 1879), an admirable and eminently evangelical exposition ; that of Hofmann, ‘‘ The 
_ Epistles of Paul to Titus and Timothy’ (Die Briefe Pauli an Titus und Timotheus), 
1874, which forms a volume in his ‘‘ New Testament Commentary.” ‘The First Epistle 
of Paul to Timothy’’ (Der erste Briefe Pauli an Timotheus), von H. Koelling, Berlin, 
1882, who shows the Pauline authorship from internal grounds, answering especially the 
argument from linguistic considerations. The three first named are made accessible to 
English readers in excellent translations. Of other Continental authors, we may mention 
Mack, whose ‘‘ Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles ’’ (Comm. ueber die Pastoral Briefe), 
Tubingen, 1836, represents the Roman Catholic interpretation; Matthies’ ‘* Exposition 
_ of the Pastoral Epistles,’’ ete. (Erklarung der Pastoral Briefe, mit. bes. Bexiehung auf 
Authentie und Ort und Zeit der Abfassung), Griefswald, 1840; and De Wette, whose 
brief, but learned work (which includes Hebrews) has much value ; the most: important 
points in all these, however, will be found in the later works mentioned above. 

Of English and American authors, if we pass by the older commentators, whose works 
have been, for the most part, superseded, we should specially mention the commentaries 
of Dean Alford, whose ‘‘ Prolegomena’”’ to these epistles, as well as his notes and critical 
apparatus, are of special value; of Bishop Ellicott, distinguished for thorough and 
scholarly exegesis; of Bishop Wordsworth, of less value in exegesis, but very full in 
patristic learning and citations ; of Principal Fairbairn, whose work, entitled ‘‘ The Pas- 
toral Epistles; The Greek Text and Translation, Expository Notes, and Dissertations,” 
is marked equally by rare good sense and by rich Biblical scholarship ; and of Fausset, in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Commentary of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown,’’ which, though brief, is, 
in commenting on these epistles, remarkably judicious, and gives the results of very careful 
and scholarly investigation. Of the older commentaries, that of Henry, though lacking in 
critical value, excels here, as everywhere, in the wealth of its doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical suggestions ; and that of Dr. Gill, though antiquated, is often rich in its recondite 
(especially rabbinic) learning, and in its profound doctrinal and spiritual insight. 

Of general works, we may note as valuable for the understanding of these epistles : 
‘Neander's ‘‘ Planting and Training of the Church’’ Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Apostolic 
Church’’ ; Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul’’; Paley’s ‘* Horee 
Paulinez.’’ On the genuineness of these epistles, the work of Otto, entitled ‘‘ The His- 
torical relations of the Pastoral Epistles anew Examined,”’ is remarkable for its full state- 
ment of the external evidences; and on the chronology, Wieseler’s ‘ Chronology of the 
Apostolic Times’’ (Chronologie des Apost. Zeitalters) is esteemed as most satisfactory 
by those who deny a second Roman imprisonment. For discussions on special topics in 
the epistles, it is hardly necessary to add, see Horne’s ** Introduction, edited by Tregelles . 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible’’; Alexander’s, Kitto’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture’’ ; and McClintock and Strong’s ‘* Cyclopedia.” 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE TO 
TIMOTHY. 


SECTION FIRST.—SKETCH OF TIMOTHY'S LIFE. 


Timothy was probably a native of Lystra, in Lycaonia, His father was a Greek, but 
his mother a Jewess. (Acts 16: 1-3.) He was early instructed in the Scriptures, and, 
under the pious influence of his mother, Eunice, and his grandmother, Lois, was doubtless 
trained in the knowledge and observances of the Hebrew religion. (2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 
15.) His conversion seems to have occurred under Paul’s ministry, during the apostle’s 
first visit to Lystra, on the first missionary journey (A. D. 48-49); for Paul commonly 
refers to him as ‘‘his own son in the faith.” (1 Tim.1:2; 2'Tim. 2:2.) On the 
second missionary journey, A. D. 51-54, Timothy, being *‘ well reported of by the brethren 
that were at Lystra and Iconium,”’ was selected by the apostle as his assistant in the 
missionary work, and, after his circumcision (Acts 16 : 3), was formally set apart to the 


_ work by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. With this were connected the 


laying on of Paul’s hands as an apostle, imparting the special, miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, and also certain prophetic utterances pointing out his divine call, as in the 
ease of Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13 : 2), and perhaps predicting the future usefulness of 
the youthful minister. (1 Tim. 1:18, 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6.) Thenceforward to the end 
of Paul’s life, he remains the loved and trusted friend and companion of the apostle, 
associated with him in all the perils and labors and triumphs of his wonderful career ; 

and the latest words of Paul, written just before his marhyedom, were sent to this true 
and faithful disciple. 

Frequent notices of him are found in the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. From Lystra 
he accompanied Paul through Asia Minor to Macedonia, and assisted in planting the 
gospel at Philippi (Phil. 2:22) and probably in Thessalonica. At Berea he is left 
behind, with Silas, when Paul is driven away; and from this place, or from Athens, he 
was sent back to Thessalonica to guide and strengthen the imperfectly instructed and 
persecuted church there. (1 Thess. 3:2.) On leaving, he came, with Silas, to Paul at 
Corinth, where he labored in the establishment of the gospel, as also in the neighboring 
cities of Achaia. (Acts18:5; 1 Thess. 3:6.) His name, with that of Silas, is 
associated with Paul’s in the two epistles to the Thessalonians written at Corinth, and 
his service in that city is mentioned with high commendation. (1 Cor. 1:19.) On the 
apostle’s third missionary journey he is again seen with him at Ephesus ; and near the 
close of the three years spent there, he is sent to Macedonia and Achaia on special service 
to the churches in those regions. (Acts 19:21, 22; 1 Cor.4:17; 16:11.) Returning, 
he is present with the apostle when, in Macedonia—probably in the autumn, A. D. 57— 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians is written (2 Cor. 1:1); and in the following 
winter, A. D. 58, he is laboring with Paul at Corinth, when the Epistle to the Romans is 


written, as he there unites in the salutations sent to friends at Rome. (Rom. 16 : 21.) 
15 
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On Paul’s return eastward through Macedonia, Timothy was in the company that 
preceded him from Philippi and waited for him at Troas. (Acts 20 : 5.) 

His subsequent course at this time is not indicated. It is not certain whether he 
accompanied the apostle to Jerusalem, and was with him during the two years imprison- 
ment at Ceesarea and the voyage to Rome. But he was with him during the first Roman 
jmprisonment,—A. D. 61-63,—as he is mentioned with glowing eulogy in some of the 
epistles written at that time (Col. 1:1; Philem. 1; Phil. 1:1); and in this last 
epistle Paul speaks of his intention to send him to Philippi for the comforting of the 
church there. (2: 19-23.) If the Epistle to the Hebrews belongs to this period, it was 
probably at this time that Timothy suffered imprisonment at Rome (Heb. 13 : 23), and 
possibly there, in the presence of the Roman Imperial Court, witnessed the “* good 
confession before many witnesses.’” (1 Tim. 6:12.) After the release of Paul from 
the first imprisonment at Rome, A. D. 63 or 64, his career, like that of the apostle, is not 
certainly known; but A. D. 65 or 66 he is with Paul at Ephesus, and on Paul’s passing 
into Macedonia, Timothy is left behind to act in the apostle’s place during his absence. 
(1 Tim. 1: 3.) The separation seems to have been one deeply sorrowful to Timothy, who 
doubtless trembled in view of the responsibilities thus devolved on him. (2 Tim 1: 4.) 
At a later period,—in the fall, a. D. 67,—the apostle, then a prisoner at Rome, writes 
the Second Epistle to Timothy, charging him to hasten his coming to that city and giving 
to him his farewell counsels. Beyond this, nothing is certainly known respecting this 
chief assistant of Paul. Whether he actually reached Rome before the apostle’s mar- 
tyrdom, and thus was present to cheer him in the closing scenes, is now unknown. 
Keclesiastical tradition, which, however, is colored by hierarchical interest, makes him 
the first Bishop of Ephesus; but this is in direct conflict with the whole tenor of the 
Epistle, in which he everywhere appears, not as bishop, but as an assistant of the apostle; 
nor is there a shadow of support for the tradition in authentic history. He is reported as 
having suffered martyrdom under Domitian or Trajan. 

The character of Timothy, as seen in Scripture, is one of rare beauty. He seems to 
have suffered, like the apostle, from ill health, probably occasioned by the hardships 
and privations of the missionary life. It is not improbable that these ‘‘ often infirmities ”’ 
tended to depress his spirits (1 Tim. 5 : 23), and led to a certain timidity, which gave 
occasion for the exhortations of Paul, summoning him to courage and fortitude in the 
perplexing and responsible posts he occupied. (1 Cor. 16:10; 1 Tim. 4:12; 2 Tim. 
1:7.) But nowhere is there any indication of a real failure of faith. From his call at 
Lystra, A. D. 51, to the end of Paul’s life, A. D. 68, he appears as the loved and trusted 
companion and helper of the apostle, never swerving from the truth of the gospel, never 
shrinking from the post of toil and danger and suffering, and never failing either in 
fidelity to the trusts committed to him, or in love and loyalty to Paul or to Paul’s great 
Master. 

SECTION SECOND.—THE TIME AND OCCASION OF WRITING. 


It has already been shown that this Epistle falls within the period between the first 
and second imprisonment of Paul at Rome, and may probably be dated A. D. 65 or 66. 
The apostle had been laboring at Ephesus, but, on taking his journey to Macedonia, had 
left Timothy behind to act in his place in the Ephesian Church. There were two sources 
of grave anxiety. False teachers were arising in that church, apparently Jewish in their 
origin, ‘desiring to be teachers of the law,’’ who taught that, through austerities and 
a certain secret knowledge, men attain a higher holiness than through faith in Christ and 
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works of practical piety. This was accompanied by a debased ethical standard and a 
factious, disorganizing spirit. The other matter of anxiety related to the right oepaniee 
tion and practical administration of the church by the admission to official station only of 
duly qualified men ; by the proper dispensing of the charities of the church especially in 
the case of widows; by the maintenance of quiet obedience to masters ay the part of 
Christian slaves, and by the repression of the inordinate love of earthly gain, which 
_ prevailed, especially among the heretical class, in that wealthy and luxurious aapttaP ot 
Proconsular Asia. The position of Timothy—as representative of the apostle in that 
darge and influential church, and as presiding over affairs among elders, some of whom 
must have been much older than himself—was one of great and delicate responsibility. 
It was specially important that his power to act by the authority of the apostle be fully 
authenticated, and he be given clear and explicit instructions for his guidance. Paul 
therefore, after reaching Macedonia, sends this Epistle to him, an Epistle which, whale 
admirably adapted for this immediate end, was also fitted to be a guide for church and 
ministerial action through all after ages. 


SECTION THIRD.—THE CONTENTS. 


No formal, systematic arrangement is found, as was to be expected in an epistle to a 
personal, familiar friend. The topics follow each other naturally, but apparently without 
premeditated order. 

Chapter First.—Address and salutation (1, 2); his purpose in leaving Timothy at 
Ephesus (3, 4) ; the character of the false teachers of the law whom he is to withstand 
(5-7); the excellence and true end of law, which these pervert (8-11); Paul’s thank- 
fulness to God for his conversion and call to the ministry, notwithstanding his sin in 
persecuting the church (12-17) ; solemn charge to fidelity in his ministry (18-20). 

Chapter Second.—The duty of public prayer for all men, especially for rulers, 
grounded on God’s provision of mercy for all (1-7) ; ths position and duties of the sexes 
in public worship (8-15). 

Chapter Third.—The qualifications required in a bishop (1-7); those required in 
- deacons (8-13); necessity of attending to these instructions, from the dignity of the 
church as the house of God, and its importance as the pillar and ground of the truth 
(14-16). 

Chapter Fourth.—Prediction and description of a departure from the gospel (1-5) ; 
foolish and superstitious fables are to be avoided, and practical piety, rather than 
austerities, to be cultivated (6-10) ; solemn admonition to personal holiness and ministerial 
fidelity (11-16). 

Chapter Fifth.—The spirit and manner in which admonition is to be given (1, 2) ; 
the duty of the church in regard to the care of widows (3-16); directions as to the 
compensation, discipline, and selection of elders (17, 18). 

Chapter Sixth.—The duties of Christian slaves to their masters (1, 2); the evil 
character and influence of those who, opposing this instruction, teach a different doctrine 
(3-5); godliness with contentment great gain (6-10) ; Timothy, as a minister of God, 
must pursue high and holy objects (11-16) ; the rich must not trust in riches, but in God 

17-19); solemn closing charge to Timothy to be true to the great trust committed to 
him, and an invocation of God’s grace upon him (20, 21). 
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CHAPTER I. 


PASE. an apostle of Jesus Christ by the command- 
ment of God our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is our hope; 

2 Unto Timothy, my own son in the faith: Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God our Father, and Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus according to the 
commandment of God our Saviour, and Christ Jesus 
our hope; unto Timothy, my true child in faith: 

2 Grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


Ch. {: 1-%. ADDRESS AND Saturafton.— 
Paul, an apostle by divine commandment, 
addresses Timothy as his true child in the 
faith, and invokes on him grace, mercy, and 
peace from God our Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

1. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ. 
The word ‘apostle’ signifies: 1. One sent— 
used of messengers sent by the churches 
(2 Oor.8:23); of Barnabas and Saul as, under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, sent by the 
church at Antioch to the missionary work 
(4cts 13: 2-5); and of Christ, as sent by God for 
the salvation of men, (Heb.3:1.) 2. One spe- 
cially appointed to the apostolic office, as the 
Twelve (Luke 16: 12-16), and as Paul (Acts 22: 14, 15; 
Gal. 1:1, 1-20.) The word is used here in the 
second of these senses, designating Paul as 
one called to the apostolic office, and invested 
with its authority. Here, however, as Paul’s 
apostolic authority would not be questioned 
by Timothy, his companion and fellow la- 
borer, it is not emphasized and proved, as in 
the Epistles to Corinth and Galatia, but is 
mentioned to indicate that the Epistle is not 
simply one of personal friendship, but has also 
an official character, and to certify to all 
readers alike the divine authority of the in- 
structions herein given and the official position 
of Timothy as an authorized assistant and 
delegate of an apostle. By (or, according to) 
the commandment. Compare Titus 1:3. 
For this commandment, see Acts 19:15; 22: 
21; 26:17, 18. Of God our Saviour. This 
expression, which is frequent in the Old Testa- 
ment, as Ps. 24:5; 51:14; Isa. 45: 15, and is 
occasionally found elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament, as Luke 1:47; Jude 25, is used by 
Paul only in the Pastoral Epistles, and may 
indicate that they were written at a later 
period of life than the other Epistles. (1. Tim. 
9:3; 4:10; Titns1:3; 2:10; 3:4.) The conception, 


the Father is one common to all his epistles 
(Gol.1:13; 1Gor.1:21.) And Lord Jesus Christ 
which is our hope. A1l our hope is in him 
in what he was and did on earth, what he ix 
for us in heaven, and what he will be, ana 
will do, for us hereafter. Compare Col. 1 : 27, 
‘““Not merely the author of hope, nor the 
object of it, but its very substance and foun, 
dation.”’ (Ellicott.) ‘‘In him alone resideg 
the whole substance of our salvation.’ (Cal. 
vin.) 

2. Unto Timothy, my own (or, genuine, 
son in the faith. This refers to him: 1. As 
converted under Paul’s ministry, probably 
during the apostle’s first visit to lLystra. 
(acts 14: 6-20.) It thus indicates the special spir. 
itual bond which binds him who is the means 
of conversion to the soul converted, so often 
referred to in Scripture (1 or. 4: 14-17; Gal. 4:19) ; 
a relation which is represented as it.dissoluble 
even by death, and as recognized before God 
at the last day. (1Thess.2:19,20.) It will then 
constitute the Christian’s ‘crown of rejoic- 
ing”’; his ‘‘glory and joy.” 2. As faithful 
to the doctrines and work of Paul, a true rep- 
resentative of the apostle’s life and spirit and 
teachings, and thus, as bearing his spiritual 
likeness, his ‘‘ genuine son in the faith.’ 
Grace, mercy,and peace. This invocation 
of a threefold blessing, asking mercy as well 
as grace and peace, is found only in the Pas- 
toral Epistles (2 Tim. 1:2; Titus1:4; andin 
2 John 3); a fact which, so far from disproy- 
ing the Pauline authorship of these epistles, 
is a strong proof of their genuineness; for no 
imitator, im a place so conspicuous as the sal- 
utation, would have made so marked a devia- 
tion from the apostle’s well-known form. It is 
far more natural to think that Paul, writing in 
his old age to assistants specially beloved, and 
for whcm he felt the keenest solicitude, in- 
serted the additional prayer for ‘‘mercy,” as 


however, of salvation as originating with God! springing from his own enlarged experience 
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I. TIMOTHY. 


(Cu. I. 


3 As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when 
I went into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some 
that they teach no other doctrine, i 

4 Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, 


3 As I exhorted thee to tarry at Ephesus, when I 
was going into Macedonia, that thou mightest 
charge certain men not to teach a different doctrine, 

4 neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, 


and his deep interest in them. ‘Grace,’ in 
the language of Paul, denotes God’s free, un- 
merited favor. ‘Mercy and peace’ are the 
twofold manifestations of that favor; the 
former objectively, in justification, forgive- 
ness, or remission of sin, and adoption into 
God’s family; the latter subjectively, in re- 
generation and sanctification, the peace which 
flows from a consciousness of reconciliation 
and union with God. The whole expression 
is designed to invoke on Timothy all the full- 
ness of blessing which comes through the gos- 
pel. From God our Father and Jesus 
Christ our Lord. The union of Christ with 
the Father, above in the commission of Paul 
as an apostle, and here in this invocation, of 
necessity involves his co-equal divinity; to 
place a creature, even the most exalted con- 
ceivable, thus side by side with the Infinite 
God, would be impious. God alone can stand 
to us in the relations and fulfill the offices here 
indicated. ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ is un- 
doubtedly and undeniably God, because he is 
our hope and trust; now, if he were no more 
than a man, though never so excellent, to 
make him ‘our hope’ would be to make our- 
selves miserable; for ‘cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm.’ 
(Jer .17:5.)’? (Burkitt. ) 

3-4. TimotHy ExHORTED TO REMAIN AT 
Eruersus.—As Paul, when going to Mace- 
donia, had urged Timothy to remain at Hphe- 
sus, that he might hold in check certain here- 
sies and false tendencies, so now also he wills 
that he continue there for that purpose. 

3. As I besought thee. Mark the tender- 
ness and gentleness of Paul to his assistant; he 
did not command, but he besought him. Itim- 
plies, perhaps, some reluctance on the part of 
Timothy to be separated from the apostle, and 
to assume a position responsible and difficult 
as that of the representative of the apostle in 
this great city. When I went unto (or, was 
setting out for) Macedonia. The expression 
does not absolutely decide that the apostle was 
at Ephesus when he thus besought Timothy; 
but, taken with the context, this is certainly 
the natural interpretation. To abide still 
in Ephesus. Timothy was then at Ephesus, 


and the apostle desires him to remain there. 
This journey of Paul to Macedonia, therefore, 
cannot be the one referred to in Acts 20:1; 
for at that time Timothy was not left at Ephe- 
sus, but had been sent before to Macedonia 
(Acts 19:22), where he evidently remained after 
the apostle’s coming, since he is associated 
with Paul in the salutation of the Second 
Epistle to Corinth, which was soon after writ- 
ten from Macedonia. (2Cor.1:1.) That thou 
mightest charge some. He is to hold in 
check certain persons in regard to the fol- 
lowing things: That they teach no other 
doctrine—that is, no different, opposing doc- 
trine to that taught by Paul. It thus appears 
that it was among the teachers of the church 
these dangerous tendencies existed, and that 
the prophecy of the apostle, uttered eight 
years before, while taking leave of the elders 
of Ephesus, was already fulfilled when he 
said: ‘‘Also of your own selves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them.’’ (Acts 20: 30.) 

4. Nor give heed to fables and end- 
less genealogies. These fables (vor), 
without adequate reason, have been referred 
to the speculations of that Gnosticism which 
prevailed in the second century, whereas 
they seem plainly to have been Jewish. 
They are described in ch. 4: 7, as ‘‘pro- 
fane ‘and old wives’ fables,’ and in Titus 
1:14 as ‘‘Jewish fables.’ Probably they 
were such as abound in the Rabbinic writings 
and which, as contemporary writers, Philo 
and Josephus, show, prevailed especially 
among the Oriental Jews. The ‘endless gene- 
alogies’ have been variously explained: (a) 
Of the emanations of eons, as taught in the 
later Gnosticism; thus Irenezus and Tertullian 
among the Fathers and many modern exposi- 
tors; (6) of Jewish genealogies, such as are 
found in the Old Testament, but especially in 
the Rabbinical books, and to which the Ori- 
ental Jews gave an allegorical interpretation, 
The latter seems the more probable view, as 
in Titus 3:9 these genealogies are connected 
with ‘‘strivings about the law.’ From the 
standpoint of the Judaizing Christians, these 
genealogies, showing descent from Abraham 
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the which minister questionings, rather than a 1 dis- 
5 pensation of God which is in faith; sodo Lnow. But 
the end of the charge is love out of a pure heart and 
6a good conscience and faith unteigned: from which 
things some having 2swerved have turned aside unto 


1 Or, stewardship...... 


2 Gr. missed the mark, 


and a consequent claim to the promises made 
to him, were of supreme importance; but, as 
Herod had caused the public registers of gene- 
alogies formerly kept in the Temple to be 
destroyed, and there were now no means of 
verifying them, the difficulties respecting them 
must needs be ‘ endless,’ and the discussion of 
them, while leading to no useful result, would 
minister only to strifes. Thus, in substance, 
Van Oosterzee, Wordsworth, Ellicott, and 
Alford. The which (they being such as) 
minister questions (controversies) rather 
than godly edifying (or, the dispensation of 
God) which is in faith. The reason for 
holding in check these false tendencies: they 
serve to foster the spirit of controversy, but 
fail to supply truth, that food of the soul 

_which God dispenses in the gospel, and which 
is received only in faith. This alone has real 
worth; for only through divine truth are the 
souls of men regenerated and sanctified. 
(1 Peter 1:23; John 17:17.) The dispensation of God 
is the reading found in all the older manu- 
scripts, and sustained by all the best editors; 
‘godly edifying’ rests upon no critical au- 
thority. 

5-7. THe Fatse TEAcHERS oF THE LAW 
DescoripeD.—The design or end of the mes- 
sage with which Timothy is charged is love, 
springing from a pure heart, a good con- 
science, and a genuine faith; but the false 
teachers, because failing of these qualities, 
have turned aside to empty, disputatious talk; 
and while desiring to be accounted teachers of 
the law, they understand neither their own 
speculations, nor the nature and end of the 
law of which they so strongly affirm. 

5. But—in contrast with the end or ten- 
dency of the fables and genealogies referred 
to above. The end of the commandment 
—or, charge; the aim, scope, or purpose of 
the charge committed to Timothy; namely, 
the message and work of the Christian minis- 
try in their practical bearing on character and 
life. Is charity (or, love). To awaken and 
foster love is the aim and tendency of the 


gospel message; whereas, these idle questions 
tend only to strife and hatred, (2 7im.2: 2%.) 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the law,’’ (Rom. 15 : 10.) 
It is the supreme, crowning grace of Christian 
character, the beauty and power and perpet- 
uity of which are elsewhere so graphically 
depicted by our apostle, (1 0or.18.) It is, there- 
fore, the grand result which all true preaching 
seeks. ‘‘The highest aim of all the labor of a 
Christian preacher should be a practical one; 
namely, to call forth true love.’’ (Olshausen. ) 
The love, thus developed, springs out of (1) a 
pure heart; a heart made pure in affection 
and single in purpose by faith. This purity 
of heart, which the Scriptures represent as 
essential to true religion (Matt. 5:8; 2 Tim. 2:22, 
fitus1:15) is constantly ascribed to faith as its 
means. ‘‘ Purifying their hearts by faith.” 
(Acts 15:9.) (2) A good conscience—either 
a conscience pure in conscious rectitude of 
motive, as was Paul’s even before his conver- 
sion (Acts 23:1; 26:9); or a conscience made free 
from the sense of guilt through justification in 
Christ’s blood, and consequently acting in the 
light and under the inspirings of the Holy 
Spirit. (Bom.9:1.) The latter is probably in- 
tended, as this is the constant conception of 
Paul, with whom a quickened, spiritualized 
conscience is always the effect of justification. 
(Rom, 7:6; Heb. 9:14; 10:22.) ‘*A conscience un- 
reconciled to God and man cannot love purely, 
because it cannot believe.’ (De Wette.) (3) 
Faith unfeigned—genuine faith, as opposed 
to that which is pretended, hypocritical. The 
heart and conscience, the whole moral and 
spiritual life, thus pervaded, purified, and up- 
lifted by a genuine faith, becomes a fountain 
of love, from which a life of love issues. In 
such souls ‘‘the law of the Spirit of life’’ 
dominates, and, as the result, they are ‘‘spir- 
itually minded,” and ‘‘living in the Spirit” 
they are ‘‘led by the Spirit.’’ (Rom. 8: 6, 9, 15.) 
6. From (or, of) which (qualities of heart 
and conscience and faith) some having 
swerved—literally, having missed, as of those 
who miss a mark. They pretend to aim at the 
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7 Desiring to be teachers of the law; understanding 
neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. 

8 But we know that the law is good, if a man use it 
lawfully : ; 

9 Knowing this, that the lawis not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for 


mark, but instead have turned aside unto 
vain jangling—empty, senseless, and disputa- 
tious talk. The ‘vain janglings’ here spoken 
of finds abundant illustration in the Rab- 
binical writings, which are full of absurd 
stories and speculations. Oberve: it was the 
failure in these moral qualities which led to 
their perversion of the gospel in preaching. 
The heart is the real source of error-in relig- 
ion. Sin blinds the spiritual perceptions and 
perverts the spiritual judgment. All false 
religious tendencies originate in a perverted 
heart. See Matt. 7:22, 28; Rom. 16:17, 18; 
2 Thess. 2:11, 12; Titus 1:10; 2 Peter 2:3. 

7. Desiring to be teachers of the law. 
They wished to be regarded as teachers of the 
law, to be ‘‘called Rabbi,’”’ though (from lack 
of these moral qualities) understanding 
neither what they say—that is, the real im- 
port of the assertions they make—nor where= 
of they affirm. Darkened in spiritual per- 
ception, they failed of a clear apprehension 
alike of the true nature and scope of their 
own speculations, and of the law itself, re- 
specting which they so confidently affirmed. 
Plainly the teachers of the law here are not 
the Judaizers opposed in Romans, Galatians, 
and the earlier epistles of Paul. Here he is 
dealing, as Alford well says, ‘‘ with men who 
corrupted the material enactments of the 
moral law, and founded on Judaism, not as- 
sertions of its obligation, but idle fables and 
allegories, letting in latitude of morals and 
unholiness of life. It is against this abuse of 
the law that his arguments are directed; no 
formal question arises of the obligation of the 
law; these men struck by their interpretation 
at the root of the divine law itself.” 

The general thought of the paragraph is 
summed up by Scott: ‘‘The design of the 
gospel is not answered by speculation and 
solving abstract questions, or giving heed to 
fables and endless disputations; but when sin- 
ners, through repentance toward God and 
faith in Christ Jesus, are brought to the ha- 
bitual exercise of holy love, out of ‘a pure 
heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.’ 
All doctrines, ordinances, and forms are just 


7 vain talking; desiring to be teachers of the law, 
though they understand neither what they say, nor 
8 whereof they confidently affirm. But we know that 
9 the law is good, if a mau use it lawfully, as knowing 
this, that law is not made for a righteous man, but 


so far beneficial to us as they are useful in 
producing this effect in our hearts and lives; 
and all that faith is dead which does not thus 
influence men to love God and each other, in a 
practical manner.” 

8-11. Taz Divinzt Law, THOUGH THUS 
PERVERTED, HAS ITS RiaHtT Usz, AccorD- 
ING TO THE GosPEL.—The law is morally ex- 
cellent, if used (by the teacher) according to 
its true purpose, since, according to the gospel, 
the law has its proper application, not to the 
righteous, but to the wicked. ‘‘It was not 
made to fetter conscience by vain and trouble- 
some austerities and ceremonies; it was to 
restrain and bind the wicked.”’ 

8. But we know--Paul’s usual method of 
affirming a general truth which all must con- 
cede; it is probably used here concessively. 
That the law is good—not useful merely, 
but morally excellent; good in itself, and of 
good tendency. (Rom.7:12-16.) If a man use 
it lawfully—that is, conformably to its true 
design. Asif he had said: ‘‘ We concede, as 
all must, that the law is in itself good; but, in 
teaching, it must be used in a manner con- 
formably to its design.’’ It was not intended 
as a means of the sanctification of saints, but 
as a means of conviction and warning for the 
wicked. It cannot, therefore, be that means 
of higher Christian experience and life which 
these fulse teachers would make it. The 
teacher, therefore, is to use it conformably to 
its true intention. 

9. Knowing this, that the law is not 
made—is not enacted, appointed, does not 
exist—for a righteous man, a Christian, 
who has been constituted righteous by justifi- 
cation, and is righteous by virtue of regenera- 
tion and sanctification. ‘‘ Since, according to 
the invariable doctrine of the apostle, all who 
are under the law are also under the curse of 
the law, so that by the works of the law no 
flesh can be justified (@al.3:10; Rom.8:20), it fol- 
lows that by the righteous a Christian man 
must be meant, one who has been justified by 
faith in Christ, and wholly renewed by the 
Holy Spirit. Of such a man, Paul says that 
the law was not made for him.”’ (Van Oos- 
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_ the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and profane, 
_ for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, tor 
manslayers, 

10 For whoremongers, for them that defile them- 
selves with mankind, tor menstealers, for liars, for per- 
_ jured persons, and if there be any other thing that is 
_ contrary to sound doctrine ; 

__ 11 According to the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, which was committed to my trust. 
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for the lawless and unruly, for the ungodly and sin- 
ners, for the unholy and profane, for ! murderers of 
fathers aud 1 murderers of mothers, for manslayers, 
10 for fornicators, for abusers of themselves with men 
for men-stealers, for liars, for false swearers, and if 
there be any other thing contrary to the 2 sound 2 doc- 
11 trine; according to the gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God, which was committed to my trust. 


1 Or, smiters.....+ 2 Gr. healthful 


a 3 Or, teaching. 


terzee.) The question here is not whether 
the law, especially as interpreted by Christi- 
anity, does or does not contain for Christians 
a rule of life; on this the apostle here says 
nothing. But he affirms that the law is not 
the divinely appointed means of sanctification, 
or of a higher Christian life, and that conse- 
quently the false teachers, in attributing to 
the law such a function, are using it contrary 
to its design. In other words, he denies that 
the office of the law is to sanctify—a position 
he has clearly proved and illustrated in Rom, 
7 : 4-25, where he shows that the effect of law 
is to awaken and intensify the sin-principle, 
and not to destroy it. 

Those for whom the law is designed are now 
‘described under two general classes, following 
the order of the Decalogue: 1. Sinners as 
arrayed against God: But for the lawless 
and disobedient—those who refuse to be 
bound by any law, and who submit to no 
higher authority. (Titus1:6,10.) For the un= 
godly and for sinners—the impious and sin- 
ful; in nature and in act opposers of God. 
For unholy and profane persons—those 
who are impure in life and irreverent toward 
that which is sacred; men who in spirit and 
in character are the moral opposites of the di- 
vine purity and sanctity. 2. Sinners as ar- 
rayed against society: For murderers of 
fathers and murderers of mothers. It is 
probable, as Ellicott, Alford, and Huther sug- 
gest, that this should be rendered father smit- 
ers and mother smiters, since parricide and 
matricide were crimes very rare even among 
the heathen, and the original words are 
clearly used in this modified sense in the clas- 
sics. This form of sin against the fifth com- 
mandment is forbidden. ‘‘He that smiteth 
his father or his mother shell be surely put to 
death,’’ (Bxod.21:15.) For manslayers—mur- 
derers. 

10. For whoremongers, for them that 
defile themselves with mankind—such as 
commit sins of uncleanness forbidden in the 


seventh commandment, as fornicators and 
Sodomites, (Rom, 1:27; 1 Cor. 6:9.) For mens 
stealers—a common crime among the hea- 
then; kidnapping men for slaves, for which 
the law prescribed the penalty of death. 
(5x. 21:16.) For liars, for perjured persons 
(or, false swearers), denounced in the ninth 
commandment, and especially in Ley. 19: 12. 
A false swearer designates both him who 
swears to that which is false and him who 
proves false to his oath. And if there be 
any other thing—intended to show that the 
law is against those who commit any form of 
sin, though not here specially mentioned. 
Contrary to sound doctrine. ‘Sound’ is, 
in the sense here intended, a word peculiar to 
the Pastoral Epistles. In its literal use it 
denotes that which is healthy, and also that 
which is healthful. Here, therefore, it char- 
acterizes teaching, not so much as respects its 
correctness, accuracy, although this is in- 
volved; but rather as respects its moral health- 
fulness, its tendency to lead to holiness of 
heart and life. 

1l. According to the glorious gospel | 
(or, gospel of the glory) of the blessed God, 
which was committed to mytrust. The 
gospel is the manifestation of the glory of the 
blessed God, since it is the highest revelation 
of his glorious nature and attributes. (2 Cor. 
4:4,6.) This verse qualifies the whole preced- 
ing statement, and affirms that, according to 
the gospel, the lawis not enacted for the right- 
eous, but for the lawless. The passage, thus 
interpreted, accords with Paul’s doctrine of 
the law, as unfolded in Romans and Gala- 
tians, in which he insists that the office of the 
law, among sinful men, is to reveal sin, and 
thus awaken and convict the sinner. “‘ By 
the law is the knowledge (émiyrwors) of sin.” 
(Rom. 3:19, 20; Gal. 3:19,24.) He denies that the 
law has power either to justify or sanctify the 
soul; this is accomplished only by faith in 
Christ. (Gal.2:16; Bom.7:9.10.) But the believer, 
though neither justified nor sanctified by the 
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12 And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath | 12 


enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting 
me into the ministry ; 

13 Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
and injurious: but I obtained mercy, because I did i 
ignorantly in unbelief. 


I thank him who Jenabled me even Christ Jesus 
our Lord, for that he counted me faithful, appoint- 
13 ing me to Ais service; though I was before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: howbeit I 


1 Some ancient authorities read enableth. 


law, is yet, by virtue of the new life-power, 
received by faith, rising to conformity to law— 
a conformity which constitutes the true goal 
of all the processes of salvation begun within 
him by ‘‘the Spirit of life.”’ ‘t For what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God sending his own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk (in that we 
walk) not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
(om. 8:3,4.) The divine law, therefore, though 
not intended for Christians, as a restraining 
and penal power, does yet, in its essential 
nature as an expression of God’s holiness, 
constitute an ideal of righteousness, to which 
their character and life will be conformed by 
the life-working power of the gospel. 

The thought of the passage, then, may be 
thus stated: The law, as allegorically inter- 
preted by these false teachers, is not, as they 
affirm, a higher means of moral perfection for 
believers than the gospel; so far is this from 
being true, the law was not enacted for the 
Christian, the justified man, as a means of 
moral perfection, but for the sinner as a means 
of awakening, conviction, and judgment. 

12217. THANKSGIVING FoR His CALL TO 
THE MINISTRY, AND FOR THE MrErRcy SHOWN 
<x Hts Conversion.—As one intrusted with 
the gospel, the apostle renders thanks to Christ 
for his calling to the ministry, especially in 
view of his unworthiness as having been be- 
fore a cruel, blaspheming persecutor.. He 
explains that in his case mercy was possible, 
because, in thus persecuting, he had not 
sinned willfully by acting in conscious, delib- 
erate opposition to his convictions, though he 
is nevertheless the chief of sinners; and that 
the design of the mercy thus bestowed was to 
exhibit in him, as the chief of sinners, the 
greatness of Christ’s long suffering, and thus 
through all the ages to encourage the greatest 
of sinners to believe on Christ unto eternal 
life. 

12. And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
who hathenabled me. ‘Enabled,’ empow- 


ered me, filled me with power ; referring, not 
to official authority, nor to miraculous gifts, 
but to spiritual power. (Acts 9:22; Eph. 6:10; Phil. 
4:13; 2Tim.2:1; 4:17.) ‘‘ Endued with power from 
on high,’’ he had been filled with the divine 
knowledge, wisdom, courage, patience, and 
faith, requisite for the great trust committed to 
him; a power which was promised, and has ever 
been given, by the ascended Lord to his chosen 
ministry. (John 14: 16-17, 25; 16:7-15.) For that 
(because) he counted me faithful, putting 
(as shown in that he put) me into the (a) 
ministry. This was the subject, or occasion of 
his thanksgiving. ‘He counted me faithful’ 
may refer to Christ’s designation of him to 
the apostolic work at the time of his conver- 
sion (Acts 26:12-18); if so, he gives thanks for the 
confidence thus expressed in his future fidelity. 
Or, as Paul did not actually enter on his dis- 
tinctive work asan apostle till some years after 
his conversion (Acts 13:1-4), when his fidelity had 
already been tested, he may refer to this later 
epoch, when he was publicly recognized as an 
apostle, as the time when Christ, having thus 
proved him, counted him faithful, putting 
him into a ministry—that of apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

13. Who was before a blasphemer, and 
a persecutor, and injurious—that is, not- 
withstanding I was before one who blasphemed 
the name of Jesus, persecuted his followers, 
and, in word and deed, subjected them to 
insult and outrage. The apostle confessed 
before Festus: ‘‘ Many of the saints did I shut 
up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests; and when they were put to 
death, I gave my voice against them. And I 
punished them oftin every synagogue, and com- 
pelled them to blaspheme; and being exceed- 
ingly mad against them, I persecuted them 
even unto strange cities.’’ (Acts 26: 11,12.) Such 
had been the greatness of hissin ; but, notwith- 
standing this, Christ had not only forgiven 
him, but had also appointed him to an exalted 
ministry in that very church he once thus 
outraged and destroyed. But I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in une 
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14 And the grace of our Lord was exceeding abund- 
ant with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 

15 This 7s a faithful saying, and worthy of all aecep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners ; of whom I am chief. 


belief. The reason mercy was possible in his 
case was that he was not self-hardened by 
conscious and persistent resistance of the Holy 
Spirit. He had not sinned willfully, after re- 
ceiving a knowledge of the truth; but rather 
as blinded by ignorance in the darkness of 
unbelief. (Acts3:17.) Consequently, though 
he was deeply guilty for that unbelief, repent- 
ance was still possible, and, subjectively, he 
stood within the pale of mercy. There is 
here no thought of extenuating his guilt, but 
only an explanation of the fact that, being so 
great a sinner, he could still find mercy. He 
nad not committed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, as those who have persistently resisted 
the clear convictions of their own consciences 
and the illumination and urgencies of the 
Spirit of God; and therefore, great as his 
guilt’ was, his moral nature had not reached 

-that point of utter self-hardening, where re- 
pentance and faith are forever impossible, and 
the sin becomes that which ‘‘shall not be for- 
given, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come.’’ (Matt. 12 : 31, 32.) 

14. And the grace of our Lord was ex= 
ceeding abundant (or, superabounded)—it 
revealed itself in my case, not in an ordinary, 
but in an extraordinary act of mercy. In its 
fullness, it far surpassed the grace shown to 
ordinary sinners. ‘‘ The metaphor is derived 
from a stream. I by my sins obstructed the 
course of God’s grace, but the stream of his 
mercy brimmed over and overflowed the 
mounds and dams of my sinfulness, by the 
surpassing exuberance, copiousness, and power 
of its spiritual inundation.’? (Wordsworth. ) 
With faith and love—the subjective con- 
comitants and results of the flood of grace. 
The apostle comprehends in faith and love all 
the actuating principles or motive forces in 
Ohristian character, and here, as is his wont, 
traces them directly to their source, the grace 
of the Lord. (1 Cor. 15:10; Eph.3:8.) Which is 
in Christ Jesus—that is, the love Paul exer- 
cises toward others originated in, and was 
kept alive through his union with Christ Jesus. 
Love to men has its source, and finds its power 


only in a believing apprehension of Christ’s | 


obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
14 lief’; and the grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly 
15 with faith and love which is in Christ. Faithful is 
the saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom 


lovetous. All genuine fruitage in the branches 
comes from Christ, the vine. (John 15 : 1-5.) 

15. This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation—an expression used to 
give solemnity and emphasis to the following 
statement, as worthy of the utmost attention 
and confidence. Paul uses it only in the 
Pastoral Epistles. (1 Tim. 3:1: 4:9; 2 Tim.2:11, 
Titus3:8.) It may be classed, therefore, with a 
few other peculiar phrases, among the indica- 
tions that these epistles were written at a later 
period than the others, and in near connection 
with each other. It is an expression eminently 
befitting Paul, the aged, attesting his sense, 
from the experience of advancing years, of 
the certainty and worth of the great facts of 
the gospel. That Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners. This is the word 
which is worthy of all acceptation. The em- 
phasis is on ‘sinners,’ indicating this, as the 
source of his joy and hope, as well as the joy 
and hope of all men, that Christ ‘‘came not 
to call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance,’’ to seek and to ‘‘save that which was 
lost.” ‘Came into the world’: note the allu- 
sion to Christ’s pre-existence before ‘‘the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
(Jomn1:1-14.) Of whom I am chief. This 
was true of Paul. 1 As the testimony of his 
own consciousness. The profound insight 
given him into his own heart must have pro- 
duced in him, as such insight has always pro- 
duced in the Christian, the feeling that surely 
no other could have sinned so grievously as 
himself. The publican, when standing before 
God, convicted of sin, cried, ‘‘God be merci- 
ful to me, the sinner!’’ See Luke 18: 18, Re- 
vised Version, margin. He seems to have been 
so utterly absorbed in the consciousness of his 
own sin, that he thought of himself as the 
only sinner, his own sin filling the whole hori- 
zon of hismind. In like manner Paul, with 
clear insight into his own heart and with 
quickened sense of the holiness of God, truly 
feels that he is chief of sinners, surpassing all 
others in the turpitude and greatness of his 
guilt. And 2. Asa matter of fact, none had 
surpassed, perhaps none had equaled him, in 
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16 Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in | 16 I am the chief: howbeit for this cause I obtained 


‘me first Jesus Christ might shew forth all longsuffering, 


for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe on 
him to life everlasting. ee 

17 Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible 
the only wise God, be honour and glory for ever an 
ever. Amen. 


mercy, that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show 
forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample of them 
who should therealter believe on him unto eternal 

17 life. Now unto the King 1 eternal, incorruptible, in- 
visible, the only God, be honour and glory, 2 for ever 
and ever. Amen. ; 


1 Gr. of the ages...... 2 Gr. unto the ages of the ages. 


the boldness and fury with which he had per- 
secuted the church, and defiantly opposed the 
Lord Jesus. This last is probably the promi- 
nent thought here. 

16. Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy. He now unfolds the special purpose 
of Christ, as it respects men, in thus showing 
mercy to him, the greatest of all sinners; it 
wage to show, in this case, to all future ages the 
boundlessness of mercy in the gospel, and 
thus encourage even the worst sinners to seek 
itin Christ. That in me first—that is, as 
the first or chief of sinners, the one who sur- 
passed all others in sin. Jesus Christ might 
show forth all longsuffering—the full, 
boundless extent of it; that, in being shown 
to me, the chief sinner, the long suffering of 
Christ might find the highest possible exem- 
plification. For a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on him to life 
everlasting. The purpose was to set before 
sinners in all after ages an example of the 
marvelous extent of Christ’s patience and 
mercy, in the long suffering and grace shown 
to him, to the end that even the worst of sin- 
ners may be emboldened to believe in Christ 
‘to everlasting life.’ Ifthe Lord saved Paul, 
then no sinner need despair. ‘‘ No man, with 
Paul’s example before him, can reasonably 
question the love and power of Christ to save 
him, whatever his sins have been, if be really 
desire and endeavor to trust him as the Incar- 
nate Son of God, who once died on the cross 
and now reigns on the throne of glory, in 
order to save all who come unto God through 
him.”’ (Scott.) A different view is urged by 
Hofmann, and is perhaps worthy of consider- 
ation. It isas follows: To me first—that is, 
jirst, not by eminence, but in time. Paul 
was first in a long line of blaspheming, per- 
secuting sinners, to whom Christ would show 
his long suffering and mercy. Under the Old 
Dispensation, judgment had speedily fallen on 
opposers, but now, under Christ, mercy would 
wait and would bring even the greatest sinners 
to repentance. Paul was thus a pattern or 


ensample, not fo, but, as the text says, ‘‘of 
those who should hereafter believe on him.” 
Christ’s mercy to him, therefore, was only the 
beginning of a long series of like exhibitions 
of his mercy. 

17. Now unto the King eternal (or, of the 
ages, Revised Version, margin), designating 
God as the infinite Former and Controller of 
the periods or cycles through which the uni- 
verse has passed or will hereafter pass. It is 
equivalent, therefore, to King of Eternity. ‘‘ He 
is presented to our view as supreme Lord and 
Director of the successive cycles or stages of 
development through which this world, or the 
creation at large, was destined to pass—the Sov- 
ereign Epoch-maker, who arranges everything 
pertaining to them beforehand, according to 
the counsel of his own will, and controls what- 
ever takes place, so as to subordinate it to his 
design.’”’ (Fairbairn on Ps. 145: 13.) Immor-= 
tal (or, incorruptible)—imperishable, undecay- 
ing, as 6: 16, ‘‘ who only hath immortality.” 
Invisible—‘‘ dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto, whom no man hath 
seen nor can see.’”’? (6:16) The only wise 
God—the only true, real God. (Deut. 4:35; Isa. 
44:6.) ‘ Wise’ is not in the best manuscripts. 
Be honour and glory for ever and ever 
(or, unto the ages of the ages). Amen—that 
is, unto eternity, the infinite future being con- 
sidered as a series of periods, or cycles, stretch- 
ing endlessly onward. This sublime dox- 
ology, which has no exact parallel in Scrip- 
ture, bursts forth from the grateful, adoring 
heart of the apostle, as he surveys the infinite 
depths and fullness of God’s mercy, experi- 
enced by him as the chief of sinners, and 
promised in Jesus Christ to the guiltiest and 
vilest sinners on earth. The most glorious 
view of God is that gained by an humbled, 
penitent soul, looking up to him as he appears 
in Christ crucified, (Rom. 16: 25-27; 1 Tim. 6: 16.) 

18-20. SoLEMN CHARGE TO FIDELITY IN 
THE Ministry.—The apostle enjoins Timothy 
that, incited by the prophecies formerly ut- 
tered respecting him, he should accomplish 
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18 This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, 
according to the prophecies which went before ou thee, 
that thou by them mightest war a good warfare ; 

19 Holding faith, and a good couscience; which some 
having put away, concerning faith have made shipwreck: 
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This charge I commit uuto thee, my child Timo- 
thy, according to the prophecies which !led the way 
to thee, that by them thou mayest war the good 
19 warfare; holding faith and a good conscience; which 
some having thrust from them made shipwreck 


18 


1 Ur, went b 


efore on thee. 


the good warfare by holding faith and a good 
conscience; since some, having thrust away a 
good conscience, had made shipwreck in re- 
spect of the faith, among whom he instances 
Hymeneus and Alexander, whom he had de- 
livered to Satan, that, by their chastisement, 
they might learn not to blaspheme. 

18. This charge I commit unto thee, 
son Timothy. The purport of the charge is 
expressed in the last clause of the verse, in 
regard to the good warfare. The form of ad- 
dress marks the solemnity and importance of 
the duty enjoined. According to the proph- 
ecies which went before on thee—former 
prophecies, uttered probably in connection 
with his ordination, which both indicated his 
divine call as an evangelist and predicted his 
future eminence in that office. Thus ch. 4: 
14: ‘t Neglect not the gift that isin thee, which 

. was given thee through prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery ”’ ; 
also 2 Tim. 1:6: ‘‘ Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee by the putting on of my 
hands’’; where it would appear that Paul, as 
an apostle, had united with the elders of Lys- 
tra in the ordination of Timothy (Acts 16: 1-3), 
and that by the laying on of the apostle’s 
hands a certain spiritual gift had been super- 
naturally imparted. The prophetic utterances 
which preceded this may have been made 
either through Paul himself or through Silas, 
who was a prophet (Acts 15: 32), or through 
prophets in that church; and as they were dis- 
tinct divine assurances of his heavenly call, 
and of his success in the work assigned him, 
it was fitting that he should remember these 
divine predictions, and find in them strength 
to endure hardness in it. The true minister, 
in the midst of discouragements, afflictions, 
and persecutions, finds nothing more inspiring 
than a vivid remembrance of his divine call 
to the position and the work in which he is 
engaged. It gives faith, patience, persever- 
ance, assurance—the qualities by which he 
triumphs over adversity, and often snatches 
victory from seeming defeat. Such a pro- 
phetic utterance conveyed the divine call to 


Barnabas and Saul: ‘‘The Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.’’ (Acts 13: 2,) 
That thou by (or, in) them mightest war 
a (the) good warfare. This is the purport 
of the charge that, incited by, clad in the 
armor of, these prophecies, he should war the 
good warfare. Encouraged by the memory of 
these divine, prophetic words, he should per- 
severe, amid all obstacles and sufferings, in 
the great work of the ministry, which had 
thus been distinctly given him by God. ‘The 
good warfare’ denotes not a single battle, but 
the well-known, perpetual conflict, appointed 
for the Christian and especially for the Chris- 
tian minister, the whole war, extending to its 
final issue in complete victory. (2 Tim. 4:7.) 

19. Holding faith and a good cons 
science—that is, by holding faith and a good 
conscience; indicating the means by which 
‘the good warfare’ is to be accomplished. A 
pure faith and a clear conscience are essential 
to the maintenance of fidelity in the Christian 
and ministerial life. Which (good con- 
science) some having put away (or, thrust 
From them). There is something in the word 
implying the violence of the act required, 
and the importunity of conscience, reluctant 
to be so extruded. (Alford.) Concerning 
faith have made shipwreck. The refusal 
to maintain a good conscience resulted in the 
loss of the faith, or the true doctrine of the 
gospel. The yielding tosin dulled the percep- 
tion of truth, and opened the way for the 
influx of error. The wreck of faith in the 
soul is thus directly traced to sin in the life, 
by which the spiritual perceptions are first 
made obtuse, and then perverted. The recip- 
rocal relation of conscience and faith is such 
that the perversion of the one leads, by a 
natural law, to the perversion of the other. 
A clear conscience is essential to a pure faith; 
hence, Christ said: ‘‘ If any man will do his 
will, he shali know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God.’ (John 7:17.) Heresy has its 
source, ordinarily, not in the head, but in the 
heart; an evil conscience, which resists, rather 
than obeys, the will and word of God. 
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20 Of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander; whom I 
have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to 
blaspheme. 


20 concerning the faith: of whom is Hymeneus and 


Alexander; whom I delivered unt. Satan, that they 
might be taught not to blaspheme. 


20. Of whom is Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander. Of these names, the former appears 
in 2 Tim. 2:17, where it probably indicates 
the person here referred to; the latter is found 
in 2 Tim. 4:14, with a descriptive addition, 
“the coppersmith,’”’ and also in Acts 19:88, 
as the name of a prominent Jew at Ephesus. 
We have no means of knowing which, if 
either, of these is here designated, for Alex- 
ander was a name so common that quite pos- 
sibly it might designate three different persons 
among the Christians at Ephesus. Whom I 
have delivered unto Satan—probably, by 
an act of excommunication, by which they 
were placed outside of the visible kingdom of 
God and, so to speak, replaced within the 
realm of Satan. In the language of Scrip- 
ture, the devil is called ‘‘the god of this 
world,” ‘‘the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience,’ and the powers of 
evil are described as ‘‘the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world’’; and the soul at conver- 
sion is said to be ‘‘delivered from the power 
of darkness and translated into the kingdom 
of his (God’s) dear Son.,’’ (Bph. 2:2; 6:12; Col. 1:13.) 
This general representation of Scripture, that 
outside of the visible kingdom of God on 
earth is the kingdom of Satan, is here proba- 
bly the underlying conception. That they 
may learn (Revised Version, might be 
taught) not to blaspheme. The word here 
rendered ‘learn,’ ‘taught,’ signifies commonly 
to be instructed by discipline or chastisement. 
(Luke 23:16; 1 Cor. 11:32; 2 Gor. 6:9.) Discipline, as 
inflicted in the apostolic churches, was some- 
times accompanied by bodily evils and suffer- 
ings, at least when administered by apostles; 
and the act of the church in administering it 
was thus, by miraculous intervention, attested 
as having the sanction of God. That such 
discipline is referred to here may be inferred 
from the following considerations: 1. Satan is 
represented as the medium of physical evils 
Thus the calamity and bodily sufferings of 
Job, the ‘‘spirit of infirmity’’ of the woman 
in the gospel, and the mental and bodily evils 
of demoniacal possession, are all directly at- 
tributed to Satan as the medium; and Paul 
calls “the thorn in the flesh”’ ‘‘a messenger 
of Satan.’’ (Job 2:6; Luke 13: 16; 2 Cor. 12: ze! 


Paul, in the case of the incestuous man, di- 
rected the Corinthian Church: ‘‘In the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gath- 
ered together, and my spirit, with the power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an 
one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.’’? (1 Cor. 5: 4,5.) Intimations of 
such bodily chastisments for sin are found in 
1 Cor. 11: 80-382, where, in speaking of their 
misconduct at the Lord’s Supper, the apostle 
says to the Corinthians: ‘‘For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among you, and 
many sleep.’’ It seems probable, therefore, 
that, accompanying this act of excommunica- 
tion, there was some form of bodily suffering 
which was intended to awaken and reclaim 
the offender. Thus most expositors. Ellicott 
says: ‘‘We conclude then, with Waterland, 
that delivery over to Satan was a form of 
Christian excommunication, declaring the 
person reduced to the state of a heathen, ac- 
companied with the authoritative infliction of 
bodily disease or death.’”’ Alford: ‘‘The de- 
livering to Satan, as in 1 Cor. 5:5, seems to 
have been an apostolic act, for the purpose of 
active punishment, in order to correction.”’ 
See also Wordsworth on 1 Cor. 5:5. Barnes: 
‘‘This was an extraordinary and miraculous 
power. It was designed for the government 
of the church in its infancy, when every- 
thing was fitted to show the direct agency of 
God; and it ceased, doubtless, with the apos- 
tles. The church now has no such power.” 


Ch. 2: In unfolding the charge committed 
to Timothy, the apostle gives in this chapter 
special directions in regard to worship in the 
public assembly. 

1-7. THe Dury or Pusiic PRAYER FOR 
ALL Men, EsprcraLty For RuLers.—As 
reasons for this duty he states: 1. The neces- 
sity of good government, in order to a quiet 
and peaceful life; and 2. The excellence and 
acceptableness of such prayer in the sight of 
God, inasmuch as he wills the salvation of all 
men. In proof that God has such good-will 
toward all, and that public prayer, therefore, 
should be offered for all, he shows (a) that 
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CHAPTER II. 


EXHORT therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
rayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be 
made for all men; 
2 For kings, and for all that are in authority: that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty. 


1 I exhort therefore, first of all, } that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for 
2 all men; for kings and all that are in high place; 
that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life in all 


1 Gr. to make supplications, etc. 


there is one God for all men; (6) that there is 
one Mediator between God and all men; (c) 
that the Mediator gave himself a ransom for 
all; and (d) that the testimony to this univer- 
sal provision and offer of salvation in the 
gospel is the divine message appointed for the 
Christian ages, for which testimony Paul had 
been specially appointed an apostle and teacher 
of the Gentiles. 
1. I exhort, therefore, first of all. He 
had charged Timothy (1:18) to war the good 
warfare in the Christian ministry; and now, 
passing from that general charge, he gives 
this specific one in regard to the conduct of 
worship in the Christian assembly. ‘ First of 
all,’ therefore, does not mean first in import- 
ance, nor first in the order of public worship, 
but first in the series of directions he is about 
to give Timothy. That supplications, pray- 
ers, intercessions, and giving of thanks. 
The four terms here used, while doubtless cu- 
mulative, serving to emphasize the duty en- 
joined, also express distinct phases of prayer, 
and are in some respects distinct in their use. 
Though each is sometimes used as a general 
' term for prayer, they seem here to describe 
the several divisions into which public prayer 
naturally falls. ‘Supplications,’ derived from 
a word signifying need, denotes prayer as 
arising from the feeling of need, and thus em- 
braces all petitions relating to the wants of the 
suppliants. ‘Prayers,’ where the act is not 
petition, but worship, the prompting thought 
being, not the needs of the suppliant, but the 
being, attributes, and acts of God, the object 
of worship; and hence, the word includes 
adoration, praise, and worship, as inspired by 
the character and acts of God. ‘ Interces- 
sions,’ prayers offered, not for ourselves, but 
for others, in which the suppliants, looking 
out from themselves upon the needs of all 
classes and conditiuns of men, make petitions 
for others in special need, or for the commu- 
nity, the nation and the world, (Rom. 8:34; 11:2; 
Heb.7:25.), ‘Giving of thanks,’ wherein the 


worshipers, devoutly recognizing the mercies, 
temporal and spiritual, received from God by 
themselves and by all men, offer thanksgiving 
for the same in the Christian assembly, thus 
acknowledging and adoring God as, through 
Christ, the Author and Dispenser of all good. 
These several sides of public devotion, peti- 
tion, adoration, intercession, thanksgiving, are 
here mentioned, not as directing the order in 
which they should be presented (this, doubt- 
less, should be varied), but as exhibiting the 
comprehensiveness and the outreaching, uni- 
versal spiritual sympathy required in public 
worship, (pb. 6:8; Pnil.4:6.) ‘* Christians,” as 
a priestly race, in behalf, and for the welfare, 
of all men, shall offer supplication for the 
common need (éejces), shall adore and invoke 
God as the common Father of all (mpocevxas), 
shall intercede and give thanks (évrevfus and 
évyapiorias) for special needs and blessings as they 
appear among the different classes and circum- 
stances of men, in adversity and prosperity.”’ 
(Beck.) Be made for all men—all men 
without exception, but here contemplated as 
existing in different classes and conditions. 

2. For kings and for all that are in 
authority—as a distinct and conspicuous 
class, selected for special emphasis in public 
prayer. The end or purpose, as also the im- 
portance, of prayer for rulers is now indicated. 
That we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty (or, 
gravity). That is, that God may so influence 
the minds of those in authority as to lead toa 
wise and just government, thus enabling Chris- 
tians to live in peace, free from turmoil and 
oppression, and to pursue a life right in the 
sight of God and honorable in the sight of 
men. ‘Quiet and peaceable ’_words essentially 
synonymous used to emphasize the thought. 
Honesty, or, gravity ; the word, though imply- 
ing honesty, integrity, specially designated 
that which is decorous, becoming; @ conduct 
which is honorable, respected, and which be- 
fore men befits the Christian profession. God- 
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3 For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour; 

4 Who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth. 
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3 godliness and gravity. This is good and acceptable 
4 in the sight of God our Saviour; who would have all 
men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the 


liness and gravity thus present the two sides 
of life, the former the life toward God, the 
latter the life toward men. Such prayer re- 
cognizes the fact that the hearts of rulers are 
in the hands of God, to guide, influence, and 
overrule for the best good of his people; and 
the offering of it in public worship is here 
strictly enjoined. It is evident, if prayer for 
rulers was obligatory under the cruel reign of 
a Nero, the obligation to it must remain to all 
ages, wholly irrespective of the form of the 
government and of the character of those in 
authority; and doubtless, prayer for the gov- 
ernment, rather than denunciation of it, is the 
more effective, as well as the more befitting, 
service in the Christian assembly. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, it was the refusal of the Jews 
to offer sacrifice in the temple for their heathen 
rulers, which proved the immediate occasion 
of the terrific conflict that resulted under Titus 
in the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jew- 
ish state. (‘' Bell. Jud.’’ II. 17, 2.) The apos- 
tolic churches, on the other hand, always made 
prayer for rulers prominent in the worship of 
the Christian assembly; and Justin Martyr, 
in his ‘‘ Apology,’? when vindicating Chris- 
tians from the charge of fomenting sedition, 
appeals to this fact and cites this passage in 
the writings of Paul. (‘‘Apol.’’ 31.) 

3,4. The apostle now suggests motives which 
should lead to prayer for all men, as enjoined, 
ver. 1. For this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour. Such prayer is 
in God’s sight both morally excellent and well 
pleasing. God is here called ‘‘our Saviour”’ 
to intimate at once the claim he has on our re- 
gard for what is acceptable to him, and the 
motive we have to pray for the salvation of 
others in the fact that he saved us. Who 
will have all men to be saved—or, since 
he wills that all men should be saved. Here 
(1) is the proof that prayer for all is accept- 
able with God; it is in harmony with his own 
benevolent will. His infinite benevolence 
embraces all men, and would find satisfaction 
in their salvation, Here also (2) is a motive 
to prayer for all men. If God benevolently 
wills that all men should be saved, we ought 
to be in sympathy with him, and pray for all. 


‘‘Tmitate God; if he wills that all men should 
be saved, do thou also will it; but if thou 
willest it, pray for it.” (Chrysostom.) Note: 
It is not said that God has decreed to save all 
men; this would contradict other Scriptures, 
and would be contrary to fact, since some are 
plainly not saved, (Matt. 25: 41-46; John 5: 28, 29 ; 2 Thess. 
1:69.) But he wills that all men should be 
saved. It is his will of benevolence; that will, 
or disposition of his infinite heart of sympathy, 
which finds perpetual expression, when he 
‘‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the sjust and 
on the unjust’’; and which found its no- 
blest expression, when he made his Son 
‘the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but for the sins of the whole 
world’’ (Matt. 5:45; 1 John 2:2), and thus by 
an infinite sacrifice provided a salvation ade- 
quate fcr, and freely offered to, all men. This 
benevolent desire of God for the salvation of 
all men is often seen in Scripture. ‘‘ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.’’ (Bzex.33:11.) ‘*The 
Lord is long-suffering to usward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance,’’ See 2 Peter8:9; com- 
pare Hosea 11:8; Matt. 23:37. He desires 
their salvation, however, only in accordance 
with the principles of his righteous govern- 
ment, and therefore through faith in the re- 
demption he has provided in Christ. ‘‘ Paul 
teaches not only here, but in other places 
(compare Rom. 8:82; 11:82; Titus 2:11), that 
the desire of God to bless all sinners is un- 
limited, but it can only be in the ordained way 
of faith.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) And to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth. The 
means by which salvation must be appro- 
priated is by coming to the knowledge (éni- 
yvwors, full apprehension, realization, convic- 
tion) of the truth; not all truth, but the 
truth, ‘the truth as it isin Jesus.” God wills, ° 
therefore, that men be saved by coming to a 
knowledge of the truth. ‘‘For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’’ (John 3:16.) 
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5 For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; 

6 Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time. 
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5 truth. For there is one God, one mediator also 
between God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus, 
6 who gave himself a ransom for all; the testimony 


5. For—the ground of God’s benevolent 
will for the salvation of all men, and of the 
consequent duty of public prayer for all. 
There is one God—as there is but one God, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor of all 
men, it is evident that he is God, not of a part 
of men only, but of all men, and in his benev- 
olent will he must desire the salvation of all 
men. The same argument is used in regard 
to the universal offer of salvation. See Rom. 
3: 29, 80; compare 1 Cor. 8: 4-6; Eph. 4: 6. 
And one mediator between God and 
men—the fact that one Mediator stands be- 
tween God and all mankind also shows the 
impartial regard of God for all men, and the 
consequent duty of prayer for all. A media- 
tor (secirs) is one who stands between parties 
who are at variance, in order to reconcile 
them, or who are in nature and dignity so 
widely separated that they can communicate 
only through an intermediate person. The 
* word is used of Moses, because he stood be- 
tween God and Israel, communicating God’s 
will to them, and interceding with God for 
them, (Exod. 20: 19-22; Deut. 5: 22-31; Gal.3:19,20.) It 
is elsewhere used of Christ. (Heb.8:6; 9:15; 
12:24.) The idea of mediation, which was cen- 
tral in the Old Testament, pervades the New. 
‘No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 


Father, be hath declared him.’”’ ‘‘No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.’’ (Jonn1: 
18; 14:6.) he man Christ Jesus. The arti- 


cle is not in the original. It is not the man, 
nor a man, but MAN, humanity exalted to 
true manhood by its union with God in the 
person of Christ Jesus. The expression em- 
phasizes the nature in which Christ acts as 
Mediator: it isin Humanity, the nature com- 
mon to all men, and therefore all who bear 
that nature have a part in his mediation. (Heb. 
2:6-18.) Horas the Son of God took on him the 
nature of man, in order therein to act as 
Mediator, it follows that he is the Mediator 
for all who bear that nature. Noson of man, 
however lost and degraded, falls without the 
scope of Christ’s mediation, but has through 
it the possibility of salvation in the Son or 
MAN, the one Mediator between God and 


Humanity. Herein we see the worth and 
dignity of man, since it is in Humanity Christ 
is performing his mediatorial work, and, by 
thus exalting our nature, has set before every 
human being the glorious possibilities of sal- 
vation and eternal life. 

6. Who gave himself a ransom for all. 
The ransom he paid was paid for all, and if 
he died for all, his church ought to pray for 
all. ‘Gave himself’ points out, not only the 
voluntariness of his offering, as John 10: 17,/ 
18, but also the completeness of it. He gave, 
not his life only, but himself, in his whole 
personality and work, including his humilia- 
tion, suffering, and death, as described in Phil. 
2:6-8. ‘‘ That the main fact alluded to here 
is the death of Christ, we know; but it is not 
brought into prominence, being included in 
and superseded by the far greater and more 
comprehensive fact, that he gave himself, in 
all that he undertook for our redemption.’’ 
(Alford.) ‘ A ransom (avridvzpov) for all.’ The 
simple form (Avzpov) denotes, according to 
Cremer: 1. ‘‘ The price paid for the liberation 
of those in bondage.”’ 2. ‘‘The means of 
expiation with reference to this result.’? The 
compound word, used only here in the New 
Testament, brings forward more distinctly 
the idea of substitution. Thus Wordsworth: 
‘“ What does he mean by ransom? Mankind 
was guilty, and liable to the punishment of 
death, and he gave himself in their stead 
(avri).”’ Ellicott: ‘‘In this important word 
the idea of a substitution of Christ in our 
stead cannot be ignored.” Fausset: ‘‘ Not 
merely ransom, but a substituted or equivalent 
ransom, the Greek preposition (ayr‘) implying 
reciprocity and vicarious substitution.’’ Thus 
most interpreters. Compare Matt. 20: 28; 
Acts 20:28; 1 Cor. 6: 20; 1 Peter1: 18, 19. 
Beck well coucludes: ‘‘So far, therefore, as 
Christ’s work was accomplished in his self- 
offering, as the holy and righteous one, he was 
himself the price paid, the Avrpov; and so far 
as he by that self-offering entered truly into 
the place of all men, even into the death pen- 
alty attaching to human sin, in order to bring 
men exactly and truly into his own place in 
relation to God—thereby is he avriavtpov.”” To 


By 


7 Whereunto I am ordained a preacher, and an 
apostle, (I speak the truth in Christ, and lie not,) a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity. He 

8 I will therefore that men pray every where, lifting 
up holy hands, without wrath and doubting. 
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7 to be borne in its own times; whereunto I was ap- 
pointed a !preacher and an apostle (I speak the 
truth, I lie not), a teacher of the Gentiles in faith 
and truth. 

8 I desire therefore that the men pray in every 
place, lifting up holy hands, without wrath and 


1 Gr. herald. 


be testified in due time, or, the testimony 
(appointed) for its own times. This is in appo- 
sition to the whole preceding statement in the 
verse. That God is the God of all men, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, and that Christ is the one 
Mediator between God and all mankind, hav- 
ing offered himself a ransom for all—is the 
testimony to be borne in the Christian ages. 
This forms the grand message of the Christian 
ministry ; they are to proclaim the fullness 
and freeness of salvation in the gospel, as 
sufficient for, and offered to, all men, of every 
race and clime and tongue under heaven. 
This universality, alike in the provision and 
in the offer of salvation in Christ, is ‘‘the 
mystery which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now re- 
vealed unto the holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
of his promise in Christ by the gospel.” 
(Eph. 3 : 3-9.) 

7. Whereunto I am ordained, etc. Unto 
which (testimony) IT was appointed a herald 
and an apostle. For the proclamation and 
establishment of this great truth—THE GOSPEL 
FOR ALL MEN—Paul was specially called and 
sent forth; and in testifying to that moment- 
ous fact, he is first a herald, or proclaimer, 
and secondly, an apostle, one personally se- 
lected by Christ as an authorized representa- 
tive of him and an inspired expounder of his 
gospel. I speak the truth in Christ, and 
lie not. The best manuscripts, except the 
Sinaitic, omit ‘‘in Christ’’ here. This pro- 
testation of truthfulness was not needed to 
assure Timothy, but was important in accred- 
iting him to others as an assistant of a genuine 
apostle, especially in view of the opposition 
to Paul’s apostolic character and authority, 
often evoked by his assertion of the univer- 
sality of the offer of salvation. Compare 
Rom. 9:1; 2 Cor. 11: 31. A teacher of the 
Gentiles—a further emphasis of the distinc- 
tive position God had given him as the apostle 
to the Gentiles and of the consequent univer- | 


sality of the gospel; from which necessarily 
follows the duty of prayer for all men, the 
main subject of the passage. In faith and 
verity—showing the sphere or element in 
which he exercised the office of teacher of the 
Gentiles; it was in the faith on Christ and in 
the truth of the gospel. This was the sub- 
stance, as well as the subject, of his teaching. 
8-15. PosITION AND DUTIES OF THE SEXES 
IN THE WORSHIP OF THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 
—1l. Of the men. On them is devolved the 
service of prayer, respecting which it is re- 
quired that it be performed (1) only by men 
of blameless lives and (2) without anger and 
disputation. (8.) 2. Of the women. (1) They 
are to observe modesty in apparel and pro- 
priety in deportment, being distinguished for 
good works rather than for costly array. (2) 
They are to keep silence, inasmuch as the 
office of teaching in the public assembly of 
the church is not permitted them. (9-15.) This 
restriction of the ministerial office to men is 
explained : such a function would be inconsist- 
ent with that subordination of the woman to 
the man which is involved (a) in the creation of 
the woman subsequent to, and as a helpmeet 
for, the man, and (4) in the precedence of the 
woman in the fall, and the greater relative 
weakness of nature therein shown. But 
woman, though thus denied a public, official, 
position as teacher of the church, is not denied 
salvation, but shall attain it, not in the exer- 
cise of public functions, but while filling her 
normal position in the family and home life. 
8. I will therefore—the language of 
authority, not merely of wish; it was his will 
as an apostle. As he resumes here the subject 
introduced (ver.1-3), but interrupted by a di- 
gression (ver.4-7), the word therefore is added 
to mark the resumption. That (the) men 
pray every where. ‘Men’ in the Greek 
has the article, the men to emphasize the 
restriction of prayer in the public assembly to 
men. Probably at Ephesus, as elsewhere, in 
the absence of church edifices, the church had 
different places of meeting ; but ‘every where,’ 
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_ 9 In like manner also, that women adorn themselves 
in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety ; 
not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array ; 

A0 But (which becometh women professing godliness) 
with good works, 


9 disputing. In like manner that women adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel, with shamefastness and go- 
briety ; not with braided hair, and gold or pearls 

10 or costly raiment; but (which becometh women pro- 


1 Or, doubting. 


or, in every place in which it assembled for 
worship, prayer was to form a part of the ser- 
vice, and the offering of it was a function 
devolved onthe men. Lifting up holy hands 
—at once intimating acommon bodily attitude 
in prayer, uplifted hands, and defining the 
character required in those who officiated 
in it. (2 Chron. 6:12; Ps.28:2; 63:5; 134:2; 141: 2.) 
They must be men whose hands are unstained 
with wrong. This is a frequent figure for 
uprightness, purity of life. (Job 17:9; Ps. 24:4; 
James4:8.) The Hebrews washed their hands 
before offering worship. (Ps.26:6.) The church 
is ‘‘a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sac- 
rifice acceptable to God by Jesus Christ’’ ; 
and no man may venture to exercise this 
priestly function, in offering before God the 
worship of the Christian assembly, unless his 
* character and life befit the profession of godli- 
ness. Clemens Romanus, the contemporary 
of Paul, wrote to the Corinthian Church: 
‘* Let us come to him in holiness of soul, lift- 
ing up to him pure ana undefiled hands.”’ 
(Epistle 1:29.) Without wrath and doubt- 
ing (or, disputation). ‘ Wrath’ expresses the 
inward passion, ‘disputation’ the outward 
manifestation of it in angry discussion. The 
worship of the church is not to be offered 
amidst angry wranglings, which presuppose a 
state of mind unfitted to such a service, and 
can only bring discredit on it. (Matt. 5: 21-24; 
6:14,15;1Peter3:7.) Thus substantially Bloom- 
field, Huther, Van Oosterzee, Wiesinger, and 
Wordsworth. Ellicott, however, prefers the 
rendering of our version, ‘‘ doubting’’ to ‘‘dis- 
putation,’’ with whom Alford, Fairbairn, and 
Beck concur. ‘Compare in this sense, Mark 
6:24; James 1: 6, 7. 

9. In like manner also—as he had before 
declared his apostolic will respecting the posi- 
tion and function of men in public worship, 
he now ‘in like manner’ points out the proper 
sphere and deportment of women init. Inthe 
case of both, the directions relate to the public 
assembly of the church. That women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, 


with shamefacedness and sobriety—their 
apparel is to be neither gaudy nor slovenly, 
but well ordered, decorous, such as befits the 
womanly and Christian character; and their 
deportment is to be marked by modesty and 
discretion. Wordsworth has well defined 
‘shamefacedness’ (or, shamefastness, as in 
Revised Version), as that ‘‘inner grace of 
reverence... especially self-reverence, which 
shrinks from anything unseemly and impure,’”’ 
and ‘sobriety’ as ‘‘that soundness of mind, 
which regulates and controls all inordinate de- 
sires, and exercises a dignified self-restraint on 
the actions and deportment.”’ This last word 
is explained by Ellicott: ‘‘sobermindedness,”’ 
or ‘‘the well-balanced state of mind, arising 
from an habitual self-restraint.’”’ Not with 
braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array—' braided hair,’ or plaztings, referring 
probably, not to the mere braiding or plaiting 
of the hair, but to the custom then prevalent 
in fashionable life, of interweaving in the hair 
gold, silver, pearls. causing it to flash brilliantly 
in the light. ‘Gold’: the chains, rings, brace- 
lets, and anklets, with which the female was 
often laden. Compare Isa. 3 : 16-24, for a 
graphic description of female extravagance 
in ornament, and the prophet’s denunciation 
of it. Here, asin 1 Peter 8: 3-5, all outward 
ornaments are not forbidden, but only that 
excess in their use which marks a frivolous 
mind anxious for display. Their outward 
adorning is not to be their distinguishing 
mark. 

10. But (which becometh women pro-= 
fessing godliness) with good works—they 
shall adorn themselves, not in costly array, 
but by means of good works. Their chief dis- 
tinction, as they appear in the church of God, 
shall be one of character, derived from deeds 
of charity and self-denying labors in the work 
of religion. Such adorning alone ‘ becometh,’ 
or befits them as ‘ professing godliness,’ or piety 
toward God, who regards, not the outward 
appearance, but the inward character and the 
actual life. ‘Godliness’ (@cocéBea, a word not 
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11 Let the woman learn in silence with all subjec- 


n. 

12 But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence. 

13 For Adam was first tormed, then Eve. 

14 And Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived was in the transgression. 


11 fessing godliness) through good works. Let a 
12 woman learn in quietness with all subjection. But 
I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have 
13 dominion over a man, but to bein quietness. For 
14 Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam was 
not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath 


elsewhere used in the New Testament): it de- 
notes reverence toward God, an attitude of 
mind which should lead to modesty in apparel 
when appearing before him. 
dead articles of apparel, shall be their adorn- 
ing; and this living adorning comes only 
through the practice of good works.”’ (Beck.) 
The connection is rightly given by Calvin: 
““Tf piety must be attested in works, then the 
profession of it ought to appear in the chaste- 
ness of the apparel.’’ 

11. Let the woman learn in silence 
with all subjection. The position of woman 
in the public worship of the church is here 
defined. It is that of asilent learner, in man- 
ner and in act yielding subjection in all lawful 
respects to the authority that God has given to 
man as leader of worship in the assembly of 
the church. This is laid down asa rule uni- 
versal in the churches. (1 Cor. 14: 34,35.) The 
gospel had elevated the position of woman, 
and given her a share in the ordinances and a 
place in the assembled church. The great 
truth, so new to the ancient world, that in the 
kingdom of God ‘‘there is neither male nor 
female ... but all are one in Christ Jesus,”’ 
had lifted the sex toa higher plane; and it 
might well occur that, in using the liberty 
thus conferred, some, especially in a city like 
Ephesus, would seek to exercise functions in- 
consistent with the original and unchangeable 
position of subordination that God had ap- 
pointed for the sex. 

12. But I suffer not a woman to teach 
—that is, to exercise the office of teacher, or 
preacher, in the church. The whole passage 
relates to the public worship of the church; 
the context, therefore, plainly limits the word 
‘teach,’ as used here, to teaching, or preaching, 
in the public assembly. Nor to usurp au- 
thority over the man. A reason for the pre- 
ceding prohibition. The position of teacher, 
or preacher, in the public congregation in 
itself implies superiority or authority over 
those who are taught; and the functions of 
this office are, therefore, forbidden to woman, 
98 inconsistent with the subordinate position 


“Their life, not ; 


that God assigned her. The apostle thus 
teaches that the repulsion which is felt in a 
well-constituted mind at the appearance of 
woman in such a position is not the result of 
mere education or prejudice, but is natural, 
springing from an instinctive sense of its im- 
propriety as a violation of natural order. But 
to be in silence. Referring still solely to 
her position and duty in the public assembly 
of the church. 

13,14. For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve—a proof of the subordination of woman 
to man as seen in the order of their creation; 
the man was first created, and only afterward, 
and as supplementary, the woman. ‘‘First, 
so that the woman was created for him.” 
(Bengel.) The sense is more fully expressed 
(1 Gor. 11: 7-9), ‘* For the man is not of the woman, 
but the woman of the man. Neither was the 
man created for the woman, but the woman 
for the man.’”’ And Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman being deceived, 
was in the transgression. A second proof 
of woman’s subordination, as also a reason for 
her subjection, is that, in the temptation, her 
greater weakness was manifest, in that, while 
Adam was not deceived, she was completely 
deceived by the tempter. The serpent, recog- 
nizing the greater weakness of her nature, 
assailed her and not the man (Gen.3:1); and 
she, being fully deceived, has come into trans- 
gression. She was thus first in the transgres- 
sion, and that through a pliancy of nature 
which, it is implied, the serpent did not expect 
in the man, and would not have found in him. 
The man, on the other hand, was not thus 
deceived, but only yielded to sin when the 
tempter, tn-2ugh the woman’s fall, had gained 
the higher vantage ground of approaching him 
through her persuasions, and of influencing 
him through the love he bore her. (Gen. 3:12, 17.) 
The man and the woman both sinned; but the 
woman was the more susceptible to deception, 
yielding to a temptation lower in form and 
less in power. Eve, the first woman, is here 
regarded as representative of her sex, showing 
in her weakness the relative inferiority of 
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woman in that form of intellectual and moral 
strength required for leadership and the exer- 
cise of authority; but it is obvious that this is 
not inconsistent, either with her superiority 
to man in those qualities which specially dis- 
tinguish her within her true sphere, or with 
the many and marked exceptions in which the 
female nature has proved itself superior, alike 
in penetration to detect and expose deception, 
and in power to resist and overcome tempta- 
tion. There is here, also, perhaps a reminis- 
cence of the sentence pronounced on the 
woman (Gen.3:16); ‘‘Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
Compare 1 Cor. 11: 8-15; Eph. 5: 22-24. 

The passage plainly denies to woman the 
office of the ministry, or the function of prayer 
and instruction in the public assemblies of the 
church, on the ground that such an office, as 
it involves authority over the man, is incon- 
sistent with the divinely-constituted nature 
and position of woman as subordinate to man, 
The proofs of this subordination are two: 1. 
It is indicated by the order of their creation, 
* — Adam was first formed, then Eve,’—where, 
however, the proofs of woman’s inferior posi- 
tion is not found merely in her later creation, 
but rather in the cause of it; namely, that her 
creation was in order to supply a need of the 
man, and that, in effecting it, she was taken 
out of him. (Gen. 2: 18-24; 1 Cor.11: 7-9.) She was, 
therefore, only a complement of the man; a 
subsequent, and not a primary, figure in the 
transaction. 2. The subordination of woman, 
in nature and position, further appears in the 
fall, in that the serpent, recognizing her rela- 
tive weakness, assailed, not the man, but the 
woman; and in that, completely deceived, she 
yielded, and thus came first into transgression. 
These reasons, founded on the original consti- 
tution and nature of the woman, are plainly 
valid in all places and in all ages; and the 
rule excluding woman from the office of the 
ministry in the church, of which they form 
the ground, is consequently universal and per- 
petual. Resting on the primal relation God 
established between the sexes, it is unrestricted 
by time and place, and remains in force for 
all the ages. This rule, however, requiring 
the silence of women in the public worship of 
God, can only by a most arbitrary interpreta- 
tion be applied to her in the informal, social 
meeting. Plainly it is only in the official 


position of the public teacher of the church 
she would ‘usurp authority over the man’; 
and the inhibition, therefore, has its natural 
limitation to the functions of the ministerial 
office. In spirit, indeed, it would forbid to 
woman, in any mixed assembly, an arrogant, 
declamatory, or didactic mode of address, as 
unsuited to her nature and relations; but noth- 
ing in the language or connection here can 
properly be construed as forbidding her, in 
the informal social gatherings of Christians, 
the utterance of her heart experiences in the 
communion of saints, and the outhreathing of 
her spiritual desires in communion with God, 
provided it be done in a manner befitting the 
modesty and gentleness of her sex. Indeed, 
many examples show that public prayer and 
address were not forbidden to woman on all 
occasions, as that of Anna in the temple 
(Luke2:38), and that of Mary and the women 
assembled with the one hundred and twenty. 
(Acts 1:14.) The apostle elsewhere refers, with- 
out rebuke, to women praying and prophesy- 
ing in the church, and prescribes the manner 
in which they should do this. (1 Cor.11: 3-16.) 
[May not the apostle refer, in 1 Cor. 11: 3-16, 
to small, social meetings of Christians wherein 
thought and feeling were expressed in a con- 
versational manner? This interpretation was 
accepted by Meyer in the last edition of his 
commentary, and it brings the passage into 
harmony with his direction in 1 Cor. 14; 34-36. 
That Christians often met in small groups in 
private houses is evident from several passages 
of the New Testament, and it certainly is pos- 
sible that Paul had in mind such meetings.— 
A. H.] The plain import of the passage here 
is, therefore, woman, being subordinate to 
man, should fill no office and exercise no 
function in the church involving authority 
over man; but neither the language here, nor 
the analogy of other Scripture, allows an in- 
terpretation forbidding her participation in 
public exercises consistent with the subordi- 
nate position of her sex, although without 
doubt her chief sphere, as here indicated, is 
the home life. 

15. Notwithstanding—that is, that she 
came thus into transgression—she shall be 
saved in (or, through) childbearing—that 
is, the ‘childbearing’ decreed in God’s sen- 
tence on her, ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children ’’ (Gen. 3:16), which, as the special 
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15 Notwithstanding she shall be saved in childbear- 
ing, if they continue in faith and charity and holiness 
with sobriety. 
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15 fallen into transgression: but she shall be saved 
through 1 her childbearing, if they continue in faith 
and love and sanctification with sobriety. 


CHAPTER III. 


HIS is a true saying, If a man desire the office of a 
bishop, he desireth a good work. j 


1 2¥Faithful is the saying, If a man seeketh the office 


1 Or, the childbearing 2 Some connect the words 


Faithful is the saying with the preceding paragraph. 


sorrow of her appointed lot, is selected here 
as characterizing her whole sphere in life; 
namely, the home, in its privacy and sanctity, 
rather than the public assembly, in its utter- 
ances of worship and instruction. ‘ Notwith- 
standing’ her sin, she shall find salvation; yet 
not through using the functions and usurping 
the authority of man, but through abiding in 
the sphere and performing the functions God 
has appointed her. ‘‘A holy married life, 
with the bearing and training of children, is, 
as a rule, the appointed path for women; and 
it will end in their salvation in spite of their 
original weakness, if that path be humbly and 
faithfully pursued.’’ (Conybeare.) ‘' Child- 
bearing evidently denotes the sphere which 
properly belongs to the woman, and thus 
stands in opposition to the sphere of public 
teaching, which she enters only by usurpa- 
tion.’’ (Wiesinger.) Thus Bengel, De Wette, 
Huther, Beck, and most expositors. Words- 
worth, however, interprets: ‘‘ Saved through 
the childbearing—that is, through the blessed 
childbearing of the promised SEED OF THE 
Woman, the second Adam, Jesus Christ.’’ 
With this concur, for substance. Doddridge, 
Macknight, Ellicott, and Fairbairn. If they 
continue in faith and charity and holi= 
ness with sobriety. Lest they might con- 
ceive of the peculiar functions of their life as 
the means of their obtaining salvation, rather 
than as the sphere in which it is to be attained, 
the apostle here states the means on which 
their salvation is conditioned: they must first 
possess, and then continue in, faith and love 
and holiness, with self-restraint, or sobermind- 
edness. 

Note: The apostle here, as elsewhere, as- 
sumes that the Mosaic account of the creation 
and fall is, not only in substance, but in detail, 
historically true. He has here distinctly based 
on the statements recorded in Genesis his ar- 
gument respecting the relative position of the 
sexes in the church through allages. Indeed, 
the entire Pentateuch, in all its essential facts 


and in the forms of expression it employs, is 
uniformly treated by Christ and his apostles 
as authentic and historic, a course absolutely 
inconceivable, if it were either mythical or 
allegorical in character, or a post-exilian com- 
position falsely ascribed to Moses. See Matt. 
22: 81, 32; Mark 10:3; John3: 14; 7:19; 
8:58; Rom. 4: 3; 10:5; 1 Cor. 10: 2; 2 Cor. 
3:7; Gal. 3: 8. 


Ch. 3: 1-7. QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED 
In A Pastor.—He who aspires to this office is 
desiring an honorable work; in him, there- 
fore, the following qualifications are required: 
1. An irreproachable Christian character, un- 
blemished by vices and adorned by the 
Christian virtues. (2, 3.) 2. A wise and firm 
guidance and rule in his own family, as the 
pledge of his ability to preside over the 
church. (4, 5.) 8. A maturity of Christian 
experience and character, sufficient to insure 
that his elevation to the office will not serve 
to inflate his pride and thus work his injury. 
(6.) 4. A good reputation outside of the 
church, so that, resting under no reproach, his 
influence in the office may not be impuired, 
and he may not thereby fall into the snare of 
the devil. (7.) 

1. This is a true saying (or, faithful is 
the saying)—an expression found chiefly in 
the Pastoral Epistles, designed to emphasize 
the following statement as important and 
worthy of confidence. If a man desire, or, 
seek—literally, stretches himself out after; 
that is, aspires to, the aspiration here being 
not necessarily other than an honorable one. 
Compare Heb. 11:16. The word may denote 
that longing desire for the work of preaching 
the gospel which is the primary evidence of a 
divine call to it, and without which there is no 
real fitness for it. It is probable that in the 
Ephesian Church there were those who thus 
aspired to the pastoral office. The office ofa 
bishop—in the Greek, only a single word 
(émoxom}) ; literally, oversight. It denotes in 
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2 A bishop then must be blameless, the husband of 
one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to 
hospitality, apt to teach; 
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2 of albishop, he desireth a good work. The 1 bishop 
therefore must be without reproach, the husband of 
one wife, temperate, soberminded, orderly, given to 


1 Ov, overseer. 


Scripture: 1. The act of visitation, as when 
God visits men, either for blessing, as ‘‘the 
time of thy visitation’? (Luke 19:44), or for judg- 
ment. (Isa.10:3.) 2, The office of an overseer 
(énicxomos). Here, as the context shows, it is 
used in the latter sense, and characterizes the 
office by its chief work, the oversight or care 
of the church. The word pastor, as at present 
used, is the equivalent of ‘bishop’ (ériexomos), 
as used in the New Testament. He desireth 
a good work—not merely a good positiou or 
dignity, but a good work; an occupation 
which is morally excellent, alike in its object 
and in its exercise, a vocation worthy of one’s 
aspiration, in the beneficence and grandeur of 
its purpose and in the purity and excellence 
of its nature. 
The word here translated ‘bishop’ (éricxomos) 
was ‘‘the name given in Athens to the men 
sent into subdued States to conduct their 
affairs.’ (Cremer.) In the New Testament 
it is used as follows: The verb (émoxoréw) from 
which it is derived is found twice—Heb. 12: 
15: ‘‘ Looking diligently, lest any man fail of 
the grace of God,’’ and 1 Peter 5:2: ‘‘ Feed 
the flock of God, which is among you, taking 
the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly.’’ In the second instance it refers to 
the pastor’s office. The noun (énicxomos) is 
found five times, in four of which it designates 
a pastor, or overseer, of a church (Acts 20:28; 
Phil.1:1; 1 Tim.3:2; Titus1:7), and in one Christ as 
the Pastor, or Overseer, of the whole church. 
(1Peter2:25.) The terms bishop and elder in 
the New Testament are plainly used as desig- 
nations of the same officer; the distinction 
between them, elevating the bishop in rank 
above the elder, is post-apostolic and wholly 
unknown in Scripture. The evidence of this 
is as follows: 1. These terms are repeatedly 
used as interchangeable, as Acts 20: 16, 28; 
Titus 1:5-7; 1 Peter 1:2. 2. The qualifica- 
tions and duties required of them are identical, 
as1 Tim. 3:1-7; Titus1:5-9. 3. Ordination, 
which has been claimed as a special preroga- 
tive of bishops, in the later sense of the word, 
was plainly conferred by the eldership, or 
presbytery, 1 Tim. 4:14. 4. Elder, derived 


from Jewish usage, emphasizes the dignity of 
the office, while bishop, taken from the Greek, 
points out its peculiar work as one of over- 
sight; both terms were, therefore, naturally 
in common use, as designating different aspects 
of the one office. Jerome says: ‘‘A presby- 
ter, therefore, is the same as a bishop, and 
before these were, by the devil’s instigation, 
parties in religion, and it was said among the 
people: ‘I am of Paul,’ and ‘I of Apollos,’ 
and ‘I of Cephas’; the churches were goy- 
erned by the common council of the presby- 
ters.’? (‘‘Com. on Titus.’’?) This view of the 
identity of the bishop and presbyter, or elder, 
in the New Testament, has now the sanction 
of nearly all scholars, English and German, 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal, and ought to be 
regarded as settled. 

2. A bishop then. Such being the ex- 
alted nature of a pastor’s office and work, he 
proceeds to show, as an inference therefrom, 
the qualifications necessary for it. Must be 
blameless—literally, one who in wrestling 
gives his adversary no hold on him; hence, 
one who gives no occasion of reproach, irre- 
proachable in character and conduct. The 
husband of one wife—not that he must be 
a married man, although the passage, con- 
trary to the Romish dogma of the celibacy of 
the clergy, clearly implies that a pastor in the 
apostolic churches was usually a married man, 
and perhaps, as Huther suggests, ‘* there is at 
bottom a pre-supposition that it is better for a 
bishop to be married than to be unmarried.’’ 
But the requirement is that, if married, he 
must have but one wife. The question then 
occurs, whether this forbids, in the candidate 
for the pastoral office, that he have more than 
one wife at the same time, or that he remarry 
after his first wife’s death. Is it polygamy or 
is it remarriage that is here prohibited ? 

The latter view, that it forbids remarriage, 
was, in accordance with the prevailing ascetic 
tendency, very early taken by some in the 
patristic churches. It has always prevailed 
in the Greek and the Oriental Churches, and 
is defended by many eminent Protestants, as 
Bloomfield, Wiesinger, Van Oosterzee, Hu- 
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ther, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, and 
Fausset. The grounds of this view may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 1. That no 
evidence exists of polygamy in the apostolic 
churches; there was, therefore, no need of its 
prohibition in the ministry. 2. That a gen- 
eral sentiment then prevailed against second 
marriages, especially by persons engaged in a 
sacred work, as is plain from the prohibition 
of it in the Pagan priesthood, and from the 
frequent condemnation of it in the patristic 
literature. Abstinence from it in the Chris- 
tian ministry would, therefore, be naturally 
required as a matter of expediency, that the 
common sentiment of society might not be 
offended. 8. It is generally added, however, 
that the rule, as it was thus based, not on an 
immutable moral principle, but on temporary 
expediency, is not now imperative, in the 
changed condition of modern public senti- 
ment. The other interpretation, however, 
making it forbid polygamy, or the having of 
more than one living wife, is by far the more 
natural, alike from the language and the cir- 
cumstances. It was held among the Fathers 
by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Jerome, Oecu- 
menius, and Theophylact, and among Pro- 
testants has been advocated by Calvin, Henry, 
Scott, Barnes, Fairbairn, and Beck. It rests 
on the following considerations: 1, Accord- 
ing to Rom. 7:2-4, death absolutely sun- 
ders the marriage bond, leaving the survivor 
wholly free, as if never before married, to 
enter into a new marriage relation. Conse- 
quently the man who marries again, after 
being bereft by death of his former wife, is, 
in the Pauline conception, still only ‘‘ the hus- 
band of one wife.’’ The apostle could never 
conceive of such a person as having more than 
one wife; and he can, therefore, by no just 
construction of language, be conceived here 
as regarding a remarriage as disqualifying for 
the pastorate. 2. Remarriage, after the death 
of the wife, cannot be in itself wrong, since 
the apostle expressly sanctions the remar- 
riage of widows (1 Cor. 7:8, 9,39), and, in the 
case of the younger widows, directly enjoins 
it. (5:14) Now, as there is no principle 
which would distinguish, in this respect, the 
case of the woman from that of the man, the 
same rule must apply to both. This argu- 
ment is strengthened, also, when the apostle’s 
emphasis on the universal right of marriage is 


considered. ‘‘Marriage is honourable in al.” 
(Heb. 18:4.) 8. Polygamy was at that time not 
uncommon, both among Jews and Gentiles, 
especially in the East; and, sanctioned by ex- 
alted examples in the Old Testament, there 
was danger that it might find a permanent 
place in the Christian Church. ‘‘ Even in the 
time of Justin we find the Rabbins practicing 
polygamy” (‘‘ Dial. cum Tryph.”’ page 226, ed. 
Pan); ‘‘the Emperor Theodosius enacted a 
special law, anno 893, forbidding polygamy to 
the Jews” (Tholuck, on Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. 5:31). 

But, as it was the purpose of the gospel to 
elevate the female sex and restore the mar- 
riage relation to its original condition (Matt. 19: 
3-12), as the union of one man to one woman, 
it was in the highest degree probable that 
polygamy would be forbidden in a church 
officer. For if, as is altogether probable, 
some such polygamous families had been con- 
verted, and the difficulties and hardships at- 
tending their separation had led to their tem- 
porary tolerance in the church, still it might 
be expected that men in such polygamous 
relations, though tolerated in private station, 
would be excluded from those public, official 
positions, in which Christianity was expected 
to be more conspicuously exemplified. Be- 
sides, the lax laws of divorce, and the still 
more lax usages of society in regard to di- 
vorce then prevalent among both Jews and 
Gentiles, made it a not unusual fact that a 
married man had several former wives still 
living, who, having been divorced on some 
other than the one Scriptural ground, were in 
the sight of God still his wives. Now sucha 
man, when converted, might find it impossible 
to rectify the false marital relations thus 
formed, and might, nevertheless, be allowed a 
place in the church; but it is plain that he 
could not be put in the conspicuous and re- 
sponsible position of a pastor. [If we bear in 
mind the following facts: (1) that no cases of 
actual polygamy in the early churches are 
reported—that is, no instances of men living 
with two or more women as their wives at the 
same time; (2) that the practice of divorce 
for unscriptural reasons was alarmingly fre- 
quent—more frequent, indeed, than at almost 
any other period in history; (3) that the apos- 
tle gives the same rule in the same form of 
expression respecting a widow (5: 9), who can- 
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_ _ 8 Not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous ; 

_4 One that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity ; 


3 hospitality, apt to teach; 1no brawler, no striker 
but gentle, not contentious, no lover of money; one 
that ruleth well his own house, having Ais children 


1 Or, not quarrelsome over wine. 


not be supposed to have lived with more than 
one husband at the same time, or to have 
been rejected by Paul for marrying again 
after the death of her husband, but who may, 
by improper divorce, have had more than one 
_ husband—it appears safe to assume that the 
apostle had in view those, and those only, who 
might properly be regarded by Christians as 
having more than one wife, because they had 
effected divorce for insufficient reasons, and 
had taken a second wife. See a fuller exami- 
nation of these passages in the editor’s ‘‘Scrip- 
tural Law of Divorce,’’ pp. 61-70.—A. H.] 
4. There is no adequate evidence that remar- 
riage was forbidden to the Pagan priesthood, 
nor that a common sentiment existed against 
it, either in the Greek or Roman population 
in the apostolic age. The popular sentiment 
which prevailed against it at a later period 
-was based on the false asceticism which after- 
‘ward arose as Christianity became corrupted. 
It seems clear, therefore, that the disqualifica- 
tion here intended is not remarriage after the 
death of a wife, but polygamy, or the having 
at the same time more than one living wife. 
Vigilant. The word denotes one who is 
abstinent, especially as regards the use of wine 
or strong drink, but, in a derived sense, one 
who is watchful over all his appetites and pas- 
sions, to hold them in due restraint. Sober 
(cédpwv)—of sound mind; one who has at 
once sound sense and sound morals, in whom 
the moral understanding dominates the lower 
vature, and the man is hence sound minded. 
self-restrained, discreet. Of good behav- 
iour (xécyios)—referring to the outward de- 
portment; orderly, decorous, a kind, court- 
eous man, a Christian gentleman. The word 
denotes that which is well ordered, and thus, 
in some connections, modest, as ch. 2: 9,} 
Given to hospitality—hospitable, ready to 
entertain strangers: a duty specially import- 
ant in the social conditions of ancient times, 
when Christians could not find entertainment 
at the public inns without danger, either of 
insult or of complicity with idolatry. (Rom. 12- 
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13; Titus 1:10; Heb. 13:2; 1 Peter 4:9.) Apt to teach 
—including both the disposition or the love 
for teaching, and the ability or skill for it. 
The minister, then, must neither be ignorant 
nor undisciplined; for how can one be “‘apt 
to teach”’ whose mind is unstored with knowl- 
edge and untrained to impart it’? (2 Tim. 2: 24-26.) 

3. Not given to wine—literally, not with 
wine. The word, by usage, marks the per- 
son, not only as addicted to wine, but also as in 
the condition of character and life resulting 
from such a habit, ‘including drunkenness 
and its manifestation’’; hence, a brawler, or 
violent, disorderly person. No striker—not a 
man of violent, combative disposition, per- 
haps including here the bodily manifestation 
of it. He must be one who has his temper 
under control, not moved by passion, but 
ready to ‘‘show all meekness to all men.’ 
Not greedy of filthylucre. This is not found 
in the older manuscripts, but is probably in- 
terpolated from Titus 1:7, where it properly 
belongs. Thus nearly all, except Beck. But 
patient, not a brawler. Forbearing and 
uncontentious, the two attributes standing in 
contrast with the disposition of the ‘‘striker.’’ 
The pastor is not to be a hasty, passionate, vio- 
lent man, but to possess a spirit of gentleness, 
averse to disputeand quarrel. (2Tim.2:24) Not 
covetous—free from avarice, or greed of 
worldly gain, with perhaps a retrospective re- 
ference to the requirement, ‘‘given to hospi- 
tality.’’? ‘‘Covetousness is bad in any, but 
worst in a minister whose calling leads him to 
converse so much with another world.” 
(Henry.) 

4. One that ruleth well his own house 
—or, presides well over his own household. 
Having his children in subjection. His 
character and government at home must be 
such as to secure a well-ordered household, in 
which the children are in habitual subjection. 
The duty and importance of a wise and firm 
family government are constantly taught in 
Scripture (Gen. 18:19; Ps.101:2; Prov.22:6; Eph.5:4), 
and the sad results of failure in this find illus- 


14 What odppwy is within, that kéouv0s is without.” 


(Bengel.) 
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5 (For if a man know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the church of God?) 

6 Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil. 

7 Moreover he must have a good report of them 
which are without; lest he fall into reproach and the 
snare of the devil. 


5 in subjection with all gravity; (but if a man know- 
eth not how to rule his own house, how shall he 
6 take care of the church of God 2 not a novice, lest 
being puffed up he fall into the condemnation of 
7 the devil. Moreover he must have good testimony 
from them that are without; lest be fall into 


1 Gr. judgment. 


tration in the case of Eli, (18am.3:11-14.) With 
all gravity. Referred by Van Oosterzee, 
Beck, Hofmann, and others to the: father, as 
marking the dignity of manner befitting him 
in the family; but it seems more naturally 
here to characterize the bearing and deport- 
ment of the children, ‘‘with reverent modesty,” 
as it is understood by most. Compare Titus 
1:16: 

5. For if a man know not how to rule 
his own house, how shall he take care of 
the church of God? An argument paren- 
thetically interposed. A pastor is to preside 
over the church, as a father presides over his 
household; the success of the candidate in the 
narrower sphere of his own home, is, there- 
fore, a proper test of his adaptation to success 
in the wider sphere of the church. If he has 
failed in the less charge, he is clearly unfit for 
the greater. Here, as everywhere in the New 
Testament, in describing the work of a pastor, 
emphasis is placed, not merely on the preach- 
ing function, butalso on the presiding, govern- 
ing function. (Heb. 13:17: 1 Pet. 5: 1-4:) 

6. Not a novice—literally, one newly 
»nlanted, a neophyte, a recent convert. Lest, 
being lifted up with pride (or, self-conceit) 
—literally, lest being filled, or enveloped, with 
smoke; that is, his self-conceit, like smoke, 
darkening his vision, so that he does not see 
clearly his own weakness and danger, and thus 
stumbles into some trap set for him by the ad- 
versary. ‘‘Wrapt wn smoke, so that, inflated 
with self-conceit and exaggerated ideas of his 
own importance, he cannot see himself and 
others in the true light.’’? (Fausset.) (1 Tim. 6:4; 
2Tim.3:4.) He fall into the condemnation 
of the devil—that is, the condemnation into 
which the devil fell. Throughout Scripture, 
as in 2 Peter 2:4; Jude 6, the fall and con- 
demnation of angels appear as originating in 
a pride which led to self-will and rebellion; 
and the new convert, suddenly elevated to a 
post of distinction in the church, was in danger 
thereby of a self-conceit that might lead to his 
destruction. For ‘‘ pride goeth before destruc- 


tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ 

(Prov. 16:18.) ‘* We should take heed of pride, 
because it is a sin that turned angels into 
devils.’’ (Henry.) Doubtless, there is so wide 
a difference in the age, character, and tenden- 
cies of recent converts, that no fixed rule is 
possible, as to the length of time which should 
elapse before any one can properly be admitted 
to the ministry; but the most imperative con- 
siderations demand that careful heed be given 
to this prohibition, for the welfare, alike of the 
convert himself, and of the Church of God. 
The wrecks of many a Christian character, 
thus destroyed, lie all along the course of 
Christian history, and emphasize the warning 
‘‘Lay hands hastily on no man.”’ (5: 22.) 

7. Moreover, he must have a good re= 
port of them that are without—that is, of 
those who are not members of the church. In 
the selection of a pastor, regard must be had to 
the reputation he has in the general commu- 
nity, as to his truthfulness, integrity, and pu- 
rity of life. His character and life among men 
must be such as to inspire confidence, so that, 
in discharging the duties of his office, he may 
commend himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. (2Cor.4:2.) This care in 
reference to the general reputation of church 
officers is elsewhere enjoined and exemplified. 
(Acts 6:3; 16:2; 2Cor,6:3,4; 1Thiss.4:12.) Lest he 
fall into reproach. The reproach resulting 
from his previous ill-repute, which would be 
intensified by his elevation to the conspicuous 
position of a pastor. Or the reference may be 
to the reproach occasioned by a possible re- 
lapse into those evil courses, which had already 
alienated from him the confidence of the peo- 
ple. And the snare of the devil. The 
minister’s own moral power is weakened if he 
is conscious that his course of life has been such 
as-to alienate from him the confidence of the 
community; such an one, therefore, should not 
be set apart to the office, because he would 
be thereby more exposed to fall, by the temp- 
tation either to seek the popular favor by false 
methods, or to defy public opinion by a bold 
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continuance in evil courses. It is evident, 
also, that no man whose character is under 
reproach, or even serious suspicion, can ever 
accomplish in a community the true work of 
a Christian pastor, however brilliant may be 
his talents, or attractive his social qualities. 
The qualifications here required in the pas- 
tor belong, as in the related passages, 2 Tim. 
2: 15-26; Titus 1: 5-9, rather to the realm of the 
common, homely virtues than to that of in- 
tellect and learning. These grand moral char- 
acteristics, as forming the foundation of minis- 
terial character and usefulness, must distin- 
guish the ministry in all ages and all lands; 
and, while the intellectual gifts and culture of 
the pulpit will differ in different individuals 
and at different times, the presence of the 
moral qualities here specified is always and 
everywhere an essential condition of admission 
to the office. 
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It is the duty, therefore, of a | 


church before electing a pastor, and of a pres- | 


bytery before ordaining him, to ascertain 
whether these qualifications are found in the 
candidate. His moral dispositions; his self- 
. government; his spirit and life at home and 
abroad; the reputation he has, as a man and 
a Christian, outside of the church—all these 
are points of chief moment in the qualifica- 
tions of a pastor. The primal question to be 
asked, therefore, is not ‘‘Is he talented? Is 
he learned? Is he eloquent? Is he social?”’ 
but far more, ‘‘Is he thoroughly Christian in 
character, and godly in life?’’ For in the pas- 
' toral office, while gifts are important, grace is 
essential. Moral and spiritual qualifications, 
however, though fundamental, are not the only 
conditions of admission to the pastoral office, 
for the apostle requires also that a man be ‘apt 
toteach.’ Elsewhere, also, he gives charge that 
God’s word be committed only to ‘faithful 
men, who shall be adle to teach others also,”’ 
‘‘in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves,”’ ‘‘aéle by sound doctrine to ezx- 
hort and convince the gainsayers’’; and that 
the minister show himself ‘t approved of God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.”’ (2 Tim. 
2:2,15, 25; Titus1:9.) The pastor’s work is to un- 
fold and enforce truth in the pulpit, as well 
as to illustrate it in holy living. Piety, there- 
fore, essential as it is, if not accompanied with 
mental gifts and discipline, is not evidence of 
a ministerial call 
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8-13. QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED IN DEA- 
cons.—They must be: 1. Men of dignified 
deportment, truthful, temperate and liberal. 
(8.) 2 Men who hold the gospel in a 
pure conscience, (9.) 38. Men who have been 
tested and have shown themselves quali- 
fied, in character and ability, for the office. 
The deaconesses, who were probably often 
chosen from the wives of the deacons, the 
apostle adds, must possess the same moral 
qualifications, in general, as the deacons. (10, 
11.) 4. Deacons are to be men who have 
only one living wife, and who preside well 
over their own households (12). Finally, the 
value and importance of the deacon’s office 
is seen in the richness of its reward, which is 
found in the higher advancement in grace and 
the greater confidence in faith which its right 
use secures. (18 ) 

The Greek term for deacon (ddéxovos) signi- 
fies, in general, one who serves, a servant in 
any capacity; but its special application in the 
New Testament is to the second class of church 
officers. Of these the earliest record is found 
in the appointmentof ‘‘the seven.’’ (Acts6:1-6,) 
For the work to which the ‘‘seven”’ were set 
apart—namely, ‘‘ toserve tables,’’ or supervise 
the temporal welfare of the Church—is one of 
universal and permanent necessity, and is 
designated by the corresponding verb (évaxovév), 
the appropriate word for the work of the dea- 
con’s office ; while it is also placed in contrast to 
the work of the ministry, ‘prayer and the 
ministry of the word,”’ as being a distinct func- 
tion. The general sense of Christendom has, 
therefore, interpreted this as the institution of 
the diaconate. and the subsequent references 
to the office in the New Testament confirm 
this view. The following facts appear in 
Scripture: 1. It isa permanent office in the 
church; for not only is the permanent need of 
such officers evident, but deacons are men- 
tioned with bishops as the ordinary officers, 
#nd their qualifications alone, besides those of 
bishops, are specifically prescribed. See Phil. 
1:1; 1 Tim. 8: 8-18. Compare, also, Rom. 
12:7; 1 Peter4:11. 2. They are chosen by 
the whole congregation of disciples, and are 
ordained by the ministry. (Acts6:5,6) The 
term of service, whether long or short, is not 
prescribed, and is doubtless to be decided by 
each church for itself. 8. The duty of the 
deacons is to administer the temporal affairs of 
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8 Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
luecre ; 

9 Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure con- 
science. 

10 And let these also first be proved; then let them 
use the office of a deacon, being found blameless. 


the church, such as the relief of the poor, the 
support of public worship, the care of the 
church property, and the provision for the due 
administration of the ordinances, This is evi- 
dent from their original appointment. They 
were ‘‘to serve tables,’’ that is, attend to ar- 
rangements for the sustenance of the poor and 
of the ministry, this being done froma com- 
mon fund; and their work is thus placed in 
direct contrast with that of ‘‘the twelve,’’ 
which was ‘‘prayer and the ministry of the 
word.’’ While, therefore, the elders supervise 
the spiritual welfare of the church, the dea- 
sons have the supervision of its temporal in- 
terests. In the Episcopal organization of the 
church, the deacons form the third order of 
spiritual officers, and are empowered to preach 
and baptize. They are not ‘‘lay,’’ but ‘‘ cleri- 
cal’’ officers. As opposed to this, however, it 
is significant that, among the qualifications 
here required for the diaconate, Paul omits, 
apt to teach, and emphasizes those qualities 
which give special fitness for secular duties, 
thus, as in its original appointment, broadly 
distinguishing the office from that of the 
preacher. Itis true that Philip, one of ‘‘the 
seven,”’ preached and baptized; but this oc- 
zurred some time after his choice to the dia- 
zonate, and when he had become an eyan- 
gelist. (Acts8: 26-40; 21:8.) 

8. Likewise must the deacons be grave 
—of dignified character and deportment; seri- 
ous men, free from levity and frivolity. Not 
doubled-tongued—of double speech, saying 
one thing to this, and a different to that; or, 
of deceitful speech, saying one thing, but 
meaning or doing another. In their official 
work, they are necessarily in constant inter- 
course with the members of the church, and 
prevarication or duplicity in them must be 
most pernicious in its influence. They are, 
therefore, to be men of transparent character, 
truthful in their words and faithful to their 
promises. Not given to much wine—not 
wine bibbers. Wine and strong drink were 
torbidden, on pain of death, to the Jewish 
priests, when engaged in the services of the 


8 reproach and the snare of the devil. Deacons in 
like manner must be grave, not duubletongued, not 
9 given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; hold- 
ing the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 
10 And let these also first be proved; then let them 


Tabernacle. (Lev.10:9.) They were also pro- 
hibited to the heathen priesthood in their tem- 
ple worship. Much more, then, might we 
expect that a man addicted to them would be 
disqualitiea for official position in the Chris- 
tian Church. (ver.3.) Not greedy of filthy 
lucre—base gains. ‘‘All gain is filthy (liter- 
ally, base) which is set before a man as a by- 
end in his work for God.’’? (Alford.) The 
love of money is especially dangerous in one 
who, by his office, is placed in trust with the 
church funds, and is concerned in the admin- 
istration of them. Toa man greedy of gain, 
the temptation would be great, if not to actual 
theft, yet to such use of the funds as might 
further his personal pecuniary interests. Note 
the case of Judas. See John 12: 6; compare 
Titus 1:11; 1 Peter 5: 2. 

9. Holding the mystery of the faith. 
‘Mystery,’ in the New Testament, does not 


ordinarily denote that which is mysterious or 


difficult to understand, but rather that which 
was once hidden—a truth, or cycle of truths, 
which was before undiscovered, but which has 
now been made known by revelation from 
God. It denotes here the whole cycle of truths 
relating to the person and work and salvation 
of Christ, which, once hidden from men, but 
now revealed in the gospel, are apprehended 
and received by faith. Compare Rom. 16: 
26; 1 Cor. 2:7; Gal. 3; 23; Eph. 8: 38-12. In 
a pure conscience—that is, a conscience 
which has been made free from guilt, and is 
kept pure, or in conscious integrity, by faith 
in Christ. The conscience, thus pure, ‘was to 
be, as it were, the insphering principle (2 Tim. 
1:3).’? (Ellicott.) ‘The pure conscience is 
the coffer in which the truth is best deposited.” 
(Van Oosterzee.) ‘‘ Pure doctrine and pure 
conscience must always go together.’’ (He- 
dinger. ) 

10. And let these also—not ‘‘also,”’ as if 
in addition to the bishops, but rather, let these, 
moreover—that is, in addition to the things 
already required. First be proved—not by 
any formal procedure, but by a life in the 
church of sufficient length to test their real 
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11 Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers, 


_ sober, faithful in all things. 


12 Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, rul- 


_ ing their children and their own houses well. 


3 For they that have used the office of a deacon well 


_ purchase tu themselves a good degree and great bold- 
ness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


11 serve as deacons, if they be blameless. Women in 
like manner must be grave, not slauderers, temper- 
12 ate, faithful in all things. Let deacons be husbands 
of one wife, ruling their children and their own 
13 houses well, For they that have served well as 
deacons gain to themselves a good standing, and 
great boluness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus 


character and ability. Then let them use 
the office of a deacon, being found 
blameless. They are not to be selected 
from new and untried men, but from those 
who, after trial, have proved themselves fitted 
for the office. ‘‘The more prominent the place 
God allots any one, the more blameless should 
be his life, because many observe him.” 


_ (Starke. ) 


11. Even so must their wives. Better, 
as in the Revised Version: Women in like 
manner—that is, women filling the deacon’s 
office, deaconesses. As the words occur in the 
midst of a description of the qualifications of 
deacons, the Anglican Version, as also Conant, 
translates ‘‘their wives,’’ with which accords 
the view of Calvin, Henry, Barnes, Cony- 
beare; Huther, and others. Decisive reasons, 
however, seem here to require its reference to 
the deaconesses, who may, indeed, often have 
been wives of deacons, but who are here men- 
tioned as the female members of the diaconate. 
For, 1, it is evident that deaconesses existed 
in some of the apostolic churches, since we 
read of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at 
Cenchrea (Rom.16:1), and of certain women 
who at Philippi labored with Paul in the gos- 
pel, and seem to have had an official position. 
(Poil.4: 3.) In the post-apostolic churches, this 
office certainly existed ; and, indeed, the seclu- 
sion of females in the East, and the peculiar 
relations of the sexes in Greek cities, must have 
made such female officers a necessity. 2. In 
like manner, with which this verse begins, is 
the same transitional word that introduced the 
directions for the deacons, and in itself suggests 
the introduction of a classseparate from them; 
and doubtless the verse was introduced at this 
point, because the qualifications of the deacon- 
esses form, as will be seen, a parallel to those 
required of the deacons in the immediately 
preceding verses. 3. The Greek has not ‘their 
wives,’ but simply women (yvvaixes), without 
article or pronoun, and it is, therefore, prop- 
erly rendered, not ‘‘their wives,’’ but women, 
and, in this context, female deacons. 4. It is 
difficult to see why the qualifications of dea- 


cons’ wives should be specified, and not also 
those of bishops’ wives; but there was.a plain 
reason for defining the qualifications of the 
deaconesses, since to them was largely com- 
mitted the administration of church relief, 
pecuniary and spiritual, among the female 
members of the flock. The great body of 
commentators, therefore, ancient and modern, 
have understood this passage as relating to 
deaconesses.. Must be grave—dignified in 
deportment, serious, decorous. Not slan-= 
derers—literally, mot devils, calumniators, 
‘‘talebearers, carrying stories to make mischief 
and sow discord.’’ It ‘‘corresponds to the 
‘doubie-tongued’ (&Aéyous), in the males, be- 
ing the vice to which the female sex is more 
addicted.”’ (Alford.) Sober—parallel to the 
““not given to much wine”’ in the men, and 
perhaps, therefore, to be taken as at least 
including the physical sense. Faithful in 
all things—placed over against ‘greedy of 
filthy luere’ in the men, and requiring a scru- 
pulous fidelity in the administration of the 
relief funds of the church, as well as in the 
discharge of the other duties of the office. 

12. Let the deacons be the husbands or 
one wife. As in the pastor’s office, so also in 
the deacon’s, polygamy, or having more than 
one living wife, is a disqualification. See notes 
under ver. 2. Ruling their children ana 
their own houses well. It seems to bo 
implied that the deacon will ordinarily be « 
married man and the head of a family, over 
which he is required so to preside as to secure 
a well-ordered household. Compare ver. 2, 4. 

13. For they that have used the office o) 
a deacon well—better, They that have servea 
well as deacons—at once a reason for requiring 
such qualities in the deacon and an incentive to 
the earnest and diligent use of them, since 4 
great reward attaches to the office. Purchase 
to (or, gain for) themselves a good degree 
(or, standing)—literally, step, as the step 
before a door or on a staircase; hence, figur. 
atively, a step upward, an advanced position 
Of this good standing, or upward step, thre, 
different interpretations have been given: 1 
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14 These things 
unto thee shortly : 
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rite I unto thee, hoping to come | 14 
ole Bin re ‘115 unto thee shortly; but if I tarry long, that thou 
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These things write I unto thee, hoping to come 


A preferment in the church, as from the dea- 
con’s to the pastor’s office. 2. An advanced 
spiritual position in a richer religious exper- 
ience and an enlarged spiritual power. 3. A 
higher position at last in the greater reward 
God will bestow upon his faithful and suc- 
cessful servants, as taught in the parable of 
the pounds. (Luke19: 11-27.) The second of these, 
interpreting of an advanced. position in Chris- 
tian experience and life, seems here best suited 
to the context—at least, as the main thought ; 
since the apostle would hardly present eccle- 
siastical preferment as a motive to fidelity ; and 
the reference to the higher position of the 
faithful in heaven, though suitable as a motive, 
is less consonant with the motive that follows, 
‘great boldness in the faith,’ which plainly 
relates to the present life. The expression 
presents, therefore, as a reward of fidelity in 
the diaconate, a higher standing place in the 
Christian life in a richer consciousness of union 
with Christ and a more full realization of the 
Christian hope, although perhaps the heavenly 
reward need not be excluded, as it is in full 
accord with the doctrine of the future reward 
of believers as taught by Christ (Matt. 19:29; 
2% :34-40; Luke 19:11-27), and by the apostles (1 Cor. 
3:8-15; 2 Cor.9:6; 2 Tim. 4:7,8; 1 Peter5:4; 2John8), And 
great boldness in the faith which is in 
Christ Jesus—perhaps not ‘in the faith,’ but 
as the Greek is without the article, in faith. 
The right use of the office secures a strong 
faith or a higher confidence in the exercise of 
that faith which is based on Christ. 

It will be observed that here, as in the case 
of pastors, the qualifications emphasized are 
those rather of the homely virtues than of the 
brilliant gifts. They are qualities of character 
and life such as evoke the respect and love and 
confidence of men, and form the essential basis 
of religious power. The passage thus suggests, 
not that high culture and brilliant gifts should 
not be sought in church officers, but that the 
virtues of a solid character and a pure life are 
of far higher moment; and that, while the 
former may sometimes be wanting, the latter 
ought never to be absent. 

Note also that here, as everywhere in the 
New Testament when permanent officers are 
mentioned, only two classes appear in the 
church—pastors and deacons; the qualifica- 


tions of the one class adapting them to the 
work of public instruction and spiritual guid- 
ance in the church, those of the other fitting 
them for the wise and safe administration of 
its temporal concerns. There was no third 
class; but the qualifications named and in- 
structions given all relate to these two classes 
only. Evidently there was no prelatical 
bishop at Ephesus presiding over the diocese 
of Asia, otherwise the injunctions here given 
would have been sent to him, and not to 
Timothy. Certainly Timothy himself was 
not Bishop of Ephesus, since his office was 
that of an evangelist (2Tim.4:5), traveling as 
an assistant to Paul (4cts16:1-3); and he had 
been, at this time, only temporarily left at 
Ephesus for a special work (1:3), Paul himself 
expecting soon to return and relieve him of 
his charge (3:14,15). Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive an assumption more absolutely desti- 
tute of Biblical foundation than that which 
makes Timothy ‘‘ the first Bishop of Ephesus.’’ 
A prelate, or hierarchical bishop, as the head 
of a diocese, is wholly unknown in the New 
Testament. 

14-16. OBEDIENCE TO THE ABOVE IN- 
STRUCTIONS ENFORCED BY THE DienitTy 
OF THE CHURCH, AS THE HousE oF Gop, 
AND ITs IMPORTANCE AS THE PILLAR AND 
GROUND, OR Bask, OF THE TRUTH.—1. Paul, 
though hoping to come to Timothy soon, yet 
contemplates delay as possible, and sends, 
therefore, these instructions, that he may 
know how to conduct himself in the affairs 
of the Ephesian Church. (14, 15.) 2. The 
importance of guiding aright the affairs of the 
church is shown, (a) from the exalted char- 
acter of the church as ‘‘the house of God,” 
“the church of the living God’; (6) from 
the momentous relation of the church to the 
world, as ‘‘the pillar and base of the truth,” 
in conserving and proclaiming divine truth 
among men; and (c) from the sublime char- 
acter of the truth, thus witnessed by the 
church, as the ‘MYSTERY OF GODLINESS,’ OR 
Gop INCARNATE; HIS LIFE, DEATH, RESUR- 
RECTION, AND GLORIFICATION. (15, 16.) 

14. These things write I—the foregoing 
instructions, especially those relating to the 
qualifications of pastors and deacons. Hop- 
ing to come unto thee shortly (or, more 
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15 But if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how 
thov oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God 
which is the church of the living God, the pillar and 
_ ground of the truth, 


Mayest know ! how men ought to behave themselves 
in the house of God, which is the church of the liy- 
16 ing God, the pillar and #ground of the truth. And 


1 Or, how thou oughtest to behave thyself...... 2 Or, stay. 


quickly). Circumstances at present portended 
delay, but he hoped that some change would 
occur in his situation, allowing him to come 
sooner than now seemed probable. 

15. But if I tarry long (if, notwithstand- 
ing my hope, Iam delayed) that thou mayest 
know how thou oughtest to behave (or, 
conduct) thyself—or, how men ought to con- 
duct themselves. The construction admits of 
either translation, but the former accords 
better with the scope of this passage. In 
either case the reference is not to behavior 
or deportment, but to the course of action to 
be pursued, that thou mightest know how to 
act, what course of action is required in con- 
ducting the affairs of the church. In the 
house of God. The temple in Israel was 
“‘the house of God,’’ because he dwelt in it 
among his people and his visible presence was 
there manifested in the Shekinah above the 
mercy seat in the Holy of Holies. This was 
typical of the church. In the New Testa- 
ment his redeemed people constitute his house, 
he dwelling in them as within a living temple. 
Hence the church is represented as a build- 
ing, a glorious structure composed of ‘‘living 
stones,’’ ‘‘built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone; in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto 
a holy temple in the Lord’’; ‘‘an habitation 
of God through the Spirit.’?, Eph. 2 : 20-22; 

“compare 1 Cor. 3: 9-17; 2 Cor. 6: 16; Heb. 
8:6; 2 Peter 2:5. And as the whole body 
of his people form his living temple, so also 
each local church, as composed of believers 
united by faith to the one Lord, forms ‘the 
house of God,’ within which he dwells and 
reveals his glorious presence. Which is (or, 
Since it is; inasmuch as it is) the church of 
the living God. In contrast with the temple 
made by hands at Ephesus, enshrining the dead 
image of Diana, this glorious structure, in 
which Timothy ministered, was ‘‘a living 
community of saints pervaded by the living 
God.’’ The word church (éxxAnoia) is used in 
the New Testament one hundred and fifteen 
times. Of these, in three instances it denotes 


the legislative assembly of citizens in a free 
Greek city; in two, the Hebrew ‘“‘congrega- 
tion of the Lord’’; and in one hundred and 
ten, the Christian Church. As designating 
the church, it is used ninety-two times of the 
local church, as ‘‘ the church at Jerusalem,” 
“‘the churches of Galatia’; and eighteen 
times, either of the whole church, conceived 
as composed of all the elect, who are to form 
one grand assembly at last in heaven, or of 
Christians generally, asin Acts 9: 81: ‘Then 
had the church (corrected text) rest through- 
out all Judea and Galilee and Samaria.”’ In 
the text the word refers to the local church at 
Ephesus, but contemplated (as every true 
church is, in fact), as a type, a dim but real rep- 
resentation of the universal spiritual church. 
The ministry of Timothy, and of the pastors 
and deacons, was concerned with the affairs of 
this ‘church of the living God’; and hence 
the high qualifications required in them, and 
the care and order and solemnity which should 
mark their ministration. The pillar and 
ground of the truth. The apostle, with char- 
acteristic rapidity of transition, now changes 
the figure. The temple is here no longer the 
church, but the truth—especially the great 
truth of the incarnation, and of the life, death, 
resurrection, and universal reign of the God- 
man; and the church is a column and base of 
this temple, sustaining it, and bearing it up 
for the gaze and wonder and faith of men. 
As a column, with its base, or foundation, sus- 
tains and lifts aluft the magnificent temple, 
displaying its splendor and strength, and the 
genius and skill of its architect, even thus is 
each church a column and base of the truth. 
It is God’s chosen institution, by which his 
truth is upborne and made known through all 
ages. It is not the author of the truth, nor 
the authority on which the truth is published ; 
but, receiving the truth from God as given in 
his word, its office is to conserve and publish 
it as God's message to men. Without the 
church, therefore, the truth, unpreserved and 
unproclaimed, would perish from the earth. 
Some interpreters make this clause, not appo- 
sitional with ‘‘the church of the living God,” 
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16 And without controversy great is the mystery of 

odliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 

Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the worid, received up into glory. 


without controversy great is the pete 24 of godli- 
ness; 1 He who was manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world, received up in 


glory. 


1 The word God, in place of He who, rests on no sufficient ancient evidence. Some ancient authorities read which. 


but the beginning of a new sentence—thus, 
‘A pillar and ground of the truth, and con- 
fessedly great is the mystery of godliness.’’ 
But surely the apostle, even in his old age, 
could hardly have used such rhetoric. The 
other, and older, construction, is far more 
Pauline, and is consonant with his purpose 
here, to unfold the greatness of the church 
and its mission, in order to impress Timothy 
and the ministry of all ages with the greatness 
of their charge and the consequent necessity 
of high qualifications in those who under- 
take it. 

16. And without controversy—that is, 
confessedly ; it is a point that must be acknowl- 
edged—greatis the mystery. ‘Mystery’ here, 
as in ver. 9, denotes, not that which cannot be 
apprehended or understood, but that which 
was once hidden or unknown; something 
which the reason could not have discovered, 
but which can be known only by revelation 
from God, and which, as a fact of pure revela- 
tion, can be received only by faith. This great 
truth, hitherto unrevealed and unknown, had 
now been made known by the actual incar- 
nation, life, death, resurrection, and glorifica- 
tion of God in man; and of this truth the 
church is ‘the pillar and base.’ The con- 
serving and publishing of this momentous 
truth constitute the mission of the church; 
and hence the supreme importance of this 
divine organization as ‘the church of the 
living God’ and the care with which its 
affairs should be conducted. Of godliness. 
This ‘mystery’—God taking on him humanity, 
and living, suffering, dying, rising, and reign- 
ing in humanity—is for human souls the source 
of godliness: in it are all possible motives to 
holy living. It is this great ract, fully appre- 
hended and believed in the soul, which breaks 
the power of sin and quickens to a new life of 
holiness. The all-potent revelation of the 
gospel is Christ as Gop-MAN; and from it, as 
received in the soul, comes all true godliness. 
For ‘‘in it Christ says, ‘Be ye holy, fer I,’ who 
have taken your nature and joined it to the 
nature of the Holy One, ‘am holy.’’’ «Words- 


worth.) God (properly, who). For reasons 
assigned below, I accept as the true reading 
here, who (és), iustead of God (6cés), in accord- 
ance with the decision of the great body of 
recent Biblical critics. Properly translated, . 
therefore, it is, who was manifested, the rela- 
tive referring to ‘mystery’ as its logical, though 
not strictly grammatical, antecedent, because 
the Son of God, as incarnate, is the dominant 
thought involved in it. 

Was manifest in the flesh—that is, the 
Son of God entered into personal union with, 
and revealed himself in, humanity. This is 
the constant teaching of Scripture: ‘‘The Word 
was made flesh’? (Jonn1:14); ‘“‘ Who, being in 
the form of God . . . was made in the like- 
ness of men’? (Phil.2:6,7); ‘* The life was mani- 
fested; and we have seen, and bear witness, 
and show unto you that eternal life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto us’ 
(iJohn1:2), The expression presupposes the 
pre-existence and the divinity of Christ. Jus= 
tified—was shown, proved to be righteous— 
in the Spirit—the Holy Spirit, not Christ's 
spirit, considered as the seat of his divine na- 
ture; for here there is no antithesis to -‘ flesh” in 
the preceding clause, but the clauses follow the 
simple historical sequence in his manifestation. 
First, he became incarnate, or ‘ was manifest in 
the flesk’ ; then his divine Sonship was demon- 
strated by the Holy Spirit, given to him and 
workingin him. He was approved as righteous 
when, in token that the Father was in him 
‘‘ well-pleased,’’ the Holy Spirit descended on 
him at the baptism. (Matt.3:16.) The Father 
gave ‘‘not the Spirit by measure’”’ to him, but 
in unbounded fullness. He was ‘‘led by the 
Spirit’ to his temptation (aatt.4:1); his mighty 
works were effected ‘‘through the Spirit” 
(Matt.12:28); and this presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit divinely attested him as right- 
eous and authenticated his claims as the Son 
of God. Seen of (or, appeared to) angels— 
that is, made himself visible to them. The 
verb, though passive in form, is active in sense. 
Compare Acts 7:26; 26:16. The Son of man, 
even in the denths of his humiliation. revealed 
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and at every step in his earthly path they saw, 


through the vail of his flesh, the infinite and 


eternal God. They recognized him even in 
his lowly birth. (Luke 2:94.) They ministered 
to him in the wilderness temptation, and in 
Gethsemane. Had he chosen to avoid arrest, 
‘“more than twelve legions of angels’? would 
have come to defend him. (afatt.26:33.) When 
he had suffered death, these glorious beings 


were present to witness his resurrection and 
_ to grace his triumphant ascension. (Acts1:10, 11.) 


He thus, in all the vicissitudes of his earthly 
life, stood fully revealed before the angelic 
world as the God-man, and, with adoring 
wonder, they watched around his path from 


_ the manger to the tomb. Preached unto 


_ the Gentiles (or, among the nations). 


Even 
during our Lord’s life, the salvation he brought 
passed beyond Israel to other peoples, as in 
the case of the Syrophenician woman (Mark 


- 7:26), and of the Roman centurion (Luke 7:2-10), 
' Before he ascended, he charged his disciples 
_ to go into ‘‘all the world and preach the gospel 
"to every creature’’; and in the apostolic age 


Christianity achieved its widest triumphs 
among the Gentile nations. This was the 
marvel of that age, that God became Man to 


provide a salvation for all men, Gentiles as 


3:8.) Believed on in the world. 


(Acts 11:18; Rom. 10: 12,13; Eph, 2: 11-22; 
This sal- 
vation was actually effectual. Though rejected 
by the great body of the Jews, there were yet 
many who believed on him; and these earlier 
disciples were but the precursors and pledges 
of the vast multitude who, after the Holy 
Spirit was given, became believers in Christ 
and heirs of salvation. 

Received up into glory. This was the 
crowning triumph of Christ, the final proof 
that he was God incarnate, when, ascended 
and glorified, he took his seat at God’s right 
hand, and, as the God-man, the divine human 
King of the universe, received all power in 
heaven and earth, (Acts1:9; John 17:5; Eph. 1: 19-23; 
Phil. 2: 9-11; Rev. 5: 6-14.) 

Such is the greatness of that truth of which 
the church is ‘ the pillar and base’; and hence 
the sacredness of the work, and the required 
sanctity of character of those who are called 
to official station in it. This sublime mystery, 
the personal manifestation of God in man, is 
here outlined in successive clauses, rhythmic 


) 


well as Jews. 


himself to angels as the exalted Son of God; | in their structure. Many commentators, there- 


fore, have regarded them as quoted by the 
apostle from some early confession or hymn 
used in the apostolic churches. It seems, how- 
ever, far more natural to think that the lan- 
guage here was original with Paul, and, as a 
wonderful statement of God manifested in hu- 
manity, was afterward adopted as a creed or 
liturgic form, for which its rhythmic structure 
so well fitted it. For in Paul, as in all great 
writers and orators when treating of subjects 
in their nature sublime, the tendency is to 
poetic and rhythmic expression. Compare 
Rom. 8 : 38, 39; 11: 83-36. Farrar versifies as 
follows: ‘‘ And confessedly great is the mys- 
tery of godliness—who was 
“ Manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the Spirit, 
Seen of angels. 
Preached among the Gentiles, 
Believed on in the world, 
Taken up in glory.” 


Observe the sublime character and position 
of the church, and its supreme importance as 
an outward organization. It is ‘the house of 
God’; not a human organization, constituted 
and ordered by men and ruled for earthly 
ends, but an organization of God, constituted 
according to a divine ideal by a union of re- 
demed souls, and forming a living temple, in 
which dwells the living God. Its mission is 
to conserve and publish to the .world divine 
truth, and especially that highest of all truths, 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and the 
life, death, resurrection, and glorification of 
the God-Man as the ground and the pledge of 
the redemption and glorification of all who 
believe on him. Apart from this divine or- 
ganization, that momentous truth might perish 
from the earth, and salvation fail among men. 
Indeed, so important is the church that much 
of the New Testament is occupied with instruc- 
tions respecting it. It is impossible to think. 
therefore, that its form and order have been 
left to men, to be changed from age to age, 
according to human caprice and shortsighted. 
ness, or that those are resting on Scriptural 
ground who depreciate this great institution of 
God as a mere outward organization, to be 
changed or to be dispensed with, as men may 
decide. Plainly, such was not Paul’s concep- 
tion of ‘the church of the living God.’ 

Note, also, the dignity and solemnity of the 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NOY the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 
times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; 


ministerial office. The ancient Jewish priests 
ministered in a temple made with hands, and 
enshrining for ages not even a visible repre- 
sentation of God; for the Shechinah, or visi- 
ble glory of God, had long since departed, and 
the Holy of holies was empty. But the minis- 
tration of the gospel is performed in this living 
temple, composed of redeemed souls and per- 
vaded by the presence of the living God, ‘“‘a 
habitation of God through the Spirit.” How 
great the necessity, therefore, as the apostle 
infers, that those who take on them this min- 
istration be men of Christian virtues and of 
holy lives, and thus be worthy of the gospel 
they preach and of ‘the church of the living 
God’ wherein they serve! 

The reading in ver. 16, ‘‘ God was manifested 
in the flesh,’’ has long been held as doubtful. 
Manuscript and other authority exist for either 
God (6e6s), or which (6), or who (és). The evi- 
dence adduced for the respective readings may 
be summed up as follows: For God (es) may 
be adduced: 1. The uncial codices, D5, J, H, 
5, none of which are earlier than the seventh 
century, and then as altered in this place by a 
later hand.. 2. Nearly all the cursive manu- 
scripts, which, however, do not date back of 
about the tenth century. 8. The citation of 
the passage with this reading by Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Euthalius, Macedonius, and other 
of the later Fathers. For which (8) may be 
urged: 1. The uncial codex D! of the seventh 
century, but only as a correction. 2. The 
early Latin versions, except Jerome’s. For 
who (és) the evidence is: 1. The uncial codices, 
X, or Sinaitic manuscript, of the fourth cen- 
tury, A and O, of the fifth, and F and G, of 
the ninth. 2. The important cursive manu- 
scripts, 17, 78, 181, which were copied from 
uncial manuscripts, probably earlier than any 
now extant. 8. The Gothic, later Syriac, and 
Coptic versions; in the Peschito, or earlier 
Syriac, it is uncertain whether the reading is 
who (és), or which (8). 4. The citation of the 
gassage in this form by the Fathers, Cyril, 
Nheodore of Mopsuestia, Epiphanius, Maca- 
rius, and Jerome. The preponderance of ex- 
ternal evidence is clearly in favor of who (és). 


1 But the Spirit saith expressly, that in later times 
some shall fall away from the faith, giving heed to 


as the true reading: while on internal grounds 
it is certainly far easier to conceive that, in the 
intensity of doctrinal interest, especially in 
the Trinitarian controversies, God (@eos) would 
be substituted for who (és), requiring only two 
slight marks in the uncial text, than that the 
opposite change should be made. In this re- 
sult concur all the best critical authorities, as 
Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Westcott and Hort; with De Wette, 
Huther, Alford, Ellicott, and Fairbairn 
among interpreters. 


Ch. 4: 125. A DEPARTURE FROM THE 
GosPEL PREDICTED.—1. The Holy Spirit dis- 
tinctly predicts a departure from the faith in 
after times. (1.) 2. The agencies through 


which this will result are described under two _ 


classes: (a) The superhuman — “seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils’’ ; (6) the human 
—those ‘speaking lies in hypocrisy,’ described 
also as ‘‘ having their conscience seared’; the 
latter class being the medium in and through 
which the former exert their power (1, 2). 3. 
The characteristic doctrines of these misleading 
teachers are stated; they inculcate, as essential 
to a higher sanctification, celibacy and absti- 
nence from food which God has adapted for 
man; whereas all such food is lawful to beliey- 
ers, since it is sanctified by the-sanction of 
God’s word and by the prayer of the recipient 
(8-5). 

1. Now—Revised Version, better, But. In 
contrast with ‘‘the mystery of godliness,”’ the 
glorious truth that the church is upbearing 
before the world (3: 16), the apostle now speaks 
of the approach of ‘‘the mystery of iniquity” 
(2 Thess, 2:7), whose malignant and destructive 
workings were even now apparent. The Spirit 
speaketh expressly — plainly, distinctly. 
Whether the reference here is to a special 
communication to the apostle himself, or to 
prophecies uttered through other inspired 
men, is left uncertain. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment there are predictions, as some suppose, of 
a great apostasy in the Messianic age. (Dan. 7: 
2%; 8: 23-25; 11:30.) The prophetic utterances of 
Christ, Matt. 24: 11-84, in words of marvel- 
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2 seducing spirits and doctrines of demons, through 
the hypocrisy of men that speak lies, 1 branded in 
3 their own conscience as with a hot iron ; forbidding 


1 Or, seared. 


ously graphic power, distinetly foretell such an 
event; while in some of the parables, as in 

that of the wheat and tares (Matt.13) and in 

other passages, its dark shadow is plainly visi- 

ble in the picture. It is natural, however, to 

think here of a direct communication of the 

Spirit to Paul; and this is made the more 

probable from the constant guidance of the 
Spirit which he enjoyed (Acts 16:6; 20:23), and 
from the fact that in an earlier epistle (2 Thess. 2) 
he has unfolded more fully the great apostasy 
of which he here sees the beginnings, and that 
so fully does the portentous image of this com- 
ing danger to the church loom up before him, 
that the thought of it pervades his epistles. 
(Col. 2:8, 16-23.) That in the latter times— 
rather, in later times. It is not spoken only 
of the last ages of the Christian Dispensation, 
but of after times, referring to the times fol- 
lowing that in which the apostle is speaking. 
Kvidently the beginnings of the apostasy are 
in the immediate future, as he warned the 
Ephesian elders in Acts 20: 29, 30: ‘‘I know 
that after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples 
after them.’’ The full and disastrous culmina- 
tion of it, however, belongs to the closing 
‘period of the Christian Dispensation. ‘‘The 
expression ‘times’ (xdtpor) or ‘ages’ (atves) in 
Eph. 2:7 is itself proof that the apostles did 
not themselves conceive the coming of the end 
in their own time (xapés). The prophecies 
fulfill themselves, not at once, nor once only, 
but repeatedly and gradually, in ascending 
series, up to the full end. Thus our here- 
given prophecy of the falling away found 
already a fulfillment in the then apostolic age 
(or, xarpés), and consequently measures are al- 
ready enjoined on Timothy against the im- 
pending destruction of the faith. But also in 
later epochs of the divine kingdom, this 
prophecy fulfills itself, until its culminating 
point . . . in the time (2 Thess.2:3) immedi- 
ately preceding the second appearing of the 
Lord.’”? (Beck.) Some shall depart from 
the faith—that is, from the truths of the gos- 
pel, which are the objects of faith. Of this 


falling away other apostles also speak. (2 Peter 
3:3; 1John2: 18,19.) Giving heed to seducing 
spirits. They departed from the faith through 
yielding to the seductive power of evil spirits, 
whose deceitful influences were exerted 
through false religious guides. (1 John 4 : 1, 6.) 
And doctrines of devils—or doctrines em- 
anating from demons. The word here is not 
devil (&éBodros), but demons (Saméva), a term 
which is never applied to Satan, or the devil, 
but in the New Testament ordinarily desig- 
nates the fallen angels of whom Satan is the 
prince. (Matt. 9:34; 25:41.) Scripture connects 
them with the idolatry and oracles of the hea- 
then, as inspiring the delusions and impieties 
of Paganism. (1 Gor. 10:12; James3:15.) Perpetu- 
ally seeking the ruin of men, they exhibit 
their most terrible physical power for evil in 
demoniacal possession, as Mark 5: 1-9, and 
their most malignant influence over the soul 
in the errors and delusions they inspire, and 
the lusts and passions they inflame. These 
ministers of Satan rule in the life of the un- 
regenerate world (Eph.2:2); but they espe- 
cially antagonize divine truth and grace in 
Christians (Eph.6:11,12), and are in direct, ma- 
lignant opposition to the Holy Spirit—the 
Spirit of truth and holiness. (1 John 4 : 1-3, 6.) 
Indeed, such is human life that ‘‘a man never 
stands isolated; if the Divine Spirit do not 
lead him, the evil spirit will.’’ 

2. Speaking lies in hypocrisy—or, rather, 
in the hypocrisy of men who speak les— 
that is, the seducing influences of the demons 
operate on men in, or through, hypocritical 
false teachers. The hypocrisy of these false 
guides was the sphere within which the malig- 
nant power of evil worked, and from which it 
issued, asa baleful, misleading influence, to 
delude and destroy souls. These teachers were 
not men of sincere, truth-loving souls, but 
were hypocritical ; and their hypocrisy formed 
the point of contact between their souls and 
these demonic powers, and made them the me- 
dium of Satanic influence upon other souls. 
Having their conscience seared with a 
hot iron—or, branded in their own conscience 
as with a hot iron. (Revised Version.) The 
thought is not that their conscience has become 
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3 Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth. 

4 For every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving: 
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to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
4 by them that believe and know the truth. For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 


insensible, but that they stand self-convicted, 
consciously bearing the brand-marks of wrong 
doing. The ancients used a hot iron to brand 
the forehead of a criminal, so that thenceforth 
he might bear, always and everywhere, the 
brand-marks of his crime. Thus these men, 
while professing to be guides to righteousness, 
had their own conscience covered with the 
brand-marks of sin. Thus Robinson: “Branded 
in their own consciences; having the marks, 
stigmata, of their guilt burnt in upon their 
consciences, that is, being ever conscious of 
their guilt like branded criminals.” Thus, 
also, Van Oosterzee, Alford, Ellicott, Wies- 
inger, Fausset, and Fairbairn. 

3. Forbidding to marry—requiring absti- 
nence from marriage, professedly as a means 
to higher sanctity. This was already a familiar 
conception among the Jews, from the ascetic 
principles of the Essenes and the Therapeute. 
It might, also, find support in a mistaken in- 
terpretation of our Lord’s language, Matt. 19: 
10-12; and also of Puaul’s, 1 Cor. 7:8, 32-34. 
This tendency to depreciate marriage, although 
in fundamental opposition to Scripture (Gen. 2: 
28,24; 1Cor. 9:5; Heb. 13:4), was already present 
in the Ephesian Church; and it afterward 
spread through all the churches, first in the 
Gnostic asceticism of the earlier Christian cen- 
turies, and then in the monasticism and the 
celibacy of the clergy in the Romish Church. 
The Council of Trent, in. its tenth article on 
““marriage,’’ says: ‘‘ Whoever shall say that 
the married state is to be preferred to a state 
of virginity, or celibacy, and that it is not 
better and more blessed to remain in virginity, 
or celibacy, than to be joined in marriage; let 
him be accursed!’’ Commanding to abstain 
from meats. ‘Commanding’ is not expressed 
in the Greek, but is implied in the preceding 
participle. They forbade certain kinds of food, 
and perhaps all food at certain seasons. The 
tendency to discriminate in food may have had 
its root in the Jewish distinction between clean 
and unclean animals, a view made probable 
by Col. 2: 16, where the errorists are plainly 
Jews. This distinction between meats Chris- 
tianity had abolished. (Acts 10:15; Gol. 2: 14-17; Rom, 


14:14,20.) But the ascetism here described was, 
doubtless, also largely inspired by that Alex- 
andrian and Asiatic philosophy, from which, 
when combined with Christianity, Gnosticism 
was at a later period developed, in one form of 
which, that of the Encratites, or Purists, mar- 
riage and animal food were forbidden. In the 
orthodox churches themselves, also, the ten- 
dency very early arose to regard celibacy as a 
superior spiritual condition, and abstinence 
from food as a special virtue. Which God 
hath created to be received with thanks= 
giving. In that God created food adapted for 
man, he thereby showed that it was intended 
for man; but only as it is received with a 
grateful recognition of God as its Author and 
Giver. Of them which believe and know 
(or, acknowledge) the truth. This defines 
those whom chiefly God had in view in creat- 
ing food; it was his own people. The true end 
in the creation of food was to sustain and bless 
the spiritual as well as the bodily life; only 
those, therefore, who partake of food in faith, 
with adoring thanksgiving to God, receive its 
actual fullness of blessing, since in them alone 
is the purpose of its creation fulfilled. So far, 
therefore, from its being forbidden to them, it 
is for them only, in the highest sense, that it is 
intended, ‘‘ As if those that wanted faith and 
saving knowledge, did but wsurp the bread 
they eat. And, indeed, it is certain that the 
wicked have no right to the creatures of God 
in such ample sort as the godly have.”’ (San- 
derson.) ‘‘ Properly speaking, God has ap- 
pointed to his children alone the whole world 
and all that is in the world. For this reason, 
they are called the heirs of the world.” 
(Calvin.) 

4. For every creature of God is good— 
that is, everything created by God as food. It 
is in itself good, since it was made by him, 
and was pronounced by him at the creation 
‘“very good ”? (Gen. 1:31) ; hence the prohibition 
of its use for the purpose intended by him is 
wrong and evil, and especially so in the case 
of those who eat with a thankful recognition 
of itas God's gift. And nothing to be re- 
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5 For it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer. | 5 qerected, if it be received with thanksgiving; for it 


‘‘so that there is no sin in the use of them, 
nor any religion in the forbearing of them, or 
abstaining from them; this liberty was given 
us by God, and restored by Christ.”’ (Burkitt. ) 
If it be received with thanksgiving. See 
Romans 14:6. A thing in itself good may 
fail of its end, or even prove a curse, when re- 
ceived with an evil mind; and food only 
attains its true end when it awakens the thank- 
fulness of a believing, adoring heart. 

5. For itis sanctified—Aallowed, ‘‘fit for 
the godly use of Christian men.’ (Alford.) By 
the word of God —that is, its use is warranted 
by the word of God. Itis shown to be divinely 
intended for man, not only by the Creator’s 
adaptation of it tohim, but also by direct sanc- 
tion of Scripture. See Gen. 1: 29; 9:3, 4. 
Others, as Alford, Ellicott, Wiesinger, under- 
stand ‘‘the word of God”’ here as ‘‘Scripture 
. language, used in the form of the blessing 
before meals, which thus hallowed the food.” 
And prayer—that the food may be sanctified 
for use. The custom of asking a blessing 
before meals, in itself so suitable, is enforced 
by our Lord’s example. (Merk8:6; 14:22) It 
was evidently common among the primitive 
Christians. (Acts 27:35; Rom. 14:6; 1 Cor. 10:30; 14:16.) 
“Tt is a beastly way of eating, when we sit 
_ down at table without any prayer, and, when 

we have eaten to the full, depart in utter for- 
getfulness of God.” (Calvin.) The beautiful 
‘formula of blessing given in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, VII. 19, illustrates the ancient 
practice: ‘‘ Blessed be thou, O Lord, who hast 
fed me from my youth, who givest food to all 
flesh. Fill thou our hearts with joy and glad- 
ness, that, having always what sufficeth, we 
may abound unto all good works, in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, through whom be unto thee 
honur, glory, and power, forever and ever, 
Amen.’”’ The thought of the apostle, then, 
is: Food, having been formed by the Creator 
for man, and in Scripture expressly given 
him, should not be forbidden to man; and 
least of all to the Christian, who alone uses it 
according to its original purpose, and who 
thus alone finds in it the spiritual, as well as 
the material, good designed. He thus shows 
that asceticism is everywhere unnutural, but 
most of all in the Christian Church. 

The general argument of the passage may be 


8 sanctified through the word of God and prayer, 


thus stated: God, when speaking in the two 
spheres of nature and religion, does not contra- 
dict himself. In the very constitution of the 
sexes, he has ordained marriage; and in the cre- 
ation of food adapted to man’s needs, he has ap- 
pointed it for man’s use. To these fundamen- 
tal laws thus ordained in nature, he does not 
oppose other and contrary ones in religion. 
He does not contradict himself; nature and 
religion, therefore, as they both come from 
him, cannot, in their fundamental require- 
ments, he opposed. Then the doctrine, as 
taught by these errorists, that the true and 
highest piety can be attained only by absti- 
nence from marriage and food, must be essen- 
tially false, and all systems of asceticism, by 
the fact that they thus contravene great na- 
tural laws of God, are clearly proved as not 
from him. They are essentially false and 
evil, as, indeed, all history shows, in the fear- 
ful and wide-spread immorality-to which they 
have always and inevitably tended. 

It is evident, however, that this is not in- 
consistent with those passages in which fasting, 
and even abstinence from marriage, are encour- 
aged; for these are plainly not rules intended 
for the ordinary conditions of life, but applic- 
able only in special and exceptional circum- 
stances. Thus fasting is presented, not as an 
habitual, but as an occasional duty, for special 
ends (Matt. 6: 16,17;17:21; Mark 2:20; Acts 13: 2,8) ; and, 
in like manner, abstinence from marriage. (Matt, 
19:12; 1 Cor. 7:8, 26, 27.) As in abnormal conditions 
of the body, the physician prescribes absti- 
nence, so in abnormal conditions of the soul or 
of the Church, Scripture in like manner pre- 
scribes it; but in neither case could the, pre- 
scription be made a rule in the normal condi- 
tions of life without evil result. ‘‘If tempor- 
ary fasting should dispose and enable one to 
fight more successfully against the lusts of the 
flesh, or if by abstaining from marriage one 
could, in particular spheres of labor, or in cer- 
tain conjunctures of the church’s history more 
effectually serve the interests of the gospel 
than otherwise, then the higher principles of 
that gospel, the nobler ends of a Christian call- 
ing, will undoubtedly justify the restraint or 
the sacrifice. .... This is an entirely differ 
ent thing from that morbid and mawkish asce 
ticism, which, in attempting to soar above the 
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6 If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these 
things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith and of good doctrine, 
whereunto thou hast attained. 

7 But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exer- 
cise thyself rather unto godliness. 3 J 

8 For bodily exercise profiteth little: but godliness is 


divinely appointed order and constitution of 
things, imputes a character of evil to what is 
in itself good, and hence withdraws men from 
those social environments which, as a rule, 
are necessary to the well-being of society, and 
to the full-orbed completeness of Christian 
character.’’ (Fairbairn.) 

6-10. TimoTHy Is To SHUN FooLiIsH AND 
SUPERSTITIOUS FABLES, AND CULTIVATE 
PracticaL Prrety RaTHER THAN BODILY 
AUSTERITIES.—1. In putting the church on 
their guard against this impending danger of 
defection from the faith, he will act the part 
of a good minister of Christ; but trifling and 
foolish fables he must shun, and discipline 
himself rather unto godliness, since ascetic, 
bodily discipline is profitable for little, while 
godliness is profitable for all things, seeing 
it has promise of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come. (6-8.) 2. This promise 
is sure, and is worthy of all acceptation; for 
it is in view of it the apostles and their fellow- 
laborers are enduring toil and conflict, their 
hope of its fulfillment being fixed on the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially 
of those who believe. (9-10.) 

6. If thou put the brethren in remem= 
brance of these things—or, suggesting these 
things to the brethren. He is to put them on 
their guard, and keep them on their guard, 
against this danger of defection from the faith, 
by instructing and warning them. Thou 
shalt be a good minister of Christ Jesus 
—wilt be, will act as. Such warning and in- 
struction will show thee to be a good minister 
of Christ. Nourished up in (or, nourishing 
thyself in; or, by means of) the words of 
faith (or, of the faith)—that is, of the doc- 
trines of the gospel. ‘‘ Ever training thyself 
in the words of the faith.’ (Alford.) He 
had from childhood been carefully instructed 
in the truths of religion, (2Tim.1:5; 3:15.) He 
had been trained in the truths of the gospel 
by Paul himself. (27im.2:15.) The apostle 
would have him now himself continue this 
training, and by guarding the church against 
error, act as befits one thus instructed. And 


6 If thou put the brethren in mind of these things, 
thou shalt be a good minister of Christ Jesus 
nourished in the words of the faith, and of the good 

7 doctrine which thou hast followed undil now: but 

8 refuse profane and old wives’ fables. And exercise 
thyselt unto godliness: for bodily exercise is profit- 


of good doctrine (or, of the good instruction) 
whereunto thou hast attained (rather, 
which thou hast diligently followed ; or, hast 
closely followed). He had received good in- 
struction, and, with thorough understanding . 
of it, had thus far carefully followed it. The — 
word here rendered diligently followed is 
translated in Luke 1: 8, ‘Shaving had perfect 
understanding,’’ and 2 Tim. 8: 10, ‘‘ hast fully 
known.” 

7. But refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables—shun, or, excuse thyself from. Have 
nothing to do with, avoid, the morally fruit- 
less and silly fictions which are in circulation. 
These abounded in the heathen mythologies 
and in the Jewish traditions; and the ten- 
dency, it seems, was already present toconnect 
such mythical legends with the Christian re- ~ 
ligion, especially as recommending asceticism _ 
by fables exalting its miraculous results. They 
were ‘profane,’ as derogatory to God and re- 
ligion; they were ‘old wives’ fables,’ in that 
they were senseless, silly, absurd—the mere 
croning of women who had reached the anility 
of second childhood. And exercise thyself 
rather unto godliness. As the athlete trains 
his body, so do thou, with strenuous effort, train 
thyself to true piety in heart and life. Instead 
of concerning thyself with such fables, seek 
personal holiness and the virtues of a life of 
practical godliness. See the imagery vividly 
depicted (1 Cor.9: 24-27), and the injunction reiter- 
ated with added force. (6:11, 12; 2 Tim.2:22, 23; Heb. 
5:14; 12:11.) 

8. For bodily exercise—the practice of 
asceticism, in the mortification of the body, as 
in abstinence from marriage and food, in praise 
of which, dcubtless, these fables were related. 
Thus Ambrose, Calvin, Grotius, Neander, 
Wiesinger, Barnes, and Ellicott. Others, 
however, understand it literally of athletic 
training in the gymnasium, here contrasted 
with spiritual! training in practical godliness. 
The former seems to me to be preferred, as, on 
the whole, better suited to the general context, 
in which asceticism is the chief subject, and its 
undue exaltation is deprecated. Profiteth 
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profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. g 

| + This ¢s a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
t ? 


on. 

10 For therefore we both labour and suffer reproach, 
because we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men, specially of those that believe. 


able for a little; but godliness is profitable for all 
things, he promise of the life which now is, and 
9 of that which is to come. Faithful is the saying, 


10 and worthy of all acceptation. For to this end we 


labour and strive, because we have our hope set on 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, 


1 Or, for little. 


little—or, is profitable for little, is of little or 
limited value ; for little stands in contrast with 
‘unto all things,’ below. Fasting and the de- 
nial of bodily gratification have a proper place 
and value; for there are occasions when Chris- 
tians ought to fast and mortify the body (afact. 4:2; 
6 :17;. 9:15; 17:21; Acts 13:-2,3; 14:23; 1 Cor. 7:5) ; but 
these occasions are exceptional, and the value 
of such austerities is small, affecting the well 
being only within a narrow limit. Possibly 
the exhortation here, as also in 5: 23, may 
suggest that Timothy himself had tendencies 
to asceticism which the apostle deemed excess- 
ive. But godliness—piety springing from 
faith, practical religion in heart and life—is 
profitable unto all things—for the entire 
well-being, bodily and spiritual, temporal and 
eternal. It tends to the welfare of soul as well 
as body, of the whole being in every possible 
relation and condition, for eternity as well as 
time. Having (or, seeing it has) promise 
of the life that now is—the present life on 
earth. Religion alone secures a true weil- 
being in this life and obtains life’s real good, 
since it places the man in right relations to 
God and the world, and fits him for the true 
enjoyment of all earthly good. Hence the 
richest promises of earthly blessing are made 
to Christians. See Deut. 4: 40; 5: 33; 1 Kings 
8: 7-18; Psalms 23 : 87; 84: 11; 112; Isa. 
83:16; 46:4; Matt. 6:33; Mark 10: 29, 30; 
Rom. 8: 28; 1 Cor. 8: 21, 22; Eph. 6: 2, 3; 
Phil. 4:19. They alone extract the real good 
of the present life; and to them all needful 
blessings are assured throughout its manifold 
phases of youth and age, health and sickness, 
joy and sorrow, honor and dishonor, life and 
death. And of that which is to come. It 
insures the highest well-being, the richest good, 
of all the future, eternal life. Godliness has 
the promise of both worlds, assuring the highest 
welfare, bodily and mental, moral and spir- 
itual, (John 3: 16; 14: 2,3; Rey. 2:10.) Others, how- 
ever, limit the promise to spiritual, eternal 
life, which already exists in the soul (John5: 2), 
and regard it as assuring to the believer the 


richest experiences of that life here and here- 
after. ‘‘It is the salvation-life, embracing 
time and eternity, with the enjoyment of divine 
grace in its spiritual forces and blessings.”’ 
(Beck. ) 

9. This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation—referring to the promise 
attached to godliness. (1:15.) That promise of 
life in its highest well-being, here and here- 
after, is sure, and is worthy of all acceptation. 

10, For therefore—that is, in view of, in- 
spired by, this promise—we both labour and 
suffer reproach—or, we toil and strive. As 
a confirmation of the certainty of this promise, 
he shows that it is in view of this the apostles 
and their fellow-workers are toiling and striv- 
ing. They were enduring the labors and 
conflicts they met, trusting in the certain ful- 
fillment of this great promise. Strive is the 
reading in most of the best manuscripts, as the 
Sinaitic, Alexandrian, and Ephraim; many 
of the expositors, however, decide for ‘suffer 
reproach,’ the reading of the Common Ver- 
sion. Because we trust in (have fired our 
hope on) the living God—or, on God as the 
living God. This is the ground of their con- 
fidence respecting the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise; their hope is not fixed on the dead idols 
of heathenism, but on the true and living 
God, who is himself life and the Fountain of 
life, and who is, therefore, able to fulfill his 
word. ‘‘It was because they had hoped upon 
the living God they could so confidently reckon 
on an endless heritage of peaceful and blessed 
life, and so willingly submit to all the priva- 
tions and toils that might meet them in pursuit 
of it; for he who is himself the Living One, 
having the very fountain of life in perpetual 
freshness and inexhaustible sufficiency, is, in 
this case, the surety and promise.’ (Fair- 
bairn.) Who is the Saviour of all men. 
God is the Saviour of all men: 1. As the 
Creator,'Preserver, and Benefactor of all men. 
(Job. 7:20; Matt.5:45; Acts 17:24-28.) He preserves and 
blesses the lives of all men in his beneficent, 
providential administration. 2. As the Author 
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11 These things command and teach 


12 Let no man despise thy youth ;, but be thou an | 12 


example of the believers in word, in conversation, in 
’ charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 


11 specially of them that believe. These things com- 
mand and teach. Let no man despise thy youth; 
but be thou an ensample to them that believe, in 
word, in manner of life, in love, in faith, in purity. 


of salvation for all men, a salvation ample for 
all and offered to all, | (2:4-6; Mark 16:15, 16; John 
$:16; 2Peter3-9.) Here the emphasis is on the 
first of these senses: God is the Preserver and 
Benefactor of all men. Specially of those 
that believe. While he is the Saviour of all, 
he is the Saviour, in an especial sense, of be- 
lievers as his redeemed people. This may 
sefer: 1. To that temporal salvation which 
the God-man, now exalted on the throne of 
the universe as Head over all things for his 
church, secures for his redeemed people, caus- 
ing all things to work together for their good 
(Rom. 8:28), and employing ‘‘all power in heaven 
and in earth’’ to defend and support and bless 
them even in this earthly life. There is a 
special providence exercised over every believ- 
ing soul by virtue of its relation to Christ. 
Q Kings 6:16, 17; Ps. 34: 7,10; Luke 12:7; Acts 18:9, 10; 26:17; 
@Tim.4:17,18.) Or2. To that eternal salvation 
which, in the amplitude of its provision, is 
provided for all and offered to all, but which, 
by God’s special grace, is made effectual for 
believers in the actual deliverance from wrath 
and sin, and the attainment of everlasting life. 
‘*God is the Saviour of all men in will; and 
he is the Saviour of all who believe, not only 
in will, but also in effect.” (Wordsworth.) 
Of believers, Christ said: ‘‘I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish.” 
(John 10:28.) Alford well expresses the general 
force of the reasoning: ‘‘If God be thus will- 
ing for all to be saved, how much more shall 
he save them that put their trust in him?”’ 
11-16. ApMonriTIons To PrRsonaL Hoti- 
NESS AND MINISTERIAL FIDELITY.—1. These 
things Timothy is to teach and enjoin; but 
while so doing, he is to show in himself a 
maturity of understanding and an example of 
Christian character and life, such that none 
shall find occasion to despise his youth. (11, 12.) 
2. During the absence of the apostle he is to 
conduct the public services of the Christian 
assembly, and in this work make full use of 
the gift received through prophetic revelation 
and recognized as in him at his ordination. 
(18, 14.) 38. He isto be wholly absorbed in 
his work, so that his growth in qualification 
for it may be apparent to all; and he is assured 


that, in such faithful performance of the duties 
of his office, he will promote alike his own sal- 
vation and the salvation of those who hear 
him. (16, 16.) 

11. These things command and teach— 
the things just mentioned concerning ascetic 
austerities and the supreme value of godliness, 
as having promise of the life now and here- 
after. ; 

12. Let no man despise thy youth—give 
no one occasion to despise thee on account of 
thy youth. ‘‘ Let the gravity of thy life sup- 
ply the want of years.’’ 
Timothy was twenty years old when Paul 
took him as an assistant at Lystra, a. D. 51, he 
was now, A. D. 66, about thirty-five or six, a 
very young man compared with Paul, whose 
apostolic authority he was temporarily repre- 
senting in the important church at Ephesus, 
and especially as compared with the presby- 
ters and other officers, who had doubtless 
been chosen, as was usual, from the more 
aged members, but whom he was called to 
instruct, and probably in some instances to 
rebuke. (5:1) Possibly his comparative youth 
had elsewhere tended to his disparagement, 
and it was the more important that, in bis 
present responsible post, he give no occasion 
for it in his public work and conduct. (1 or. 
16:11.) But be thou an example of the 
believers—or, prove thyself a pattern, a 
model. The danger arising from his compara- 
tive youth, he is to avert by presenting in him- 
self a model of sound understanding and 
Christian character, such as would command 
respect for him notwithstanding his youth. 
This is a first duty in the minister; in under- 
standing, character, and life he is to be a safe 
model for his people. On this will depend the 
strength of his pastoral authority, and the 
weight. of his pulpit instruction. Compare 
Titus 2:7, 8; Phil. 8:17; 2 Thess. 8:9; 1 
Peter 5:3. In word—in discourse, whether 
public or private; carefulin speech. In cons 
versation—or, conduct ; in deportment, be- 
havior, course of life. In charity—or, love; 
love to God, to the brethren, and to all men; 
his life is to be inspired by, and insphered in, 
love. In faith—firm confidence in, and ad- 


(Chrysostom.) If - 
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13 Till I come, give attendance to reading, to exhor- 
tle to doctrine 
| 14 Neglect not “the gift that is in thee, which was 


herence to, God and his word, shown in his 
_ teaching, his spirit, and his life. In the first 
couplet, in word and conduct, the apostle has 
set forth the exterior life; in the second, in 
love and faith, the interior life, as these are 
the regnant, inward, impulsive forces in true 
living. In purity—in holiness, moral purity. 
“Simplicity of holy motive followed out in 
consistency of holy action.’’? (Alford.) The 
word doubtless includes chastity, purity of 
heart and conduct in relation to the other sex, 
but it is of wider scope, denoting moral purity 
in all the affections and relations; and here it 
signifies the spiritual atmosphere in which the 
whole life moves, singleness of moral purpose, 
elevation of moral thinking and feeling. As 
the minister’s position is necessarily conspicu- 
ous, he is to be a shining example, a trans- 
parent, pure man, illustrating in himself the 
excellence and power of religion. The words 
*in spirit,’ inserted in the Common Version, 
are not found in the best MSS., and are now 
rejected as not genuine by all authorities. 

13. Till ILcome. Timothy, then, was not 
‘‘hishop of Ephesus,’’ but was only filling 
temporarily the apostle’s place there in the 
general supervision, till Paul himself should 
return. (1:3;3:14) No hint is given in 
Scripture that he filled any permanent office 
in that or any other city; but the reverse is 
clearly implied. The work he was performing 
there is expressly called that of an evangelist, 
and soon after he is summoned by Paul to 
Rome. (2 Tim. 4:5, 9.) He nowhere appears in 
any other character than as an evangelist, as- 
sisting the apostle in his itinerant work. That 
he was ever bishop of Ephesus has no support 
in Seripture, and rests only on a very weak 
tradition. Give attendance to (the) read= 
ing—that is, as the article in the Greek indi- 
cates, the public reading of the Scriptures in 
the Christian assembly. This had always 
formed an important part of synagogue wor- 
ship (Luke 4:16, 17; Acts 13:15), and it was from the 
first adopted as a part of the public service in 
Christian churches. It is probable that al- 
ready some of the New Testament writings 
had a place among the Scriptures thus read. 
See Col. 4:16; 1 Thess. 5:21, 27; 2 Peter 3: 
15, 16; Rev. 1:3. At the date of this Epistle, 
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13 Till I come, 


ve heed to reading, to exhortation, 
14 to teaching.’ gift 


eglect not the that is in thee, 


A. D. 66, First and Second Thessalonians had 
been written thirteen years; Galatians, ten; 
First and Second Corinthians, nine; Romans, 
eight; Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Philemon, and Hebrews, three; while the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Acts, with the Epis- 
tles of James, Peter, and Jude, were probably 
already widely copied and circulated. Copies 
of most of these would very early find their 
way to so great a centre as Ephesus, and would 
there meet a reverent reception, as the utter- 
ances of inspired men. To (the) exhorta- 
tion—referring to that form of public address 
which is specially intended to excite the feel- 
ings and impel to action. To (the) doctrine 
—the public instruction, in which the purpose 
is to enlighten the understanding by reasoning, 
either in unfolding and establishing truth, or 
in exposing and refuting error. Both exhorta- 
tion and teaching are mentioned as charisms 
in ordinary exercise in the church, (Bom. 12: 7,8.) 
Evidently the Scriptures read, as furnishing 
the true incentives to Christian action and the 
materials of Christian knowledge, formed the 
basis of exhortation to duty and of instruction 
in truth; and the three words, ‘reading,’ ‘ex- 
hortation.’ ‘doctrine’ or teaching, designated 
the chief parts of the public service with 
which Timothy was concerned. 

14. Neglect not the gift that is in thee 
—‘‘do not leave unexercised the gift,”’ but use 
it in thy public work in the church, in the 
reading, the exhortation, the teaching. Gift 
(xépicua) is used seventeen times in the New 
Testament, and has the following senses: 
1. Divine grace in salvation, (Rom. 5: 15, 16; 6: 23; 
1:2.) 2, Divine grace in deliverance from 
peril. (2Cor.1:11.) 3. Intellectual and spir- 
itual gifts, sometimes natural and ordinary 
(Rom. 1:11; 1 Cor. 7:7; 1 Peter4:10), sometimes extra- 
ordinary, either natural gifts specially en 
larged and exalted by the Spirit, or wholly 
supernatural, as the gift of miracles. (1 Cor.1: 
7; 12:4,9, %, 30,31.) 4, The gift for the ministry. 
(2 Tim.1:6.) Here the obvious reference, re- 
quired by the context, is to the gift possessed 
by Timothy for his public work, as connected 
with the reading, the exhortation, the teach- 
ing, wherein he is exhorted to employ his gift. 
There is no hint that this gift was other than 
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iven thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
ands of the presbytery. . 
15 Meditate upon these things ; give thyself wholly to 
them ; that thy profiting may appear to. all. 


which was given thee by prophecy, with the lay- 
15 ing on of the hands of the presbytery. Be dili- 
gent in these things; give thyself wholly to them; 
16 that thy progress may be manifest unto all. Take 


natural, such as ‘‘the brethren at Lystra and 
Iconium’’ had already perceived in him, 
when they commended him to Paul as a fitting 
assistant in his missionary work (Acts 16:1-3) 5 
ulthough it is not improbable that, by the im- 
position of the apostle’s hands at his ordina- 
tion, this gift was enlarged and exalted by the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit then re- 
seived. This gift, or charism, for the evan- 
gelist’s work is compared (2 Tim.1:6)-to a-holy 
spark, or flame, kindled on the soul by the 
Holy Spirit, which, like the flame on the 
ancient altar, must never go out, but be kept 
ever burning by constant use; ‘‘stir up,’ 
rekindle ‘‘the gift of God.’’ That this was 
some invisible gift, or secret virtue, trickling 
from the apostolic fingers, to be transmitted in 
like manner through the ages by successive 
episcopal ordinations, as something essential to 
a valid ministry, is a grotesque assumption, 
belonging to the realm rather of fable than of 
fact, and so utterly without basis in Scripture, 
here or elsewhere, as to find no place in sober 
exegesis. Which was given thee by proph= 
ecy—referring to some prophecy, uttered by 
the Holy Spirit, perhaps through prophets at 
Lystra and Iconium (1:18; Acts 3:1-3; 16:2), de- 
signating Timothy to the work of the ministry 
and predicting his distinguished success in it. 
Probably this designation by the Spirit led to 
his ordination, and the gift, which had already 
been discerned in him, was on that occasion 
enlarged and exalted into a charism, or spir- 
itual gift, by the Holy Spirit, imparted through 
the laying on of an apostle’s hands. ‘‘He had 
not only been chosen by the judgment of men, 
in the ordinary way, but had been previously 
named by the Spirit.”’ (Calvin.) With the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
The gift was imparted in connection with the 
imposition of the hands of the elders of the 
church where he was ordained, probably at 
Lystra; but as a charism, it was the direct 
result of the imposition of Paul’s hands, who 
doubtless united with the presbyters in the act, 
and through whom, as an apostle, the Holy 
Spirit was given, illumining and elevating the 
uatural gift before existing, and making a 
spiritual gift for the work of an evangelist. 


The doctrine ‘‘of the laying on of hands”’ is 
named among the rudimentary teachings of 
the Christian religion. (#eb.6:1,2.) Asa form, 
it is used: 1. To confer or invoke a blessing 
on another. (Gen. 48:14; Matt. 19:15.) 2;2To: sig- 
nify the laying of sin on the victim, or on the 
scapegoat, in the ancient sacrifices. (Lev.8:14.) 
3. To impart healing power. (Mark 6:5; Luke 4: 
40; 18:18; Acts28:8.) 4, By apostles, in the exer- 
cise of their special prerogative, to confer the 
Holy Spirit. (Acts 8:17, 18; 2 Tim. 1:6.) 5. To con- 
secrate to a sacred office, or special religious 
work, (Num.8:10,11; 27:23; Acts6:6; 13:3; 1 Tim.5: 22.) 
Here the reference is to consecration to office, 
which, according to an apparently uniform 
custom in the apostolic churches, was done by 
the imposition of the hands of the ministry, 
connected with prayer. The word ‘presby- 
tery’ is used in the New Testament as refer- 
ring: 1. To the Jewish Sanhedrin. 
Acts 22:5.) 2. To the body of elders which pre- 
sided over a Christian congregation, but is 
only here found as a direct designation of 
them. (Acts 14:23; 20:17; James 5: 14.) 

15. Meditate upon (be mindful of, or, care 
for, be concerned for) these things—that 
is, the things commanded above, especially 
those in which his ministerial gift should be 
used. It directly enjoins, not so much reflec- 
tion, or thought, on them, as care for them, 
interest in them. Give thyself wholly to 
them—literally, dein them. Have thy whole 
being in them; be entirely absorbed, en- 
grossed, in them. He must not be diverted 
from his work to other interests, however ex- 
cellent they may be, whether science, litera- 
ture, art, society, politics, or earthly business. 
His whole being, in every faculty of body and 
soul, is to be given, without reserve and with 
hearty enthusiasm, to the work of the minis- 
try. This is his solemn duty, and it is the 
essential condition of genuine success. That 
thy profiting (progress) may appear to all 
—thy growth in qualification; thy advance- 
ment in knowledge, wisdom, holiness, and 
ministerial power. ‘‘Implying, first, that a 
perceptible advance in the things which con- 
stitute a faithful and effective ministry is what 
may be justly expected even in the most quali- 
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(Luke 22:6; « 


- Saves us, 
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16 Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; 
continue in them: for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself, and them that hear thee. 


heed to thyself, and to thy teaching. Continue in 
these pings ; for in doing this thou shalt save both 
thyself an them that hear thee. 


CHAPTER V. 


foo not an elder, but entreat him as a father; 
: and the younger men as brethren; 

2 Theelder women as mothers ; the younger as sisters, 
with all purity. 


1 Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father: 
2 the younger men as brethren: the elder women as 
mothers; the younger as sisters, in all purity. 


fied servant of God; and then that the way to 
effect this is by a sincere and devoted applica- 
tion to the work itself.’’ (Fairbairn.) ‘ Profit- 
ing’ (progress). Compare for the use of the 
word, Phil. 1: 12, 25. 

16. Take heed unto thyself and unto 
the doctrine. The first care of the minister 
should be for his personal character and life, 
that he may be in these an example to the 
flock; for without a pure life all else is worth- 
less, (6:11; 2Tim.2:22.) Next, he is to look well 
to his teaching, alike as to its truth, that it be 
the pure word of God, and as to its adaptation 
and power, that his discourse be seasonable, 
" and in manner and force worthy of the great 
themes he handles. (2Tim.2:15.) Continue in 
. them—steadfastly pursue thy work. Let noth- 
ing turn thee aside from it. (Acts20:2.) For 
in doing this—not dy doing this, as if this 
would be the procuring cause of salvation, but 
. in doing this. We are not saved dy our duties, 
but im them, as the sphere within which, and 
the means through which, the grace of God 
Thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee. The ministry, 
faithfully exercised, furnishes the most favor- 
able conditions for salvation, in purifying, en- 
larging, and ennobling the soul, and prepar- 
ingit for glory. (Ezek.33:9; James5: 20.) ‘* In striv- 
ing to save others, the minister is really caring 
for his own salvation.”’ (Wiesinger.) Fidelity, 
also, promotes the salvation of his hearers; 
souls are thereby won to Christ. The richest 
promises of success here and of glory here- 
after are given to the faithful minister. (Dan. 12:3; 
Mark 1:17; John 4:36; Acts 11:24; 14:1; 27im.4:7.) ‘*Ags 
the unfaithfulness or carelessness of the pas- 
tor is ruinous to the church, so the cause of 
salvation is justly ascribed to his faithfulness 
and diligence. True, it is God alone that 
saves; and not even the smallest portion of 
his glory can be lawfully bestowed on men. 
But God parts with no portion of his glory 
when he employs the agency of men for be- 
stowing salvation.’”’ (Calvin.) ‘* Few are the 


devoted ministers of Christ who are not per- 
mitted to see evidence even here that their 
labor has not been in vain. Let not, then, the 
faithful preacher be discouraged. A single 
soul rescued from death will be a gem in his 
eternal crown brighter by far than ever 
sparkled on the brow of royalty.’’ (Barnes. 


Ch. 5:1, 2. Sprrit AND MANNER oF AD- 
MINISTERING REPROOF.—Heis enjoined to use 
entreaty rather than harsh rebuke, exercising 
toward the aged due reverence, and toward 
all genuine tenderness of heart, with purity 
in motive and act. 

1. Rebuke—literally, strike, or smite, then 
applied to sharp, or harsh reproof. Not an 
elder—an aged man. ‘Elder’ here is evi- 
dently not used as the official title of presbyter, 
since it stands contrasted with ‘‘the younger 
men,’’? mentioned immediately after. The 
minister, while faithful in the rebuke of sin, 
is to observe the natural proprieties of life. 
Respect for age is a dictate of nature, as well 
as an express command of Scripture. ‘‘Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God; I 
am the Lord.’’ (Deut. 19: 32; 1 Peter5:5.) This re- 
verence for age, often conspicuously absent in 
the Western world, ever has been one of the 
common and beautiful traits in Oriental life. 
While the duty of all, it should be specially 
prominent in the young minister, not only 
toward the honored and good, but also toward 
those whose misconduct requires admonition. 
But exhort him as a father. He is not tc 
denounce with harsh reprimand, but to exhort, 
or entreat, as one would entreat an erring 
father. The younger men as brethren— 
not harshly, arrogantly, but with the sym- 
pathy and affection one would use in seeking 
to reclaim a brother. 

2. The elder women as mothers. Deal 
with them, not severely and sternly, but as a 
man would deal with his mother, in leading 
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her out of error and sin into truth and hpli- 
ness. The younger as sisters, with all 
purity. Purity here, as 4: 12, has the broader 
sense of moral purity in general, but, in this 
eonnection, undoubtedly, emphasizes chastity 
‘n spirit, manner, and act. Even in his ad- 
nonition of the other sex, he is to maintain 
perfect purity, so guarding the sacredness of 
his character, that the heart be preserved in- 
corrupt, and that neither by tone, or look, or 
word, or act, the shadow of suspicion shall 
rest on his intentions and conduct. ‘‘The ‘all’ 
here implies, with every caution, so as not to 
give the slightest suspicion.’’ (Bloomfield. ) 

3=16. Duty oF THE CHURCH IN REGARD 
ro THE CARE oF WipDows.—From the first, 
widows were recipients of the special care and 
bounty of the church. (Acts6:1.) It is obvi- 
ous, however, that, as Christianity extended, 
definite regulations would be needed to pre- 
vent the abuse of this beneficent provision, 
and define the limits within which it was to be 
applied. Church charity might otherwise 
only foster idleness and pauperism, with all 
their attendant evils, and might prove, as 
public charities have sometimes proved, a 
curse rather than a blessing. The apostle 
therefore states four prerequisites for admis- 
sion into the number of widows supported by 
the church. It is required of the applicant: 
1. Thatshe be in actual need, without relatives 
to support her. 2. That she has reached sixty 
years of age. 38. That she has sustained irre- 
proachable marital relations. 4. That she has 
made a good reputation for home virtues and 
works of benevolence. The reasons assigned 
for these limitations are: (a) As to her deso- 
lation; that, when there are children, or 
grandchildren, these ought to show filial piety 
by giving her the needed support, so that the 
church, thus exempted from the care of such, 
may be able to relieve those wholly without 
kindred. (4) As to the age required; that the 
younger widows, by receiving church support, 
would be likely to fall into idleness and gossip, 
and, in the desire for remarriage, would yield 
to a wanton, sensual disposition, such as could 
only be cherished in a heart lost to the sim- 
plicity and purity of its first faith in Christ, 
and thus resting under condemnation. 

Most modern interpreters, as Huther, Hof- 
mann, Van Oosterzee, Wiesinger, Alford, and 
Ellicott, suppose that here, at least in verses 9, 
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and 10, the widows referred to formed a body 
either of female presbyters, or of deaconesses. 
The verb, to enroll, to put on a list, or register 
(karadéyew), they interpret of enrollment on a 
list of church officers. It seems, however, far 
more natural to understand it of enrollment on 
the list of widows supported by the church, 
especially as the support of widows is plainly 
the general subject of the whole passage. 
That these widows cannot have filled any 
active official position seems plain from the 
following considerations: 1, They must be at 
least sixty years old, an age which ordinarily 
precludes active duties, such as devolved on 
the deaconesses, and the later order of female 
presbyters; and this would be especially the 
ease in the East, where woman, as a general 
fact, decays much earlier than in the West. 
2. No duties whatever are assigned them in 
this passage, or even intimated as performed 
by them. The only description of their life is 
that, being without kindred and without family 
cares, they waited continually on God in 
“‘supplications and prayers.’’ The passage 
therefore contains no evidence of the official 
position of the widows, but implies the reverse, 
That being supported by the church and 
wholly without household cares, they per- 
formed much useful service in their personal in- 
fluence and their labors in the church is indeed 


probable; and that, out of this body of widows’ 


supported by the church was derived, at a later 
period, the order of female presbyters, of 
whom Tertullian apparently speaks, is in itself 
not unlikely; but neither in this passage, nor 
in any other in the New Testament, is there 
the slightest hint of an official order of widows. 
This idea is imported into the passage from 
a much later usage found in the patristic 
churches; a method of interpretation which 
involves, not merely an anachronism, but also 
a false principle by which other patristic addi- 
tions to Christianity are foisted upon Scripture. 
There is no credible witness to such an order 
of female presbyters before Tertullian, more 
than a century after the death of the last 
apostle. Thus nearly all the ancient commen- 
tators, with Whitby, Neander, Fairbairn, 
and others among the modern. 

I. 3-8. Duty or THE CHURCH TO MAKE 
PROVISION FOR WIDOWS WHO ARE IN AcT- 
UAL DESOLATION AND N&EED.—1. Widows 
who are without kindred and in need, are to 
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3 Honour widows that are widows indeed. 


_ 4 But if any widow have children or nephews, let 
_ them learn first to shew piety at home, and to requite 


| ae parents: for that is good and acceptable before 


5 Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate 
trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day. 


3 Honour widows who are widows indeed. Butif any 
4 widow hath children or grandchildren, let them 
Jearn first to shew piety towards their own family, 
and to requite their parents: for this is acceptuble 
5 in the sight of God. Now she that is a widow 
indeed, and desolate, hath her hope set on God, and 
continueth in supplications and prayers night and 


be relieved by the church; but widows who | 


have children or grandchildren, should be 
supported by them, as a duty required by filial 
gratitude and acceptable to God. (3,4.) 2 
The reason for this restriction in church sup- 
port: The widow who is thus left desolate, 
being without earthly dependence and care, 
has her hope fixed on God, and devotes herself 
continually to supplication and worship; while 


the widow who, being not thus in actual need, 


lives luxuriously, is, as to the true end of life, 
dead while she lives. (5, 6.) 8. These com- 
mands respecting widows Timothy is to enjoin, 
that the church may not be subject toreproach; 
but if any person neglects to make provision 
for those belonging to his own household, he 
shows himself false to the gospel and inferior 
even ‘to the heathen. (7, 8.) 
* 3. Honour widows that are widows in= 
deed—thatis, whoare truly widowed, bereaved, 
desolate, which indeed is, in the original, the 
import of the word widow; one who is in 
actual desolation and destitution, and is thus 
dependent on church support. ‘Honor’ by 
placing them among the number deemed 
worthy to be supported by the church. The 
word contains the idea not only of respect, 
consideration, but also in such a connection as 
this, that of temporal support. (Ver. 17; Matt. 15: 4-6; 
Acts 28:10.) It suggests that such relief is not to 
be dealt out to them as to mere paupers, in a 
manner to degrade them, but as to Christian 
women whom the church holds in honor, and 
towhom it thusshowshonor. Care for widows 
was a marked feature in the Old Testament 
period (Bxod, 22; 22-24; Deut. 24: 17-19); and in the apos- 
tolic churches it was very early made a promi- 
nent duty (4cts6:1). Itisone of the most natural 
and beautiful forms of Christian beneficence. 
4, Butif any widow hath children or 
nephews (or, grandchildren). It is implied 
that they are of fitting age and circumstances 
to relieve her need. Let them learn—that 
is, the children or grandchildren. Many of 
the older interpreters, and some of the later, 
refer this to the widows as enjoining them not 
to forsake their children or grandchildren, but 


to rear them piously, and thus requite the pious 
care which they (the widows) themselves re- 
ceived from their own parents. But this view 
seems excluded by the following consider- 
ations: 1. Such an exhortation would be wholly 
needless; the natural mother-love would keep 
them from abandoning their children. 2. 
The widow here is evidently contrasted with 
the widow in verse 3, as one who, having 
relatives, is not ‘‘ desolate,’’ and is not to be 
supported by the church. 3. Not only does 
the plural form, ‘let them learn,’ suggest a 
reference to the children, but the whole subse- 
quent context favors this reference—as, for 
example, the words ‘‘show piety’’ and ‘‘re- 
quite their parents’’ can only be applied to 
the widows by a very forced and unnatural 
process. First to show piety at home 
(toward their own house) and to requite 
their parents. The children or grandchil- 
dren are to show their filial piety by providing 
for the widowed mother or grandmother, and 
thus requite her care for them. For that is 
good and acceptable before God—hecause 
in so doing they are pleasing to God. (=ph. 
6:2,3.) The duty of support rests on them 
jirst, before it comes on the church. The 
Pharisaic tradition justified the child in de- 
voting his means on God’s altar, though he 
thereby left his parents in want; but Jesus 
rebuked it as a transgression of the divine law. 
(Matt.15:1-9; Eph.6:1,2.) The words ‘good and,’ 
placed in the Common Version before ‘ accept- 
able,’ are wanting in all old manuscripts, and 
are rejected by critical editors. 

5. Now—resuming the description of the 
true widow which was broken off by verse 4. 
She that is a widow indeed and desolate 
—one who has no kindred on whom she can 
depend and is thus left in desolation. Trusteth 
in God—or, Has fixed her hope on God; her 
desolate condition, without earthly supporters, 
impels her to set, and continue to keep, her 
hope on God. (ser.49:1.) ‘It is the duty and 
comfort of those who are desolate. Therefore 
God sometimes brings his people into such 
straits that they have nothing else to trust to, 
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6 But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth. 

7 And these things give in charge, that they may be 
blameless. ‘ 

8 But if any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. 

9 Let not a widow be taken into the number under 
threescore years old, having been the wife of one man, 


6 day. But she that giveth herself to pleasure is dead 
7 while she liveth. These things also command, that 
8 they may be without reproach. But if any provid- 
eth not for his own, and specially his own house- 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
9 unbeliever. Let none be enrolled as a widow under 


that they may with more confidence trust in 
him.” (Henry.) And continueth in sup- 
plications and prayers night and day. 
The Greek words have the article, the suppli- 
cations and the prayers, and the reference may 
be to stated attendance on the public prayers 
of the church, for which her freedom from 
domestic cares would give opportunity, and to 
which her desolation might naturally prompt. 
‘Night and day,’ however, suggests rather the 
translation, her supplications and her prayers, 
the article designating these as the natural and 
well-known duties of Christians, to which she 
in a special manner would give herself. Of 
the two words, the former signifies petitions, 
the latter acts of worship; here, probably, 
there is no emphasis on the distinction. Pos- 
sibly the case of Anna was before the apostle’s 
mind. (Luke 2:36, 37; 18:7; 1 Cor. 7: 32.) 

6. But—in contrast with the case of the 
true widow. She that liveth in pleasure— 
lives in luxury, voluptuously, wantonly (James 
5:5); one who lives indulging the bodily appe- 
tites and the mere pleasures of sense. LHllicott 
thinks the word also ‘‘ points to prodigality, 
wastefulness.’? Is dead while she lives—her 
frivolous, selfish, sensual existence is not true 
life; it fulfills none of life’s true ends, and, as 
to any real value to herself or to others, she 
is practically dead. (Matt.8: 22; Eph. 5: 14; Rev. 
3:1.) ‘‘Though she seems to live this life of 
the senses, she is dead according to the Spirit.” 
(Theophylact.) ‘‘ While alive in the flesh, she 
has no real life in the Spirit.’’ (Alford.) 

7 And these things give in charge 
—the things concerning widows, ver. 3-6. 
That they may be blameless. The end 
had in view, namely—that the church be 
not exposed to reproach, as they would be, 
either by improper conduct in the widows 
themselves, or by unnatural neglect of widows 
on the part of those bound to care for them. 

8. But if any provide not for his own. 
A general precept, requiring all to make pro- 
vision for those naturally dependent on them, 

~% here given as emphasizing the duty of 


children to provide for a widowed mother, or 
grandmother. The word ‘provide’ signifies 
to take care for beforehand, to foresee and 
prepare for coming need. (Rom. 12: 17; 2 Cor. 
8:2.) And specially for those of his own 
house—his own kindred, those naturally de- 
pendent on him, as rightful members of his 
family. This, though it certainly suggests 
provision for one’s family (2 Cor. 12:14), does not. 
authorize the hoarding of wealth for them, a 
sin for which this passage is often cited in 
justification. But here the emphasis is not 
placed on the duty of parents to provide for 
the future wealth of their children, but on the 
duty of children to provide for the present — 
needs of their parents. Against such hoarding 
for children Scripture gives frequent and 
solemn warning. (Ps. 39:6; Eccl. 2:18, 19, Luke 12 : 20.) 
He hath denied the faith—has repudiated 
the gospel as a rule of life, in that, by failing 
to provide for those dependent on him, he is 
untrue to its teachings and spirit, and has thus 
practically renounced the faith. ‘‘ Where love 
does not exist nor work, there neither does 
faith exist nor work; so that he who does not 
fulfill the offices of love toward his kindred, is 
virtually an unbeliever.”’ (Macknight.) And 
is worse than an infidel (wnbdeliever). Shows 
himself inferior in this virtue even to the 
heathen. Cicero taught: ‘‘ Every man ought 
to take care of his own family’’; and this was 
the common doctrine of the heathen moralists. 
Christ teaches that the Christian should be in 
every virtue superior to the heathen. (Matt.5- 
46, 47.) 

II. 9,10. QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED IN 
Wipows SUPPORTED BY THE CHURCH.— 
They must (1) have attained sixty years of 
age; (2) have sustained honorable marital re- 
lations; (3) have made a good reputation for 
the domestic virtues and for works of benevo- 
lence. 

9. Let not a widow be taken into the 
number (enrolled) under threescore years 
old. This did not preclude aid to widows who 
were younger and were in need; but it was to 
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10 Well reported of for good works; if she have 

_ brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she 

_ have washed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the 

Be sted, if she have diligently followed every good 
work. 


threescore years old, having been the wife of one man, 
10 well reported of for good works; if she hath brought 
op children, if she hath used hospitality to strangers, 
if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if she hath re- 
lieved the afflicted, if she hath diligently followed 


‘be presumed that, as a rule, those under sixty 
would be capable of self-support, or would 
need only occasional aid. Hence the rule that 
only such as had reached the age of sixty 
should be placed among those whose full sup- 
port the church assumed. Having been the 
wife of one man—that is, one who had lived 
chastely in the marriage relation. It has no 
reference to the number of times she had been 
married, but refers solely to fidelity to the 
“Marriage vow. Only women who had led 
virtuous lives were to be received. That the 
apostle does not intend to place a stigma on 
' remarriage, and make it a bar to reception 
~ into the number of widows supported by the 
church, is evident from the following consider- 
ations: 1. He expressly directs, in verse 14, 
_ that the younger widows remarry, and affirms, 
- in Rom. 7: 1-3; 1 Cor. 7: 8, 9, 39, the right- 
fulness of remarriage. 2. There is no ade- 
> quate evidence of a public sentiment against 
remarriage in the apostolic age; this feeling 
arose at a later period, as a natural outgrowth 
of the false asceticism, whose beginnings the 
- apostle deprecates in this Epistle. 38, Even 
were it shown that such a sentiment existed at 
that time, it is wholly unlikely that the apostle 
* would foster it, even by a temporary conces- 
sion; for such a feeling is in its nature wholly 
false, and is subversive of a fundamental 
human right. 4. The language here does not 
require the reference to remarriage after death 
of a husband; for, in the frequency of divorce, 
and the general laxity of morals (a laxity in- 
conceivable in our Christian civilization), it 
was not an unusual fact that several living men 
had stood in the relation of husband to the 
same woman, or that the woman, before her 
conversion, had been notoriously unfaithful 
to the marriage vow. The language here 
would perfectly apply to either of these cases. 
(Matt. 14:3,4;1Cor.5:1.) Such a view is utterly 
foreign to the spirit and doctrine of Paul, who 
specially warns Timothy against such an as- 
cetic tendency (4:3), and declares that ‘‘ mar- 
riage is honourable in all.’’ (Heb.13:14.) Com- 
pare, for more full discussion, notes on ch. 3; 2. 
The widow therefore whose former marriage 
relations had been discreditable was not to be 


received to bring discredit on those supported 
by the church. 

10. Well reported of for good works— 
that is, for good works done in her former 
married life. She must have a good reputa- 
tion as one who had worthily performed the 
duties of life. The ‘good works’ here are not 
mentioned as duties for which she must be 
qualified, as if they belonged to an office to 
which she was now to be set apart; for of this 
there is no intimation. But they are good 
works which in her married life she faithfully 
performed, and which therefore show her to 
be worthy of this provision for her destitute 
and widowed old age. Hence he names the 
prominent virtues of a Christian matron, the 
head of a household; and if in her married 
and prosperous days these virtues have been 
shown in her, this was to be received as evi- 
dence of her worthiness to be enrolled among 
the widows. Examples of the good works re- 
ferred to are now specifically cited. If she 
have brought up children—well, success- 
fully brought them up, her own or others’. If 
she have lodged strangers—was hospitable 
to strangers, a duty constantly insisted on in 
the New Testament. (3:2; Rom. 12:13; Heb. 13:2.) 
If she have washed the saints’ feet. 
If her home had been freely open to Chris- 
tians, who in that age specially needed hos- 
pitality, and her heart had prompted her 
to perform for them, as Christ's servants, the 
most humble services, such even as the hos- 
pitable duty of washing their feet. In hot 
countries, where only sandals are worn, this 
is necessary to hospitality, but it is usually 
done by servants. (Gen. 18:4; 19:2; Luke 7:44; John 
13:14.) If she have relieved the afflicted— 
was thoughtful and helpful to the poor, the 
sick, the sorrowing, and the friendless. If 
she have diligently followed every good 
work—if her life was marked by kindness, 
benevolence, and by interest and effort for 
truth and righteousness. The apostle here 
depicts, with marvelous skill, the traits of a 
true Christian matron, and enjoins that only 
such as have shown them shall be admitted to 
the privileged position of widows supported 
by the church. This beneficent provision thus 
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11 But the younger widows refuse: for when the 
have begun to wax wanton against Christ, they will 
marry ; 


12 Having damnation, because they have cast off 


their first faith. 


served to deter from a vicious and selfish life, 
by being restricted to those who had been 
virtuous and benevolent; and the history of 
chureh charities abundantly justifies the wis- 
dom of such a restriction. ‘* Particular care 
ought to be taken to relieve those, when they 
fall into decay, who, when they had where- 
withal, were ready to every good work.” 
(Henry.) 

III. 11-16. Wipows UNDER SIXTY YEARS 
or AGE ARE NOT TO BE ENROLLED AMONG 
THOSE SUSTAINED BY THE CHURCH.—1. Rea- 
sons for excluding such from the list: (a) 
Their liability to fall under the influence of 
wanton desire, seeking remarriage, and thus 
to come under condemnation, by indulging a 
frivolous, earthly, sensual disposition, incon- 
sistent with their original faith in Christ. (0) 
Their danger, if thus relieved by the church 
of the necessity of self-support, of becoming 
idle gossipers and tattlers, and in this way in- 
jurious to themselves and others. (11-13.) 2. 
It is the apostle’s will, therefore, that the 
younger widows marry, and assume the duties 
belonging to heads of fumilies;.and the rec- 
ommendation to this finds emphasis in the 
fact, that some younger widows, who had 
been placed on the widow’s list, had already 
become an occasion of scandal, having yielded 
to temptation. (14, 15.) 3. If, however, they 
do not remarry, their Christian relations or 
friends, should they have such, ought to 
assume their support; that the church be not 
burdened, but have means to support those 
whose age and desolation make them widows 
indeed. (16.) 

11. But the younger widows refuse— 
decline to put widows less than sixty years old 
on the list of those supported by the church. 
For when they have begun to wax wan- 
ton against Christ—wazed wanton; ‘‘in- 
cited by sensual desire.’’ (Grimm.) ‘Against 
Christ’; indulging in such wanton desires, 
they are in spirit and conduct in opposition to 
Christ. It is ‘‘ to surrender oneself to a carnal 
and luxurious course of life, as antagonistic to 
the claims and calling of Christ.’’? (Fair- 
bairn.) They will marry—rather, as Revised 
Version, desire to marry; yielding thus to 


11 every good work. But younger widows refuse: for 
when they have waxed wanton against Christ, they 
12 desire to marry; having condemnation, because 


wanton desire, they will seek a remarriage. 
This will become in them a dominant passion 
and purpose, coloring and directing their 
spirit and life. Their sin was not in their re- 
marriage, to which, indeed, the apostle here 
counsels them, but in the wanton desire for it, 
which led to a condition of mind and a course 
of conduct such as involves the loss of that 
faith which they had at their conversion. 

12. Having damnation (condemnation)— 
from God; not necessarily, however, eternal 
condemnation, but as erring children falling 


nome 


[Ce V. 


under his displeasure and consequent chastise- — 


ment. Perhaps, also, the condemnation is not 
to be excluded which their conduct called forth 
from others, and even from their own con- 
sciences, 
their first faith. In yielding to such an 
earthly, sensual disposition, they showed that 
in heart they had fallen away from their orig- 
inal faith in Christ. ‘‘The writer ‘by faith’ 
understands the inner faith-relation to Christ, 
the real faith-life, which to him is always es- 
sentially conditioned on a good conscience 
and.a fulfilling of moral duty. So now here: 
these wanton, husband-seeking widows came 
into a condition in which... they lay on 
themselves condemnation.’’ (Beck.) ‘First 
faith’ here does not, as some suppose, signify 
a formal promise of perpetual widowhood, 
made on being enrolled among the widows; 
for of such a promise there is no trace in Scrip- 
ture, and it is in itself wholly foreign to the 
spirit of the gospel. This vow, like the office 
of presbyteress with which it was connected, is 
not found in the Christian Church until more 
than a century after this Epistle was written, 
a period when the asceticism which the apostle 
here deprecates had triumphed in the church. 
It was easy for Tertullian, and the Fathers 
who followed him, to find here a vow of wid- 
owhood, because in their age celibacy had 
come to be regarded as superior to marriage; 
butsurely a sober and reverent exegesis should 
reject so false a principle of interpretation which 
imputes the perverted ideas of that far later 
period to the simple, pure words of God. The 
Most High nowhere puts dishonor on marriage, 
that first and holiest institution he established 


Because they have cast off 
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13 And withal they learn éo be idle, wandering about 


_ from house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 


not. 

14 I will therefore that the younger women marry, 
bear children, guide the house, give none occasion to 
the adversary to speak reproachtully. 


13 they have rejected their first 1pledge. And withal 
they learn also do be idle, going about from house ta 
house; and not only idle, but tatilers also and busy. 

14 bodies, speaking things which they ought not. 1 
desire therefore that the younger # widows marry, 
bear children, rule the household, give none 


1Gr. faith..... 


+2 Or, women. 


on earth; and all attempts of man to set aside 
or to lower and degrade this primal ordinance 
of heaven have perpetually tended, not to 
holiness, but to the degradation of woman 
and the diffusion of immorality through so- 
ciety. The interpretation here of such a vow, 
while thus doubtful as resting on a palpable 
anachronism and as adverse to the spirit of the 
gospel, is also inconsistent with the language 
and context. For1. ‘Faith’ (iors) is used to 
express a vow or promise only in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, where the context clearly 
indicates the departure from the usual sense. 
2. No intimation is given, by transitional word 
or otherwise, that the apostle, at verse 9, 
changes his subject from the temporal support 
of widows to their induction into a church 
office; on the contrary, verse 16, which clearly 
relates to the temporal support of widows, 
shows that the subject remains unchanged 
through the whole passage, from verse 3 to 
verse 16. The plain meaning is, therefore, 
that in giving themselves up to a frivolous, 
earthly, sensual disposition and habit, they 
destroyed the simplicity and purity of that 


- faith in Christ which they had professed in 


‘baptism, and from which issues a life dedicated 
to God. ‘If this faith referred to a promise 
not to remarry, it could not be called their 
‘first faith.’’’? (Whitby.) Thus Calvin, Ben- 
gel, Fairbairn. 

13. And withal they learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house— 
a further reason why widows under sixty 
should not be taken into the number sup- 
ported by the church; for, thus freed from 
the necessity of self-support, they fall into 
idleness, with all the evil dispositions and 
habits it engenders. The apostle uses the 
present tense because he is speaking of an evil 
which must naturally result from such a cause 
and which was already apparent. (Ver. 16.) 
The facts, therefore, justified this restriction 
as to age; for the younger widows, thereby 
left to their own resources, would be impelled 
to honorable industry and be preserved from 


the dangers always consequent on idleness. 
And not only idle, but tattlers also— 
loose, or trifling talkers, tale-bearers. And 
busybodies—meddling in matters that de 
not concern them, mischief-makers. Speak= 
ing things which they ought not. The 
common results of idleness: it makes gossips, 
tale-bearers, meddlers in other people’s mat- 
ters. The inspired pen has here drawn the 
true picture of many an idle and worse than 
wasted life, degrading, bemiring itself in the 
filthy slime of social gossip and scandal, instead 
of ennobling and elevating itself in the service 
of Christ. The remedy for this, as here indi- 
cated, is in devolving on thei as far as possi- 
ble the duty of self-support, and in encouraging 
them to re-enter the married state, as opening 
to them their natural sphere of development 
and usefulness, 

14. I will, therefore, that the younger 
women marry. ‘Women,’ supplied in the 
Common Version, is not found in the Greek; 
and as widows here form the subject of the 
context, it is plainly of them the apostle speaks. 
In view of the ill results which have followed, 
and which, in the nature of the case, will be 
likely to follow the reception of the younger 
widows among those supported by the church, 
therefore he gives it as his apostolic counsel and 
desire that they remarry, because this would 
place them in normal and safe relations. Bear 
children, guide the house. Thus placed in 
the varied duties of the home life, as presiding 
over a family, they would be preserved from 
temptation and would be likely to honor the 
Christian profession. Give mone occasion 
to the adversary to speak reproachfally, 
‘adversary,’ probably here referring to the 
Jew or Gentile opposer of the gospel, who was 
ever seeking occasion for reproach of it in the 
failings and misconduct of those who professed 
it, (Titus2:8.) ‘‘He who is of the contrary 
part.’’ (Pphil.1:28.) Here, as elsewhere, the 
apostle presents home life as woman’s best 
refuge from social dangers, and as the true 
nursery of the purest and noblest womanlv 
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15 For some are already turned aside after Satan. 

16 If any man or woman that believeth have widows, 
fet them relieve them, and let not the church be 
gharged; that it may relieve them that are widows 
indeed. 


15 occasion to the adversary for reviling: for already 

16 some are turned aside after Satan. any woman 
that believeth hath widows, let her relieve them, 
and let not the church be burdened; that it may 
relieve them who are widows indeed. 


virtues; and that asceticism which forbids 
or depreciates marriage he regards as the 
prolific fountain of social degradation and 
wrong. All history has confirmed this teach- 
ing of Holy Writ; the virtue, and conse- 
quently the strength and welfare, of any peo- 
ple isin its homes. The destruction of family 
life has always wrought social demoralization 
and national ruin. The only occasion when 
Paul discouraged marriage was in the presence 
of impending persecution, when he counseled 
temporary abstinence as ‘‘ good for the present 
distress,’’ but even then accorded perfect free- 
dom to each to act in the matter as his own 
convictions might dictate. (1 Cor. 7:7, 8, 26, 32-34), 

15. For some are already turned aside 
after Satan. Referring doubtless to well- 
known cases at Ephesus, where young widows, 
after being enrolled among those supported by 
the church, had shown these tendencies to 
evil, and had thus given occasion for reproach. 
This fact he presents, not merely as a warning 
to others, but as a reason for the restriction, 
apparently now first made, as to age in the re- 
ception of widows, and for the direction that 
the younger, instead of relying on church sup- 
port, should remarry. 

16. If any man or woman that believ= 
eth have widows, let them relieve them. 
An extension of the duty enjoined in verses 
4, 8, requiring the relief of widows more dis- 
tantly related than mother or grandmother. 
Probably also the special reference is, as the 
context suggests, to those among the younger 
widows who for any cause did not remarry, 
and who, if they had children, might not be 
able to derive support from them in conse- 
quence of their yet tender age. To such a 
widowed relative, though more distantly re- 
lated, as sister or cousin, aunt or niece, it is the 
duty of Christian kindred or friends to supply 
needed relief. And let not the church be 
burdened, that it may relieve them that 
are widows indeed. Relieved of the burden 
of supporting these younger widows and such 
as had relatives, the church could reserve its 
means for the support of those who, being 
without kindred, and of an age incapable of 
self-support, are, in a true and absolute sense, 


widows. Most of the oldest manuscripts, as 
the Sinaitic, Alexandrian, and Ephraim, with 
some verses, read: If any woman that be- 
lieveth. The words, prefixed in the Common 
Version, ‘man or,’ were probably added in 
later manuscripts as a correction, because the 
mention of woman only seemed singular. But 
the apostle is here speaking specially of 
woman’s duty, and would perhaps naturally 
speak of the female, rather than the male, 
head of the family, because she also would be 
most nearly affected by the addition of such 
widows to the family. 

The fundamental conceptions of church 
charity unfolded in this passage have been 
justified by all experience in eleemosynary 
work. Indiscriminate charity has always 
proved a serious evil. In the beneficiaries, it 
has fostered indolence and pauperism, with all 
the vices that attend them; while in the bene- 
factors, it has constantly tended, from the pal- 
pable evils resulting, to dry up the fountain of 
beneficence. Hence the divine wisdom of the 
method here prescribed. 1. The charity is to 
be bestowed in such spirit and manner as not 
to degrade, but to elevate and benefit the 
needy. ‘Honor widows,’ as recognizing their 
relation to Christ, and the relief bestowed as 
bestowed on Christ, who is represented in 
them, as suffering members of his body. (Matt. 
25:40.) All almsgiving should be done as unto 
Christ, and in such manner as to preserve and 
develop a genuine self-respect in the recip- 
ient. 2. The church should assume the full 
support only, (@) when age and desolation 
exist such as preclude self-support and relief 
from kindred; and (6) when the previous 
character and life have been such that the re- 
cipient is a fitting ward of the church, and 
will not bring dishonor on the bounty be- 
stowed. The church will, indeed, show kind- 
ness, as far as in her power, to all needy ones, 
and even to the unworthy; but, as regards 
widows, she is not to assume the full support, 
and thus make wards, of any except such as 
present these conditions. This restriction of 
honorable support to the aged who also had 
previously borne an honorable character, 
would serve at once to stimulate the charitable 
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17 Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of | 17 


double honour, especially they who labour in the word 
and doctrine, 


contribution of the church for this object, by 
_ the assurance that it was well bestowed, and 
to make the provision an encouragement, not 
to improvident and unworthy living, but to 
the prudent and virtuous conduct of life. 
In the possible event of a bereft and helpless 
old age, every true wife and mother had the 
hope that in the bosom of the church she 
would find an honorable refuge from want; 
while yet the church, in offering to her such a 
prospect, did not encourage idle and vicious 
living, by opening an asylum for the improvi- 
dent and undeserving. 3. Christian charity 
should find its outlet, not so much through 
public, organized church work, as through in- 
dividual, private acts of kindness. Hence the 
apostle throughout this passage seeks to de- 
velop to the utmost private beneficence in the 
relief of the needy, and to reduce within the 
smallest possible limit the sphere of public, 
formal church support. (Ver. 4,8, 10,16.) For, as 
it respects both the benefactor and the recipi- 
ent, personal rather than official beneficence 
is that which confers the richest and most 
ennobling blessings. 

17-25. Directions RESPECTING THE Com- 
PENSATION, DISCIPLINE, AND SELECTION OF 
Ex.prrs.—l, Elders who excel in the pastoral 
office, especially those who give themselves to 
preaching and instruction, are entitled to liberal 

"compensation, as is shown from both Scripture 
and reason. (17, 18.) 2. Discipline should be 
instituted against an elder only when the 
charge is supported by the testimony of two or 
three witnesses; but those who are convicted 
as living in sin should be rebuked before the 
whole church, that the rest may fear to sin. 
(19, 20.) 38. In dealing with the elders, Tim- 
othy is solemnly charged, as in the sight of 
God and Christ and all holy beings, to observe 
these instructions, acting without prejudice or 
partiality; as also to avoid rashness in setting 
men apart to the eldership, since, otherwise, 
by his neglect to ascertain their character, he 
would become a virtual sharer in their sins, if 
they proved unworthy. (21, 22.) 4. Asmenare 
differently constituted, some revealing plainly 
and at once their real character, while others 
conceal it, he is urged to use caution and 


patience in forming his judgment of men, but! 


Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially those who labour in the 


is encouraged also by the assurance that the 
real character, however concealed, will sooner 
or later be fully manifested. (24, 25.) 

17. Let the elders that rule well—that 
is, those who are distinguished for success in 
presiding over the church and its interests; 
men who show marked ability in developing, 
organizing, and guiding the activities of the 
church, and in the care and help of souls. Be 
counted worthy of double honour—rather, 
of double consideration, involving here, asin 
ver. 8, a consideration or regard which findg 
expression in pecuniary reward. Observe: 
they are not to receive double compensation 
as @ mere gratuity, but are to ‘‘be counted 
worthy’”’ of it. It is their due, and is to be 
paid, therefore, as a just debt. Thus always 
in the Bible: the payment of God’s ministers 
is never made a gratuity, but always a matter 
of obligation. Especially they who labour 
in the word and doctrine, or, in preaching 
and instruction. This does not imply, as some 
have supposed, two distinct orders of elders, 
one. order only ruling, and the other both 
ruling and preaching; for, according to uni- 
form New Testament testimony, the double 
function of ruling and preaching belonged to 
all presbyters. For1. The qualifications for 
both these duties were required for admission 
to the office (3:2, 4,5; Titus1:9); none could enter, 
unless both ‘‘apt to teach’’ and qualified ‘‘ to 
take care of the church of God.’’ 2. Teach- 
ing is everywhere found combined with ruling 
in the functions of the elder. Paul, in address- 
ing the elders of Ephesus, proposes to them 
his own work, both in spiritual oversight and 
in public and private teaching, as an example, 
illustrating and enforcing their duties, (Acts 20; 
20, 21, 28, 31,35.) Thus elsewhere: ‘‘ Remember 
them that have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God.’’ (Heb. 18:1, 17; 
1Thess.5:12.) With these plain statements this 
passage isin full accord: it furnishes no evi- 
dence of a class of ruling elders, distinct from 
those who preached. The simple and natural 
interpretation is this: The apostolic churches, 
certainly the larger ones like that at Ephesus. 
had a plurality of elders; but all of these, 
though of equal authority and like function, 
did not possess in an equal degree the same 
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18 For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn. And, the labourer is 
worthy of his reward, : 

19 Against an elder receive not an accusation, but 
before two or three witnesses, 

20 Them tha’ sin rebuke before all, that others also 
may tear. 


gifts. While one was eminent in the pastoral 
care, another excelled in preaching ; and still 
another was distinguished in both these depart- 
ments, and, thus specially gifted, devoted his 
whole time to the office. It is of this class 
Paul here speaks—those who not only rule 
well, but also excel in public instruction, and 
who consequently devote themselves wholly 
to the work. These, he says, should receive, 
not the ordinary compensation given to elders, 
but a double or larger compensation, propor- 
tioned to the greater time and labor given to 
the office. 

18. For the Scripture saith, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn—or, while treading out the grain. The 
quotation, taken from Deut. 25:4, and intro- 
duced by ‘for,’ is designed to enforce, as a 
duty, the honorable support of those who give 
themselves wholly to the ministry. In Pales- 
tine, then as now, threshing was ordinarily 
done by oxen, which were driven over the 
sheaves, opened and spread on the threshing- 
floor, to separate the grain from the straw, 
either simply by treading it with their feet or 
also by bruising it with a heavy threshing- 
wain drawn after them. (Hoseaio:11.) The 
farmer sometimes begrudged the poor animals 
the occasional mouthfuls of straw and grain 
snatched while treading, and therefore muzzled 
the oxen. This God forbade—a prohibition, 
which, while applying literally to oxen, the 
apostle declares (10cr.9:9) was intended to 
teach, reasoning from the less to the greater, 
the duty of a generous regard for all who 
serve us, especially for the ministers of the 
gospel. If God would have men tenderly 
regard the needs of oxen, while preparing 
grain for the earthly garner, much more 
would he have the church care tenderly for 
the needs of the ministry, who, toiling in God’s 
Spiritua: harvest, are preparing souls, as grain 
of priceless value, for the garner in heaven. 
The duty of a generous support of the minis- 
try is enforced by Christ himself. (atatt. 10:9, 10; 
tuke 10:7); and our apostie elsewhere, with 
great earnestness, pressess it on the consciences 


18 word and in teaching. For the scripture saith, al 


Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his 
19 hire. Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
except at the mouth of two or three witnesses. 
20 Them that sin reprove in the sight of all, that the 


of the people. (1 Cor. 9: 11-14; Gal. 6: 6; 1 Thess. 5: 12, 13-) 
And, The labourer is worthy of his re- 
ward—probably not intended as a quotation, 
but language used by the apostle as a common 
maxim, as indeed it is also used, for a like 
purpose, by Christ, (Matt. 10.10: Luke 10: 7) Itis 
not improbable that the apostle knew of its use 
by Christ; but had he intended to quote as 
from Christ, he would hardly have quoted it 
as ‘‘ Scripture,’’ but would have named Christ 
as authority. Thus Calvin, Huther, Wiesinger, 
Alford. Some, however, insist on its quota- 
tion from the gospels, and cite 2 Peter 3: 16, 
as proof that the books of the New Testament 
were already regarded as a part of ‘ Scrip- 
ture.’ Thus all the ancient interpreters, and 
among the later, Macknight, Scott, Words- 
worth, Fausset, and others. 

19. Against an elder receive not an 
accusation, but before two or three wit- 
nesses—or, upon the testimony or authority 
of two or three witnesses. The meaning is, 
not that an elder should not be convicted 
except on such testimony,—for in all cases 
the Hebrew law required two or three wit- 
nesses to convict (Deut.17: 6; 19: 15; Matt. 18:16), 
though a citation for trial might be made ona 
charge brought by one witness,—but that an 
accusation should not be entertained, judicial 
proceedings should not be instituted, unless 
two or three responsible parties attested the 
charge. This is required, as a special precau- 
tion, in the case of the elder, both because his 
position creates a presumption in his favor, 
and because, as a minister, he is peculiarly 
exposed to malice, and his reputation and 
influence might be seriously injured by the 
entertaining of a charge, though on the trial 
he was acquitted. The influence of even the 
best minister might be destroyed, if idle 
gossip and social tattling were accounted a 
sufficient ground for serious charges and judi- 
cial proceedings, 

20. Them that sin—or, are sinning—that 
is, are convicted as living in sin. It refers not 
to such as are ‘‘ overtaken in a fault’’ (Gal.6:1), 
but to those with whom some form of sin has 
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21 1 charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus | 21 rest also may be in fear. I charge ¢hee in the sight 


Christ, and the elect angels, that thou observe these of God, and Christ Jesus, and the elect angels, that 


things without preferring one before another, doing thou observe these thin i i 
pr ; gs without 1 prejudice, doin 
hing by parca Pak cise one as 22 ee est Lay aint aie "on ote 
: er be par- man, nei i ’s sins: 
taker of other men’s sins: keep thyself pure. ; : mB Nea ered A Hee BR CS 


1 Or, preference. 


become habitual. This direction, as the con-| the universe, the apostle lays this charge on 
text suggests, relates to the case of elders who | his assistant, requiring him to act in the affairs 
are convicted as living in sin; and the restric- | of the church, and especially in those relating 
tion to these is necessary, if we accept, with | to the ministry, as in full view of this august, 
some, the reading, but them that sin, which | but invisible Presence. The interest and par- 


_ is found in some old manuscripts. It is, how- | ticipation of angels in the events of this world, 
ever, given ina general form, and the direc- | especially in the work of redemption, are seer 


tion really applies to all who publicly sin. |in Matt. 18:10; Luke 15:10; 1 Cor. 4:9; 
Rebuke before all—before the whole church. | Heb. 1:14; 12:22. That thou observe 
The public position of the offenders made their | these things—referring to the things en- 
sin public, and there was, therefore, the more | joined. (Ver.19,20.) Without preferring one 
danger of its infecting others. A publicrebuke| before another—or, without prejudice or 


_ insuch case would at once vindicate the church | prejudgment. He is not to prejudge any case, | 


from complicity with the sin, and deter others | but to bring to the investigation a calm, un- 
from falling into it. This injunction does not | biased, judicial mind, prepared to weigh fairly 
conflict with that in ver.1: for there the apos- | the evidence, and to decide strictly according 


‘ tle is speaking of personal, private rebuke, | to truth. Doing nothing by partiality— 
while here he speaks of a formal church cen-| not only is he to avoid an intellectual pre- 
. sure, after due public conviction, and which | judgment, but he is to act with impartial heart, 


therefore would be administered as from the | without bias of feeling, allowing neither affec- 
church. That others also may fear—that | tion nor aversion to influence his decision for 
is, the rest of the church. Compare 2 Tim.| one against another. The consciousness of 


_4;2; Titus 1: 10-13. The public rebuke would | the presence and gaze of the heavenly world 
’ tend to deter others from falling intothe sin | would lift him above passion and prejudice, 


thus solemnly reprobated. and fit him to act with caution and impartiality 
21. I charge thee before God—not an| in the discipline of the church, and especially 


adjuration, but a solemn charge, given as in | of the ministry. 


full view of God and Christ and holy angels,| 22. Lay hands suddenly (hastily) on no 
who are conceived as witnessing and joining | man—that is, without due inquiry and delib- 
init. The apostle, in giving the charge, and | eration. Some refer this to an imposition of 
Timothy in fulfilling it, are under the direct | hands customary on the readmission of ex- 
gaze of the spiritual world. Compare 1 Thess. | cluded persons to the church; they regard 
4:6; 2Tim. 2:14; 4:1. Others interpret of| this verse, therefore, as a caution against the 
the future judgment, when the whole spiritual | hasty and inconsiderate restoration of such to 
universe will be present, and each human life| church fellowship. Such a custom, without 
will be revealed in that solemn and glorious | doubt, existed in the third century, as it is 
Presence. And the Lord Jesus Christ—| mentioned by Cyprian; but as it is nowhere 
the word ‘Lord’ is not in the Sinaitic, Alex- | alluded to in Scripture, as Paul uses ‘‘ the lay: 
andrian, Claromontanus, and other old man-/ ingon of hands” in these Epistles only of ordi. 
uscripts, and is wanting in many ancient ver- | nation (4:14; 2Tim.1:7), and as the Fathers near» 
sions and Fathers. And the elect angels— est to the apostolic age so interpret it, the 
referring to the holy angels, as distinguished | phrase should probably be understood here of 
from the “angels which kept not their first | ordination to the ministry. The hasty admis- 
estate.” ‘Elect’ designates them asthe special | sion of men to the ministry would be likely to 


objects of God’s love, and the chosen minis- | result in ministerial irregularities and offenses ; 


ters of his will. It is as in the presence of| the caution, therefore, against hasty ordination 
God and Christ and aJ) bolv intelligences in | is here naturally connected with the subject of 
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23 Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for | 23 thyself pure. Be no longer a drinker of water, but 


thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities. 
24 Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgment; and some men they follow after. 


ministerial discipline. Thus all the older inter- 
preters, with Grotius, Macknight, Van Oos- 
terzee, Alford, Fairbairn, and others, among 
the modern. (3:6) Neither be partaker 
of other men’s sins—as he would be, if, 
through want of due consideration in setting 
apart ministers, he should appoint the un- 
worthy, and thereby scandal come on the 
church. Even Christ, when choosing the 
twelve apostles, decided on the persons to be 
set apart only after most of them had been 
with him for at least a year, and then only after 
a night spent in prayer. (Luke6:1216.) Paul 
and Barnabas, in their first mission, though 
they made many converts on their outward 
journey, did not ordain elders until they re- 
turned homeward, when there had been time 
to test the character of the converts, and a 
wise judgment was possible in making selec- 
tion for official and responsible station, (Acts 14: 
21-23.) This caution in appointing to the sacred 
office, which appears so conspicuously in Scrip- 
ture, should be sacredly observed; for the 
church and the presbytery which neglect it 
become sharers in the sins of those whom they 
thus recklessly place in positions of trust and 
authority. Keep thyself pure—literally, 
thyself keep pure, that thou mayest be fitted 
to rebuke sin in others. ‘Pure,’ not merely 
chaste, but, in reference to the whole outward 
life, blameless, holy. (2 Cor. 7:11; Phil. 4:8; 1 John 
3:3.) Presentin thyself an example of purity, 
so as to be prepared to demand a like purity 
in those who would enter the sacred office. 
‘While thou hast to act as judge upon other 
men,-be morally pure thyself.”’ (Ellicott.) 
23. Drink no longer water, but use a 
little wine—literally, Be no longer a water 
drinker; that is, one who makes water his 
exclusive drink. It seems that Timothy was 
a total abstainer from wine. The reason of 
this is not stated, but probably he abstained as 
an example, to deter others from the use of 
strong drink, which then, as now, was a pre- 
vailing and destructive vice. Some suppose 
that an ascetic tendency restrained him; but 
the apostle bases his advice to ‘use a little 
wine,’ not on this ground, but solely on the 
needs of his health—a reason in itself ade- 


use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine 
2 often infirmities. Some men’s sins are evident, 
going before unto judgment; and some men also 


quate, and beyond which we need not pass. 
For thy stomach’s sake and thine often 
infirmities—or, oft-recurring ailments. A 
little wine, in the apostle’s judgment, was 
required asa medicine. Timothy was afflicted 
with bodily weakness, often recurring, and 
doubtless hindering his work; and Paul sug- 
gests wine as the remedy. ‘‘These frequent 
infirmities perhaps explain the timidity of 
Timothy’s character.’’? (Farrar.) This mor- 
bid timidity might impair the vigor and firm- 
ress so essential in the administration of 
discipline, especially in the discipline of pres- 
byters; and hence this direction in regard to 
care in giving increased tone to his bodily 
health. Thus Alford. Two suggestions may 
here be made: 1. It is the duty of ministers 
to exercise due care for their health; there is 
neither wisdom nor piety in neglecting means 
to secure and retain that bodily vigor on which 
usefulness must so largely depend. ‘‘God 
wills that people should take all due care of 
their bodies. As we are not to make them 
our masters, so neither our slaves; but to use 
them so as they may be most fit and helpful 
to us in the service of God.’”? (Henry.) 2 
No inference can be drawn from this passage 
for the use of wine as a beverage; it is here 
advised solely as a medicine, in view of oft- 
recurring bodily ailments. Indeed, the fact 
that Timothy was himself an abstainer, and 
that the apostle only advises wine as a remedial 
agent, suggests that Paul did not favor its use 
as a beverage. Plainly, no onecan rightfully 
plead the sanction of Paul for the use of wine, 
unless he has the bodily ailments for which 
alone Timothy was advised to use it. 

24. Some men’s sins are open before= 
hand—requiring no difficult investigation to 
discover and expose them, Going before 
to judgment. They are “crying sins’’; 
plain, open violations of God’s laws, thus 
‘going before,’ or anticipating judgment. 
And some men they follow after. Their 
sins being concealed, stand revealed only after 
investigation, or by their results. Such men, 
under a fair exterior have a rotten character; 
and only careful inquiry, or the developments 
of time and providence, will reveal it. ‘hua 
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25 Likewise also the good works of some are manifest 
beforehand ; and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 
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they follow after. In like manner also !there are 
good works that are evident; and such as are other- 
wise cannot be hid. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LE: as Many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honour, that the 
name of God and Ais doctrine be not blasphemed. 


1 Let as many as are 2servants under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honour, that 
the name of God and the doctrine be not blasphemed. 


1 Gr. the works that are good are evident......2 Gr. bondservants. 


their sins do not precede, but rather follow 
trial or judgment. 

25. Likewise also. This difference in 
the manifestation of character in the wicked 
is also seen in the righteous. The good 
works of some are manifest beforehand 
—they stand out before the eyes of all, reveal- 
ing at once and distinctly the true character 
of those who perform them. And they that 
are otherwise cannot be hid—that is, the 
good works that are not now openly manifest 
cannot be hid. The good works of others are 
less openly manifest, rendering it more diffi- 
cult to decide as to their character; but even 
in these cases their righteousness will sooner 
or later be revealed. It is an eternal law that 
character, whether good or bad, tends to reveal 
itself, and will in the end stand forth distinctly 
apparent. ‘‘ There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, and hid that shall not 
be known.’’ (Matt.10:26.) The design of verses 
24 and 25 is at once to encourage and to cau- 
tion Timothy in reference to the judgment of 
character necessary in setting apart men for 
the ministry, and in the disciplinary work of 
the church. The task was difficult, requiring 
great caution and discrimination, because men 
are so differently constituted as to the mani- 
festation of character. Hence, he should 
exercise patience, forming no hasty judg- 
ment, contenting himself with no partial, 
imperfect investigation; and should proceed 
in ordination or discipline only after thorough 
examination and trial, assured that patient 
investigation and the testing of time will at 
last develop the real character, however con- 
cealed. 


Ch. 6:1,2. Duties oF CHRISTIAN SLAVES 
To THEIR Masturs.—l. If the masters are 
unbelievers, they are to render to them all 
due honor, averting the reproach to God and 
his gospel which the opposite course would 
eccasion. 2. If the masters are believers, 


Christian slaves are not to despise their au- 
thority as masters, because they are brethren 
in Christ; but all the more to render them 
service, because those who receive the benefit 
of the service are believing and beloved. 

1. Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke. The word here translated ‘servant’ 
(S00A0s), signifies: 1. A slave, one held in in- 
voluntary servitude. Thus 1 Cor. 7:21; Gal. 
3:28; Col. 3:11; Rev. 6:15, in all which 
the bond-servant is contrasted with the free 
man. Possibly also, as in Matt. 18 : 23-26, it 
sometimes designates servants in general. 2, 
A servant, or one who voluntarily submits his 
willand capacity tothesway ofanother. Thus, 
‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin’? (Johns: 34); and ‘‘servants of sin,” “‘ser- 
vants of righteousness.’’ (Rom.6:16-22.) In this 
sense, as self-devoted, without reserve, to God, 
Christians are called ‘‘the servants (So0A0) of 
God.”’ (1 Peter2:16.) 3. A servant, as one who 
is not only devoted absolutely to God, but who 
is also set apart by him for a special service. 
Thus Paul is ‘‘a servant of God’? (Rom.1:1; 
Phil.1.1), and the other apostles (James1:1; 2 
Peter1:1; Judel); so also Moses (Rev.15:3), and 
even Christ (Phil.2:7). In these cases involun- 
tariness is excluded from the conception, and 
the word designates one who yields himself, 
in the voluntary self-devotement of all the 
faculties of his being, to the will and service 
of God. Here the words ‘‘under the yoke”’ 
show that the term is used in the first sense 
—slaves, bondmen, in a state of involun- 
tary servitude. Count their own masters 
worthy of all honour. The Christian slave 
was not to suppose that, because of his exalted 
heavenly calling, he was released from the 
duties of his earthly station; rather, his pro- 
fession as a Christian should lead him to still 
higher fidelity to them, so that his master, 
though unbelieving, would be compelled, by 
his cheerful and faithful service, to acknowl- 
edge the excellence of his religion instead of 
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2 And they that have believing masters, let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren: but rather do 
them service, because they are faithful and beloved, par- 


takers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 


2 And they that have believing masters, let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren; but let 


them serve them the rather, because they that ! par- g; 


take of the benefit are believing and beloved. These 
things teach and exhort. 


1 Or, lay hold of. 


blaspheming the Christian’s God and the gos- 
pel. (Titus2:9,10.) That the name of Godand 
his doctrine be not blasphemed. It was 
charged against Israel, ‘‘ The name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” 
(Rom.2: 24.) The avoidance of all occasion of 
reproach on the part of unbelievers is specially 
enjoined on Christians. (Titus 2: 5, 10.) 

Slavery formed a prominent feature in the 
ancient world. In the classic period, Athens 
is said to have had twenty thousand free men 
and four hundred thousand slaves. Gibbon 
estimates that in the apostolic age the slave 
population in the Roman Empire equaled 
that of the free, an estimate which, though 
usually regarded as too low, makes the num- 
ber of slaves at least sixty millions. Acquired, 
originally, either from captives taken in war 
or from slave dealers, this vast multitude, 
forming half the empire, were held in per- 
petual servitude, and were bought and sold 
like cattle in the market. Servile insurrec- 
tions were frequent, and were terrific in the 
passions they developed, and the devastation 
and blood that attended them. It was an 
ever-present, ghastly peril, a terrible force, 
which, like a pent-up volcano, momentarily 
threatened to break forth, and overwhelm in 
destruction the whole fabric of the Roman 
state and civilization. This gigantic social 
wrong Christianity met. It did not, however, 
propose an instant and violent disruption of 
the slave's bonds; for thus it could only have 
made itself a terror to society, as fomenting a 
socialistic revolution, and menacing the de- 
struction of that social order on which the 
security of life and property depends. But 
it antagonized the evil, as Moses had done in 
the earlier Dispensation, not by formal enact- 
ment abolishing at once the civil relation, but 
by the inculcation of principles and the estab- 
lishment of relations, such as must inevitably 
work its ultimate removal. It did not pro- 
claim civil freedom to the slave, but it gave 
him a spiritual freedom, which ennobled and 
blessed even his servile condition. It taught 
him, ‘‘If thou mayest be free, use it rather”’ 


—freedom is to be chosen rather than bond- 
age; butif the yoke may not be broken, be 
not restive under it. Rather look on thy 


position as the post of duty divinely appointed 


for thee, and serve therein as doing service, 


(Cu. VI. - 


cotter 


not to man, but to God. It thus elevated the | . 


character and blessed the life of the slave, by 
exalting even his menial toil into a Christ- 
service, at once ennobling and divine; and 
the Christian, while in outward relation a 


bondman, was in spirit the Lord’s free man. ~ 


See 1 Cor. 7 : 20-24; Eph. 6: 5-8; Col. 3: 22; 
Titus 2:9; 1 Peter 2: 18-21. On the other 
hand, the great doctrines, that God made all 
men of one blood, and, therefore, by nature 
equal in rights; that Christ ‘‘ gave himself a 
ransom for all,’”’ and before him, therefore, all 
believers, as alike redeemed by his blood and 
made members of his body, are essentially 
equal, without distinction of bond or free; 
and that in the church, all—alike the slave 
and the free man—have an equal voice, and 
stand on the same footing: these primary, 
essential principles of the gospel, as they per- 
meated Christian life, must destroy all arbi- 
trary, oppressive social distinctions, and create 
a Christian civilization, in which all men would 
find equality before human law, as they had 
equality in the sight of God. Indeed, the ex- 
press injunctions laid on Christian -masters 
insured to the slave even then, if not an imme- 
diate legal emancipation, at least the essential 
advantages of freedom, (Eph. 6:9; Gal. 8:28; Col. 
4:1.) 

2. And they that have believing mas-= 
ters—Christian slaves whose masters are also 
Christians—let them not despise them, 
because they are brethren—an obvious 
danger. In the spiritual kingdom they were 
one in Christ Jesus, brethren invested with 
equal rights; and they might easily think that 
this destroyed the earthly relation of master 
and slave. But this new and higher spiritual 
relation, the apostle insists, though it must 
essentially influence and modify the civil rela- 
tion, did not dissolve it. Spiritual enfran- 
chisement was not civil enfranchisement. In 


| 
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3 If any man teach otherwise, and consent not. to 
wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 


| Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godli- 


ness; 


3 If any man teacheth a different doctrine, and 
consenteth not to !svund words, even the words of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which 


1 Gr. healthful. 


earthly station they were still master and 
slave; and he forbids that Christian slaves, 
taking advantage of their spiritual equality 
with their masters, should cease to honor and 
obey them in the civil relation. But rather 
do them service, because they are faith= 
ful and beloved, partakers of the benefit 
—or, but all the more serve them, because they 
who partake of the benefit are believing and 
beloved, or, because they who (in return for 
benefits conferred) receive the benefit (of the 
service) are believing and beloved. The word 
here translated partakers signifies to receive 
in return for something, as a reciprocal bene- 
fit. It implies that, while the masters received 
the benefit of the slaves’ service, that was in 
fact only a reciprocation of benefit received 
by the slaves from the masters. The passage 
thus affords, perhaps, an inlook upon the rela- 
tions of reciprocal kindness existing between 
masters and slaves in the apostolic churches. 
Here the apostle teaches that the Christian 
character and relations of the master, who 
shared the benefit of the slaves’ service, in- 
stead of prompting to discontent and disobe- 
dience, should rather prompt to a more cheer- 
ful and hearty service. These things teach 


and exhort—the things relating to the honor 


and obedience due from slaves to their mas- 


ters. It was the duty of Timothy to teach 
and guard the Christian slaves against the doc- 
trine and spirit of servile insurrection, then so 


‘widely and disastrously threatening the foun- 


dations of society in the Roman world. 

3-5. Tue Hvin CHARACTER AND INFLU- 
ENCE oF HIM WHO, OPPOSING THIS INSTRUC- 
TION, TEACHES A DIFFERENT DocTRINE.— 
He is characterized: 1. As one who does not 
assent to the healthful words of Christ, and to 
the teaching which accords with godliness, (3.) 
2. As one who is puffed up with self-conceit, 
though he has in fact no right apprehension of 
truth, but is morbidly eager for needless and 
hurtful disputation. (4.) 8. The controversies 
thus fomented by him excite only evil passions 
and continual animosities in-such as are cor- 
rupted in mind and bereft of the truth, who 
evince their corruption and error in that they 


, 


regard piety only as a means of earthly gain. 
(4, 5.) 

3. If any man teach otherwise—that is, 
any other doctrine than that here taught, re- 
ferring primarily to the instruction just given 
in regard to slaves; but, as the form of state- 
ment is general, it perhaps comprehends all 
teaching contrary to that of the apostle. Com- 
pare ch. 1:3-7. It seems probable that the 
false teachers referred to in this Epistle, among 
other perversions of the gospel, taught a false 
view of Christian freedom and social order, 
socialistic and anarchical doctrines, adapted to 
inflame the different classes of society against 
each other, and to excite a social revolution. 
They thus made Christianity a mere instru- 
ment for the reorganization of society, and the 
securing of political and social equality. It is 
evident that such teaching, while it wholly 
ignored the spiritual significance and value of 
the gospel, must be in the highest degree dan- 
gerous in a social condition where at least one- 
half the population were slaves. It could 
result only in revolution and anarchy. Hence, 
the frequency and urgency with which Paul 
inculcates on slaves the duty of obedience to 
their masters; while yet he nowhere affirms 
the rightfulness of the relation of master and 
slave, but everywhere teaches doctrines and 
establishes institutions which, with silent and 
potent force, must in the end work its destruc- 
tion. And consent not to wholesome 
words—or, does not accede to words morally 
healthful, adapted to the health of the indi- 
vidual soul and of society. ‘Wholesome.’ 
Compare 1:10; 2 Tim. 1:13; 4:3. Titus 2: 
9,18; 2:1,2. The gospel, faithfully preached, 
tends to the moral health of a community, 
purifying, elevating, and ennobling men in 
every relation of life. It makes men better in 
the family, in society, in the state, and thus 
uplifts and blesses the life of mankind, pro- 
motes law and order, and diffuses intelligence 
and happiness. Even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. These health-giving 
words are the words of Christ, who ever 
taught the patient endurance rather than the 
violent resistance of wrong. (Matt. 5: 38-48.) Pos- 
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4 He is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 
questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strite, railings, evil surmisings, 

5 Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: 
from such withdraw thyself. 


4 is according to godliness; he is puffed up, knowing 
nothing, but 1doting about questionings and dis- 
putes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, rail- 

5 ings, evil surmisings, wranglings of men corrup 
in mind and bereft of the truth, supposing that god- 


1 Gr. sick. 


sibly the apostle refers to his own words as the 
words of Christ, since the gospel he preached 
was not received from man, ‘‘ but by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ.’’? (Gal.1: 11,12.) And to 
the doctrine which is according to god= 
liness—doctrine that accords with and tends 
to godliness. 

4. He is proud (puffed up)—literally, en- 
veloped in smoke, besotted with self-conceit. 
(3:6) ‘He isa vaporer, enveloped with self- 
conceit.’’ (Beck.) ‘‘Commonly those are 
most proud who know least; for with all their 
knowledge, they do not know themselves.” 
(Henry.) Knowing nothing—or, although 
he understands nothing, has no right appre- 
hension of the gospel. (1:7.) But doting 
about—or, is sick about, is morbidly eager 
for—questions and strifes of words. Dis- 
eased in mind, he fails to apprehend the sub- 
stantial truths of religion, and is morbidly 
contentious about questions of no real moment. 
His state is the reverse of that spiritual health 
which the wholesome words of the gospel 
bring. Whereof cometh. As before the 
apostle has shown the mentally diseased con- 
dition of these men, he now points out the 
results that flow from it. The questionings 
and word strifes fostered by this morbid spirit 
of contention inflame the worst passions and 
animosities among men—that is, among these 
false teachers and those who follow them. 
Envy—making the slave envious of the mas- 
ter, the poor of the rich, the afflicted and un- 
fortunate of the prosperous, thus producing 
discontent and murmuring. Strife—envy 
naturally leads to discord in word and act. 
Railings—or, evil speaking, harsh and abu- 
sive language, a common result of disputes, 
especially when inspired by erroneous views. 
Evil surmisings—those harsh suspicions of 
each other’s motives and intentions which 
arise when confidence and charity have been 
lost. 

5. Perverse disputings—or, lasting dis- 
putes, stubborn contentions, the word as found 
in the best text signifying wranglings that 
are perpetual. Of men of corrupt minds 


and destitute of the truth—rather, cor- 
rupted in mind and bereft of the truth; de- 
scriptive of the men to whom the preceding 
characteristics belong, as ‘envy, strife,’ ete. 
Mind (rv vodv) includes here the intellect as 
well as the moral nature; the whole inner 
man, mental and spiritual, is corrupted. (Titus 
1:15.) The word rendered destitute means, not 
barely without the truth, but bereft of the 
truth, either as for the time despoiled of the 
truth by Satanic temptation, or as permanently 
given over by God to judicial blindness, to 
‘“strong delusion that they should believe a 
lie.’’ (2 Thess. 2:9-12.) Perverted in their in- 
most life, they had neither susceptibility to 
spiritual truth, nor power to apprehend it. 
Supposing that gain is godliness—rather, 
that godliness is a means of gain; ‘‘a way of 
advancing one’s worldly interests’’ (Fausset) ; 
‘a traffic for gain’? (Wordsworth); ‘‘a gain- 
ful trade’ (Conybeare). The proof that they 
are bereft of the truth is found in their false 
and debasing conception of godliness, or relig- 
ion, as something to be used only for mere 
earthly welfare. Their unworthy thought of 
religion proved their destitution of it. (Acts 
8:20.) They valued the gospel only as it se- 
cured worldly advantage in wealth and social 
distinction. Probably the apostle has in view: 
1. Those socialistic agitators, who regarded 
the gospel simply as an instrument to recon- 
struct society, by rousing the animosities of the 
different classes against each other, and fo- 
menting a social revolution, through which all 
oppressive distinctions should be destroyed by 
outward violence; and who, in thus viewing 
religion, utterly failed to apprehend, alike its 
spiritual nature and aims, and its method of 
blessing the outward condition of men by first 
elevating and ennobling the spiritual condi- 
tion. 2. Those false religious professors, who 
use their position in the church as a means of 
worldly advantage, in promoting their busi- 
ness, their social position, or their political 
preferment. (1 Thess. 2:5; Titus1:11.) In both 
cases such a debasing conception of the gospel 
proves them to be ‘‘men corrupted in mind 
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6 But godliness with contentment is great gain. 

___ 7 For we brought nothing into ¢his world, and it is 

certain we can carry nothing out. 

8 And having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content. 


6 liness is a way of gain. But godliness with content- 
7 ment is great gain: for we brought nothing into the 
8 world, for neither can we carry anything out; but 

having food and covering 1 we shall be therewith 


1 Or, in these we shall have enough. 


and bereft of the truth.” 


From such withe- | ing life.’’ 


See Heb. 13:5, 6. ‘‘The heart, 


draw thyself. These words are wanting in| amid every outward want, is then only truly 


the Sinaitic, Alexandrian, and most other an- 
cient manuscripts, as also in most of the ver- 
_ sions; they should be rejected from the text, 
as not genuine. 

6-10, PreTy with CoNTENTMENTIS GREAT 
Gain.—This is shown—1l. From the reason- 
-ableness of contentment, in that (a) our en- 
trance into the world with nothing was in- 
tended to remind us that we can carry nothing 
- out of it, and that it is folly, therefore, to be 
- anxious about earthly goods; (6) if we have 
food and covering, all our real needs are in 
fact met. (7, 8.) 2. From the evils of the love 
of money, in that (a) those who are eager for 
. riches fall into temptation and sin, which end 
in their destruction; (4) the love of money is 
; a root from which springs every form of evil, 
and, as the result of it, some have destroyed 
alike their faith and their happiness. (9, 10.) 

6. But—though godliness is thus miscon- 
- ceived and perverted as a means of earthly 
gain, yet there is a sense in which it is, even 
in this life, great gain. Godliness with con- 
The word rendered ‘content- 
ment’ signifies self-sufficiency, denoting the 
state of one who has within himself the means 
of satisfying all his desires, and is not depend- 
ent therefor on external conditions. It is ren- 
dered in 2 Cor. 9: 8 ‘‘sufficiency.’’ The adjec- 
tive is found. (Pnil.4:11.) ‘TI have learned in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent’’—or, to have a sufficiency in myself, to 
be independent of outward circumstances. 
This is not the proud independence of the 
stoic, but that elevation of soul above external 
earthly conditions which comes from a con- 
sciousness of God’s presence and love, and all- 
sufficing providence. (Ps. 23; 37: 16-29; Prov. 14: 14.) 
Is great gain. Piety, when thus an all- 
sufficing power within the soul, is the highest 
means of gain. It brings the absolute riches, 
since it not only satisfies every conscious want, 
but also fills the soul with positive blessedness. 
It is an exhaustless fountain of blessing within, 
‘a well of water, springing up into everlast- 


rich, not merely when it feels no need of what 
it has not, but when it has that which exalts it 
above what it has not.’ (Wiesinger.) ‘‘In 
this concise and weighty sentence the apostle 
expresses both these main ideas, that godliness 
makes us content, and to be content is the 
highest good.” (Van Oosterzee. ) 

7. For we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out—or, better, because, or, seeing 
that, neither can we carry anything out; a 
reason for contentment. God designed, by 
our coming into the world with nothing, to 
remind us that we can carry nothing out of it, 
and thus show us the folly of anxiety respect- 
ing merely earthly goods. The very manner 
of our birth is a dissuasion from the love of 
money, as it distinctly shows us that earthly 
wealth is a mere accident of our existence, a 
temporary possession, to be left behind when 
we die. ‘‘ We are appointed by God to come 
naked into the world to teach us to remember 
that we must go naked out of it.’’ (Alford.) 
‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither.’’ (Job1:21; 
Kecl. 5: 15; Ps. 49: 16-20.) Only two of the ancient 
manuscripts, and these of minor importance, 
contain it is evident (87Aov), the most important 
omitting it. Probably it was added by some 
copyist to fill out his conception of the sense. 
Van Oosterzee, Huther, and others, however, 
retain it, regarding it as essential to the sense, 
and supposing that it may have been acci- 
dentally dropped out of the best codices. 

8. And having food and raiment, let 
us be therewith content. Our real needs 
will with these be met. ‘Food’—the word is 
a compound, and denotes continual or suffi- 
cient food. ‘Raiment,’ covering in general; 
it may possibly include the dwelling as well 
asthe clothing. It is not barely an exhorta- 
tion to be content, but a reason for content- 
ment, since, if we have food and covering, we 
really have sufficient, and, therefore, should 
becontent. These are our actual needs; and, 
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9 But they that will be rich fall into temptation and | 9 content. But they that are minded to be rich fall 
@ snare, te into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which into a temptation and a snare and many foolish and 


drown men ip destructiun and perdition. 

10 For the love of money is the root of all evil: which 
while some coveted after, they have erred from the 
faith, and pierced themselves through with many sor- 
rows. 


hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
10 persion: For the love of money is a root of all 

kinds of evil: which some reachin 

been led astray from the faith, and 


ave pierced — 
themselves through with many sorrows. ; 


1 @r. 


evils. 


with these sufficed, we have enough. Com- 
pare Matt. 6: 25; James 2: 15, where human 
wants are also summed up in food and cloth- 
ing. 

9. But they that will be rich—or, set 
their heart on being rich. It designates, not 
the rich, but those who aspire after riches, who 
make this the object of life. ‘‘ The wealthiest 
may be rich not in a bad sense; the poorest 
may covet to be so.’’ (Fausset.)  (Ps.6:10.) 
Fall into temptation—are tempted to ne- 
glect the highest interests of the soul and the 
duties due to God, and to use improper means 
to obtain wealth. (Prov. 28: 20,22.) And a snare 
—or, trap. The eager desire of riches is a 
net in which they become entangled—a net- 
work of methods and relations in business in 
which the soul, as the fly in a spider’s web, is 
helplessly held. ‘‘The idea here is that they 
who have this desire become so entangled that 
they cannot easily escape. They become in- 
volved in the meshes of worldliness and sin; 
their movements are so fettered by cares, and 
inordinate desires, and hy artificial wants, that 
they are no longer freemen.’’ (Barnes.) 
And into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
—the passions naturally springing out of sel- 
fishness become regnant in them. They 
become envious, overreaching, avaricious, 
hard-hearted, unscrupulous as to truth and 
the rights of others. Such passions are ‘ fool- 
ish,’ because unworthy of a reasonable and 
immortal being, and because, even when men 
thereby secure wealth, they do not obtain 
happiness. They are ‘hurtful,’ because they 
destroy all that is pure and noblein manhood, 
and insure at last the loss of the soul. Which 
(or, such as) drown men in destruction 
and perdition. Of the two words, the latter, 
by its usage, refers more directly to future 
punishment (Rom. 9: 22; Phil.1:28; Rev.8:11), while 
the former may include also temporal de- 
struction a Cor. 5:5; 1 Thess. 5:3; 2 Thess. 1 :9) : but 
here they are probably not distinct in mean- 
ing, but cumulative for emphasis, equivalent 
to utter destruction. The image in the verb 


is not properly of drowning, but of sinking— 
as of a ship foundering, which sinks and is 
submerged in the depths of the sea. These 
lusts wreck the soul, causing it to sink, with 


its priceless treasure, into the depths of per- — 


dition. ‘‘The love of money will, in all 
probability, prove the eternal overthrow of 
more characters among professing Christians 
than any other sin, because it is almost the 
only crime that can be indulged and a profes- 
sion of religion at the same time supported.” 
(Andrew Fuller.) 

10. For—a reason for their ‘destruction 
and perdition.’ The love of money is the 
(a) root of all evil—or, all evils, all kinds of 
evil. It is not said that it is the only root of 
evil, but that from it all kinds of evil may— 
and do, in fact—spring. Itisa germ, a prolific 
source of every form of evil. Which (that 
is, money) while some coveted after— 
literally, stretched themselves after, eagerly 
pressed after. Have erred (been /ed astray) 
from the faith—that is, from their Christian 
principles as well as from the true doctrine of 
the gospel. (1:6,19;4 13.) Moral wrong and 
doctrinal error are always in Paul conceived 
as conjoined; the loss of subjective faith in 
Christ is the fountain of both. On the sin 
and folly of hoarding earthly wealth, com- 
pare the parable of the rich fool. (Luke 12:18-21.) 
And have pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows—as a sword piercing 
through the soul (Luke 2:35), or as ‘the thorns” 
of the parable (Matt.13:22). It refers, perhaps, 
more directly to the pangs of conscience which 
such experience in view of their sins, but not 
excluding the miseries that come from the 
conscious loss of true manhood and the multi- 
plied anxieties and troubles connected with 
wealth seeking. The lust for wealth thus 
brings the double loss, of faith and of happi- 
ness, 

11-16. TrmortHy CHARGED, As A Mrin- 
ISTER OF Gop, To PuRsSUE HIGHER AND 
Nosier Oxpsects.—1l. He is exhorted: (a) To 
flee a self-seeking worldliness, and follow the 


after have — 
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follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness. 

_. 12 Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 
life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed 
a Bed profession before many witnesses. 


3 I give thee charge in the sight of God, who quick- 


I. TIMOTHY. 


11 But thou, O man of God, flee these things; and | 11 
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But thou, O man of God, flee these things; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
12 1 patience, meekness. Fight the good fight of the 
faith, lay hold on the lite eternal, whereunto thou 
wast called, and didst confess the good confession 
18 in the sight of many witnesses. I charge thee in 
the sight of God, who 2 quickeneth all things, and of 


eneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession ; 
1 Or, stedfastness...... 2 Or, preserveth all things alive. 


virtues of a Christian life; (6) to maintain 
the Christian conflict, seizing with his eye its 
glorious end, eternal life; and to this he is 


incited by his divine call to eternal life and 


. everlasting. 


. spirit of earthly accumulation. 


his public profession of the gospel. (11, 12.) 


2. (a) He is solemnly charged, as in the sight 


of God and of Christ, to fulfill his mission 


with all purity and fidelity until the appearing 
- of Christ, which God will bring about in his 
. Own appointed times; (6) the certainty that 


God will bring to pass Christ’s appearing is 
shown from the character of God, as almighty 
in powerand authority, possessed of underived 


and unfailing life, exalted above human vision 


and approach, and worthy of honorand power 
(18-16 ) 

11. But thou—in contrast with the ‘some.’ 
(ver.10.) O man of God—the usual designation 
of the prophets. (1Sam.9:6; 1Kings17:18), Here 


_ used of Timothy as one dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. 


It suggests his exalted office 
and mission as a dissuasive from a low, selfish 
(2 Tim. 3 : 17.) 
Flee these things—the love of money and 
the manifold evils which attend it. But 
follow after righteousness, godliness— 
the former denoting rectitude, uprightness in 
the life toward man; the latter, piety in the 
life toward God. Faith, love—the fontal 
sources of Christian character and life. Pas 
tieuce, meekness—the one signifying a 
steadfast endurance under trials; the other, 
a spirit which gently bears wrong without 
resentment and retaliation. The last is the 
grace ‘‘ whose active side is love (aydérn), and 
its passive side long-suffering (paxpobvpia),”’ 
(Stier.) (2Tim.2:22.) ‘Meekness’—the word, 
as found in the corrected text, is stronger than 
that usually rendered meekness, denoting, in 


an intensive way, gentleness, or tenderness of 


feeling. 

12. Fight the good fight of faith—liter- 
ally, Contend the good contest, referring to 
contests in the games, whether boxing, racing, 


or other forms of contest. The figure, taken 
from athletes contending in the Greek games, 
was a common and favorite one with Paul. 
See 1 Cor. 9 : 24-27; Eph. 6: 10-17; Phil. 
3: 12-14; 1 Tim.1:18; 2 Tim.4:7. Lay 
hold on eternal (the everlasting) life. The 
eye is to be fixed intently on the glorious 
prize, life eternal, to animate him in the con- 
test. It is elsewhere called ‘‘the crown of 
life’’ (James1:12), the ‘‘unfading crown of 
glory’? (1Peter5:4), ‘‘ Fight the good fight 
of faith; lay hold of (in and by that fight) 
eternal life.”’ (Winer.) Whereunto (ever- 
lasting life) thou art also called—referring 
to his calling at conversion. Everlasting life, 
not earthly wealth, was that to which, in be- 
coming a Christian, he wascalled. And hast 
professed a good profession (or, confessed 
a good confession) before many witnesses 
—alluding to the well-known public confes- 
sion of the gospel made at baptism. The 
remembrance that he was called by God to 
eternal life, and that in the most public man- 
ner he had made confession of the gospel, 
should now incite him to maintain the glor- 
ious conflict on which he thus entered, not 
yielding it to seek mere earthly good. 

13. I give thee charge in the sight of 
God. Asin 5:21, the apostle here represents 
God and the spiritual world as present and 
witnessing both the charge given and the 
conduct of Timothy in his high office. Who 
quickeneth all things—and who, therefore, 
if thou art put to death, is able to raise thee 
up in the resurrection of the just. Or, accord- 
ing to another reading (woyovodvros),—which is, 
perhaps, equally attested,—who preserveth in 
life all things; and who, therefore, as omni- 
potent and omnipresent, is able to protect thee 
in a courageous defense of the gospel. (Matt, 
10:29-83.) For this latter word, compare Luke 
17:38; Acts7:19. It is adopted as the true 
reading here by Alford, Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort, and most editors. And bes 
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14 That thou keep this commandment without spot, 
unrebukable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : 

15 Which in his times he shall shew, who is the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; 
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14 the good confession; that thou keep the command~ 
ment, without spot, without reproach, until the 

15 appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: which in !its 
own times he shall shew, who is the blessed and 
only Potentate, the King of 2kings, and Lord of 


1 Or, his.....- 2 Gr. them that reign as kings. 


fore Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed a good confession— 
referring to Christ’s testimony before Pilate, 
where he bore witness to his person and his 
redemptive work (John 18 : 33-38; 19: 8-11), and then 
sealed the testimony with his blood. The 
design is to inspire Timothy with boldness in 
his great office as an ambassador for Christ, 
by presenting at once the sure basis of the 
gospel in Christ's solemn attestation of its 
truth, and the sublime example of its confes- 
sion by Christ, even when in peril of death. 
‘Christ died, not only as a Sacrifice, but as a 
Martyr; and he witnessed a good confession 
when he was arraigned before Pilate, saying, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world; I am 
come to bear witness of the truth.’”’ (Henry.) 
‘Witnessed,’ testified to it, confirming the 
certainty of the things confessed by himself 
making the confession. ‘A good confession.’ 
The public confession made by each Christian 
in his baptism is, for substance, the same which 
Christ himself made, since it involves the same 
testimony to his person and work, and ac- 
knowledges him as King. 

14. That thou keep this commandment 
—meaning, not some special command, but 
the charge, or duty, laid on him as a minister, 
especially as related to the gospel committed to 
him and to his work in Ephesus. (1: 18.) With= 
out spot, unrebukable—words which may 
be referred grammatically, either to ‘thou’ or 
to ‘commmandment,’ but seem most naturally 
to belong to the latter. This charge, then, as 
a treasure, or a priceless jewel, he is to keep 
unstained and without reproach; a figure in 
which Timothy is enjoined so to conduct him- 
self in his sacred office that, before God and 
man, the office shall appear in its true moral 
purity and lustre, unmarred by defects which 
shall obscure its dignity and worth, and thus 
weaken its power. Until the appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—the visible manifes- 
tation of Christ at his Second Coming, which 
in the New Testament is so often placed in the 
foreground as the glorious goal of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation. See Matt. 25:81; Acts1: 


10, 11; 1 Cor. 1:8; Phil. 1:6-10; 2 Tim. 4: 
1; Titus 2:18. The very greatness of the 
event made it seem near, like some vast moun- 
tain, which, as it lifts its lofty summit above 
the horizon, though actually distant, yet from 
its magnitude seems within a day’s journey. 
That Paul, however, did not assume to know 
the time of Christ’s Second Coming appears 
from the expression below, ‘in his own times,’ 
which refers it to the as yet unrevealed 
‘‘times or seasons, which the Father has put 
in his own power”? (Acts1:7); and that he did 
not regard the ‘appearing’ as immediately 
imminent is plain from Rom. 11 : 28-32; 2 
Thess. 2: 1-12, where he predicts the events 
which must precede it, as, indeed, is also nec- 
essarily implied in Eph. 2:7. Compare Col. 
1:26, where he speaks of the ages (ataves) of 


.the New Dispensation as the ages to come, 


implying a series of ages to be unfolded dur- 
ing the Christian period. For ‘the appear- 
ing’ (émgavéa), compare 2 Thess. 2:18. The 
other words used to denote the Second Com- 
ing are revelation (amoxédvyus); and presence or 
coming (mapovoia); the word here emphasizes 
the visibility and glory of it, as a manifesta- 
tion of the now invisible majesty and power 
of the God-Man. 

15, Which in his times he shall show— 
or, which (manifestation) in his own (ap- 
pointed) times he shall cause to appear. The 
events of redemption are everywhere repre- 
sented as taking place ‘‘in due time,’”’ or ac- 
cording to an order and time appointed by the 
Father (Gal.6:9; Titus1:3); and the time of 
Christ’s Second Coming is especially said to 
be known only by the Father, and to be under 
his special power. (Mark 13:32; Acts 1:6,7.) This 
verse, therefore, and the following, seem 
clearly descriptive of God the Father, and the 
divinity of Christ isshown here only from the 
fact that the same works and attributes are in 
other passages ascribed also to him. ‘ His 
own (fitting) times—the plural implies succes- 
sive stages in the manifestation of the king- 
dom of God, each having its own appropriate 
time, the regulating principle and knowledge 


- (Fairbairn. ) 
~ sal authority are emphasized, because of the 


_ which no man can approach unto 
“seen, Dor can see; to whom be honour and power ever- 
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16 Who only hath immortality, 
; Whom no man hath 


lasting. Amen. 

17 Charge them that are rich in this world, that they 
be not highminded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but 
in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy ; L 
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: who only hath immortality, dwelling in 
light unapproachable; whom no man hath seen, nor 
ean sce; to whom be honour and power eternal. 
Amen, 

Charge them that are rich in this present 2 world, 
that eer be not highminded, nor have their ho 
set on the uncertainty of riches, but on God, who 


17 


1 Gr. them that rule as lords...... 2 Or, age. 


of which rests with the Father.’”’ (Fausset.) 
Who is the blessed and only Potentate. 
This and the following clauses are appositive 
in the Greek, defining and unfolding the sub- 
ject of the preceding verb, ‘shall shew’; 
‘which he’—namely, the blessed and only 
Potentate—shall shew. ‘The only Potentate’ 
—'‘‘the only One in the universe possessed of 
independent right and absolute sovereignty.” 
His almighty power and univer- 


transcendent greatness of the event he ‘shall 
shew’—namely, Christ's Second Appearing, 


with its attending events, the resurrection of 


. the dead, the new heavens and new earth, the 


final judgment, the glorification of the re- 


> deemed church, and the perdition of the un- 


godly. On the attributes ‘blessed’ and ‘only,’ 
compare the usage, 1: 11, 17; John 17:3. 
The King of kings and Lord of lords— 


- expressive of his sovereign authority and rule, 


- only under his sovereign dominion. 


especially as exercised in the affairs of this 
world. Kingsand senates hold their authority 
(Ps. 2.) 
16. Who only hath immortality—unde- 
Tived, essential life, as distinguished from cre- 
ated and consequently mutable and destruct- 
ible life. Creatures are immortal only from 
the free gift of God. Their life is derived, but 
his is underived, original, uncreated. ‘' The 
Father hath life in himself,’ and possesses thus 
an absolute immortality. (John 5:26.) The at- 


tributes here ascribed to the Father are also 


predicated of the Son. 
(Isa. 9: 6; Matt. 28: 18; Rev. 1: 8) 


Thus, almighty power 
; universal sover- 
eighty (ol. 2:10; Rev. 17:14; 19: 18) ; immortality, 
or essential and fontal life. (John 1:4; 5: 26.) 
Dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto. He dwells in light, which 
as an atmosphere envelopes him, and to whose 
dazzling brightness no creature can approach. 
‘Thou coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment.’’ (Ps. 104: 2; Dan. 7:9, 10; 1 John 1: 5.) 
Whom no man hath seen, nor can see— 
or, whom no one of men (ever) saw, or can see. 


God, in his essential being, is invisible. He is 
‘‘the invisible God,’’ hidden in the depths of 
accessless light, probably, from all created 
beings. (1:17; Col. 1:15; Hebd. 11:27.) ‘*No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.’’ (Johni:18.) The vision 
of God, however, is in some sense promised to 
the saints (compare Matt. 5:8; 1 Cor. 18:12; 
1 John 3:2; Rev. 22:4); but such vision can 
never be complete sight, since in the nature 
of things the finite can never perfectly com- 
prehend the Infinite. To whom be honour 
and power everlasting. Amen—that is, to 
whom (as alone in himself worthy, and to 
whom only they properly belong) let honor 
and power everlasting be ascribed. ‘Amen;’ an 
emphatic word, emphasizing the prayer in the 
doxology; even so may honor and power be 
truly ascribed to him. See Rom. 11: 33-86; 
1 Tim. 1:17; 1 Peter 4:11; Jude 25; Rev. 
iG bien. os 

7-19. A CHARGE FoR THE RicH.—Resum- 
ing here the general subject of ver. 6-10, the 
apostle, as he had there spoken of those desir- 
ing to be rich, now directed Timothy to give a 
special charge to those who are rich: 1. To 
avoid pride and a false trust in earthly wealth, 
and rather to place their trust on God, by 
whom all good is given, not to be selfishly 
hoarded, but to be enjoyed. (17.) 2 To 
make use of their wealth in blessing others, 
and thus, by treasuring therefrom a good foun- 
dation for the future, lay hold on the true 
life. (18, 19.) 

17. Charge them that are rich in this 
world. Ephesus wasa city noted for its great 
wealth. Christianity had profoundly moved 
all classes there, as is clearly indicated in the 
events recorded in Acts 19; especially in the 
mobraised by Demetrius and his fellow crafts- 
men, because ‘‘not alone at Ephesus, but al- 
most throughout all Asia,’’ Paul had ‘‘turned 
away much people,”’ thus bringing their trade 
in the shrines of Diana into disrepute, and 
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: 
18 That they do good, that they be rich in good | 18 giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do 


works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; 

19 Laying up in store fi 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eterual lite. 


good, that they be rich in good works, that they be ~ 
‘or themselves a good founda- | 19 ready to distribute, 1 willing to communicate; lay- 


ing up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
the life which is life indeed. 


1 Or, ready to sympathise. 


putting a stop to their gains. Evidently some 
wealthy persons had already entered the 
church. Ministers are in great danger from 
an undue deference to the rich, of failing to 
deal plainly with them; Paul, therefore, lays 
apecial injunction on Timothy to set distinctly 
before them, alike the serious perils-and the 
blessed possibilities of wealth. If rightly 
used, it may be transmuted into enduring, 
heavenly riches and made means of attaining 
the true and real life. That they be not 
highminded—“‘‘ that they do not carry them- 
selves haughtily.’’ (Bloomfield.) A special 
danger‘of the rich. (Rom.12:16.) Nor trust in 
uncertain riches—better, nor have their 
hope fixed on the wrcertainty of riches. Un- 
certainty is the conspicuous quality in earthly 
wealth, and the apostle is, therefore, ‘‘ hyper- 
bolically representing the hope as reposed on 
the very quality of riches which least justified 
it.’ (Alford.) A hope fixed on riches is fixed 
on an uncertainty. See Ps. 62:10; Prov. 11: 
28; 23:5; Jer. 9:23; Matt. 6:19, 20; Mark 
10:24. But in the living God. (Ps.37:3-1, 
16-2.) The word ‘living,’ which is wanting in 
the best manuscripts, was interpolated prob- 
ably from 4:10. Who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy—or, for enjoyment. Instead 
of being eager for riches, or vain in the pos- 
session of them, they should set their hope on 
God, since it is he who is furnishing richly all 
things, and that, not as a stimulant to pride or 
hoarding, but as a means of enjoyment. ‘‘To 
enjoy, not to rest our hearts on.’’ (Wiesinger.) 
See Eccl. 5:18, 19; 2 Peter 1: 3. 

18. That they do good—the purpose God 
has in giving all things richly to them. It is 
that they live lives of holy beneficence, as 
God himself (Ps. 119: 68; Acts14:17), or, as Christ, 
‘“who went about doing good.’’ (Acts 10 : 38.) 
This is the grand opportunity God gives to 
the rich; they may transmute this mere 
earthly and perishable wealth into the true 
and imperishableriches. That they be rich 
in good works—or, in noble deeds; that they 
use their wealth in noble deeds, and thus ac- 


quire the enduring, eternal wealth. (Luke 12: 
21, 33; James 6:5.) Ready to distribute—/ree 
in giving ; opposed to those who, clinging to 
their wealth, give grudgingly; for ‘‘ God loy- 
eth a cheerful giver.” (2 Cor. 9: 7.) Willing to 
communicate—ready to make others sharers 
of their earthly good; opposed to such as, 
without practical sympathy for others’ need, 
are using wealth only for self. See Luke 3: 
11; Gal. 6:6; Eph. 4: 28; Heb. 13: 16. 
‘“‘Our houses are built, our vineyards are 
planted, around the base of a voleano. They 
may be fairand flourishing to-day—to-morrow 
ashes may be all that remains, Open your 
hands wide then, while they contain any 
blessings to bestow; for of that which you 
give you can never be deprived.’”’ (Payson.) 

19. Laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to 
come—or, Laying up for theniselves, as a 
treasure therefrom (namely, from deeds of 
benevolence), a good foundation (an adequate 
ground, or basis of expectation) for the future. 
(Prov. 11: 24, 25; 18:17; Luke 6: 46-49.) Two thoughts 
are contained in this concise statement: 1. 
From such deeds of benevolence they are 
accumulating a treasure; not, in the sense of 
the Romish Church, a treasure of merit, but, 
in the sense of Christ (Matt.6:19, 20), a treasure 
consisting in a holy character formed by the 
exercise of unselfish and holy dispositions, 
and in deeds of merey, which Christ will 
recognize at the last day as done unto him 
(Matt. 10: 42; 25:40), and which shall also, of ‘‘the 
mammon of unrighteousness,’’? make friends 
who will welcome them into ‘‘the everlast-~ 
ing habitations’? (Luke 16:9; Acts10:4). Earthly 
wealth, thus transmuted into heavenly riches, 
is gathered as an indestructible treasure await- 
ing the soul in the future world. 2. This 
treasure, thus gathered, forms a good founda- 
tion in reference to the future. Not the meri- 
torious foundation of a sinner’s acceptance 
with God,—this is always and only the re- 
deeming work of Christ,—but the foundation 
for the rewards of grace that God has promised 
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20 O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 


20 


trust, avoiding profanve and vain babblings, and opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called: 


thee, turning away from the profaue babblings ané 
oppositions of the knowledge which is falsely so 


to his people. For, although salvation is all 
of unmerited grace, yet everywhere in Scrip- 
ture, rewards, temporal and eternal, are prom- 
ised to Christians as the recompense of holy 
dispositions exercised and good works done 
(Mark 10; 28-30; Rey. 2:10); and this, because out of 
a holy character and life flows, as a moral 
Necessity, blessedness here and hereafter; for 
such a life is in harmony with God’s character 
and government, and all the forces of the 
universe, therefore, must ‘‘ work together for 
good”’ to him who lives it. (Rom.8:28.) A holy 
character, fruitful in holy deeds, thus forms 
’ *a good foundation,’ both as to the preparation 
for, and the basis of, a blessed future. (Matt. 
7:24,2.) That they may lay hold on eter- 
nal life—or, That they may (‘‘as it were, 
setting foot on this foundation’’), lay hold on 
_ that which is indeed life, or, that which is 
truly life. The object in treasuring up a good 
- foundation is that thus they may lay hold of, 
or seize, that which is really life; for it is pre- 
cisely in exercising these holy, benevolent 
dispositions that they attain the true life. 
- Holy, beneficent living is the real or eternal 
life, which thus has its imperfect beginnings 
here, but will reach its perfection in heaven; 
‘and they who thus live, by the holy character 
they form and the deeds of mercy they work, 
are laying hold of the real life. Its begin- 
nings here are ‘‘a good foundation” for con- 
fidence of its completeness there, (Matt. 25: 21, 
29, 34-40; Luke 19: 17,26.) ‘‘The attainment of a true 
life is thus the highest end which the rich 
must seek by the wise and worthy use of his 
wealth.’ (Van Oosterzee.) ‘‘ Whoso builds 
on the changeable must needs be lost; but 
whoso builds on the immortal, changeless, 
God lives in his life, his wealth, and shall 
share his eternity.’’? (Von Gerlach.) ‘ Eternal.’ 
Instead of this the best text has really (évrws), 
that which is really life; the contrast is thus 
between selfish, worldly living as not real life, 
and unselfish, beneficent living as that which 
is true life, in its proper idea and end. The 
natural, selfish, worldly man exists, but does 
not live; only the spiritual, redeemed man, 
who is like him “‘ who went about doing good,” 
has the real and enduring life. (Ps. 16:11.) 


1 Gr. the deposit. 


20, 21. SoLteMN CuLosine CHARGE TO 
TIMOTHY, enjoining him to keep the sacred 
trust of the gospel committed to him, and to 
avoid those foolish and destructive errors 
through which some had already turned 
away from the faith; and closing with the 
invocation of God’s grace on him. 

20. O Timothy—an address specially direct 
and earnest, as introducing the closing exhor- 
tation, in which the substance of the Epistle 
is gathered up and emphasized. Keep that 
which is committed to thy trust. The 
phrase, ‘that which... trust,’ is one word 
in the Greek (wapa8jxn), and signifies a deposit 
—that which has been deposited with another 
for safe keeping. Thus 2 Tim. 1: 12, ‘He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.’’ Here, as also 2 Tim. 
1: 14, it means the gospel, that ‘‘sound doc- 
trine,’’ which had been committed to Timothy 
to preserve in its purity and to publish to men, 
Others, as Calvin, De Wette, Huther, regard 
it as referring to the ministerial office; but it 
is evident that he is to keep, or guard, this 
trust by ‘‘avoiding’’ false doctrine, which cer- 
tainly suggests that the trust referred to is the 
pure doctrine, the gospel as committed by 
Christ to the ministry. ‘*‘ The deposit,’ saith 
he, ‘do thou keep.’ The talent of the catholic 
faith preserve thou inviolate and unimpaired. 
What has been intrusted to thee, let this re- 
main with thee; let this be handed down by 
thee. Gold thou hast received; gold do thou 
return.’ (Vincentius, A. Dp. 434.) Avoiding 
profane and vain babblings and opposi= 
tions—or, ‘‘ dialectic antitheses.’’ The ad- 
jective ‘profane’ belongs to both nouns. Of 
science falsely so cailed —or, Of that 
which is falsely named knowledge. Knowl- 
edge (Tvaos) was one of the spiritual gifts 
belonging to the apostolic age, by which in. 
spired insight was given by the Holy Spirit 
into the meaning of Old Testament Scripture 
and into the profound truths of the gospel. 
(1 Cor. 1:5; 12:8; 13:2,8.) Men had already risen 
professing to possess this charism, who only 
counterfeited it, and whose teaching consisted 
largely in empty verbiage and artfully-drawn 
distinctions, relating to subjects of which we 
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21 Which some professing have erred concerning the | 21 called; which some professing haye !erred concern- 


faith. Grace be with thee. Amen. 


ing the faith. 
Grace be with you. 


1 Gr. missed the mark. 


can have no actual knowledge. (Col. 2:8, 18, 23.) 
Out of this pretended higher knowledge, or 
secret wisdom, doubtless arose in the following 
century the various systems called Gnosticism. 
Such speculations would naturally find in the 
semi-oriental population of Ephesus many fol- 
lowers. But from these Timothy is to turn 
away, and thus keep inviolate and unimpaired 
the sacred trust committed to him. —~ 

21. Which (‘science falsely so called’) some 
professing have crred concerning the 
faith. ‘Hrred’—literally, missed the mark, 
swerved from, (1:6; 2Tim.2:18.) Misled by 
these vain speculations, they had missed the 
mark, had turned away from the truth of the 
gospel; and the disastrous result of such teach- 
ings is held up as a solemn warning to Tim- 
othy. Grace be with thee. Rather, The 
grace (the well-known grace which God gives) 


be with thee. Some important manuscripts, 
as the Sinaitic and Alexandrian, read with 
you in the plural, thus including the church 
in the benediction. This also is the accepted 
reading of 2 Tim. 4: 22. Amen—a doubtful 
reading, rejected from the text by most editors. 


The subscription to the Epistle—which in 


the different manuscripts is greatly varied, 
both in substance and in form—has no claim 
to genuineness. It was added at a later pe- 
riod, and, in the form found in the Common 
Version, was appended, probably, on the mis- 
taken supposition that this was ‘‘the epistle 
from Laodicea,”’ referred toin Col. 4: 16. The 
Roman province of ‘‘ Phrygia Pacatiana”’ 
was not created till after the fourth century, 
a fact which shows the late date of this sub- 
scription. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE TO 
TIMOTHY. 


WHEN AND TO WHAT PLACE WRITTEN. 


The martyrdom of Paul, as already seen, probably occurred in the summer, A. D. 68. 
This Epistle was written not long before that event, in a dungeon at Rome, during an 
interval between his trial before the Imperial Court on the first charge, and his trial on the 
second, which resulted in his condemnation. The Hpistle, therefore, may be dated early 
in the fall, a. D. 67. 

Whether it was addressed to Timothy at Ephesus is uncertain, but several cireum- 
stances pvint strongly to that place. ‘‘ Alexander the coppersmith’’ is mentioned 
(4: 14), and an Alexander is noticed as put forward by the Jews in the theatre at 
Ephesus. (Acts 19:33.) A Hymeneus is referred to (2:17), who may have been the 
saure as the Hymeneus spoke of as at Ephesus. (1 Tim. 1: 20.) Onesiphorus is 

“mentioned as having ministered to the apostle at Ephesus (1 : 18). while ‘* the household 
of Onesiphorus’’ are among those to whom salutations are sent. (4: 19.) The heretical 
teachers and their doctrines as presented in this Epistle haye a marked similarity to those 
‘in the First Hpistle, which was certainly addresséd to Ephesus. The local notices, in 
general, agree best with the supposition that Timothy was then in that city ; and the 
preponderance of judgment among scholars has always favored this view. 


OCCASION AND PURPOSE. 


The apostle was now a prisoner, held as ‘‘a malefactor,’’ and undergoing tne name- 
less horrors of a Roman dungeon ; while in near prospect appeared the end of his course 
in a martyr’s death. He desired, therefore, to see once more this loved and trusted 
fellow-laborer, and impart, if possible face to face, his dying instructicns. Most of his 
friends and disciples, appalled by the terrors of the Neronian persecution, were scattered 
from him ; so that, at his first hearing before the Imperial Tribunal, he stood unbefriended 
and alone. He might well, therefore, like his Lord when about to suffer, feel the need 
of human sympathy, especially such as the presence of this ever-faithful friend would 
afford. Hence, he urges Timothy to hasten his coming to Rome ; but lest the disciple 
should reach the city too late, and he should see him no more on earth, the apostle writes 
to him special directions and solemn warnings respecting the duties and dangers of the 
Christian ministry, and charges him to exercise his sacred office with holy self-devotion 
and unswerving fidelity. To animate him in such a career, he first appeals to Christ’s 
unchanging faithfulness to his faithful servants, as seen in his own case, when he 
stood before the Imperial Court, where all men forsook ‘‘ him,’’ nevertheless the Lord 
stood with ‘‘him,’’ and strengthened ‘‘him,’’ and then holds up ‘the crown of life, 


which the Lord, the Righteous Judge,”’ shall bestow on all who serve him at the last 
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day. The Epistle, while thus admirably serving its immediate purpose, stands through 
all the ages as the dying charge of Paul to the Christian ministry, to warn, to guide, and 
to inspire them in the noblest of earthly vocations. 


THE CONTENTS, 


This last of the Pauline Epistles, issuing from the dungeon of the aged and worn 
apostle, is marvelous in the thoughtfulness, tenderness, and wealth of affection that it 
exhibits; but, like the other, it has no premeditated plan. The topics occur as they 
welled up in the fruitful mind and large heart of Paul. The following is a general out- 
line. 
Chapter First.—Salutation and invocation (1, 2) ; expression of his gratitude to God 
for the faith of Timothy (3-5) ; Timothy is exhorted to a fearless faith in the exercise of 
his ministry (6-12) ; admonition to an unswerving adherence to the apostle’s doctrine, 
and fidelity to the ministerial trust (13-18). 

Chapter Second.—Necessity of being filled with the power which comes from the 
grace of Christ (1, 2) ; exhortation to endure, with Paul, hardship for the gospel, with the 
manner and motives of such faithful endurance (3-13) ; directions respecting his spirit 
and conduct as a Christian teacher, especially in dealing with disturbing and heretical 
tendencies, believing that, in all changes, the foundation of God stands sure, and the pure 
gospel shall in the end triumph (14-26). 

Chapier Third.—Troublous times predicted in the last days, with a description of 
those who fall away, and warning against them (1-9) ; exhortation and motives to stead- 
fastness in these perils, especially from the certainty and fullness of God’s word (10-17). 

Chapter Fourth.—Solemn charge to fidelity and earnestness in the ministry, especially 
in view of the imminence of defections from the faith, and of the apostle’s removal from 
earth (1-8); Timothy urged to hasten his coming to Rome, with various directions and 
warnings (9-15); account of Paul’s first defense before the Imperial Court (16-18); 
various salutations, with the benediction (19-22). 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


PAvt, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 
; according to the promise of life which is in Christ 
esus 
2 To Timothy, my dearly beloved son: Grace, mercy, 
Gud peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
ord. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus 1by the will of 
God, according to the promise of the life which is in 

2 Christ Jesus, to Timothy, my beloved child: Grace, 
oe es from God the Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord, 


1 Gr. through. 


Ch.1: 1,2. Sanurarron.—In which, 1. 
Paul characterizes himself (a) as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ; (4) as called to this office by 
the will of God; and (c) as having received 
it, in order to carry into effect the promise of 
life which is in Christ. 2. He addresses the 
Epistle to Timothy, as his dearly beloved son, 
and invokes on him the threefold blessing of 
grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus. (See 
notes on 1 Tim. 1:1, on the meaning of 

.‘apostle.’) By (or through) the will of God. 
This divine call to the apostolic office is affirmed 
in nearly all the epistles, and in some, as Gal. 
1:1, is emphasized, in order to authenticate 

~the Epistle as of divine authority. Here, as 
this Epistle was doubtless to be reac in the 
church, the statement of his divine call would 
not only show the inspired authority of its 
teaching, but also confirm the authority of 
Timothy, as the assistant and representative 
of a divinely called apostle. ‘‘In connecting 
his apostleship here, as so frequently, with 
God’s will, he sought to place it above, not 
merely any choice or desert of his own, but 
also every kind of elective agency that was 
simply human, and to bring it into immediate 
connection with the mind and purposes of the 
Supreme.” (Fairbairn.) As an apostle, he 
was the direct medium through which God 
spoke to men; it was plainly necessary that 
his appointment should be, not from men, but 
directly from God. According to the pro- 
mise of life—or, in pursuance of, or further- 
ance of. The divine appointment of Paul to 
the apostleship was in order to carry into 
effect, with a view to the fulfillment of, the 
promise of life. The preposition ‘according 
to’ points out the object, or intention, of his 
divine appointment as an apostle. ‘So that 


I might proclaim to men the promised eternal 
life.’’ (Theodoret.) This is the grand purpose 
of the ministry; and hence the message they 
bear to men is called the gospel, glad tidings, 
‘promise of life’; namely, the ‘‘ eternal life, 
which God, who cannot lie, promised before 
the world began.’’ (Titusi:2.) ‘‘The promise 
of life in Christ held out to a dead world thus 
appears here as the purpose of the apostle’s 
calling.”’ (Wiesinger.) Which is in Christ 
Jesus. This life is in Christ as its source, and 
as secured to the believer by the work of 
Christ. (John 11:26. 27.) He is ‘‘our life.’’ (Col. 3:3,4.) 
The life is in Christ, not in us, and conse- 
quently is not of works, as something we 
merit, nor as something evolved from within 
us by personal strivings, but of grace, as some- 
thing freely flowing forth from him to us, by 
virtue of his spontaneous, unmerited mercy. 
2. To Timothy, my dearly beloved son. 
In 1 Tim. 1:2, he addresses him as ‘‘my own,”’ 
or, genuine ‘‘child,’’ but here as his beloved 
child, emphasizing his love for him, which 
perhaps better comports with the circum- 
stances of this Epistle, as written after a most 
tender and sorrowful parting (4), and in im- 
mediate expectation of hismartyrdom (4: 6-8). 
Love would naturally be the dominant feeling 
at such a moment. Grace, mercy, and 
peace, from God the Father, and Christ 
Jesus our Lord. The common form of in- 
vocation in nearly all the epistles, except the 
inclusion of mercy, which is added only in the 
Pastoral Epistles. See notes on 1 Tim. 1: 2. 
3-5. His GRATITUDE TO GOD FOR THE 
FarituH or TimotTHy.—l. He is grateful to 
God, whom he, after the example of his an- 
cestors, is serving ina pureconscience, 2. He 
states the circumstances under which his grati- 
tude is awakened; it is while making unceas- 
ing remembrance of Timothy in his prayers — 
83 
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3 I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers 
I have 


with pure conscience, that without ceasin 
remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day ; 

4 Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
tears, that I may be filled with joy ; , 

5 When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 


8 Ithank God, whom I serve from my forefathers in 
a pure conscience, hi w unceasing is my 1emem- 
brance of thee in wy supplications, night and day 

4 longing to see thee, remewbering thy tears, that 1 

5 may be filled with ‘joy; having been reminded of 
the unteigned faith that is in thee; which dwelt first 


1 Or, joy in being reminded. 


a remembrance which is prompted by his 
longing to see him, that, in their reunion, he 
may be filled with joy, and is strengthened by 
the memory of the tears of Timothy at their 
parting. 38. The occasion that awakens his 
gratitude is the unfeigned faith of Timothy, 
of which he had been reminded; which faith 
had before dwelt in his grandmother Lois, 
and his mother Eunice, and, the apostle feels 
assured, dwells in him also. 

3,4. I thank God. Compare on the 
whole passage Rom. 1:8-12; Eph. 1: 16; 1 
Thess. 8:9, 10; where, as in other passages, a 
similar gratitude to God for grace bestowed on 
others is expressed. Whom I serve (worship) 
from my forefathers 5 or, after the example 
of my forefathers; referring probably in 
‘forefathers’ to his moreimmediate ancestors, 
as in 1 Tim. 5: 4, where the word is used of 
parents and grandparents. Paul was of a 
godly ancestry (acts 23:6,7), and he declares 
that the God whom they, as pious Jews, had 
sincerely worshiped, he also, with like sin- 
cerity, is worshiping. In becoming a Chris- 
tian he has not, as his enemies alleged de- 
parted from the God of Israel, the God of his 
fathers; on the contrary, as he everywhere 
asserts, he has, in accepting Christ, followed 
the faith of all the godly Israelites in the past, 
while his countrymen, in rejecting Christ, 
have apostatized from the true faith of Israel. 
(Acts 24:14; Rom. 4; 12; 9: 31-33; 10:3; 2 Cor. 11: 22; Phil. 3:5.) 
See also the glorious array of the ancient 
worthies in Heb. ch. 11, who as heroes of faith, 
are held up as examples, inciting to faith in 
Christ. With pure conscience—marking 
the ethical sphere in which his service to God 
was rendered. Not only did he worship the 
same God as his fathers, but, like them, he 
worshiped in ‘a pure conscience,’ with sin- 
cerity, honestly, according to the light he had. 
Throughout the apostle’s life, even before his 
conversion, his religious course had been 
strictly conscientious He boldly declared be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, ‘‘I have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this day.’”? (Acts 
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23:1; Phil.3:6.) He does, indeed, acknowledge 
that he was a ‘‘ blasphemer, and « persecutor, 
and injurious’’; but in this he did not act in 
opposition, but rather in strict obedience, to 
his conscience, for he did it ‘‘ignorantly in un- 
belief.’’ (1 Tim.1:18; acts 26:9.) After his conver- 
sion, he declared, ‘‘ I exercise myself to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men,’’ (Acts 24: 14-16; 2 Gor. 1:12; 
Heb.13:18.) That without ceasing I have 
remembrance of thee in my prayers— 
marking the circumstances under which the 
apostle’s gratitude is awakened. It isin con- 
nection with his prayers, in which there is an 
unceasing remembrance of Timothy. This 
fact affords a beautiful inlook into the apostle’s 
habitual life, showing how, as living in the 
perpetual atmosphere of prayer, he fulfilled 
his own injunctions, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing,” 
‘‘Continuing instant in prayer,’’ (1 Thess. 5:17; 
Rom. 12:12.) His whole life moved in the ele- 
ment of prayer; and in this is found the 
source of his character, as well as the hiding 
of his power. 

4. Night and day; greatly desiring to 
see thee, being mindful of thy tears, 
that I may be filled with joy—better as, 
for substance, as in the Revised Version: 
Night and day longing to see thee (remember- 
ing thy tears), that I may be filled with joy. 
His perpetual remembrance of him in prayer 
is prompted by that warm affection, which 
leads to a constant longing to see him, that, 
in the reunion he may be filled with joy; and 
it is intensified as he recalls the tears of Timo- 
thy at their parting. ‘The longing after 
Timothy occasions the continual thought of 
him in the prayers of the apostle, and it is 
nourished by the recollection of Timothy’s 
tears.’? (Huther.) 

5. When I call to (having been put in) 
remembrance (of) the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee—or, having received a remind- 
“Through some circumstances 
not further indicated to us, his recollection 
was uroused touching something indeed which 
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Lois, aiid thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that 
in thee also. 

6 Wherefore I pa thee in remembrance, that thou 
stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting 
on of my hands, 


in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; 
6 and, I am persuaded, in thee also. For the which 
cause I put thee in remembrance that thou I stir up 
the gift of God, which is in thee through the laying 


1 Gr. stir into fame. 


he knew already, but which now he had ob- 
served anew: namely, the unfeigned faith 
which dwelt in Timothy.”’ (Wan Oosterzee.) 
Thus, also, Wiesinger, Bengel, Ellicott. ‘Un- 
feigned’: opposed to an assumed, hypocriti- 
cal faith. (Pbil.2:22;17im.1:5.) Which (such 
as) dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice—that is, the un- 
feigned faith of Timothy was such as, of like 
character with, that which had before dwelt 
in his maternal ancestors. Of Lois we have 
no other mention, but of the mother, Eunice, 
it is said, in Acts16:1, that she was ‘‘a Jewess 
and believed,’’ and, 3: 15, that by her maternal 
care, Timothy ‘‘ from a child” had ‘‘ known 
the holy Scriptures.’”’ And Iam persuaded 
that in thee also—an unequivocal expres- 
sion of confidence in the sincerity and reality 
of Timothy’s faith, the conjunction (ée, but) 
“here being, according to a common Greek 
usage, appositive in effect, making the words 
signify: a faith which, I feel confident, dwells also 
- in thee, For this confidence respecting Timothy 
Paul had abundant ground from the character 
he had shown. (Pnhil.2:20.) ‘‘ Lois and Eunice 
seem to have ‘waited for the consolation of 
Israel’ before they heard the gospel, and thus 
were prepared to receive it; and having dili- 
gently given Timothy a religious education, 
it greatly conduced to his being made a par- 
taker of the same faith, as the apostle was 
fully persuaded concerning him.’’ (Scott.) 
The believing wife had here the influence on 
the child contemplated in 1 Cor. 7:14; her 
training, like that of many a faithful Chris- 
tian mother, was blessed to the conversion of 
her son, and the example may well inspire to 
maternal fidelity. While divine grace does 
not run in the blood, assomething transmitted, 
yet there is a true sense in which moral and 
spiritual tendencies and characteristics are 
transmitted; and assuredly, birth from a 
godly ancestry and childhood life in a Chris- 
tian home are often most potent factors in the 
character of the man. All expositors, with 
Paley, note the coincidence that, in Acts 16: 1, 
the mother only is said to have believed. and 


here it is her faith, not the father’s, which is 
mentioned. 

6-12. TimorTHy EXHORTED TO AN ACTIVE 
AND FEARLESS FAITH IN THE EXERCISE OF 
HIS MINISTERIAL Girr.—To this he is in- 
cited: 1. By the nature of the Christian spirit, 
as imparted by God. It is not cowardly, but 
fearless. Instead, therefore, of being ashamed 
of Christ’s gospel, and of Paul, imprisoned for 
Christ’s sake, he should rather share in the 
apostle’s hardships, exercising a faith in some 
degree commensurate with the power of God, 
exhibited in his salvation. (7, 8.) 2. By the 
grace of God, in that (a) he saved us and 
called us, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and undeserved 
favor; (6) this grace was given us in Christ 
before eternal ages, but was manifested by 
the appearing of Christ, who destroyed the 
power of death, and through the gospel 
brought to light life and immortality. (9, 
10.) 3. By the example of the apostle him- 
self, who, appointed to the ministerial office, 
and thereby subjected to suffering, was, never- 
theless, not ashamed, since he knew the char- 
acter of God, whom he had trusted, and was 
confident of God’s ability to keep to the final 
day the great interests of his soul, which he 
had committed to him. (11, 12.) 

6. Wherefore—that is, because of my con- 
fidence in the genuineness of thy faith, as 
before expressed. (Ver.5.) I put thee in 
remembrance that thou stir up—rekindle, 
as a fire; or here, perhaps, kindle up, as of 
causing a fire already bright to burn still 
brighter; ‘‘stir it up, as fire under the em- 
bers.’”’ The same figure is found (1 Thess. 0:19), 
‘‘Quench not the Spirit,’ where the Spirit 
within the soul is compared to a fire, which 
opposition or neglect may quench. The gift 
of the Spirit at the Pentecost appeared as a 
tongue of flame. (Acts2:3.) The gift of 
God—not the grace received at conversion. 
but the ministerial gift, including all the gifts 
for the sacred office, with special emphasis 
here, perhaps, on boldness in the faith. The 
thought is not that Timothy had been unfaith- 
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7 For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 


power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 
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7 onof my hands. For God cue us not aspirit of fear- 
8 fulness; but of power and love and ‘discipline. Be 


1 Gr. sobering. 


ful in the use of this gift, which is forbidden 
by Paul’s thankfulness to God for his faith, 
expressed in ver. 8-5; but as the apostle him- 
self was soon to die, and weightier respon- 
sibilities would thus fall on the disciple. 
Timothy, instead of timidly shrinking from 
responsibility, as was, perhaps, natural to 
him, should rather, with higher courage, 
make still larger use of his gift, kindling 
the sacred fire to a higher intensity to meet 
the duties of this larger sphere. This gift, 
though imparted by God, would increase or 
diminish, according as its possessor used it. 
Ministers may decrease in power by lack of 
industry, by absorption in other lines of 
thought and work, or, as was here the dan- 
ger, by undue timidity and consequent failure 
jn a bold, courageous exercise of their office. 
Little Faith fails in much that he might have 
done, and thus, though saved, fails of a full 
reward, (2 John 8.) On the other hand, the 
ministerial gift may be re-inflamed, endowed 
with larger power, by diligence, fidelity, faith, 
and a fervent and constant exercise of it. 
“Use gifts, and have gifts; ‘to him that 
hath shall be given.’ (Matt. 25:29.)’’ (Henry.) 
Which is in thee by (through) the putting 
on of my hands. Three interpretations 
have here been proposed: 1. That the minis- 
terial gift, defined as the power to minister 
effectually in preaching the word and admin- 
istering the sacraments, was imparted by the 
laying on of Paul’s hands, a view which is 
inconsistent (a) with the account of Timothy’s 
separation to the ministry, which implies that 
his fitness for the office was perceived and was 
attested by the brethren of Lystra and Icon- 
ium before his ordination (Acts 16:1-8) ; (6) with 
the facts also in the other cases of ordination, 
in both of which the gifts existed before the 
ordination, and their existence constituted the 
reason for ordaining them to the work (Acts 
6:6; 13:3); and (c) with the plain directions to 
Timothy and Titus, which require that the 
requisite qualifications be found in candidates 
before they are placed in office. (1 ‘tim.3:1-7; 
5:22; Titus1:5-9.) 2. That the expression here 
indicates not the conferring of any gift by the 
imposition of Paul's hands, but only the public 


recognition of Timothy’s ministerial gift by 
Paul and the elders, a view which, while ade- 
quately explaining 1 Tim. 4 : 14, where the 
gift was given ‘‘through prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” 
does not adequately interpret this passage, 
where the gift is said to be in him through, or 
by means of (4) the laying on of the apostle’s 
hands—language which makes the imposition 
of Paul’s hands, in some sense, the medium of 
conveying the gift. 8. That a gift for the 
ministry already existed in Timothy, but, 
through the laying on of an apostle’s hands, 
this natural gift was exalted into a charism, 
or gift of the Holy Spirit, intensifying and 
enlarging this natural qualification. (Acts 
8:15-19.) This seems to me a fair interpretation 
of the words. According to this, the ordina- 
tion of Timothy was attended with exceptional 
circumstances; for, when he was ordained, a 
distinct prophetic utterance designated him, 
as it had Barnabas and Saul, for the office; 
and Paul, as an apostle, united with the pres- 
bytery in the laying on of hands, so that he, 
through the imposition of an apostle’s hands, 
received the supernatural gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Plainly, this cannot occur now, since 
there are neither prophets nor apostles in the 
church, and the charisms of the Spirit have 
ceased. 

7. For—introducing an argument for stir- 
ring up his gift, and against that timidity which 
here, as elsewhere, is intimated as a natural 
characteristic of Timothy. Such timidity, the 
apostle urges, is not of God, and is to be 
resisted. God hath not given (did not give) 
us the spirit of fear—a spirit which shrinks 
from duty and responsibility in the presence 
of toil or danger. Fear is often a fatal snare. 
The wicked servant said: ‘‘I was afraid, and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth,’’ (aftatt. 
2:25.) But it is the nature of true religion 
to inspire a courageous faith and lift the soul 
above fear. (Acts4:13.) In all agesit has made 
the timid bold and nerved the fearful with 
courage and strength. But of power—the 
opposite of weakness in timidity. The Holy 
Spirit is designated as ‘‘ power from on high,”’ 
and his presence has always given power, es~ 
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8 Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of 
our Lord, nor of me his prisoner ; but be thou partaker of 
the afflictions of the gospel according to the power of God; 
_ 9 Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy call- 
ing, not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began; 


not ashamed therefore of the testimony of our Lord, 
nor of me his prisoner; but suffer hardship with 
9 the gospel according to the power of God; who 
saved us, and called us with a holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 


pecially a holy boldness in uttering the truth. 
(Luke 24:49; Acts4:37.) And of love—that self- 
forgetting love to Christ, to the church, and 
to the souls of men, which exhorts, warns, 
rebukes with boldness and fidelity at what- 
ever risk of consequences to self. And ofa 
sound mind (self-control) — a self-control 
which restrains and gives calmness in danger. 
““The power of authoritative control and wise 
restraint, which, if we have but in sufficient 
measure, we shall not weakly bend to adverse 
circumstances, but make them bend to us.” 
(Fairbairn.) Thus Wiesinger, Ellicott, Van 
Oosterzee. Others translate either correction, 
as Alford and Huther; or, chastisement, as 
Conant, referring, in both cases, to decision 
and authority in the enforcement of disci- 
pline. 

8. Be not thou therefore ashamed of 
“the testimony of our Lord. Since God 
has given us such a spirit, be not timid, fearful, 
ashamed to bear testimony to our Lord—that 
is, to the gospel in all its doctrines and pre- 
cepts and promises, of which Christ our Lord 
is the centre and the substance. (Acts1:8.) 
Nor of me his prisoner—a prisoner for his 
sake. Be not ashamed of me, who am impris- 

- oned for Christ’s sake, in failing either boldly 
to declare my apostolic authority and doctrine 
in Ephesus and Asia, or to come to Rome and 
identify thyself with me in my poverty and 
bonds. Some were ashamed, and had for- 
saken him in his great peril (4:10, 16), and the 
apostle was anxious that, amid this sad de- 
fection of others in the hour of danger, Tim- 
othy should prove faithful to Christ and his 
persecuted servant. There is no evidence 
here that Timothy had shown a lack of faith 
—the thanksgiving to God for his faith proves 
the reverse; but in the defection of many 
whom he had trusted, and in the near ap- 
proach of the apostle’s death, it was natural 
for him to be solicitous to strengthen the spirit 
of Timothy. But be thou partaker of the 
afflictions of the gospel—or, Suffer hard- 
ship with me for the gospel. ‘* Not suffer with 
the gospel, bear with it the disgrace attached 


to it, but suffer with me, who also am suffering 
for the gospel.’ (Van Oosterzee.) Thus 
most expositors. . According to the power 
of God—that is, according to the power God 
has displayed in the work of our redemption, 
described in verses 9, 10. Let thy willingness 
to suffer for God be in some proportion to the 
power he has shown in the gospel to save 
thee. ‘‘He points to the great things done 
by God in the matter of our salvation as a 
ground and motive for something correspond- 
ing being done by us.” (Fairbairn.) Others, 
as Chrysostom: ‘‘Think not that thou hast to 
bear these afflictions by thine own power; 
nay, it is by the power of God.” 

9. Who hath saved us. As a reason for 
enduring suffering ‘according to the power of 
God,’ he shows the greatness of God’s grace 
and power as displayed in our salvation. The 
passage is characteristically Paulinein thought 
and expression. ‘Who’—God the Father— 
‘saved us’; namely, all believers. ‘‘He who 
has experienced the power of God in his own 
salvation and calling must not, in view of 
this power, shrink from sufferings; with an 
answering confidence he must be ready to 
suffer for the gospel.’”’ (Wiesinger.) Anda 
called us with a holy calling. It is God 
the Father who effectually calls his people. 
(Rom. 8: 30; Eph.1: 18); and the vocation to which 
he calls them is also holy. The calling is an 
exercise of his holiness, and it leads to holi- 
ness in us. (Eph 4:1; Col.1:10;1Peter1:15.) ‘The 
call comes wholly from God, and claims us 
wholly for God. ‘Holy’ implies the separa- 
tion of believers from the rest of the world 
unto God.’”’ (Fausset.) Not according to 
our works. Our works were neither the con- 
sideration for which, nor the standard accord- 
ing to which, he saved and called us. Else- 
where he said: ‘‘By grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God. Not of works, lest any 
man should boast.’ ("ph. 2:89.) ‘Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us.”’ 
(Titus3:5.) ‘* The origin of it is the free grace 
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10 But is now made manifest by the appearing of our | 10 Jesus before times eternal, but hath now been mani- 


Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death and 
bath brouglit life and immortality to light through the 
pospel : 


fested by the appearing of our Saviour Christ Jesus, 
who abolished death, and brought life and } immer_ 


1 Gr. incorruption. 


und eternal purpose of God in Christ Jesus. 
Lf we had inerited it, it had been hard to suffer 
for it; but our salvation by it is of free grace, 
and theretore we must not think much to 
suffer for it.’ (Henry.) But according to 
his own purpose and grace. ‘His own’ is 
here emphatic. He was self-moved, impelled 
by motives, not from without, but from within, 
himself. His design of mercy was called forth 
by no desert, no worthiness in us; but it was 
‘according to his good pleasure, which he 
purposed in himself’’; ‘according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.’ (ph. 1: 9, 11.) 
‘Grace’—free, unmerited favor—a favor, the 
grounds of which are in him who bestows, not 
in him who receives. Which (grace) was 
given to us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began—or, before eternal times. The 
grace was given to us believers—although we 
did not then personally exist—in Christ, as our 
Redeemer and Representative. The thought 
is elsewhere expressed: ‘‘ According as he 
hath chosen us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and 
without blame before him in love; having 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
to himself, according to the good pleasure of 
his will.’? (Eph.1:4,5;1Peter1:2.) Christ and his 
body, the church, are one and indivisible in 
the divine mind, and grace was given to tue 
chosen, therefore, when in eternity they were 
chosen in him. ‘‘‘ Which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.’ It is a 
gift, and a free gift, not at all depending upon 
any conditions of the creature, and entirely 
proceeding from the sovereign will of God; 
and it was a gift from eternity; there was not 
only a purpose of grace in God’s heart, and a 
promise of it so early, but there was a real 
donation of it in eternity; and though those 
to whom it was given did not then personally 
exist, yet Christ did, and he existed as a Cove- 
nant Head and Representative of his people; 
and they were in him, as members of him, as 
represented by him, being united to him; and 
this grace was given to him for them, and to 
them in him; in whom they were chosen, and 


in whom they were blessed with all spiritual 
blessings.’’ (Gill.}) ‘Before eternal times’— 
that is, prior to the series of ages during which 
the universe has existed; or, as elsewhere ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ before the foundation of the world.” 
Compare Rom. 16: 25; Titus 1:2; also 1 Cor. 
2:7; Eph. 3:11. This grace was, in the di- 
vine purpose, given in Christ to believers 
prior to the creation, before time began; and 
“‘what God determines in eternity is as good 
as already made actual in time.’’ {De Wette.) 

10. But—the purpose of grace, thus formed 
in eternity, was realized, unfolded in time. 
Is now made manifest. This grace, which 
was given in Christ before time began, but had 
been hidden during all the ages, was now, at 
the epoch of the incarnation, manifested. 
(Rom. 16 : 25, 26; Col.1:26.) By the appearing of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ—his appearing 
in the fiesh referring, not to his birth only, but 
to his whole manifestation, in his life, death, 
and resurrection. This manifestation of God 
in our humanity disclosed the grace which had 
hitherto been hidden. Who hath abolished 
death—or, in that he made death, indeed, of 
no effect. He ‘‘took away the power from 
death.’ (Tittman.) Compare 1 Cor. 15 : 26; 
Heb. 2:14. ‘‘Death appears here, as also 
elsewhere (for example, Rom. 6: 23), not as 
strictly bodily or spiritual death (‘dead in 
trespasses,’ Col. 2: 18), but the power which, 
in consequence of sin, has seized alike on body 
and soul, and inflicts natural, as the precursor 
of eternal, death. Its sting is sin; it is nulli- 
fied when this is taken away, for it is then no 
longer a denial of lifeand immortality. There 
remains but the form of death, until this also 
is annihilated and death is no more (Rev. 21: 
4: death shall exist no more, ete.).’’ (Wie- 
singer.) This death he abolished, or made of 
no effect: 1. By the new spiritual life he im- 
parts to those who believe on him, through 
which sin the ‘‘sting”’ of death is destroyed 
(Zph.2:1); and as the result of which the act 
of dying is to the Christian no longer death, 
but only the passing into a new and higher 
life with Christ. (John 11:26; Rom. 8:2, 38; 2 Gor. 5. 
6-8; Heb. 2:14.) 2. By his own triumph over 
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11 Whereunto I am Seed a preacher, 
apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles. 

12 For the which cause I also suffer these things: 
nevertheless I am not ashamed; for I know whom | 


and an | 11 tality tolight through the gospel, whereunto I was ap- 


12 pointed a!preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher. For 
the which cause I suffer also these things: yet | am 
not ashamed; fur I know him whom I have believed, 


1 Gr. herald. 


death in his resurrection and glorification, 
which was the type and pledge of a like tri- 
umph of his people, when they also shall rise 
in his image, with bodies made like unto his 
glorious body, and ‘there shall be no more 
death.’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 26, 50-57; Phil. 3:21.) The de- 
struction of death, which is accomplished in 
Christ the Head, is here spoken of asif already 
accomplished in his Body, the church. (ol.3: 
3,4.) And hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light—or, revealed, by throwing 
light thereon, life and incorruption. Before 
obscure, hidden amid shadows, his appearing 
illumined them. Compare 1 Cor. 4: 5. ‘Life 
and immortality,’ or, the incorruptible, im- 
perishable life, had been, indeed, already 
adumbrated in the Old Testament; but Christ, 
in his teachings, and especially in his life, 
death, resurrection, and glorification, lighted 
up, illumined, what was before only dimly 
“seen, and brought it forth, as into the blaze of 
the noonday sun. The full meaning of life 
and immortality is seen only in Christ, as 
now he, the God-Man, sits glorified on the 
throne of the universe. ‘Life’ is here the 
new spiritual life imparted by ‘“‘the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,’’ when the soul, before 
‘‘dead in trespasses and sins,’’ is quickened 
- (Rom. 8: 2,6; Eph 2:1); and the indwelling of 
‘‘the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead’’ within the believer is the pledge of 
the ultimate resurrection and incorruption of 
his body. (Rom.8:10,11.) ‘Immortality,’ or 
imperishability, is an attribute of the ‘life’ 
which, already existing in the Christian, shall 
at last pervade and possess his whole nature, 
body and soul, (Rom.2:7;1Peter1:4.) The work 
of Christ, at his appearing on earth, is thus 
expressed in its grandest manifestation of 
power. On the one hand, it destroyed death, 
the fearful penalty of sin, in all its effects, 
alike in the soul and the body; on the other, 
it revealed life, in all the fullness of its bless- 
ing, permeating, enriching, ennobling the 
whole being, spiritual and bodily, and at last 
transforming the man, in his whole nature, 
into the likeness of the glorified God-Man. 
‘Death results from the falling away of the 


creature from God, and in its development 
includes in itself moral weakness (do0évea), 
corruption (sap@opé), and the endless ruin 
(amddcca) of soul and body. This death pro- 
cess Christ has made of no effect by the inter- 
posed life process, first of all in his own person, 
then, as a result therefrom, in those who per- 
sonally unite themselves with him.’’ (Beck.) 
Through the gospel—the instrument 
through which, as Christ is the agent by whom, 
‘life and immortality’ are brought to light, or 
revealed to man. 

1l. Whereunto I am appointed a 
preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher 
of the Gentiles. Compare 1 Tim. 2: 7. 
where the same expression is used. There, 
however, it is connected with the assertion of 
his authority in the gospel, but here with a 
statement of the sufferings endured in preach- 
ing the gospel. ‘Of the Gentiles’—omitted 
in the Sinaitic and Alexandrian manuscripts, 
as well as in Cursive 17, and in Revised Ver- 
sion; but probably to be retained, as sustained 
by all other manuscript authority [8° C D E 
FG K LP, Syriac, Coptic, ete.—A. H.], and 
as here important to the sense. 

12. For the which cause—that is, because 
I was appointed to this office, and am fulfilling 
it, especially as an apostle to the Gentiles, (Acts 
22:21; Eph.3:1.) IT also suffer these things 3 
namely, the suffering connected with his per- 
secution and imprisonment. (Ver.8,15.) It was 
the very calling he had received from God as 
an apostle to the Gentiles, which proved the 
occasion of his sufferings. Nevertheless I 
am not ashamed. Though thus suffering, 
he had lost none of his boldness in proclaim- 
ing Christ and his gospel; and he cites his 
own example, in order to awaken in Timothy 
like courage and endurance for the Master. 
(ver.8.) For I know whom I have be- 
lieved—or, on whom I have fixed my trust. 
The reason he is not ashamed, he knows God 
his Saviour, God in Christ, whom he has 
trusted; and this knowledge frees him from 
all doubt and fear. ‘‘ I know whata faithful, 
promise-keeping God he is. (2:13) It is not, 
I know how I have believed, but I know 
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have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that 


flay. 

re Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me, in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

14 That good thing which was committed unto thee 
keep by the Holy Ghost which dwellcth in us, 


and I am persuaded that he is able to guard ! that 
which I have committed unto him against that day. 
13 Hold the pattern of 2sound words which thou hast 
heard from me, in faith and love which is in Christ 
14 Jesus. ?That good thing which was committed 
paw thee guard through the Holy Spirit who dwell- 
eth in us, 


1 Or, that which he hath committed unto me. 


Gr. my deposit.......2 Gr. healthful.....- 3 Gr. The good deposit. 


wHom I have believed—a feeble faith may 
elasp a strong Saviour.’’? (Fausset.) The 
character of God, especially as he is revealed 
in Christ, is the ultimate ground of Christian 
trust; and the more perfectly that character is 
apprehended in any soul, the more-absolute 
and complete will be its reliance on him and 
its rest in him. (18am. 30:6; Hab. 3:17, 18; Rom. 6:11.) 
And am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto 
him—literally, my deposit (tnv mapabyjxny pov). 
Paul had committed to God in Christ his 
whole being, body, soul, and spirit, with all 
his interests for time and eternity. God is 
here the trustee with whom he has deposited 
for safe keeping his temporal and eternal sal- 
vation and welfare; and the ground of his 
confidence is the omnipotence of God. He is 
able to keep it. ‘‘God deposits with us his 
word, we deposit with God our spirit.” (Gro- 
tius. ) (Luke 23:46; 1 Thess. 5:23; 1 Peter 4: 19.) Thus 
most interpreters. Some, however, interpret 
the ‘‘deposit’’ as the ‘‘ office of preaching the 
gospel,’’ which God had committed to Paul, 
as ver. 14; an interpretation less congruous 
with the context, in which he is speaking of 
the trust he himself has reposed in God, and 
one which is by no means required by ver. 14, 
since deposvt (mapadjxn) is a general term, and 
need not designate the same deposit in both 
places. Against that.day—the final day, the 
day of judgment, when ‘‘the righteous shall 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.’”? Not simply until that day, but 
unto, with reference to, for that day. What 
has thus been intrusted will be kept safe, un- 
impaired, for the needs and the blessedness of 
that day. (4 : 8; Matt. 13:43; Rom. 8: 18-23; 2 Thess. 1: 6-10; 
James 1: 12.) 

13-18. ADMONITION To AN UNSWERVING 
ADHERENCE TO THE AposTLE’s DocrrRInE, 
AND FIDELITY To THE MINISTERIAL TRUST. 
—1. Timothy is urged to hold the health- 
giving doctrine of the gospel, as received 
from the apostle, in the faith and love of 


Christ, and to guard, by means of the indwell- 
ing Spirit, the sacred trust of the ministry. 
(18, 14.) 2. This admonition is enforced (a) 
by way of warning, in that certain Asiatics, 
when at Rome, had turned away from the 
apostle, especially Phygellus and Hermo- 
genes; and, by way of encouragement, in the 
example of Onesiphorus, who, regardless of 
danger, had sought him out and cheered him 
in his prison; for which mercy shown to the 
apostle, he invokes God’s mercy on him at 
the final day. (15-18.) 

13. Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me, in faith 
and love which is in Christ Jesus. The 
word translated in the Common Version form 
(imorimwots) is rendered (1Tim.1:16) pattern, 
designating that which was intended as a 
model, exemplar. It refers here to the in- 
struction, the general system of truth which 
Timothy had received from Paul; not, how- 
ever, as a mere dead form of words, but ‘‘asa 
living expression of things, as if they were 
visibly presented to the eye.’’ (Calvin.) 
This living outline of truth, taught, not in 
words of man’s wisdom, but in the wholesome, 
health-imparting words of the Spirit, and 
imprinted as an image on the mind of Tim- 
othy, he is to hold there, alike in substance 
and form, uneffaced and undistorted by ‘‘ ques- 
tions and strifes of words.” ‘‘ What St. Paul 
had delivered to Timothy was to be to him a 
pattern and exemplar to guide him.” (EIli- 
cott.) ‘In faith and love’—the sphere, or 
element, in which he is to hold this system 
of truth. It is to be held, not barely in the 
reason, as if only an intellectual conception, 
but rather in the heart, as an object of faith 
and love, and that the love which is inspired 
by Christ Jesus. His theology is to be the 
theology of the heart, vitalized and spirit- 
ualized in the atmosphere of Christian faith 
and love. The truths of the gospel are clearly 
apprehended and firmly held only as they live 
and glow in the heart. (1 Tim.5:5, 6,19.) 
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15 This thou knowest, that all they which are in 
Asia be turned away from me; of whom are Phygellus 
and Hermogenes. 

16 The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesi- 
phorus; for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain: 


15 This thou knowest, that all that are in Asia 
turned away from me; of whom are Phygelus and 
16 Hermogenes. The Lord grant mercy unto the 
house of Onesiphorus: for he oft refreshed me, and 


14, That good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee—or, that excellent deposit. 
The same word as in ver. 12, ‘‘that which I 
have committed unto him’’; but there it de- 
notes a deposit intrusted by Paul to God— 


his soul, with all its priceless interests; while | 


here it is a deposit intrusted by God to Tim- 
othy—the everlasting gospel, with all its pre- 
cious promises and hopes for men. The ex- 
hortation is, then, that he guard or keep 
sacredly that priceless trust by holding the 
gospel in its purity and proclaiming it with 
all fidelity. 

Keep by (means of} the Holy Ghost which 
dwellethin us. This sacred deposit he is to 
guard, not by his own power, but by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, who dwells in all believers 
and who alone can enable the Christian min- 
ister to guard this holy trust of the gospel. 
- The indwelling Spirit is everywhere repre- 
sented as the source of spiritual life and 
power. See Zech. 4:6; Luke 12:12; John 
14:17, 26; Acts 1:8; 4:31; Rom. 8: 26; 1 
Cor. 12: 7-10; Gal. 5:22, 23; Eph. 3: 16. 
“ Asif he had said, I do not ask from thee 
more than thou canst; for what thou hast not 
from thyself the Spirit of God will supply to 
thee.’’ (Calvin.) ‘‘ What Paul says of the 
Holy Ghost as indwelling within the believer, 
refers us to the highest blessing of the New 
Covenant, in which the Holy Ghost is the 
immanent, vital principle of all the redeemed. 
During the Old Covenant, he overshadowed 
momentarily individual, holy men of God; 
in the New, he abides perpetually in the heart 
of each Christian.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) 

15. This thou knowest that all they 
which are in Asia be turned away from 
me. Who these persons were we have no 
means of knowing, but probably they were 
Christians from Proconsular Asia, who had 
come to Rome, but, terrified by the peril in 
which Paul stood, had avoided him, shrink- 
ing from recognition as his disciples and 
friends, and leaving him in his prison unvis- 
ited and uncomforted, lest they also should 
come under persecution. This neglectof him 
in his bonds was, doubtless, all the more 


keenly felt by the apostle, since some of them 
were probably converted under his ministry 
whenin Asia. It has been supposed that they 
came to Rome as witnesses in Paul’s behalf on 
the trial; but, appalled by the danger in which 
he stood, had refused to appear and testify 
before the Imperial Court. Such a fact is 
touchingly alluded to by Paul. (4:16.) Their 
desertion of him was already, in some way, 
known to Timothy; but the apostle mentions 
it, as well as the noble fidelity of Onesiphorus, 
as an incentive to fidelity in Timothy, and 
especially as a cogent reason for hastening his 
coming to Rome to the help of his aged, but 
now deserted, father in the gospel. ‘ Asia’ 
designates the Roman province of that name 
on the western coast of Asia Minor, which 
included Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria. 
Of whom are Phygellus and Hermo- 
genes—mentioned by name, either because 
more prominent than the rest and better 
known to Timothy, or because their relations 
to the apostle were of a special character, ren- 
dering their desertion of him a more aggra- 
vated offense. We have no other mention of 
them. 

16. The Lord give mercy unto the 
house of Onesiphorus. In contrast with 
those of Asia, he now presents, as an incentive 
to Timothy, the noble conduct of Onesiphorus, 
a resident of Ephesus (4:19), who, when at 
Rome, instead of shrinking from the danger, 
had taken special pains to find the apostle 
and extend practical sympathy. For he oft 
refreshed me, and was not ashamed of 
my chain. He had with all courage brought 
comfort of mind and body to the apostle in 
his prison, and this, not once only, but often. 
‘‘ Next to suffering for the sake of the gospel, 
the grandest thing is to support the persecuted 
against the world, to incur danger for them, 
as Jerome for Huss, as Frederick the Wise 
for Luther. Jesus recognizes that as done 
unto himself, (Matt.19:40,41.)’’? (Heubner.) See 
Heb. 10 : 82-84. ‘My chain’ may indicate that 
Paul—in this second imprisonment, as in the 
first—was bound to a soldier by a chain, (Acts 
28: 20; Eph. 6 : 20.) 
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17 But, when he was in Rome, he sought me out very | 17 was not ashamed of my chain; but, whew he was in 


diligently, and found me. 

1s The Lord grant unto him that he may find merey 
of the Lord in that day: and in how many things he 
ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very 
well. 


18 Rome he sought me diligently, and found me (the 
Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the Lord in 
that day); and in how many things he ministered 


at Ephesus, thou knowest very well. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOU therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that 
is in Christ Jesus. 


17. But when he was in Rome, he 
sought me out very diligently, and found 
me. Among the multitude of prisoners at 
Rome from all parts of the empire, it might 
be no easy task to find Paul; but Onesiphorus 
persisted i. the search till he found him, 
although the hazard of such a search and of 
identifying himself with such a prisoner must 
have been extreme, during this fearful perse- 
cution of Christians in the last days of Nero. 
The fact that it was not easy to find Paul shows 
that this is a different imprisonment from that 
described in Acts 28: 30, when he ‘‘ dwelt in 
his own hired house, and received all that 
came to him, preaching the kingdom of God 

. no man forbidding him”’; for then he 
must have been known to all the Jews in 
Rome, as well as to many others. ‘ Very dili- 
gently’; the Sinaitic and Vatican manu- 
scripts, have here, not the camparative, but 
(crovéaigs), diligently, zealously, which is prob- 
ably the true reading. 

18. The Lord grant unto him that he 
may find mercy of the Lord in that day. 
‘The Lord grant’ had doubtless already 
become a formula of invocation; hence the 
repetition of Lord in immediate connection. 
The kindness which the aged and imprisoned 
apostle himself could never repay, heasks that 
the Lord may reward by bestowing mercy on 
his faithful friend in the day of judgment, in 
accordance with Matt. 5: 7; 10: 42; 25: 34-40; 
for he was indeed ‘‘sick and in prison,” and 
Onesiphorus ‘‘visited’’ him. Roman inter- 
preters, from the mention of ‘tthe house of 
Onesiphorus’’ (ver. 16; 4:19) have inferred that 
he was not himself living at the time this 
Epistle was written, and have used this passage 
as an argument for prayers in behalf of the 
dead. But the assumption of Onesiphorus’ 
death is wholly gratuitous; the utmost that 
can legitimately be inferred from the absence 
of salutation to himis that Paul, knowing the 
plans of Onesiphorus’ journey, did not sup- 
pose that he would have reached Ephesus at 


1 Thou therefore, my child, be strengthened in the 


the time this Epistle was received, and there- 
fore sent salutation to his household rather 
than to him. In any case the prayer does not 
ask deliverance from purgatory, as Romish 
prayers for the dead, but that ‘‘he may find 
mercy of the Lord in that day,” the day of 
final Judgment. ‘‘This prayer shows how 
much richer a recompense awaits those who, 
without expectation of earthly reward, per- 
form kind offices to the saints, than if they re- 
ceived it immediately from the hand of men.” 
(Calvin.) And in how many things he 
ministered unto me at Ephesus thou 
knowest very well. The Greek has the com- 
parative better, not the positive. (See Winer’s 
New Testament Grammar, section 35,4, Thay- 
er’s edition.) The thought is not barely of 
the personal service rendered by him to Paul 
at Ephesus; but, in general, of the service he 
had done the Christian cause there, of which 
Timothy from his residence there had even 
better knowledge than the apostle himself. 
What Onesiphorus had done for Paul at 
Rome was, therefore, only one instance in a 
life marked throughout by deeds of self-sac- 
rificing faith and love. ‘Unto me, in the 
English and Latin versions, but wanting in the 
Greek; the expression, therefore, indicates 
the general kindness and beneficence of his 
conduct in the church. 


Ch. 2: This chapter is filled with exhorta- 
tions and counsels founded on the preceding 
exhibition of Timothy’s duties and dangers, 
and adapted to incite him to courage and 
fidelity in his ministerial office. 

1,2. Necrssrry or Berna FILLED witH 
PowrR BY THE GRaAcE IN CHRIST—espe- 
cially in view of the duty of the ministry to 
transmit the gospel unimpaired to faithful 
men who shall be competent to teach others 
also. Thou, therefore, my son (child), be 
strong. In view of the above examples 
(2:1118) as warned, on the one hand, by the 


- many witnesses 
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2 And the things that thou hast heard of me among 
the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also. 


defection of all them ‘that are in Asia,” and 
as inspired, on the other, by the faith and 
courage of Paul and the fidelity of Onesi- 
phorus, be thou strengthened, or filled with 
power, that thou mayest be faithful. Not, 
“be strong,’ but either the passive voice, be 
strengthened, or the middle, strengthen thy- 
self. Compare1:7. God has given us the 
spirit of power. (Rom. 4:20; Eph.6:19.) The man- 
ner in which this strength is to be obtained is 
set forth. (ph.6:11-2.) In the grace—grace 
is here the insphering element, the spiritual 
atmosphere, in which the Christian soul exists, 
and from which, as a vitalizing principle, the 
soul derives strength. He is to find strength, 
to be filled with power for work and conflict, 
by drawing it from the grace in Christ, the 
quickening, empowering element in which a 
Christian lives. (2Peter3:18.) ‘*‘ Grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’”? Which is in Christ Jesus— 
_the grace which is only in him, and which he 
imparts to all who are in living union with 
him, as the vine imparts the life and fruit- 
power to the branches abiding in it. (John 15:4, 5.) 
Being ‘strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus’ may be understood—l. In opposition 
to the weakness of grace. Where there is the 
truth of grace, there must be a laboring after 
the strength of grace. As our trials increase, 
we have need to grow stronger and stronger 
in that which is good; our faith stronger, our 
resolution stronger, our love to God and Christ 
stronger. 2. In opposition to our being strong 
in our own strength. ‘ Be strong, not confid- 
ing in thy own sufficiency, but in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.’ Compare Eph. 6: 10. 
‘«« Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might.’ When Peter promised to die for 
Christ rather than deny him, he was strong in 
his own strength; had he been strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus, he had kept his 
standing better.’’? (Henry.) 

And the things that thou hast heard of 
me among many witnesses. The ‘wit- 
nesses’ here are probably the elders and others 
who were present at Timothy’s ordination, 
and who listened to, and participated in, 
Paul’s solemn charge, in committing to him 
the gospel and the ministerial office. The 


2 grace that is in Christ Jesus. And the things which 
thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men,who shall be 


‘things heard’ are the fundamental truths of 
the gospel, an outline of which, it is possible, 
Paul presented on that occasion, (1:13, 
Thus most interpreters. Others refer ‘ wit- 
nesses’ to the believing multitudes who, with 
Timothy, had at different times listened to 
Paul’s preaching, and who by their faith had 
attested the truth of the doctrines proclaimed. 
Thus Van Oosterzee, Fairbairn, Conybeure. 
In any case, the word ‘ witnesses’ implies that 
those thus designated concurred in the things 
spoken by Paul, in such sense that their very 
presence was an impressive attestation and 
emphasis of them, The same commit thou 
—or, these deliver thou in trust, as a precious 
deposit. (4:14.) To faithful men—not only 
believing, but faithful men—men worthy ofthe 
trust. Who (such as) shall be able to 
teach others also—that is, teach other faith- 
ful, or trustworthy men, who in turn shall be 
put in trust with the gospel. The thought is, 
that from age to age, in accordance with Eph. 
1:14, Christ will raise up and qualify men 
for the ministerial office, to whom the gospel 
is to be handed down unimpaired, ‘‘ for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.’ ‘The true keeping of the deposit 
entrusted to thee will involve thy handing it 
on unimpaired to others, who may in their 
turn hand it on again. But in order to this, 
thou must be strong in grace; thou must bea 
fellow-sufferer with me in hardships: thou 
must strive lawfully; thou must not be en- 
tangled in life’s matters.’’ (Alford.) Thus, 
also, De Wette, Wiesinger, Huther, Fairbairn. 
Other interpreters, as Van Oosterzee and 
Whitby, understand ‘others’ of the congre- 
gation, not of ministers. 

Two things are here to be observed: 1. The 
marks of a true ministry, as here presented, 
do not consist in an outward succession from 
the apostles, and the imposition of a bishop’s 
hands. On the contrary, they are found: (a) 
In the character of the men; they must be 
faithful, personally worthy of the high trust. 
(6) In what they preach; this must be the 
true, apostolic gospel, as taught by the apos- 
tle himself, and committed to Timothy to 
preach to others. (c) In their competency 
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8 Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. : 

4 No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life; that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier. 
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3 able to teach others also. 1Suffer hardship with me, 

4 as a good soldier of Christ Jesus. No soldier on 
service entanyleth himself in the affairs of ‘his life; 
that he may please him who enrolled him as a sol- 


10r, Take thy part in suffering hardship, as, etc. 


for the work; they must be able to teach 
others. 2. The ministry have a distinct and 
solemn responsibility in the ordination of a 
minister. In setting apart to the sacred office, 
it is their duty to ascertain that the candidate 
proposed is faithful, possessing a character 
such as makes him worthy of the trust, that 
he holds the pure gospel as it is taught in 
Scripture, and that he has such ability and 
training as render him competent to teach this 
gospel to others. The selection of men for the 
pastoral office, does, indeed, belong to each 
church, as a congregation of believers; but if 
the men thus selected and presented for ordi- 
nation are wanting in any of these fundamen- 
tal qualifications, it is the plain duty of the 
presbytery to refuse to ordain. For, as min- 
isters, made responsible for the transmission 
of a pure gospel to a pure and competent min- 
istry, they are charged to ‘commit the things,’ 
the apostolic doctrines, only to ‘ faithful men,’ 
such as shall be ‘able to teach others also.’ In 
the absence of these essential requisites in the 
candidate, the presbytery has no right to set a 
man apart to the sacred office, but is under 
solemn obligation to refuse to sanction his en- 
trance on it. The Lord has thus doubly 
guarded the ministry from the intrusion of 
unworthy, heretical, or incompetent men, by 
requiring in church officers not only that they 
be selected by an act of the church as a con- 
gregation, but also that they be approved and 
set apart by an act of the presbytery. For 
the apostles, in the appointment of the seven, 
gave direction to ‘‘the multitude of the dis- 
ciples’: ‘‘Look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business.’? (Acts6:1-6.) This principle of ap- 
pointment to office—election by the people, 
setting apart by the ministry—was ordinarily 
observed in the apostolic churches; in which, 
therefore, the ultimate responsibility of ad- 
mitting to the ministerial office plainly de- 
volved on the ministry itself. (Acts 13: 1-3; 14-23; 
1 Tim, 4:14; 5:22; Titus1:5.) Ag at that period 
every church seems to have had a plurality of 


elders, it had its own ‘‘ presbytery,’’ and thus 
it possessed within itself the full powers neces- 
sary for instituting and perpetuating its own 
ministry. ‘ 

3-13. ExHORTATION To ENDURE WITH 
Pau. HARDSHIP FOR THE GOSPEL, WITH A 
STATEMENT OF THE SPIRIT AND Morivzs 
WiTH WHICH IT SHOULD BE ENDURED. 

I. 3=7. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SPIRIT IN 
WHICH SUCH HARDSHIP IS To BE Mzt.—l1. 
With unreserved devotion to Christ, as the 
soldier, who devotes himself wholly to the 
cause of him by whom he was enrolled. 2. 
With unshrinking obedience to every duty, 
as the athlete, who contends in the games, 
shrinks from no requirement of the rules, 
however severe or painful, that he may win 
the crown. 3. With undiscouraged and un- 
sparing toil, as the husbandman, who, through 
persistent toil, secures the first participation of 
the fruits in harvest. These illustrations, Tim- 
othy is exhorted to consider, assured that the 
Lord will give him understanding in all 
things. 

3. Thou therefore endure hardness— 
or, as the Revised Version, suffer hardship 
with me; or, take thy share in suffering. He 
is not to shrink from the sufferings which 
must needs meet all faithful ministers, and 
which especially met the apostle himself, 
(1 Tim. 1:18; 6:12.) ‘Thou therefore’ —in the 
Common Version, but not found in the Si- 
naitic, Alexandrian, Ephraem, and other an- 
cient codices. As a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. This figure, presenting the Christiau 
as a soldier, is one common with the apostle. 
See 1 Cor. 9:7; 2 Cor. 10: 3-6; Eph. 6 : 10-20. 

4. No man that warreth (no soldier when 
on service) entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life—that is, with the business 
affairs of ordinary life. The Roman soldier 
was expressly restrained from this by the rules 
of the army. In applying the figure, how- 
ever, we may not infer that the minister is for- 
bidden to use a secular calling as a means of 
support, if need be; for Paul wrought as a 
tent maker. But he is to avoid absorption in 
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5 And if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully. 

6 The husbandman that laboureth must be first par- 
taker of the fruits, 

7 Consider what I say; and the Lord give thee under- 
standing in all things. 
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5 dier. And if also a man contend in the games, he is 
not crowned, oxeepe he have contended lawfully. 

6 The husbandman that laboureth must be the first to 
7 partake of the fruits. Consider what I say; for the 
ord shall give thee understanding in all things, 


it, or complications in connection with it, such 
as may divert him in spirit from his higher, 
divine calling. It is not a secular occupation, 
but entanglement in it, which is forbidden. 
(1 Cor.7: 32.) Paul wrought in an earthly occu- 
pation, but his whole soul was absorbed in the 
one work of proclaiming Christ; the secular 
was incidental, only a means to the higher 
end. (Acts 20: 24, 31-35.) ‘Entangleth.’ (2 eter 2:20.) 
That he may please him who hath chosen 
him to be (enrolled him as) a soldier. The 
merely personal will and private interest of 
the soldier yield, in an absolute devotement, 
to the will and interest of thecommander. In 
such a spirit should the minister conduct his 
life, with no separate, personal interest, but 
with absolute self-devotement to the will and 
service of Christ, seeking only to please him. 
Qa Thess. 2: 4.) 

5. And if a man also strive for maste- 


“ries—or, if also any athlete contend in the 


games: referring to the well-known athletic 
contests in the Grecian games, (1 Cor. 9 : 24-27; 
Hed. 12:1.) Wet is he not crowned, except 
he strive lawfully—that is, according to the 
rules. The rules of the games prescribed the 
time and manner of preparation, as well as the 
things to be observed in the contest itself; and 
these requirements taxed to the utmost the en- 
durance and strength of the contestant, alike 
in the preparation and the struggle. He must 
be ‘‘temperate in all things,’ and ‘‘ keep his 
body under and bring it into subjection.” 
All this was cheerfully endured, in view of 
the prize, the crown which was thereby to be 
won. The minister of Christ, in like manner, 
is not to shrink from the hardships appointed 
in his course, but to endure them with all for- 
titude, in view of the crown of life at the end; 
since only through the endurance of the ap- 
pointed toil and sufferings will that crown be 
won. (4:78) ‘*‘ We may not dispense our- 
selves from this or that requirement of our 
vocation, nor fail, in conformity to our incli- 
nation, to encounter any peril or danger which 
it imposes; neither pleasure nor convenience 
must be our adviser, if we would win the 
crown.’’ (Wiesinger.) 


6. The husbandman that laboureth (is 
he that) must be first partaker of the fruits 
—that is, not he who, discouraged, has ceased 
to labor, but he who is laboriously at work in 
the field will be first in sharing the fruits at 
harvest. To him, as persistently toiling for 
the crop, belong, according to a fixed law of 
nature, the first, highest results of toil. So 
thou, the apostle would say, steadfastly labor- 
ing in preparing the soil and sowing the seed, 
wilt at the harvest, according to an assured 
law of God’s kingdom, be first to partake of 
the glorious results; and not only wilt thou 
see a harvest at the end, but thou shalt be the 
richest partaker of it, since it is precisely the 
present toil and suffering which give capacity 
and meetness for the coming blessedness and 
glory. (Luke 19:17, 26; James5:7.) ‘The right of 
first participation in the harvest belongs to 
him who is laboring in the field; do not thou, 
therefore, by relaxing this labor, forfeit that 
right.’ (Alford.) 

7. Consider what I say—that is, seek to 
apprehend the true significance of these illus- 
trations; enter into their real meaning. And 
(for) the Lord (will) give thee understand= 
ing in all things. The encouragement to 
seek an apprehension of the truth is that he 
need not depend on his own imperfect, erring 
faculties, but shall have the promised guidance 
of the Lord. (John 14:26; 16:13.) ‘‘To collect 
the sum of these illustrations: ‘Do thou take 
thy share with me in suffering; it is the law 
and condition of success. The soldier on duty 
must deny himself all the advantages and en- 
dearments of civil and domestic life; the ath- 
lete in the games must not hope for the crown, 
unless he observes the stern laws of the training 
and the contest; that husbandman only who 
has endured the toil has a right to share the 
fruits.’’’ (Bible Com.) For the Lord will 
give—the reading found in the best manu- 
scripts. [XA C* DE FG, etc.—A. H.] 

II. 8-13. INcENTIVES TO THE ENDURING 
or Sucnw Harpsuips.—l. The glorious object 
of his trust, Christ, risen and glorified, the 
royal Seed of David, exalted on the throne of 
universal power. 2. The example of the apos- 
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3 Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead, according to my gospel: 

9 Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, even unto 
bonds; but the word of God is not bound. 


§ Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, of the 
9 seed of David, according to my gospel: wherein 
I suffer hardship unto bonds, as a malefactor; but 


tle himself, who is enduring suffering even| Christ’s human nature is here emphasized. 


unto bonds as a malefactor, that God’s chosen 
may obtain salvation with eternal glory, while 
yet the word of God, for which he suffered, 
was, notwithstanding. advancing in triumph. 
3. The sure results alike of enduring and of 
refusing such suffering; on the one hand, 
death with Christ insures life with him, suffer- 
ing with Christ reigning with him; on the 
other, if any shall deny Christ he will deny 
them; if any are unfaithful, he remains faith- 
ful to his word, his unchanging truth render- 
ing absolutely certain the fulfillment alike of 
his promises and his threatenings. 

8. Remember that Jesus Christ of the 
seed of David was raised from the dead— 
Remember Jesus Christ as risen from the dead, 
of the seed of David. The resurrection of 
Christ was not only the crowning proof of his 
Messiahship and of the truth of his gospel, 
but, above all, culminating in his glorification, 
it revealed him as the living, exalted, Al- 
mighty Redeemer; and it was as such that 
Timothy should think of him, as an incentive 
to suffering with him. That once suffering 
Saviour is not now in the tomb dead. Death 
had no power over him. He broke its bands, 
and now, as the reward of his suffering, be is 
living, glorified, invested with all power in 
heaven and earth. As he through suffering 
attained to eternal glory, so also shall those 
who suffer with him. ‘‘ Remember Christ 
risen, so as to follow him. As he was raised 
after death, so, if thou wouldst share his risen 
life, thou must now share his death.” (Faus- 
set.) “Of the seed of David’—a further de- 
scription of Christ; the words standing in this 
position in the Greek. The resurrection and 
royal exaltation of Christ was the fulfillment 
of God’s promise to David. (2 Sam.7: 12-16; Acts 
13 : 33-37; Rom. 1:3, 4.) He was the true Son of 
David, the Heir of all the glorious promises 
made respecting David’s throne and kingdom. 
Exalted to universal dominion, he took his 
seat on that heavenly throne, of which David’s 
was the humble earthly type; and, as we 
think of him thus invested with all power, it 
should inspire us to endure hardship with him 
and his cause. Possibly, also, the reality of 


As ‘of the seed of David,’ he had a true 
human nature, and passed through a real 
human life, with actual human sufferings. 
He ‘‘ was tempted in all points like as we are,”’ 
and thus, ‘‘in that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that 
are tempted.’’ (Heb. 2:9-18; 4:15.) This risen, 
glorified Christ is man, one with us, though 
thus exalted; and the thought of him, in his 
perfect fellowship and infinite sympathy with 
us, should nerve us to suffering with him. 
According to my gospel. A risen Christ, 
as the hope and inspiration of his church, was 
the constant teaching of the apostles. Before 
the sorrowing and persecuted believers they 
set forth the glorious array of ancient heroes 
of faith, ‘‘so great a cloud of witnesses,’’ and 
then bade their disciples ‘‘run with patience 
the race set before them, looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of faith, who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.’’? (Heb 12:13; 
1 Gor. 15: 15-20; 1 Peter 1: 3.) 

9. Wherein (namely, in proclaiming the 
gospel) I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, 
even unto bonds. Before, he has directed 
Timothy to Christ, the risen Saviour, as the 
inspiration to suffering for the gospel; now, 
as a second incentive thereto, he cites his own 
example. The wonderful catalogue of his 
sufferings for the sake of the gospel is twice 
given at length. (2 Cor. 6:4-10; 11: 23-28.) It has 
no parallel in human history; and the apos- 
tle’s example, in this utter self-abnegation for 
the gospel, of which Timothy had been a 
constant personal witness, might well inspire 
in him a like heroic faith. These sufferings, 
which had attended his entire ministry, cul- 
minated in the bonds of his final imprisonment 
under Nero, in which he was held as a male- 
factor, a criminal, and which was probably 
the severest ordeal of his life. But the word 
of God is not bound. The apostle himself 
is bound; but he exults in the thought, here 
parenthetically expressed, that the word of 
God—that mighty word, originating with God, 
and made ‘‘ quick and powerful”’ by his pres- 
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10 Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sake, | 
that they may also obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 

11 /t is a faithful saying: For if we be dead with him, 
we Shall also live with him: 


10 the word of God is not bound. Therefore I endure 
all thin s for the elect’s sake, that they also may 
obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 

11 eternal glory, Faithful is the 1saying: For if we 


1 Or, saying ; for if, etc. 


ence therewith—is not bound. With irresist- 
ible, divine energy it is advancing in its career 
of triumph, even while its defenders suffer 
imprisonment and martyrdom. Men die, but 
Christ and his gospel live and triumph through 
the ages; and this thought is to Paul, even 
amid the defection of friends and the rage of 
foes, a fountain of joy and hope. (Acts 20:24; 
21:13.) ‘‘The teacher was bound, but the word 
was flying abroad; he dwelt ina prison, but 
his doctrine ran, as if endowed with wings, 
over all the world.’’ (Chrysostom. ) 

10. Therefore I endure all things for 
the elect’s sake, that they may also ob- 
tain the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus with eternal glory. ‘Therefore’ is 
to be construed with what follows. Compare 
1 Tim. 1:16; Philem. 15. The reason he 


_endures hardship is that the elect also—the 
whole chosen people of God, as well as those 


who are already partakers—may obtain salva- 
tion with eternal glory. They were ‘‘chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world”’ 
(Eph.1:4); therefore it is ‘‘the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus.’’ But though ‘‘the elect,”’ 
they are appointed to be saved “through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth’? (2Thess.2:13); and the preaching of the 
gospel, therefore, is necessary to their obtain- 
ing salvation. The apostle thinks of himself 
as God's messenger to carry salvation to the 
elect, whom God has chosen as his own people; 
and such a mission, in which the Lord himself 
laid down his life (John 10:11,15), seems to him 
worthy of utter self-devotement, even unto 
bonds and death. See the same thought— 
Col. 1: 24—where, speaking of himself, he 
says: ‘‘ Who now rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church.’”’ ‘‘ Next to the 
salvation of our own souls, we should be will- 
ing to do and suffer anything to promote the 
salvation of others.” (Henry.) ‘Salvation’ 
is conceived by the apostle as a present pos- 
session, already secured (Hph.2:5), but this is 
fo find its completion in ‘eternal glory.’ See 


Rom. 8; 14-25, where this thought is devel- 
oped at length. Salvation, as now possessed 
by the believer, is only in its incipiency and 
potency: it will hereafter be developed in its 
completeness at ‘‘the adoption—to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” Eternal glory is 
thus the grand goal of that salvation we have 
already obtained by faith. ‘‘ Salvation begins 
with our regeneration, and is completed by 
our perfect deliverance, when God takes us 
away from the miseries of this mortal life, 
and gathers us into his kingdom. ‘To this 
salvation is added the participation of heay- 
enly, that is, divine, glory; and, therefore, 
in order to magnify the grace of Christ, he 
gave to salvation the name of ‘eternal glory.’”’ 
(Calvin. ) 

11. It is a faithful saying. This refers to 
the following sayings, and is intended to em- 
phasize them as containing weighty and indu- 
bitable truth. The rhythmical form of these 
sayings certainly suggests that they may have 
formed part of a hymn sung in the apostolic 
churches, or of a well-known, inspired utter- 
ance of one of the Christian ‘‘ prophets”’ 
(fph.4:11); but of this the evidence is not 
certain. The plain design of their use here 
is to present, as a third motive for suffering in 
Christ’s cause, the certain results—on the one 
hand, of enduring hardships with him; and, 
on the other, of shrinking from such hard- 
ships, and thus denying him. For if we be 
dead (died) with him. Faith in Christ united 
us with him in his death (Rom. 6: 1-13; Col. 3:3; 1 
Peter 2;24); but this union with him involves, 
not only a new relation to him, whereby 
through his death we have justification with 
God, but also a true and real fellowship with 
him in the spirit and objects of his death, so 
that in our present life we ‘‘ know the power 
of his resurrection and have fellowship with 
his sufferings, being made conformable to his 
death.’’ (Phil.3:10; 2 Cor.4:10; 6:9.) ‘‘ Here, also, 
as in other places (Rom.6:5; Eph.2:5), a fellow- 
ship with Christ is set forth which is a com- 
plete fellowship of life, and, consequently, also 
a fellowship of fortune, not barely of thought 
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12 If we suffer, we shall also reign with him: if we 
deny him, he also will deny us: ! 

13 If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful: he can- 
not deny himself. 

14 Of these things put them in remembrance, charg- 
ing them before the Lord that they strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers. 


12 died with him, we shall also live with him: if we 
endure, we shall also reign with him: if we shall 


13 deny him, he also will deny us; if we are faithless, 


he abideth faithful; for he cannot deny himself. 

14 Of these things put them in remembrance, charg- 
ing them in the sight of 1the Lord, that they strive 
not about words, to no profit, to the subverting of 


1 Many ancient authorities read God. 


and feeling.”’ (Beck.) We shall also live 
with him. This spiritual death with him, 
with its consequent ‘‘ fellowship with his suf- 
ferings,’’ and readiness to suffer, if need be, 
bodily death with him, is the sure pledge of 
life with him, not only present spiritual life 
(Rom. 6:8), but also the future resurrection life 
(Rom, 8:10, 11; Phil. 3: 10-21), The necessary result of 
sharing his death now is the eternal sharing 
of his life. 

12. If we suffer (endure) we shall also 
reign with him. ‘‘They who suffered with 
David in his humiliation were preferred with 
him in his exaltation; so it will be with the 
Son of David.’”’ (Henry.) The union with 
him in suffering, by enduring hardship and 
death for him, insures ultimate exaltation with 
him. See Matt. 19: 27-29; Luke 22: 20-30; 
Rom. 8:17; 1 Peter 1: 7-9; 4: 12-18; Rev. 
1:10; 2:10; 3:21. How must this glorious 
truth, believingly apprehended, have thrilled 
the souls of the confessors and martyrs of 
Christ in ages of persecution! But it does 
not come to them only. ‘‘ Every Christian is 
under obligation to die with Christ through 
the mortifying of his own pleasures and de- 
sires, and to put to death his former sins 
through the martyrdom of penitence.’’ (Ques- 
nel.) Ifwe deny him, he also will deny 
us. The denial of him is put into the hypo- 
thetical form as something possible. Our Lord 
himself declared this with marked emphasis. 
(Matt. 10:33; Mark 8:38.) Such denial, asitinvolved 
a preferring of self above him, was itself proof 
that there had been no real death with him; 
and he will therefore say to such at the last 
day: ‘“‘I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity !’’ (aMatt.7:23.) The de- 
nial of Christ here intended is not the outcome 
of temporary weakness of fuith, as in the case 
of Peter (Luke 22: 54-62), but of the nature of the 
man, in whom self has never been crucified 
and Christ has never been enthroned. 

13. If we believe not—that is, are in a 
state of unbelief, referring to the condition 
of those who, refusing to credit God’s word, 


are utterly without Christian faith, and, as 
the consequence, refuse to suffer hardship for 
Christ. The present tense denotes the hab- 
itual state; it does not refer, therefore, to 
those cases of temporary obscuration of faith, 
or of unfaithfulness, which may occur in the 
life of even aregenerate person. He abideth 
faithful—that is, to his word, which, being the 
expression of his immutable nature, can never 
be forfeited ; whether it be his word of promise 
or his word of threatening, as just cited, ‘If 
we deny him, he also will deny us.’ Christ 
will never depart from that solemn word, 
which pledges him, at the last day, to own 
those who have owned him, and to deny those 
who have denied him. He cannot deny 
himself. As a being of perfect truth, he 
cannot prove false to his word. (1Sam.15:29; 
Titus1:2; Hebd.6:18.) ‘‘ Three things are impossi- 
ble to God—to die, to lie, and to be deceived.”’ 
(Augustine.) As the unchangeable Jehovah, 
his word of threatening is as sure as his word 
of promise: both rest on the immutable foun- 
dation of his eternal truth and faithfulness. 

14226. Directions To TIMoTHY RESPECT- 
ING HIS SPIRIT AND CoNDUCT AS A CHRISs- 
TIAN TEACHER, ESPECIALLY IN DEALING 
WitH HERETICAL AND DIsTURBING TEN- 
DENCIES. 

I, 14218. The apostle enjoins him: 1. To 
put the people in mind of the truths stated 
above (ver. 813), earnestly charging them to 
avoid strifes of words, which are both useless 
and pernicious. 2. To present himself to God 
approved, as a workman faithful and skillful 
in handling the word of truth. 8. To shun 
vain speculations, the tendency of which is 
ever to greater error and sin; a tendency 
which has already shown itself in the case of 
Hymeneus and Philetus, men who thereby 
fell into a destructive heresy, affirming that 
the resurrection is already past, and who are 
thus subverting the souls of others. 

14. Of these things put them in re- 
membrance—that is, the things just men- 
tioned. (ver.813.) The pre-supposition is, that 
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15 Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a work- | 15 them that hear. 


man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividi 
the word of truth. pies: 


16 But shun profane and vain babblings: for they | 16 


_ will increase unto more ungodliness. 


Give diligence to present thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, !handling aright the word of truth. 
But shun profane babblings: for they will proceed 


1 Or, holding a straight course in the word of truth. Or, rightly dividing the word of truth. 


they had already been taught them, but they 
needed to be reminded of them. Charging 
them before the Lord—as if in the presence 
of the Lord. (1 Tim.5:21;2Tim.4:1.) Instead of 
‘the Lord,’ the Sinaitic, Ephraem, and other 
codices read God, a reading which is adopted 
by Tischendorf and by Westcott and Hort. 
That they strive not about words—an evil 
specially prevalent in the Ephesian Church. 
GTim.6:4.), They disputed about trifles, where 
the difference was one rather of words than of 
substance. Or the reference may be to the 
‘‘vain jangling,”’ ‘‘ profane and old wives’ 
fables,’’ and ‘‘endless genealogies,’’ in which 
they were so prone to indulge. Such a dispo- 
sition to wrangle about words indicated a 
frivolous mind, destitute of the truth itself. 

To no profit, but (tending) to the subvert- 
ing of the hearers— ‘subverting,’ or de- 
' stroying, the opposite of edifying. (2 Cor. 13: 10.) 
Such word-strifes are not only wholly useless, 
but they also tend to the ruin of the hearers. 
They increase rather than remove doubts, 
while they stir up the bitterest passions. 

15. Study to shew thyself approved 
unto God. Timothy, in contrast with the 
teachers above mentioned, is to be chiefly con- 
cerned to present himself to God as one ‘ ap- 
proved’; that is, one who has been tested, and 
has successfully passed the test. One ‘ap- 
proved’ is the opposite of ‘‘reprobate’’ (Titus 1-16), 
or @ castaway (1Cor.9:27), one who has been 
tested and has been thereby proved worthless. 
While careful, by the manifestation of the 
truth, to commend himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God, his chief 
thought should be, not of men’s approval, but 
of the approval of God. ‘‘He commands 
Timothy to keep his eyes fixed on God; asif 
he had said: Some aim at the applause of a 
crowded assembly, but do thou study to ap- 
prove thyself and thy ministry to God.” (Cal- 
vin.) A workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed—one having no occasion’ to be 
ashamed; that is, at God’s judgment in the 
last day, when every man’s work will be 
tested, ‘‘of what sort itis.’? (1Cor.3: 9-15: 4:3-5; 


Phil.1:20.) The care of every minister, there- 
fore, should be so to labor that in the day 
when his work shall be tried, it may receive 
God's approval. The ‘workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed’ is the opposite, alike of those 
good, but careless men, whose work, built of 
‘““wood, hay, stubble,” ‘tis burned,” though 
they themselves are saved, ‘‘ yet so as by fire’’; 
and of those ‘‘ false apostles, deceitful work- 
ers,’ whose work brings ruin, not only tv 
others, but also to themselves. (2 Gor. 11: 18-15.), 
Rightly dividing (handling aright) the 
word of truth. The word translated ‘rightly 
dividing’ signifies cutting straight, as in lay. 
ing out aroad, or marking a furrow. (Prov. 11:5.) 
‘*Ploughing the furrows of spiritual tillage in 
a straight line.’ (Theodoret.) Here it means 
rightly administering or handling. The rea- 
son he will not be ashamed is that he has 
rightly handled the word of truth. It was 
done in such manner as to meet the approval 
of God. He presented with fidelity and skill 
the solemn, glorious truths of the gospel, and 
pressed them on the consciences and hearts of 
men; refusing to occupy himself in frivolous 
strifes and questions, or in tortuous interpreta- 
tions of God’s word. (2 Cor.2:17; Gal.2:14.) ** Let 
him pass over nothing, let him add nothing, 
let him mutilate, tear in pieces, and wrest 
nothing; finally, let him diligently consider 
what the hearers are capable of receiving and 
what conduces to edification.’’ (Beza.) 

16. But shun profane and vain bab- 
blings—stand aloof from, as one who shrinks 
from an object of disgust or terror. (1 Tim. 6:20; 
Tituss:9.) ‘Profane babblings,’ empty dis- 
courses, having sound rather than substance, 
dealing with subjects which are trifling rather 
than serious and weighty. ‘‘The reference is 
to such controversies and doctrines as tended 
only to produce strife, and were not adapted 
to promote the edification of the church.” 
(Barnes.) For they will increase unto 
more ungodliness—that is, those who in- 
dulge in profane babblings will advance to a 
higher pitch of impiety. The necessary ten- 
dency of such is from bad to worse, ever de- 
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17 And their word will eat as doth a canker : of whom | 17 further in ungodliness, and their word will leat as 


is Hymeneus and Philetus; ; 

18 Who concerning the truth have erred, saying that 
the resurrection is past already; and overthrow the 
faith of some. 


doth a gangrene: of whom is Hymenzus and Phi- 
18 letus; men who concerning the truth have 2 erred, 
saying that %the resurrection is past already, and 


1 Or, spread 


veloping into more pernicious errors and worse 
courses of conduct. 

17. And their word wiil eat—literally, 
will have pasture, ‘‘the medical term for the 
consuming process of mortifying disease.’’ It 
is ‘‘an eating sore,’’ which feeds on, and thus 
spreads through, contiguous parts of the body. 
As doth a canker (a gangrene), ‘‘a-tumor, 
when in the state between inflammation and 
mortification.’” (Hippocrates.) The obvious 
thought is, that the tendency of profane bab- 
blings isto increased perversion of doctrine and 
deterioration of character, alike in the indi- 
vidual and in the whole church. Such teach- 
ing is like a cancer, whose roots are ever pene- 
trating more deeply, and whose ravages at last 
waste and destroy the whole body. The 
apostle foresees that the errors of these false 
teachers will infect and spread through their 
bearers, and thus steadily work their moral 
destruction. ‘‘No man can safely hold a 
single error, any more than he can safely have 
one part of his body in a state of mortifica- 
tion’’; and what is true of the individual soul 
is true also of the church as a body. Error is 
a diffusive poison, rapidly spreading through 
the whole body, and tending to vital decay 
and ultimate destruction. Of whom are 
Hymeneus and Philetus. The former is 
mentioned probably in 1 Tim. 1: 20, where he 
is spoken of as having put away a good con- 
science and made shipwreck of faith. Of the 
latter, we have no further knowledge. These 
were men who illustrated in their career this 
tendency of profane babblings to increase to 
the worse; for, beginning in empty specula- 
tions, they had now advanced to the perver- 
sion of a cardinal truth of the gospel. 

18. Who concerning the truth have 
erred—literally. missed the mark, (1 Tim.1:6; 
5:21.) Saying that the resurrection is past 
already. The denial of a future bodily res- 
urrection, though a conspicuous feature among 
the Gnostics of the second century, aad its 
roots inthe apostolic age. The Sadducees, 
Therapeutae, Essenes, and other sects rejected 
the doctrine of a resurrection; the Greek phi- 


3 Some ancient authorities read a resurrection. 


losophers scoffed at it as the dream of a mad- 
man (Acts 17:32), and within the church itself 
some at Corinth taught ‘‘that there is no res- 
urrection of the dead.’’ (1Cor.15:12.) The form 
in which this great truth was here denied was, 
that the resurrection was already past. Pos- 
sibly they regarded the promise of the resur- 
rection as already fulfilled in the resurrection 
of some of the bodies of the saints, in connec- 
tion with Christ’s rising from the dead (Matt. 
27:53); but more probably they perverted 
Paul’s words (Rom.6:4; Eph, 2:6; Col.2:12), where 
the believer is represented, in his regenera- 
tion, which is symbolized in baptism, as dying 
and rising with Christ; and thus, by a false 
spiritualizing, they interpreted the resurrec- 
tion as occurring at conversion, when the soul 
rises out of the death in sin into the new life 
in Christ. ‘‘ Death and resurrection were 
terms which had with these false teachers only 
a spiritual meaning and application; they al- 
legorized the doctrine and turned all into 
figure and metaphor.”’ (Hllicott.) And over= 
throw (are overthrowing) the faith of some. 
(Titas1:11.) The leaven of evil doctrine was 
spreading from them, with the danger that it 
might diffuse its destructive influence through 
the whole body. (1Tim.1:19,20.) ‘It is true 
there is a spiritual resurrection, but from 
thence to infer that there will not be a true 
and real resurrection of the body at the last 
day, is to dash one truth of Christ in pieces 
against another. By this they ‘overthrew the 
faith of some,’ took them off from the belief 
of the resurrection of the dead; and if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, no future state, 
no recompense of our services and sufferings 
in another world, we are of all men most 
miserable. (1 Gor. 15:13-19.)’? (Henry.) 

II. 19-21. Timothy is not, however, to be 
discouraged when such perverters of the gos- 
pel appear in the church; for 1. The firm 
foundation of God—namely, his invisible, elect 
chureh—stands fast, since the inscription it 
bears attests that the Lord knows his chosen, 
and that these will not fall away into error 
and sin. 2. Such false and heretical teachers 
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19 Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, | 


- weet this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his. 
And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
_ depart from iniquity. 


a a 


are to be expected in the church, just as in a 
large house, in addition to vessels of precious 
material for uses of honor, there are also ves- 
sels of base material for uses of dishonor. 3. 
His chief care, therefore, should be to purify 
himself, so as to be separate from these baser 
vessels, that he may be a vessel for honor, meet 
for the Master’s use. 

19. Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure. Though error thus enters 
and spreads in the church, and the faith of 
some is thereby subverted, Timothy is not to 
despair: the cause of truth rests on God’s firm 
foundation. This foundation is the true, in- 
visible church, as composed of God’s elect; 
‘“‘the congregation of the faithful, considered 

_as the foundation of a building placed by God 

 —house (oixéa), spoken of in the next verse.”’ 
- (Alford.) The invisible church is the perma- 
nent, unchanging foundation of the visible: 
the one is ‘sure’ (ji7m), as composed of God’s 

‘elect, who will never be moved from, the truth 
(Eph. 2:17-21); the other, built on it, will, in spite 
of all care, have in it corrupt members, who 
will be led astray from the faith. (1 Cor. 3: 9-15.) 
Heresies, in the divine plan, are permitted, in 
order to sift the church. Our Lord said, there- 
fore: ‘‘ It must needs be that offences come’’ 
(Matt.18:7), and the apostle warned the Corinth- 
ian Church: ‘‘There must be also heresies 
among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you (1 Cor. 11: 19), 
In this process of testing, God’s chosen ones 
are revealed, in that they remain firm in the 
truth. Having (seeing it has) this seal 
—inscription, showing its ownership and des- 
tination. In all ages it has been the custom 
to place inscriptions on the door posts (Deut. 6:9; 
11:20),on pillarsand foundation stones (Rev. 21:14), 
and on the corner stones or facades of public 
structures. These inscriptions generally con- 
sist of a brief, expressive form of words, indi- 
cating the origin, character, and purpose of the 
building. In somewhat similar way Christians 
are ‘‘sealed,”’ or certified as God’s people by the 
Holy Spirit, in ‘‘ the fruits of the Spirit,” or the 
new character-marks that he places on them. 
(2 Cor. 1: 22; Eph. 1:23; 4:30.) The Lord knoweth 
them that are his. The word ‘knoweth’ 


| away. 


19 overthrow the faith of some. Howbeit the firn. 
foundation of God standeth, having tlis seal, Tae 
Lord knoweth them that are his: and, Let every 
one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from 


often denotes that complete, intimate knowl- 
edge which includes the perception and recog- 
nition of the object by all the powers—.atel- 
lectual, affectional, and spiritual; and thus, 
while it does not directly signify love, app,oval, 
choice, it still involves these ideas as in.plied. 
Thus, ‘‘The Lord knoweth the way vf the 
righteous’? (Ps.1:6); ‘‘ You only have 1 known 
of all the families of the earth’? (Amos3:2), 
Jesus said: ‘‘I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine”’ 
(John 10: 14, 25, 27); and at the Judgment he will 
say to the hypocrites: ‘‘I never knew you.”’ 
(Matt. 7:25; Gal.4:9;1John4:6-8), In these, and 
other passages, the word plainly denotes more 
than a mere intellectual knowledge: it points 
to such knowledge as involves love, approval, 
choice. Here, then, the firm foundation of 
God stands fast, because it consists of God’s 
known or chosen saints. Objects of his choice, 
and brought by his Spirit into union with him, 
they will never prove faithless. Christ said: 
‘“ My sheep hear my voice, and I know them 
and they follow me; and I give unto them 
eternal life and they shall never perish.’’ 
(Jonn 10: 27,28.) Others, in the ordeal of trial, 
will yield to temptation, but these will not fall 
(1John 2:19.) In the darkest period of 
the Old Dispensation, when even Elijah de- 
spaired, God’s voice cheered his prophet, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I have reserved to myself seven thousand 
men who have not bowed the knee to Baal”’ 
(1 Kings 19:18); and in all ages, amid the most 
wide-spread apostasies, this great truth—that 
God has a chosen people who will never apos- 
tatise and perish—has been the support and 
comfort of the discouraged servants of Christ. 
(Rom. 8: 35-39; 1 John 2: 18-20.) And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from iniquity. This is the other inscription 
on the ‘sure (firm) foundation of God,’ his 
elect church. The confession of Christ as 
Lord in itself involves the renunciation of 
unrighteousness, (Matt. 16: 16,17; Luke 12:8.) ‘““No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost.’’ (1 Cor. 12:3.) ‘* Whoso- 
ever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” 
(1John4:2,15.) A holy life, therefore, is an 
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20 But in a great house there are not only vessels of 
gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth; and 
some to honour, and some to dishonour. 

21 If a man therefore purge himself from these, he 
shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for 
the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work, 
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20 unrighteousness. Now in a great house there are 
not only vessels of -gold and of silver, but also of 
wood and of earth; and some unto honour, and 

21 some unto dishonour. If a man therefure purge 
himself from these, he sha]l be a vessel unto honour, 
sanctified, meet for the master’s use, prepared untu 


essential character mark of him who ac- 
knowledges Christ as Lord. Two grand char- 
acteristics thus distinguish the true people of 
God: they are his elect, and therefore are led 
and guarded by his Spirit; they acknowledge 
Christ the Holy One as their Lord, and there- 
fore follow him in a life of holy obedience. 
They ‘‘are kept by the power of God, through 
faith, unto salvation.’? (1Peter1:5.) _‘*‘ God's 
part and man’s part are marked out; God 
chooseth and knoweth his elect. Our part is 
to believe, and by the Spirit depart from all 
iniquity, an unequivocal proof of our being 
the Lord’s.’’ (Fausset.) Both inscriptions 
are supposed to allude to Num. 16: 6, 21, in 
which there are expressions nearly similar in 
form—the false teachers being compared to 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and the true 
Christians to Moses and the faithful in Israel, 
who were not carried away in the rebellion, 
and remained safe when the earth opened and 
swallowed up the rebellious. 

20. But in a great house—that is, the 
house built on this firm foundation; namely, 
the visible, professing church, which, in spite 
of all care, will contain false as well as true 
professors, (1Tim.3:15.) The apostle would 
not have Timothy be discouraged by the pres- 
ence of heretical and corrupt men in the 
church; since this was to be expected. There 
are not only vessels of gold and silver— 
true Christians, in whom the rich grace of God 
dwells and whose character and life are 
adorned with the precious virtues of the Holy 
Spirit. But also of wood and of earth— 
false professors, in whom that grace is wanting 
and the character and life reveal an unregen- 
erate nature. Thus ‘gold, silver, precious 
stones,’’ the genuine and imperishable mater- 
ials for God’s building, are contrasted with 
‘‘ wood, hay, stubble,’ the false and perish- 
able, as they will appear when he shall subject 
the work of his servants to his fiery test. (1 Cor. 
$:12,13.) A similar contrast between the gen- 
uine and the false among professing Christians 
is found in the parable of the wheat and tares, 
and of the net. (Matt. 13; 24-30, 47.) And some to 
honour, and some to dishonour—showing 


the diverse use and destination of these vessels. 
Each of these classes, the true and the false, 
are consciously or unconsciously, willingly or 
unwillingly, serving the purposes of God and 
doing his work, but with a service dissimilar 
in its nature and with a different destined end. 
‘Tn the visible church, not only true Chiris- 
tians and faithful ministers are found, as 
willing instruments in the honorable work of 
glorifying God and promoting the good of 
men, but persons also of a different character, 
whose hypocrisy and iniquity are overruled, 
contrary to their intentions, to fulfill his right- 
eous purposes, though to their own ruin and 
‘everlasting contempt.’’’ (Scott.) 

21. If a man therefore purge himself 
from these—separate, keep himself distinct 
from these false, heretical professors, the ‘‘ ves- 
sels of wood and of earth.”’ He is thoroughly 
to purify himself, so as to be separate, both in 
character and association, from them. ‘‘ All 
who consecrate themselves to the Lord must 
purge themselves from the filthiness of the un- 
godly.’ (Calvin.) Errorand unrighteousness 
having, like gangrene, a tendency to self-diffu- 
sion, safety from it is only found in separation. 
(1 Cor. 5: 6-18.) The reference here is not to moral 
only but also to outward separation. Such 
must not be held in fellowship, in the association 
either of the church or of social life. (Rom.16:17;2 
Thess. 3:6,14;2Jobn10,.) He shall be a vessel unto 
honour—a Christian adorning the doctrine 
and the church of God, and used for noble 
ends in the kingdom of Christ. Sanctified 
—separated, consecrated to the Lord. Meet 
for the master’s use—possessed of a spirit 
and character adapted to the service of the 
Master. The figure of a household vessel, 
or utensil, is still present: he will be a 
vessel worthy to be used by such a Master. 
And prepared unto every good work— 
filled with all the Christian virtues, and thus 
in fervent sympathy with every good work, 
and fitted to engage in it. The thought 
is of a fully rounded Christian character, in 
living, holy sympathy with all that is true 
and noble and Christlike in word and deed. 
Such a life is described (2 Peter1:5-11) adorned 
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22 Flee also youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, 
faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord 
out of a pure heart. 

25 But fvolish and unlearned questions avoid, know- 
ing that they do gender strifes. 

24 And the servant of the Lord must not strive; but 
be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient ; 


| 22 


every good work. But flee youthful lusts, and fol- 
low after righteousness, faith, love, peace, with them 
23 that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. But tool- 

ish and ignorant questionings refuse, knowing that 
24 they gender strifes. And the Lord’s }servaut must 
not strive, but be gentle towards all, apt to teach, 


1 Gr, bondservant. 


with all the Christian graces, and resulting at 
last in ‘‘an entrance ministered abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ (3:17; Titus3:1.) 

IIl. 22=26. Timothy is, therefore, to flee 
youthful lusts and to follow the Christian vir- 
tues; to avoid useless questions and strifes, 
with gentleness instructing those who oppose, 
in hope that God may lead them to repent- 
ance, and that, thus coming to the knowledge 
of the truth, they may recover themselves 
from the snare of the devil. 

22. Flee also youthful lusts—referring 
not only to sensual passion, but all the irreg- 
ular desires and propensities belonging to 
earlier life, as self-conceit, pride, ambition, 
love of applause; ‘‘any impetuous passions 
to which the warmth of that age is prone.’ 

* The apostle has especially in mind such as are 
the opposite of the after-named virtues. (1 Tim. 
6:11.) But—only by avoiding such lusts will 
he be ‘‘meet for the Master’s use and pre- 
pared for every good work.’’ Follow right= 
eousness —‘‘moral rectitude, as contrasted 
with ‘unrighteousness’ (déuxia), (Ver-19.)’? (Al- 
ford.) Faith, charity (love)—the sources of 
true Christian character, from which flow all 
genuine virtues in the life. ‘The exciting of 
our graces will be the extinguishing of our 
corruptions; the more we follow that which is 
good, the faster and further we shall flee from 
that which is evil. Righteousness and faith 
and love will be excellent antidotes against 
youthful lusts.’” (Henry.) Peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. 
The minister is to ‘‘follow peace with all 
men’? (Heb. 12:14); but his deepest, truest sym- 
pathy, fellowship, the peace of complacency, 
should be with true Christians—those who 
with singleness of heart call upon the Lord. 
‘Call on the Lord’—a characteristic of the 
genuine disciple of Christ, and hence used as 
a descriptive designation. (Acts 2:21; Rom. 10:12; 
1Cor.1:2.) ‘The lesson here comes out again, 
so often and in so many ways presented in 
these Pastoral Epistles, that a sound moral 


condition is, above all things, essential to fit- 
ness for effective ministerial service in the 
divine kingdom. Other things may be more 
or less helpful, but this is indispensable. The 
peace spoken of is undoubtedly to be under- 
stood of peace in the closer sense—a state ot 
inner harmony and agreeable fellowship; be- 
cause it is such as is to be maintained with 
them that call on the Lord with pure heart.” 
(Fairbairn. ) 

23. But foolish and unlearned (ignor- 
ant) questions avoid—rather, the foolish, 
ete.; namely, those which the false teachers 
debate. ‘ Foolish (Titus3:9) (¢gnorant) ques- 
tionings,’ such as arise in an ignorant, undis- 
ciplined, ill-regulated mind, and are unworthy 
of serious attention. (Ver. 16; 1 Tim. 1:4; 4:1.) 
Knowing (as thou dost) that they do gen= 
der strifes—or, Since thow knowest. Such 
questionings, while having no useful end, tend 
to mere empty controversy, arousing the worst 
passions and breeding bitter enmities. Tim- 
othy was, therefore, to refuse to consider them. 
(1 Tim. 6:4; Titus 3:9.) 

24. And (dut) the servant of the Lord. 
The language is general, but the context shows 
that the minister of Christ is chiefly intended, 
Must not strive. The servant of the Lord 
must be like his Master, who did not ‘“‘strive 
nor cry.’’ (Matt. 12:19,20.) The meaning is, he 
must not engage in useless strife, such as is 
here forbidden. It is his duty to ‘‘contend 
earnestly for the faith’? (Jude 3); but he is not 
to exercise the spirit of a mere polemic, or to 
be a lover and seeker of contention. But be 
gentle unto all men—‘ gentle,’ as opposed to 
harsh, passionate. His spirit and manner 
should evince tenderness, kindness, love; and 
this ‘toward all men,’ irrespective of parties 
and preferences. (1Thess.2:7.) Apt to teach. 
Here, as in 1 Tim. 3: 2, the word includes 
not only skill in teaching, but also a disposi- 
tion to teach. Instead of a harsh, imperious, 
dogmatic spirit in dealing with those who 
differ, the servant of Christ should be disposed 
to teach them, dealing with them through the 
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25 In meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves; if God peradventure will give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the truth; 

26 And that they may recover themselves out of the 
' snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his 
will. 


25 forbearing, in meekness ‘correcting them that 
oppose themselves; if peradventure God may give 
them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, 

26 and they may 2 recover themselves out of the snare of 
the devil, having been *taken captive *by him unto 
his will. 


1 Or, instructing...... 2 Gr. return to soberness......3 Gr. taken alive...... 4 Or, by him, unto the will of God. Gr. by him unto the will 


of him. In the Greek the two pronouns are different. 


understanding by instruction, rather than ex- 
ercising a coercive authority. ‘‘ Ready to 
teach rather than to contend.’’ (Hlilicott.) 
Patient (under evil)—or, patient of wrong. 
The thought is, not only of wrong intention- 
ally inflicted on us, but also of the stupidity, 
prejudice, misconstruction, and manifold 
weaknesses of men, which the minister must 
meet, and which often prove his severest trials. 
Under all these evils, especially under opposi- 
tion, he is to be patient, forbearing, as was his 
Master. 

25. In meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves. ‘Meekness’— better, 
gentleness, in contrast with harshness, vio- 
lence. The opposers referred to are probably 
those morally diseased persons who were full 
of useless questioningsand restive under sound 
instruction in the plain, simple gospel. The 
spirit and conduct of such might easily irri- 
tute a pastor, and tempt him to the exercise of 
harsh authority, seeking to crush rather than 
instruct the opposer; and against this the 
apostle warns Timothy. He must not, even 
under such provocation, cease to be ‘‘patient 
of evil.’ Many interpreters, as Alford, Fair- 
bairn, Beck, translate correcting instead of 
instructing, making the passage enjoin a disci- 
plinary rather than a teaching act. Thus, 
also, the Revised Version. "Without doubt, 
the Greek word has sometimes this use; but 
here the context seems to me to be clearly de- 
horting from the exercise of mere authority 
in such case, and urging rather to forbearing 
and kindly instruction. The more usual sense 
of the word, therefore, is here required. If 
God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance. This is the motive to such forbearing, 
kindly instruction; the hope that, through 
this means, God may lead them to a right 
state of mind. Note here, as always, vital 
religious error has its roots in sin; and in 
order to its removal there must be repentance, 
a change in the state of the heart. Note, also, 
repentance is the gift of God, resulting from | 


the Holy Spirit’s work on the soul (Actss: 31) ; 


and because it is God’s gift, we are not to de- 
spair of any person, however unlikely his 
conversion may appear to human view. The 
case of Paul himself should show what a 
change may be wrought in even the most vio- 
lent and stubborn opposer, when God gives 
repentance. But while repentance is God’s 
gift, he gives it through appropriate means; 
we are, therefore, to be in earnest in seeking 
to lead men to it by patient instruction and 
persistent effort. To the acknowledging of 
the truth. The word translated ‘acknowledg- 
ing’ (ériyrwors) signifies the full apprehension, 
the realization, of the truth. Only through a 
change in the moral dispositions (uerdvora) do 
men attain to the full knowledge, the believ- 
ing apprehension, of the gospel. 

26. And that they may recover them= 
selves (literally, may awake to soberness) out 
of the snare of the devil. Such opposers 
have fallen into ‘the snare of the devil,’ hay- 
ing become deluded and bewildered, as in a 
drunken sleep, through error and sin; but 
awaking sober, they awake to righteousness, 
and escape out of the snare. The snare in 
which they had been caught was the error by 
which they became intoxicated; in awaking 
sober, therefore, they escape from the snare; 
namely, the intoxicating error. On the figure 
of awaking from error and sin as from a 
drunken sleep, compare 1 Cor. 15: 34: ‘‘Awake 
to righteousness, and sin not.’’ ‘Snare.’ Com- 
pare Eph. 6: 11, ‘‘ wiles of the devil”; 1 Tim. 
3:7; 6:9. Who are taken captive by him 
at his will—or, having been captured by him 
unto his will. They had been ensnared by 
Satan, to the end that they might be subject tc 
his will instead of God’s will. He captured 
them that they might become, as in fact 
they did become, obedient to him instead of 
obedient to God. Thus wicked men are rep- 
resented as under the inspiration and control 
of the Satanic will. They walk ‘according 
to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence,’’ (kph.2:2.) The Revised Version, with 
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hele know also, that in the last days perilous times 
shall come. 

2 For men shall be lovers of their own selves, covet- 
ous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, 

3 Without natural atfection, trucebreakers, false 


some commentators, interpret ‘unto his will’ 
of God’s will, and ‘taken captive by him’ of 
being taken captive by God’s servant. Others 
understand the words, as Fairbairn para- 
phrases, ‘‘that they may return to soberness 
(so escape) out of the snare of the devil (by 
whom they had been taken captive) according 
to the will of him (God), who for this end sec- 
onds the efforts of his servants by giving the 
spirit of repentance and true enlightenment.’’ 
The view above given, however, seems to me 
far simpler and more natural; and the dif- 
ference in the two pronouns used in the Greek 
is no real argument against it, as examples 
clearly show that, without a change in the 
person indicated, there may be a change in 
the pronoun merely for the sake of emphasis. 
Thus here: ‘‘who have been taken captive by 
him” (Satan) (to bring them into subjection) 
“unto his will’’ (instead of God's will). 


Ch: 33 1-9. Grizvous TIMES PREDICTED 
IN THE Last Days.—1. The cause of these is 
explained; it is the rise and dominant influ- 
ence of men who are grossly immoral in char- 
acter and life, while yet they have the outward 
form of godliness, even though they thus deny 
the power thereof. (2-5.) 2. The precursors 
of these are already present, and from them 
Timothy is warned to turn away. They are 
described as those who, by deceptive arts, are 
misleading weak and unstable women, draw- 
ing them into error and sin; and who, in with- 
standing the truth, are like the Egyptian ma- 
gicians that withstood Moses; which ungodly 
men they also resemble in the utter defeat that 
shall ere long meet them, when their impious 
folly will be publicly exposed. (6-9.) 

1. This know also. Notwithstanding the 
hope just expressed in regard to the recovery 
of errorists, many evil men will arise in the 
church, who will never be reclaimed. That 
in the last days. This is the common de- 
signation in the Old Testament of the Messi- 
anie Age, the times after the advent of Christ. 
It is thus used in the New Testament to de- 


1 But know this, that in the last days grievous times 
2 shall come. For men shall be lovers of self, lovers 

of money, boastful, haughty, railers, disobedint to 
3 parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affec- 


signate the New Dispensation, this being the 
last period of human history. (Acts 2:17; 1 John 
2:18.) Some refer it to the closing days of the 
Christian period, just prior to the second ad- 
vent; but this is forbidden, at least as the ex- 
clusive reference, by the fact that the wicked 
men referred to are, in part, already present, 
and Timothy is exhorted to “‘turn away”’ from 
them, (vVer.s.) The whole representation points 
to the immediate, as well as the remote future, 
as1 Tim. 4:1, Probably such ‘‘perilous times’ 
would more tiian once recur, and the last, oc- 
curring before the second advent, may prove 
the worst, in the wide extent and terrible char- 
acter of its error and sin. This seems darkly 
intimated in Matt. 24: 24; 2 Thess. 2:3; 2 
Peter 8:3; Rev. 20:7. Perilous (grievous) 
times will come—or, difficult times will set 
in; that is, times hard to live in. The refer- 
ence is probably the same as in 1 Tim. 4; 1-8; 
but there the heretical side, the departure from 
the truth, is emphasized, while here the ethi- 
cal side, the departure from morality, is spe- 
cially described. 

2. For men shall be lovers of their 
own selves—or lovers of self. The Greek 
has the article, the men, generic for men in 
general. Selfishness will be a general charac- 
teristic of the period. This trait is placed first, 
because, as the root and essence of all sin, it is 
the source of the other evil characteristics 
mentioned. Covetous—or, lovers of money ; 
filled with a selfish greed for the accumulation 
of wealth. (Lukeis:14.) Boasters, proud, 
haughty—men of proud spirit, and supercili- 
ous bearing. Blasphemers—or, defamers; 
those who openly vilify, or speak evil of 
others. Disobedient to parents—a fontal 
sin, the source and sign of a general disregard 
of authority. Refusal to yield obedience to 
this primal, natural authority tends to a reck- 
less resistance of all rightful government, 
whether divine or human. Unthankful— 
destitute of gratitude for favors from God or 
man. (Lukes:35.) Unholy—defiled with sin, 
irreligious. 


- 3. Without natural affection. Bad men 
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accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are 


00) 
g 4 Traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God ; : 

5 Having a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof: from such turn away. : 

6 For of this sort are they which creep into houses, 
and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away 
with divers lusts, 


tion, implacable, slanderers, without boreg att “ 


4 fierce, no lovers of good, traitors, headstrong, pu 
up, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God; 

5 holding a form of godliness, but having denied the 

6 power thereof: from these also turn away. For of 
these are they who creep into houses, and take cap- 
tive silly women laden with sins, led away by divers 


sometimes have warm affection for their own | have none of the living, saving, power of re- 


kindred ; but these sink so low that even this 
common instinct of nature is destroyed. They 
become in this inferior to the beasts. Tsuce= 


breakers—rather, implacable; such as will j 


not be appeased, resisting all overtures to 
reconciliation, False accusers —literally, 
devils ; such as from malice accuse, or secretly 
slander others. Incontinent—without self- 
control; men of unbridled passions or appe- 
tites, who do not or cannot control their evil 
propensities. The noun is used (1Oor.7:5) ‘‘in- 
continency,”’ inability of self-control; here 
the adjective is the opposite of temperate ; or, 
rather, self-controlled. (Titusi:8) Fierce— 
literally, untamed, savage, brutal. Despisers 
(haters) of those that are good—the oppo- 
site of Titus 1: 8, ‘‘a lover of good men”’ ; or 
possibly more general, haters of that which is 
good, 

4. Traitors (betrayers)—those who betray 
confidence or trust reposed in them; possibly 
referring to those who betrayed Christian 
brethren to persecutors. (Matt. 24:10; Mark 13; 12.) 
Heady (headlong)—reckless, impetuous in 
passion, headlong in action. Highminded— 
or, puffed up with conceit. Self-conceit, like 
smoke, without substance, but puffed out into 
large volume, envelops and blinds them, dis- 
torting and magnifying their view of them- 
selves as compared with others. (1Tim.3:6; 6:4.) 
Lovers of pleasures more than lovers of 
God—those who delight in fashion, frivolity, 
amusement, revelry, the pleasures of the 
world, rather than in religion and the service 
of God. (1 John 2:15; Rom. 16:18.) 


5. Having a form of godliness—the ovi-} 


ward semblance, or that appearance of piety 
which is found in a mere religious profession 
and the forms of public worship. They are 
not open apostates from Christianity, but pro- 
fessed adherents of Christ. But denying the 
power thereof—that is, by their spirit and 
conduct. They have the outward form. (Matt. 
7:15-20.) Perhaps, like the Pharisees, they are 
very zealous for the form (Matt. 23); but they 


| sition in the character and life. 


Their works 
belie their profession. 

This passage must be compared throughout 
with Rom. 1: 29-82, where many of the char- 
acteristics here ascribed to the false Christian 
are ascribed to the heathen, as indeed was 
natural; for sin, having its root in an inordi- 
nateself-love, every where tends in its develop- 
ment to the same false and corrupt features in 
the character and life. In both passages, it 
will be observed, these characteristics are as- 


cribed, not to each individual, but to menin | 


the mass (the men), as marked features in the 
general life. Here they are presented as 
striking and awful characteristics of the 
church in those grievous times ; and, however 
dark and repulsive the picture thus sketched, 
the sad reality has more than once appeared 
in the professed church, in periods of religious 
declension, when the world has seen ‘‘a new 
heathenism under the name of Christianity.” 
From such turn away. Persons of the 
character above described had already ap- 
peared in the church; and Timothy is charged 
to deal with them, not as with those men- 
tioned in 2: 25, ‘tin meekness instructing 
them,” but to ‘turn away’ from them, as men 
who had reached a stage of depravation where 
instruction is useless or impracticable. They 
must be avoided. (Prov. 9:7, 8; 23:9; Matt. 7:6.) 
6,7. For of this sort are they which 
creep into houses, and lead captive silly 
women. Probably those referred to were 
persons who, before embracing Christianity, 
had practiced magical arts. Men of this sort 
abounded everywhere in the apostolic age; 
and there were many of them at Ephesus. 
(Acts 8:9-24; 18:6; 19:13-19.) ‘Creep’; as serpents, 
or as wolves seeking their prey, in an insidi- 
cus, stealthy manner. ‘Silly women’—a di- 
minutive in the Greek, meaning little women, 
used contemptuously, and probably well ren- 
dered, silly, foolish women. ‘' As Satan at- 
tacked the woman, and not the man, and 
beguiled Eve, and not Adam, so these, his in- 


= wit? 


mit 
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7 Ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

Now as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so 
do these also resist the truth: men of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith, 

9 But they shall proceed no further: for their folly 
shall be manifest unto all men, as theirs also was. 
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7 lusts, ever learning, and never able to come to the 
8 knowledge of the truth, And like as Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also withstand 
the truth; men corrupted in mind, reprobate con- 
9 cerning the faith. But they shall proceed no fur- 
ther: for their folly shall be evident ur.to all men, 


struments and emissaries, work themselves 
into the affections of the weaker vessel, and 
into the weaker sort of women, as the diminu- 
tive word here signifies.’’ (Gill.) On such 
vain, frivolous, unstable women, these impos- 
tors sought, by stealthy and artful means, to 
exercise their power, leading them into error 
and sin, and holding them captive, as help- 
lessly bound under the spell of their arts. Of 
these women, three descriptive statements are 
made. They are: 1. Laden with sins—as if 
sins were heaped up on them, so that they are 
burdened under them. Alford, however, sug- 
gests a different view: ‘‘ Their consciences 
oppressed with sins, and in this morbid state 
they lie open to the insidious attacks of these 
proselyters, who promise them ease of con- 
science if they will follow them.” 2. Led 
away with divers lusts—these lusts, or evil 


“desires being the governing forces in their 


lives, controlling their conduct. Not alone 
sensual lust, but ‘‘the itch and desire after 
new teachers and new doctrines and prac- 
tices’’?; the constant seeking for the sensa- 
tional, or that which is last in fashion in 
preachers and churches. Self-gratification, 
rather than Christian principle, ruled their 
life. 8. Ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. They 
were always learning, turning from one new 
doctrine to another, in the restless quest for 
novelty ; but, thus unstable, and governed by 
their fickle lusts, they were never able to 
attain the real apprehension of the truth. ‘It 
is a remark as demonstrable as it is humiliat- 
ing, that as the truth, so also error and sin 
have found ever a powerful support in the 
weaker sex. Compare 1 Tim. 2:14. There 
lies in the womanly character the foundation, 
as for the highest development of the power 
of faith, so also for the highest revelation of 
the power of sin.’ (Van Oosterzee.) Com- 
pare Rev. ch. 17. 

8. Now (but), such characters as these de- 
ceivers are to be expected, since they appeared 
even in the ancient period. As Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses. These names 


are found in the Targum of Jonathan (x04. 7: 
11, 22), as those of the Egyptian magicians who 
attempted miracles before Pharoah to offset 
the miracles of Moses. The Rabbinical writ- 
ings have many legends respecting them; but 
the fuct here referred to is attested by the 
Biblical record in Exod. 7, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt the tradition respecting the names 
of these sorcerers. So do these also resist 
the truth. They directly opposed the true 
gospel by setting up their magical arts in 
rivalry with the charisms, or gifts of the 
Spirit, as the old Egyptian sorcerers had done 
in the contest with Moses. Compare the cases 
of Simon and Elymas (Acts8:9; 18: 6); also the 
predictions of the coming of false teachers, 
who shall perform lying wonders in the last 
days. (Matt. 24:24; 2 Thess. 2:9; Rev.13:14,15.) Men 
of corrupt minds. ‘Mind,’ ‘‘the human 
spirit viewed both in its intellectual and moral 
aspects.’ (Delitzsch.) (1 Tim. 6:5; Eph. 4:17-19-) 
The mind, the very faculty through which 
God communicates with man, is corrupted. 
The light within has become darkness. (Matt, 
6:23.) Reprobate concerning the faith— 
tested and proved worthless as to the faith in 
the truths of the gospel. (Titus1:16.) ‘ Repro- 
bate;’ compare Jer. 6: 30; Rom. 1: 28; 1 
Cor. 9: 27; 2 Cor. 18:5. They had received 
the gospel, but had proved themselves un- 
worthy of it. ‘‘A corrupt head, a corrupt 
heart, and a vicious life usually attend and 
accompany one another.” 

9. But they shall proceed no further. 
In themselves they will grow worse, accord- 
ing to verse 18; 2: 16, as all error tends to in- 
ereased corruption in him who holds it; but 
in their influence over others, they will not 
advance; for this will be checked by the ex- 
posure of their folly. Error is in its own 
nature weakness; it ‘‘is a palace of ice which 
at last must melt and tumble down necessarily, 
when but one ray of the sunlight of truth 
penetrates it.”’ For their folly shall be 
manifest to all men as theirs (Jannes and 
Jambres) also was. ‘Folly’ — senseless 
wickedness ; the ethical as well as the intellect- 
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10 But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner 
of life, purpose, faith, longsuffering, charity, patiente, 


ual aspects of their conduct are here charac- 
terized. The true character of these men and 
of their acts and doctrines would soon be fully 
exposed; just as, in the progress of the con- 
flict, the folly and impotence of the Egyptian 
magicians was; when even they themselves 
were compelled to confess the utter failure of 
their magical arts, and, yielding the contest, 
they said of Moses’ miracle, ‘‘This is the 
finger of God’’; and when, in attempting to 
produce the ‘‘boils’’ on others, ‘‘the magi- 
cians could not stand before Moses, because of 
the boil, for the boil was upon the magicians.” 
(Gxod. 8:18,19; 9:11.) It is evident that the men 
here referred to, after entering the church, 
had relapsed into the practice of their magical 
arts, (Acts 19:18,19.) Like Simon, they had 
never really received the truth, but were 
‘still in the gall of bitterness and in the bond 
of iniquity’’; and now, taking advantage of 
the superstition, which yet to some extent held 
its grasp on members of the church who but 
lately came out from heathenism, they used 
their corrupt and deceptive arts to pervert the 
principles and faith of the weak, in order to 
secure the gratification of their own sensual 
lusts and the accumulation of wealth. They 
craftily sought access to the more frivolous 
and unstable among the female members, to 
lead them astray, who doubtless all the more 
readily yielded to their arts in that, before 
entering the church, they had been believers 
in magic, and had lived under its manifold 
forms of deception. 

10-17. EXHoRTATION TO STEADFASTNESS 
IN THESE PeErILs.—To this.he is incited: 
1. By the remembrance of his faith, as shown, 
at his conversion and entrance on the minis- 
try, when, inspired by the teachings and life 
and heroic sufferings of Paul, with the Lord’s 
deliverance out of them, he pecnens an ardent 
follower of the apostle. (10,11.) 2. By the 
fact that persecution is not a strange thing, 
but must be expected by all those who resolve 
on a life of Christian piety; while, also, evil 
men and seducers will wax worse and worse. 
(12, 18.) 8. By the confidence he reposes in 
those from whom he received the gospel, and 
by his early training in the Scriptures, which 
are able to make wise unto salvation. (14, 15.) 


10 as theirs also came to be. But thou didst follow 
- my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith, longsuffering, | 


4. By the sure guidance and help he has in 
Holy Scripture, (a) as divinely inspired, (6) as 
useful to give complete fitness for all duties 
and dangers, and for every good work. 
(16, 17.) 

10. But thou—in contrast with these de- 
eeivers. Hast fully known —or, didst follow 
as a disciple with full sympathy and approval. 
Not, ‘‘hast fully known,” asin the Common 
Version, but according to the Sinaitic, Alex- 
andrian, and Ephraem Codices, with cursive 
MS. 17, didst follow. The reference is to 
Timothy’s conversion, of which the teaching 
and life and sufferings of the apostle seem to 
have been the means; and in connection with 
which, inspired by the lofty qualities in Paul, 
he became his enthusiastic and devoted fol- 
lower. He had not only fully known Paul’s 
teachings and spirit and life, hut, with hearty 
approval and sympathy, had followed him as 
in these respects his model. My doctrine— 
or, teaching—the doctrines or principles Paul 
had taught, including also probably his spirit 
and methods in teaching. These had been to 
Timothy the models of doctrine after which 
he had patterned his instruction—“ guiding 
stars, as it were, which he followed.” Mans 
ner of life—course of conduct, or principles 
of life. Timothy had modeled his life after 
Paul’s, heartily adopting the same self-abne- 
gation and consecration to Christ and his 
gospel. Purpose—referring to the steadfast 
purpose in Paul to devote himself without 
reserve to the ministry of the gospel, to which 
Christ had called him. (Acts 20: 24; 21: 13,14; 1 Cor. 
2:2;2Tim.4:7.) Faith—here, if anywhere in 
these epistles, in the sense of jidelity, fuithful- 
ness; but it is more probably to be taken in 
the Aang sense of belief or trust in God’s 
word, as an actuating principle in the life. 
Longsuffering—toward opposers and erring 
brethren, (Gal.5:22; Eph. 4:2; Col.2:12; 2 Vim. 4:2.) 
Charity—or, love; here, perhaps, love toward 
men, charity. (1Cor.13.) Patience—patient 
bearing of evil, without swerving from the 
temper and faith of the gospel. (Rom.2:7.) 
These things in Paul had, in Timothy’s earlier 
life at Lystra, inspired his youthful love and 
devotion, and led him to consecrate himself to 
a like service of Christ. The apostle, there- 
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11 Persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at | 11 love, ! patience, persecutions, sufferings ; what things 


Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what persecutions I | 


endured : but out of them all the Lord deiivered me. 


12 Yea, and all that will live godly in Curist Jesus | 12 
13 godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. But, 


shall suffer persecution. 
13 But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and 


a worse, deceiving, and being deceived. 


befell me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what 
Pons I endured: and out of them all the 
ord celivered me, Yea, and all that would live 


evil men and impostors shall wax worse and worse 


1 Or, stedfastness. 


fore, reminds him of this to strengthen his 


faith and preserve him steadfast in coming 


trial, in the hope that, as at his conversion, so 
now, Timothy would faithfully follow him, 
as he followed Christ. In like manner, Paul 
elsewhere refers to his own spirit and life and 
work as an example, both as a model of min- 
isterial life and as an incentive to personal 
(Acts 20 ; 18-35; 1 Thess. 2: 1-12.) Thus, also, 
he reminds the Hebrew Christians of their 
earlier devotion to Christ and readiness to 
suffer for his sake, as an incentive to fidelity 
in present and impending trials. (Heb. 10 : 32-35) 

lil. Persecutions, afflictions, which 
came unto me. He now cites especially 


the persecutions and sufferings which met 


him at the time of Timothy’s conversion, 
and ‘in full view of which, with the Lord’s 
‘deliverance of him out of them, Timothy had 
consecrated himself to the ministry. At An= 
tioch—in Pisidia, whence Paul was driven by 
persecution. (Acts13:50.) At Iconium, at 
Lystra—cities of Lycaonia, where he met 
with the most bloody violence. (Acts 14: 5-19.) 
Elsewhere he gives an extended catalogue of 
his persecutions and sufferings, many of which 
Timothy had doubtless witnessed (2 Cor. 11: 23-28) ; 
but here he cites only those which had been 
connected with Timothy’s conversion and self- 
devotement to the ministry as an assistant to 
the apostle. The fearful scene in Lystra, 
when Paul was stoned and left for dead, the 
young disciple had probably himself witnessed ; 
while the story of Paul’s heroic faith and fear- 
less confession of Christ in the other cities was 
doubtless widely known in all that region, and 
inspired the heart of the youth to endure, with 
like faith and courage, similar sufferings, if 
need be, in the service of the Lord. What 
persecutions I endured: but out of them 
all the Lord delivered me. As an encour- 
agement to Timothy, to strengthen him for 
the coming perils, he not only recalls these 
early persecutions, in full view of which he 
had given himself to the work, but also the 
marked divine deliverance from them. The 


preservation of Christ’s faithful servant had 
been even more conspicuous than his suffer- 
ings. Compare 4:17,18. ‘As if he had 
said: Thou hast known by experience that 
God has never forsaken me, so that thou hast 
no right to hesitate to follow my example.” 
(Calvin. ) 

12. Yea, and all that will live godly in 
(fellowship with) Christ Jesus, shall suffei 
persecution. ‘That will’—have the earnest, 
steadfast purpose; are resolved to live godly, 
‘In Christ Jesus’—the inspiring source and 
the sphere of a truly pious life. Compare Gal, 
2:20; Phil. 1:21. No man lives a life of 
true godliness, except in virtue of a living 
union by faith with Jesus Christ. (John 15: 4, 5.) 
He intimates that Timothy, instead of being 
surprised and cast down by persecution, should 
expect it as the natural and common lot ot 
those who resolve on a life identified with 
Christ. The enmity between the seed of the 
serpent and the seed of the woman develops 
itself in every age and under manifold forms. 
(Gen.3:15.) He that is born of the flesh perse- 
cutes him that is born of the Spirit. (Gal. 4:29.) 
The words of Christ to his disciples remain 
forever true: ‘‘ The servant is not greater than 
his lord; if they have persecuted me they will 
also persecute you.’’ (John 15 19, 20; 16:33; Matt, 
10: 16-25.) It is the duty of the Christian so to 
teach and so to live as to commend himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God 
(2 Cor. 4:2), and thus compe! the inward respect 
of even wicked men for his sincerity and cons 
sistency; but a decided, earnest Christian 
spirit and life will always evoke some form 
of opposition from the ungodly world. The 
radical antagonism of the world to Christ is 
as real and deep now as when men cried: 
“‘Crucify him! crucify him!” although it 
may not always and everywhere find tha 
same form of expression. 

13. But—in contrast to those who ‘live 
godly in Christ Jesus.’ Evil men and ses 
ducers—literally, sorcerers, or, magicians, 
(ver.8.) Shall wax worse and worse—ad 
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which thou hast 
nowing of whom 


14 But continue thou in the thin 
learned and hast been assured of, 
thou uast learned them ; 

15 And that from a child thou hast known the hol 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

16 All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 

rofitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: 


14 deceiving and being deceived. But abide thou in 
the things which thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of, knowing of 1} whom thou hast learned 

15 them; and that from a babe thou hast known the 
sacred writings which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 

16 Jesus. 2Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 


1 Gr. what persons.....+ 2 Or, Every scripture is inspired of God, and profitable. 


vance in the direction of the worse. See ver. 
1,9, above. ‘‘There the diffusion of the evil 
was spoken of; here its intensity.” (Alford.) 
Though the spread of the evil may be re- 
pressed by the early exposure of these men, 
yet the men themselves will go from bad to 
worse, according to the natural tendency of 
error and sin. Deceiving and being de- 
ceived. Sin is here its own punishment; 
for “living in an element of deceit, they 
come to be themselves deceived.’’ ‘‘ Decep- 
tion always involves self-deception.’”’ (De 
Wette.) This is an inexorable law of our 
moral being: he who perverts the truth, in 
the very act destroys his own power to see the 
truth, and opens his soul to the influx of error. 

14. But continue thou—in contrast with 
these deceivers. In the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of. 
Though (eceivers will deceive themselves and 
others, let them not deceive thee; but do thou 
adhere firmly to the truths thou hast been 
taught and the convictions thou hast formed. 
Let nothing turn thee from the gospel thou 
hast believed. See John 8:81, 82; Eph. 4: 
14; Heb. 8:14; 5:12; 10: 88,39. Knowing 
(as thou dost) of whom thou hast learned 
them. According to the Sinaitic, Alexan- 
drian, and some other codices, the pronoun 
‘whom’ is here plural, and the reference, 
therefore, is to his mother, Eunice, and his 
grandmother, Lois (1:5), but probably not 
excluding the apostle himself. Some editors, 
however, with Ellicott, retain the singular 
pronoun ‘whom,’ making the exclusive refer- 
ence to Paul. In either case the thought is of 
the reliable source of his knowledge; he had 
received it from those entitled to his highest 
confidence. 

15. And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures--the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, which these pious per- 
sons had from earliest childhood taught him. 
‘From a child’—or, from infancy, the word 
Bpépos signifying verv early age. The Jewish 


children were taught the Scriptures by mem- 
orizing them as soon as they could speak. 
Rabbi Judah says: ‘‘The boy of five years of 
age ought to apply to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures.’’ ‘‘The piety of Timothy is traced 
by the apostle to the fact that he had been 
early taught to read the Scriptures, and a great 
proportion of those who are in the church 
have been early made acquainted with the 
Bible.”’ (Barnes.) Which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation. ‘Which are 
able.’ They are now and always able; ‘‘the 
present is used to denote the permanent, en- 
during property of the Holy Scriptures.’’ 
(Ellicott.) Not, however, that salvation re- 
sides, as a magical power, in the mere words 
of Scripture, or even in its truths; but rather 
that the truths of Scripture present to the 
mind the true objects of faith, and are the 
medium through which the Holy Spirit exerts 
his renewing, saving power. (1 Peter 1:23; John 
11:17.) Through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus—that is, the faith which rests on Christ. 
It is through this faith that the truths of Script- 
ure lead to salvation. ‘‘ Not every one can 
be made wise unto salvation by the writings 
of the Old Covenant, but only every one who 
believes in Christ. Faith in Christ is, as it 
were, a torch, by the light of which we can 
first read aright and understand the dim col- 
onnades and mysterious inscriptions in the 
ancient venerable temple of the Old Cove- 
nant.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) 

16. All Scripture is given by inspira-= 
tion of God, and is profitable. Two forms 
of translation here have divided eminent in- 
terpreters since the time of Origen, both of 
which are grammatically and logically possi- 
ble; either, Every Scripture (Scripture in 
every part) is inspired by God and profitable, 
or, Every Scripture, being inspired by God, is 
also profitable. In both the divine inspiration 
of the Scriptures is clearly affirmed. For 1. 
Scripture (ypad4), which is used, in the singu- 
lar or plural, more than fifty times in the 
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_ New Testament, designates, in each instance 
of its use, the Old Testament, as received and 
used among the Jews in the age of Christ and 
the apostles. It was, therefore, a technical 
word, equivalent in usage to a proper name, 
and as such it might, as here, dispense with 
the article. 2. Every Scripture (rac ypapy) 
thus necessarily denotes holy Scripture in 
every part—that is, in all its separate books 
and passages. The phrase is equivalent to all 
_ Scripture, including all then known as holy 
Scripture. For a similar use of all or every 
' (aca), see Eph. 2: 21; 3:21; Col. 1: 15, 23; 

1 Peter 1:15, 24. If, then, the second form of 
_ translation proposed above be taken, the asser- 
tion is not, ‘“‘Every writing, if inspired of 
God, is also profitable,” as if a part of the 
' writings referred to were not inspired, but, 
- Every Scripture (that is, Holy Scripture in 
every part), since it is inspired by God, is also 
profitable. It is profitable because it is in- 
_spired by God. ‘‘It certainly seems distinctly 
. to imply this vital truth, that every separate 
portion of the Holy Book is inspired, and 
- forms a living portion of a living and organic 
whole.’’ (Hllicott.) Thus Origen and some 
of the Fathers, as also many modern interpre- 
ters, as Alford, Huther, and Wordsworth. 
The first form of translation, however, seems 
to me the more natural construction of the 
language. For 1. The apostle’s evident de- 
sign is to set before Timothy the great worth 
of the truths he had been taught from Holy 
Scripture; and nothing could be more ger- 
mane to this purpose than to remind him (a) 
that Scripture is in every part divinely in- 
spired, and (6) that it is profitable for the 
complete equipment of the man of God. 2. 
The translation of the conjunction («é, and) 
as also, though in some relations proper and 
necessary, is here extremely harsh; it stands 
far more naturally as the connective of the 
two predicates—inspired of God and profit- 
able. ‘‘Clearly, the adjectives are so closely 
connected that as surely as one is a predicate 
the other must be also.’’ (Fausset.) ‘‘ First, 
he commends the Scripture on account of its 
authority, and secondly, on account of the 
utility which springs from it.” (Calvin.) Thus 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nyssa, Beza, De Wette, 
Wiesinger, Conybeare, and Fairbairn. ‘Is 
given by inspiration of God’—in the Greek, 
expressed by a single word (6eémvevaros) ; liter- 


ally, God-inspired. In the New Testament 
the relation of God to Holy Scripture is ex- 
pressed in three different forms. 1. The lan- 
guage is attributed directly to God: as, ‘‘God 
saith’’ (acts2:17); ‘the Holy Ghost saith.” 
(Hed.9:8.) 2. The language is attributed tc 
God, but as spoken through a human agent; 
as, the Lord ‘‘spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets’’ (Luke1:70); *‘God ... spake unto 
the fathers by the prophets.”’ (Heb.1:1.) 3, The 
language is ascribed to men speaking as in- 
spired by God; as, ‘‘ David himself said by 
the Holy Ghost.’’ (fark 12:36.) ‘‘ No prophecy 
ever came by the will of man; but men spoke 
from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.”’ 
See 2 Peter 1: 21, Revised Version; 1 Peter 
1: 10-12. These are the usual forms by which 
in the New Testament the relation of God to 
Scripture is expressed; and in all of them 
God is represented as the true author of Holy 
Scripture, while the human writers are the 
medium through which God makes communi- 
cation to mankind. Itis plain, also, that God, 
in speaking through a human medium, speaks 
through the entire faculties, the whole perso- 
nality of the man; so that the communication, 
in its forms of thought and diction, bears the 
perfect impress of the man, with all his idio- 
syncrasies, while yet it is, in all respects, that 
which God intended to be made, and is Glod- 
inspired. For doctrine (instruction) —not 
for making one an instructor, but for instruct- 
ing him who reads; the word has special ref- 
erence to Scripture as imparting theoretical or 
doctrinal knowledge in divine things. For 
reproof (conviction)—for the detection and 
reproof of all that is false or wrong as to truth 
or duty, whether in ourselves or in others. 
(1 Tim.5:20.) For correction — literally, for 
making rectification; for reformation. In 
‘reproof’ (conviction), the Scriptures are per- 
haps conceived chiefly as the rule of faith, 
convicting of error and guiding to truth, as 
Gal. 3:6, 18, 16; but in correction, chiefly as 
the rule of life, rectifying wrong and restoring 
to right living, as 1 Cor. 10: 1-10. For ins 
struction (training) in righteousness. 
Scripture trains, or educates, by guiding 
and inspiring the soul in holiness and right 
living. (Tiws2:2.) It is the manual of spir- 
itual education, training the man in right 
moral and spiritual thinking and feeling and 
action. Compare Ps. 19: 8-14; 119. 
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furnished unto all good works. 


17 That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly | 


17 for linstruction which is in rignieouaness that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHARGE thee therefore before God, and the Lord 
[ Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at his appearing and his kingdom; 


1 21 charge thee in the sight of God, and of Christ 
Jesus, who shall judge the quick and the dead, and 
2 by his appearing aud his kingdom; preach the 


1 Or, discipline....... 2 Or, I testify, in the sight . . . dead, both of his appearing, etc. 


17. That the man of God may be per= 
fect —‘‘ready at every point’’ (Alford) ; 
** complete in all parts and proportions.”’ (Elli- 
cott.) This is the end, or purpose, of Script- 
ure in its several uses as above described; it 
would make the man complete in character 
and life, and in fitness for his Christian calling 
and work. Thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works—for all that belongs to a 
Christian man to do. The Scriptures are a 
full and sufficient guide in all doctrines and 
duties, completely equipping the man.who 
rightly uses them for every good work: 

Norz.—The Old Testament, as interpreted 
in the light of the New, is ‘‘ profitable’”’ for 
attaining salvation and perfecting Christian 
character. Christ, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, gives assurance that he came, not to 
destroy, but to fulfill the law, and shows that 
the New Testament is related to the Old, not 
as setting it aside, but as completing it. The 
New is only the unfolding and completing of 
the Old, as the finished revelation of salvation. 
Among the apostles, Paul makes specially 
large use of the Old Testament, using it in all 
the relations here indicated, for doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, and training in righteous- 
ness; and so far from regarding it as belong- 
ing only to the past, he everywhere deals with 
it as the living and mighty word of God, po- 
tential for all time asa divinely inspired guide, 
when interpreted by the New, to salvation 
and eternal life. 


Ch. 4:1-8. Sotemn CHARGE TO FIDEL- 
ITY AND HARNESTNESS IN THE MINISTRY. 
—l. He charges Timothy, as in the pres- 
ence of God and of Christ, the Judge of all, 
and by his appearing and his kingdom, to 
preach the word with all earnestness and fidel- 
ity. (1, 2.) 2. As incentives to this, he men- 
tions two things that were approaching. (a) 
A time as coming, when some in the church 


will not endure sound instruction, but will | 


multiply teachers chosen with a view to gratify 
their lusts, and will thus turn their ears from 
the truth, and turn aside to fables. Timothy, 
on the contrary, must be watchful, faithfully 
and fully accomplishing his ministry. (38-5.) 
(6) His own approaching removal from the 


work by martyrdom, with an exulting view of — 


his life-conflict as now triumphantly ended, 
and of the glorious prospect immediately be- 
fore him, while, as a victor, he awaits the 
crown of righteousness, which the Righteous 
Judge shall bestow on him; which crown, 
however, Christ will bestow, not on him only, 
but also on all who love his appearing. (6-8.) 

1. I charge thee, therefore, before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. The apostle 
summons him, as it were, into the presence of 
God and of the glorified Son of man, placing 
him before this august presence to receive his 
charge, as a minister of the gospel. Who 
shall judge the quick (/iving)and the dead. 
Christ is the final Judge, before whom all must 
stand and render account (Matt. 25:31-44; Acts 10: 
42; 17:31), especially the ministers, to whom he 
has entrusted the gospel and the care of the 
churches, (Rom. 14:9-12; 1 Cor. 3:11-15; 2 Cor. 5:9, 10.) 
‘The quick (living) and the dead’—those 
who are alive at Christ's coming and those who, 
having died, shall then be raised; none will 
escape his judgment. (1 Cor. 15:°1,52; 1 Thess. 4: 
16,17.) ‘‘ The emphasis laid on this universality 
of the judgment is to admonish Timothy of 
his inevitable responsibility.’’ (Wiesinger.} 
At his appearing and his kingdom—not, 
‘at his appearing,’ ete., but according to the 
oldest manuscripts and the general consent of 
interpreters, and by his appearing, ete., the 
words being construed after ‘charge,’ as that 
by virtue of which, or in view of which, the 
charge is given. He first places Timothy in 
the presence of God and of his final Judge, 
and then adjures him by all that is solemn 
and glorious in the revelation of Christ at his 
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2 Preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering 
and doctrine. Wo | 

3 For the time will come when they will not endure | 
sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they 
heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears: 
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word ; be instant in season, out of season; 1 reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all longsuffering and teaching, 


| 3 For the time will come when they will not endure 


the *sound #doctrine; but, having itching ears, will 
heap to themselves teachers after their own lusts; 


1 Or, bring to the proof...... 2 Gr. 


- healthful 3 Or, teaching. 


second appearing and in the eternal kingdom 
which Christ shall reveal in its power and 
majesty at that day. For a similar charge, 
compare 1 Tim, 5: 21; 6:18; for construction, 
Mark 5:7; Acts 19:13; 1 Thess. 5: 27. 

2. Preach the word—the word of God, 
the gospel of Christ, as that for which the 
souls of men are perishing, and which alone 
will bring salvation. This word uncorrupted, 
as of sincerity, as of God, in the sight of God, 
he is to speak in Christ. (2 Cor. 2:17; 5:20.) Jus- 
tin Martyr, in his second ‘‘ Apology,’’ thus 
describes the worship of the early churches: 
‘““On Sunday all meet, and the writings of the 
apostles and prophets are read; then the pre- 

sident delivers a discourse; after this all stand 
up and pray; then there is offered bread and 
wine and water; the president likewise prays 
and gives thanks, and the people solemnly 
assent, saying, Amen.’”’ Be instant in sea= 
son, out of season—be urgent in it; be ever 
engaged init. Whatever the time, or place, 
or presence, let this be the ever-present, all 
absorbing work. Let no timidity in thee, no 
personal inconvenience, no gratification of thy 
taste or pleasure hinder thee in it; but always 
and everywhere, faithfully and fearlessly 
declare to men the gospel that God has com- 
mitted to thee. Do not, indeed, speak with- 
out regard to time and place and character 
(Matt. 7:6; 27:12-14); but remember that the time, 
which to thy imperfect and often timid view 
seems unseasonable, not seldom proves to be 
God’s own time, and the word, a word in sea- 
son, (Eecl.11:6.) Therefore, ‘‘let it be always 
time for thee; notin peace alone, or in quiet- 
ness, or when in church. And if thou be in 
perils, if in prison, if compassed about with 
chains, if even going forth to death, even at 
that time, convict, withhold not the word of 
rebuke.’’ (Chrysostom.) Reprove (convince), 
rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering 
and doctrine—literally, in all long suffering 
and teaching, denoting the sphere, or element, 
in which the acts previously enjoined are to 
be done. ‘‘In every exhibition of long suffer- 


5 


read 


ing and every method of teaching.” (Elli- 
cott.) Patiently enduring stupidity, opposi- 
tion, and injury, he is to be unwearied in 
teaching, seeking to convince those who are in 
error, to reprove those who do wrong, and to 
stir to action the lagging and careless; en- 
deavoring by all means and in every way, to 
save souls, and to present at last every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus. Impatience is one of 
the chief dangers of the ministry. The pastor 
thus becomes either discouraged and abandons 
effort for souls, or irritated and, instead of in- 
structing, denounces them; in either case 
losing his hold on them, and missing what 
were in fact divinely given opportunities tor 
saving them. 

3. For the time will come when they 
will not endure (the) sound (wholesome) 
doctrine. Ground of the foregoing exhorta- 
tion; a time is at hand when they will not put 
up with the health-giving doctrine of the gos- 
pel, and therefore Timothy should be the 
more diligent to improve the present oppor- 
tunity, while they will hear. He is speaking 
of professed Christians, persons within the 
church. ‘Sound doctrine’—the gospel in its 
simplicity and purity, which gives health, 
soundness, to the spiritual man. (1 Tim. 1:10; 
6:3; 2 “im.1:13; Titus1:9; 2:1, 8.) Those who cannot 
endure this show thereby that they are at 
heart opposed to the gospel, and the truth is 
thus here, as elsewhere, made the touchstone 
of character, in accordance with the words of 
Christ. (John 8: 43-47; 10:26,27.) Of this ‘time,’ in 
its various aspects, he has already spoken 
(1Tim.4:1; 2Tim. 3:1); its beginnings were al- 
ready present. But after their own lusts 
shall they heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears. ‘Heap’: the word 
marks, in a contemptuous way, the number of 
teachers they will gather to themselves. The 
tendency of such as refuse sound instruction 
under a trained, regular ministry is ever to 
the multiplication of teachers. Unstable, rest- 
less, they seek that which gratifies their fancy, 
caprice, or passion; or which may chance for 
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4 And they shall turn away their ears from the truth, 
and shall be turned unto fables. ap 

5 But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do 
the work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy min- 
istry. 


4 and will turn away their ears from the truth, and 
5 turn aside unto fables. But be thou sober in all 
things, suffer hardship, do the work of an evangelist, 


the hour to be new and popular. The thought 
is probably of frequent changes from one 
teacher to another, as by persons who, having 
no real love for the truth, are led away by 
novelty. Their preference for teachers is de- 
termined, not by regard for the gospel, but by 
their vagrant tastes and fancies. ‘After their 
own lusts.’ Their own pleasure, not God’s 
word, is the standard by which they choose 
their religious guides. Like Israel- of old, 
they will say: ‘‘Speak unto us smooth things; 
prophesy deceits.’’ (Isa.30:10.) Of God’s faith- 
ful preacher, they will say, as did Ahab of 
Micaiah: ‘‘I hate him; for he doth not pro- 
phesy good concerning me, but evil.’’ (1 Kings 
22.8.) According to the fixed laws of moral 
being, the tendency of such men is ever to 
greater error and sin, and it proves true of 
them that, ‘‘ because they received not the 
love of the truth, God gave them up to a re- 
probate mind, that they should believe a lie.” 
(2 Thess.2:11,12.) ‘Having itching ears’; the 
reason they will ‘“‘heaptotheimselvesteachers.”’ 
Not seeking wholesome instruction, they are 
restlessly eager for that which is novel, or sen- 
sational, or popular, and which, instead of 
opposing, falls in with their own lusts. (Acts 
17: 19-21.) 

4. And they shall turn away their ears 
from the truth, and shall be turned unto 
fables—literally, from the truth, indeed, they 
will turn away their ears, but unto the fables 
will they turn themselves aside. <A further 
description, showing the result of such a ten- 
dency: in the end they will utterly refuse the 
truth, and will turn aside to the profane and 
old wives’ fables, of which he had before 
spoken. (1Tim.4:7.) This has had repeated 
fulfillment in history, as in the strange and 
senseless fables of the Gnostics, and in the 
Acta Sanctorum of the papal church, in 
which asceticism has been fostered by the 
legendary lore of hero saints, to whom are 
ascribed fabulous miracles, wrought through 
the virtue of monkish austerities and observ- 
ances. ‘‘ Whosoever will not listen to what 
is true, but only to what is pleasant, will at 
Jast wholly abandon himself to silly, fantastic 
chimeras.’”’ (Van Oosterzee.) 


5. But—in contrast with those just men- 
tioned—watch thou in all things—or, be 
sober. It denotes the wakefulness and mental 
alertness which belong to sobriety, in contrast 
with the obtuseness and heedlessness in intox- 
ication. Sober—those who are under the power 
of error and sin are mentally and spiritually 
intoxicated, and are living under the hallu- 
cinations and passions of drunkenness; only 
such as are under the power of truth and holi- 
ness are sober, with the clear vision and rigntly- 
balanced mind and heart of sober men. (2:26; 
1 Cor, 15:34; 1Thess.5:6.) ‘‘ Maintain thy coolness 
and presence of mind, that thou be not en- 
snared into forgetfulness, but discern and use 
every opportunity of speaking and acting for 
the truth.”’ Endure affilictions—or, as inthe 
Revised Version, suffer hardship; that is, the 
hardship which the exercise of his office 
brought, in toil, reproach, and persecution. 
(2:9.) Do the work of an evangelist. This 
office is directly named only here and in Acts 
21:8; Eph. 4:11. In the former passage, 
Philip of Cesarea, the same who had served 
in Jerusalem as one of the Seven (4cts6:5), and 
who subsequently instructed and baptized the 
Ethiopian eunuch (4cts8:26-40), is called ‘the 
evangelist’’; and in the latter, evangelists are 
mentioned among the gifts of the ascended 
Son of man to his church, when from his heay- 
enly throne he ‘‘ gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and someé evangelists, and some pas- 
tors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.’? The name 
indicates their work as pre-eminently that of 
preaching the gospel (eiayyéAcov); and from 
this passage, as well as from the work of 
Philip, we may infer as probable that they 
were itinerant ministers, as Apollos, Timothy, 
Titus, Luke, and others; and that their work, 
as distinguished from that of pastors, was 
rather that of missionaries sent forth to evan- 
gelize regions where the gospel was unknown, 
and organize and strengthen churches on des- 
titute or missionary fields. Here it is plain 
that Timothy was not ‘‘ bishop of Ephesus,” 


as some affirm; for had he been such, Paul 


would have so addressed him. He was an 
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6 For I am now ey, to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. 

_ 71 have fought a good fight, I have finished my 

_ course, I have kept the faith: 


6 fulfil thy ministry. For I am already being! offered, 
7 and the time of my departure is come. I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished tne course, I 


1 Gr. poured out as a drink-offering. 


evangelist, acting as an assistant to the apos- 
tle; and, in Paul's absence, charged with 
some of the apostle’s functions. Make full 
proof of (accomplish fully) thy ministry— 
fulfill all its duties; ‘‘so exercise it that thou 
duly give attention to all its parts’’?; leave 
nothing undone. His ministry should be a 
complete fulfilling of the office in all its duties 
and responsibilities. 

6. For I. The imminence of the apostle’s 
death is here introduced as an incentive to 
Timothy to fidelity and earnestness in his 
work, as if the apostle said: My work is done. 
No longer can I labor in the gospel. The 
burden now falls on thee. Be true to Christ 
and his word, looking forward, as I have done, 
to the great reward, ‘‘the crown of righteous- 
ness,’’ which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
will bestow—not on me only, but also on 
thee, if faithful to the end. Am now ready 
to be offered—Revised Version, Am al- 
ready being offered; or, being poured out, 
as a libation or drink offering, at a sacri- 
fice. His blood is already being poured 
forth as an offering for the cause of God; so 
said because the process had already begun, 
in his trial before Nero, which would cer- 
tainly and speedily end in the shedding of his 
blood in martyrdom. As the wine was poured 
out at the altar in the offering to God (Num.15:5; 
28:7), so his blood is, as it were, already being 
shed in his then imminent bloody death. Com- 
pare Phil. 2:17. ‘‘In a most significant way 
he compares his own martyr death, not with a 
sacrifice proper or a burnt offering, but with a 
drink offering of a little wine and oil, which 
is added like a supplement, and thus connects 
his dying for the truth with the sacrificial death 
of the only Martyr. Compare 1 Tim. 6: 18; 
Col. 1: 24.”” (Wan Oosterzee.) Others inter- 
pret of a libation poured upon the victims pre- 
paratory to sacrifice, ‘‘in allusion to the custom 
which prevailed among the heathen generally 
of pouring wine and oil on the head of a victim 
when it was about to be offered.’’ Thus Barnes, 
Fausset. And the time of my departure 
is at hand. The word ‘departure’ (avddvors) 
is used of unloosing, or casting off, the fasten- 


ing of a ship, preparatory to its departure on 
a voyage; and here, ‘loosing the cable from 
this earthly shore on a voyage to the eternal 
harbor of heavenly peace.’’? (Wordsworth.) 
It suggests a beautiful view of death as at once 
a release from earth and the passage to the 
heavenly life. 

7. I have fought a (the) good fight—or 
(as the language is not restricted to a fight, 
but may denote any form of contest), if the 
following clause’ be taken as defining and 
completing the figure in this, I have main- 
tained the noble contest; or, with Ellicott, 
‘The good strife I have striven.’’ He draws 
a figure, as so often, from the Greek games, 
and compares his Christian life to a contest 
among the athletes, who contended for the 
prize. (Acts 20:24; 1Tim.6:12.) With them the 
contest was for a brief hour, and the prize a 
corruptible crown; with him the contest, con- 
tinuous and strenuous, was maintained through 
life, and the prize was an incorruptible crown. 
(1 Cor. 9: 24-27; Phil.3:12-14.) *‘ There is nothing no- 
bler than this contest. This crown is inde- 
structible, it is not a thing of wild olives. It 
has not man for presiding arbiter, nor has it 
men for spectators; the theatre is filled with 
angel witnesses.’’ (Chrysostom.) I have fine 
ished my course—the form of contest is the 
race. That race is vividly set forth in Heb. 
12: 1, where ‘‘a great cloud of witnesses,”’ the 
heroes of faith in all the ages past, are behold- 
ing the contest and applauding those who ‘“‘run 
with patience the race set before’ them. To 
‘‘finish this course with joy’’ had been the 
apostle’s life endeavor; and now the course 
was run, the goal was reached, and already 
his faith beholds the Judge conferring the 
“‘unfading crown of glory.’ I have kept 
the faith. Suspending the figure, he now 
uses direct speech. The gospel, that sacred 
trust committed to me by Christ, I have held 
firmly to the end. ‘The faith’ here, as ig 
usual in the Pastoral Epistles, is objective, the 
system of truth contained in the gospel. This, 
amid all the apostasies of professed friends 
and all the persecutions of foes, he had un- 
fiinchingly held. and he was now about to sea) 
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8 Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of| 8 have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up fur 


righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 


shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto | 


all them also that love his appearing. 
9 Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: 


me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give to me at that day: and 
not only to me, but also to all them that have loved 
his appearing: 

9 Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: for 


his testimony to these truths by a martyr|has been achieved, and as the just reward of 


death. 

8. Henceforth there is laid up for mea 
(the) crown of righteousness—that is, the 
erown which is bestowed in view of, or as the 
reward of, righteousness. Elsewhere the crown 
is characterized as to its nature, as ‘‘the crown 
of life,’ in James 1: 12; ‘‘the crown of glory,” 
in 1 Peter 5:4; but here the fiuness,_or recti- 
tude, of its bestowal is set forth, as is evident 
from the characterizing of him who bestows it 
as the righteous Judge. The goal is reached; 
the race is won; it is fitting and right, there- 
fore, that the crown be bestowed on the victor. 
(Col. 1:5; 1 Peter1:4.) ‘Laid up’—securely re- 
served, as a treasure gained and kept in a safe 
place for the future. Which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day. ‘Righteous judge’—with special empha- 
sis in the Greek, possibly in contrast with 
Nero, his unrighteous earthly judge. Christ 
is the judge from whose hand the victor shall 
receive the crown; and the time of the award 
is ‘that day,’ the day of his glorious appearing 
and of the final judgment, when, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled universe, the Righteous 
Judge shall requite and exalt his faithful ser- 
vants. See Matt. 18:49; 25:21, 81-46; Luke 
19:17; Acts 10:42; 2 Thess. 1: 5-10. ‘Shall 
give’—properly, according to nearly uniform 
usage in the New Testament, shall recom- 
pense, reward, as the bestowal of that which 
is in some sense due. Here it is the award of 
a prize to the victor in a contest. But the re- 
ward is wholly of grace; for it was only 
through the grace of Christ the apostle 
achieved the victory, and thus obtained the 
title to the gracious promises of God. He ever 
declared: ‘‘ By the grace of God, I am what 
Iam”; “I labored more abundantly than 
they all, yet not I, but the grace of God that 
was in me.’’ (1 Gor.15:10.) But God makes gra- 
cious promises to Christians; if they fulfill 
the conditions of these promises, he is right- 
eous in bestowing on them the things promised. 
(Heb.6:10.) The ‘crown of righteousness’ is 
thus awarded as the righteous requital of all 
the toil and conflict through which the victory 


the righteous character which has thereby 
been attained. The glory of the redeemed 
will appear, therefore, to the moral universe, 
not only as exhibiting God’s infinite grace, 
but also as having in itself an absolute moral 
fitness in the nature of things. (Rom. 2: 6,7; 2 Cor. 
5:10.) And not to me only. ‘It is, however, 
no special apostolic privilege, no martyr pre- 
rogative.’”’ (Beck.) At the Grecian games 
one only could obtain the crown; all others, 
however earnestly they had striven, must fail. 
But in the heavenly race the prize is not 
reserved for a single, distinguished contest- 
ant; every earnest soul, however humble 
his position, if he truly strive to the end, 
shall win. The Lord will bestow the victor’s 
crown on all who made him the goal of their 
earthly course. But unto all them also 
that love his appearing—all who, having 
loved Christ, have longingly looked forward 
to his glorious appearing. (1 Tim. 6:14; Titus 2:15; 
Rev. 22:20.) As if he had said: This crown 
awaits not me alone, but thee also, and all 
those who have truly loved and followed 
Christ, with hope fixed on the glory to be re- 
vealed when he shall appear. (Rom. 8: 18-23.) 
‘“*Them that love’—have loved and do love: 
habitual love and desire for Christ’s appear- 
ing, which presupposes faith. (Heb.9:28.) Com- 
pare the sad contrast in ver. 10, ‘having loved 
this present world.’’’ (Fausset.) 

9-15. TimoTHy UrcGrep To Hasten His 
Comine to Romz.—l. A reason is assigned 
for this; the apostle is almost forsaken, all his 
usual fellow-workers, except Luke, having 
left the city. (10, 11.) 2. In coming he is to 
bring with him Mark, as also certain articles 
left behind at Troas. (12, 18.) 3. He takes 
occasion to put Timothy on his guard against 
a certain Alexander, who had proved a bitter 
opposer. (14, 15.) 

9. Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me. He makes here an urgent request 
for that at which he had before only hinted. 
(1:48) He is about to suffer death, and with 
a feeling kindred to that of his Lord (att. 26: 
87,38), he desires the presence and sympathy 
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10 For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this 
resent world, and is departed unto Thessalonica ; 
rescens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia. 

11 Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, and bring 


_ him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the minis- 


try. 


10 Demas forsook me, having loved this present 1 world, 
and went to Thessalonica; Crescens to 2Galatia, 
11 Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take 
Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is useful 


1 Or, age..... 


+2 Or, Gaut, 


of his best-loved friend. Other reasons for 
hastening his coming were the approach of 
winter, when traveling would be difficult 
(ver. 21), and the nearness of his death. (ver. 7.) 
It may be, also, that there were urgent needs 
in the condition of the Christian cause at 
Rome for Timothy’s presence, especially as 
Paul himself could no longer supervise its 
interests. 

10. For Demas hath forsaken me. This 
person is mentioned among the apostle’s hon- 
ored fellow-workers. (ol. 4:14; Philem. 24.) De- 
mas’ desertion of him, therefore, at this hour 
of peril and suffering, must have been all the 
more keenly felt. Having loved this pres- 


ent world —‘‘that is, the earthly, visible 


world, with its good things, in opposition to 
the invisible, still future kingdom of Christ, 


‘which was the object of the highest love of 


Paul, and for the sake of which he endured 
willingly the heaviest affliction.” (Van Oos- 
terzee.) Whether from lack of courage and 
fortitude, he had shrunk from possible suffer- 
ing or death, if identified with the apostle in 
his peril, or from love of pleasure or gain he 
had been drawn away from the ministerial 
work into some secular pursuit, is not deter- 
mined by the text; the latter has been the 
more common conjecture. In either case his 
uct was not necessarily an apostasy from 
Christ, as is sometimes hastily inferred; it 
may have been only a temporary lapse of 
faith. ‘‘ Observe the solemn contrast between 
him who ‘loved this present world,’ and 
those who ‘love his appearing.’’’ (Words- 
worth.) And is departed unto Thessa- 
lonica—the modern Salonica, then a great 
commercial capital of Macedonia, and still 
one of the largest cities of European Turkey. 
Chrysostom spenks of this as Demas’ native 
place, and an old, but improbable, tradition 
states that he became there an idol priest. 
Crescens to Galatia—possibly not Galatia 
in Asia Minor, but Gaul in Europe, as the 


same word designated both countries some- | 


times, and Gallia is the reading in the Sinaitic 


and Alexandrian codices, and in several cur- 
sives, with some manuscripts of the early Latin 
version. Thus also Eusebius and Theodoret. 
A late tradition reports him as founding the 
church at Vienne in Gaul. Titus to Dal- 
matia—a part of the ancient Illyricum, on 
the Adriatic. Crescens and Titus probably 
went by the apostle’s direction, and seem not 
to be included in the censure on Demas. It 
would appear, therefore, that Titus had left 
Crete, after ‘‘setting in order’ the affairs of 
the churches there (Titus1:5); had then, ac- 
cording to the apostle’s direction (Titus 3:12), 
gone to him at Nicopolis, in Epirus, and 
thence followed him to Rome, from which 
place he had now passed to Dalmatia. 

11. Only Luke is with me—that is, of his 
fellow laborers; other friends were with him. 
(ver.21.) By Luke is meant, without doubt, 
the writer of Luke’s Gospel and of the Acts, 
who had so long and faithfully attended the 
apostle. He had accompanied Paul during 
parts of his second and third missionary tours, 
in his imprisonment at Cesarea, in the voyage 
to Rome, and his first imprisonment there 
(Acts 16 : 10; 20:6; 24:23; 28:26); and now heis found 
with him in his last and most severe imprison- 
ment, on the eve of his martyrdom. Luke 
was a physician (Col. 4:14), as well as an evangel- 
ist; and to a Christian character, singularly 
beautiful in its modest worth, he added a re- 
fined Greek culture, as is evident in the Gos- 
pel and the Acts written by him. Tradition 
places the sphere of his later ministry in Gaul, 
but his tomb is still pointed out among the 
ruins at Ephesus. Take Mark, and bring 
him with thee. The evangelist Mark, cousin 
of Barnabas, attended Paul and Barnabas on 
the first missionary journey, but on reaching 
Pamphylia left them, apparently shrinking 
from the danger and hardship—a circumstance 
which subsequently led to a dissension between 
the missionaries, and when Barnabas went to 
labor in Cyprus, Mark accompanied him. At 
a later period he was with Paul at Rome 
(Acts 12: 25; 15: 38, 39; Col. 4:10), and still later he is 
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12 And Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus, 

13 The cloak that I left at Troas, with Carpus, when 
thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, but 
especially the parchments, 
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12 to me for ministering. But Tychicus I sent to 
13 Ephesus. The cloak that I left at Troas with Car- 
pus, bring when thou comest, and the books, espe- 
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found with Peter at Babylon, (1 Peters:13.) It 
is not known where he was when this Epistle 
was written; but Timothy is instructed to take 
him up on his way (compare Acts 20: 18,14), 
and bring him. He seems to have fully re- 
deemed his character, so sadly sullied by the 
desertion in Pamphylia, and found again the 
full confidence of the apostle. Tradition con- 
nects his later ministry with Egypt and Alex- 
andria. For he is profitable to me for the 
ministry. Whether this refers to personal 
service to Paul, or to public service as a min- 
ister, is not absolutely clear; but the latter is 
highly probable. As Mark had been much in 
Rome, it is conjectured that his knowledge of 
the Latin language and of the Roman people 
gave him special adaptation to the work there. 

12. And Tychicus have I sent to Eph- 
sus—not, ‘haveI sent.’ The expression does 
not prove that Timothy was not, at this time, 
in Ephesus; for it may signify I sent (as thou 
knowest). Tychicus was with Paul on his 
third missionary journey (Acts20:5); and dur- 
ing the first Roman imprisonment the apostle 
sent him as the bearer of the epistles to the 
Ephesians, to the Colossians, and probably to 
Philemon; at which time he characterizes him 
as ‘‘the beloved brother and faithful minister 
in the Lord’’ (ph.6:21; Col.4:7). He is now 
sent again to Ephesus, but the purpose is not 
stated; possibly it was to fill temporarily the 
place of Timothy while he went to Paul at 
Rome. The cloak that I left at Troas, 
with Carpus, when thou comest, bring 
with thee. Some translate book case, or book 
bag, in which books are carried; but cloak is 
the more probable rendering. It was a-long, 
thick garment, without sleeves, enwrapping the 
whole body; such a garment as Paul would 
greatly need in his damp, unwarmed cell. 
In the stress of persecution, he may have been 
hurried away from Troas, leaving this, with 
the books, behind. His deep poverty is evi- 
dent in his sending so far for such a garment. 
‘The mention of his ‘cloak,’ so far from being 
unworthy of inspiration, is one of those graphic 
touches which sheds a flood of light on the last 
scene of Paul’s life, on the confines of two 
worlds; in this, wanting a cloak to cover him 


from the winter cold; in that, covered with 
the righteousness of saints, ‘clothed upon with 
his house from heaven.’’’ (Fausset.) This 
passage plainly supposes that Paul had re- 
cently left Troas, and forbids the supposition 
that this Epistle was written during the first 
Roman imprisonment; for at that time his 
last visit to Troas had occurred in the spring, 
A. D. 58, on his way to Jerusalem. (Acts 20:6.) 
He was then imprisoned at Cesarea two years, 
after which he reached Rome in the spring, 
A. D. 61, and spent ‘‘two whole years’’ preach- 


ing the gospel ‘‘in his own hired house,” bring- — 


ing us to the spring, A. D. 63, before the cir- 
cumstances under which this Epistle was 
written could have existed. Thus more than 
five, and, probably, fully six, years must have 
passed when he wrote in this way respecting 
the things left in Troas, a supposition wholly 
incredible. This circumstance, therefore, seems 
to me as one of several incidental, but decisive 
proofs that the Pastoral Epistles were written 
ata later period than the Roman imprisonment 
related in Acts, and after Paul had again vis- 
ited Asia Minor. And the books, but espe= 
cially the parchments. The books, written 
on papyrus, were more perishable; but the 
parchments were costly, and doubtless were 
writings of higher importance. The apostle 
was now an old man, and was looking forward 
to a martyr’s death; but the love of study 
remained, and even in the felon’s cell he wants 
his books. Though inspired, perpetual study 
was with him, as with all men, the source of 
freshness and power in preaching. ‘‘ Poor 
inventory of a saint’s possessions! not worth 
a hundredth part of what a buffoon would get 
for one jest in Cesar’s palace, or an acrobat for 
a featin the amphitheatre; but would he have 
exchanged them for the jewels of the advent- 
urer Agrippa, or the purple of the unspeakable 
Nero? No, he is more than content. His 
soul is joyful in God. If he has the cloak to 
keep him warm, and the books and parch- 
ments to teach and encourage him, and if, 
above all, Timothy will come himself, then 
life will shed on him its last rays of sunshine, 
and in lesser things, as in all greater, he will 


| wait with thankfulness, even with exultation, 


Bperts. 
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i4 Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the | 14 
_ Lord reward him according to his works: 


_ 15 Of whom be thou ware also; for he hath greatly 


ry 


withstood our words. 

16 At my first answer no man stood with me, but all 
men forsook me: J pray God that it may not be laid to 
their charge. 


cially the parchments, Alexander the coppersmith — 
1did me much evil: the Lord will render to him 
15 according to his works: of whom be thou ware also; 
16 for he greatly withstood our words. At my first 
defence no one took my part, but all forsook me: 


1 Gr. shewed. 


the pouring out in libation of those last few 
drops of his heart’s blood, of which the rich, 
full stream has for these long years been flow- 
ing forth upon God’s altar in willing sacrifice.”’ 
(Farrar. ) 

14. Alexander the coppersmith did me 
much evil—or, ‘‘showed me much ill-treat- 
ment.’’ (Hllicott.). Not necessarily ‘‘ the 
coppersmith,’’ but used in later Greek of a 
worker in any of the metals, especially in 
iron. Whether he is identical with the Alex- 
ander mentioned as put forward by the Jews 
before the Ephesian assembly (4ets 19: 33,34), or 
with him who is described, with Hymeneus, as 
a blasphemer and excommunicated person 
(1 Tim.1:20), cannot be determined; it is not 
improbable that in all three places the same 
person is intended. Possibly Alexander had 
‘come to Rome as one of Paul’s accusers before 
the imperial court, and the correct translation 
here may be, as given by Lange, ‘“‘laid many 
evil charges against me’’; and now, after the 
apostle’s trial and acquittal on the first charge, 
he had returned to Ephesus, smarting under 
his defeat, and likely, therefore, to be the 
more dangerous to the cause there. The 
Lord reward (will requite) him according 
to his work—not an imprecation, but, ac- 
cording to the best manuscripts, a prophecy. 
Whether he affirms the certainty of this from 
the general fact that all men will be judged 
according to their deeds, or from a special 
revelation made to him in regard to this man, 
the language here does not decide. But the 
apostle, refraining from personal judgment, 
leaves him to the certain and holy judgment 
of God, assured that it will be according to 
his works. 

15. Of whom be thou ware also. The 
opposition to the gospel which led him to with- 
stand Paul, would lead him also to oppose 
Timothy ; and the apostle gives this warning 
against him as a man not to be instructed, as 
in 2: 25, but to be watched and avoided. For 
he hath greatly withstood our words. 
He had been an aggressive, persistent, and 


perhaps violent, opposer. ‘Our words’—either 
the gospel as taught by Paul and others at 
Ephesus, or the words of the apostle in his 
recent defense before the Roman Court. 

16-18. AccounrT oF Paut’s First Du- 
FENSE BrrorE THE IMPERIAL Cournt.—He 
states that on this occasion: 1. No one came 
forward in his behalf, but all men forsook 
him; which sin he prays that God will not 
account to them. 2. Christ, however, stood 
by him and strengthened him, in order that 
through him the proclamation of the gospel 
might be fully made in the hearing of the 
Gentiles. 3. The result was his deliverance; 
and he is confident that the Lord will deliver 
him and preserve him unto the heavenly king- 
dom, to whom he ascribes the glory unto 
eternal ages. 

16. At my first answer—public defense 
(amodoyia), openly made before a court. The 
charge against him seems to have had two 
counts, on which he was tried separately. 
Here the defense was on the first count, and 
on this he seems to have been acquitted. ~—Pos- 
sibly the first count charged complicity in the 
burning of Rome, a crime which Nero charged 
upon the Christians; and by proving that he 
was absent from Rome at the time of the con- 
flagration, he obtained acquittal; while the 
second count may have been the crime of in- 
troducing a religio illicita, an unlegalized 
religion, the penalty of which was death. No 
man stood with me—or, came forward for 
me; a forensic expression, signifying that 
there was no legal advocate, or counsel, but 
here perhaps referring to the total absence of 
supporters. He stood before the court wholly 
unsupported by sympathizing friends, whose 
presence might cheer him in the trial and 
might favorably affect the minds of his judges. 
Even his witnesses seem to have failed him, a 
fact to which possibly he refers in 1: 15, in 
speaking of ‘‘all they which are in Asia” as 
having ‘‘turned away from’’ him. But all 
men forsook me. The peril of his position 
was so great that no one had courage to appear 
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17 Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me; that by me the preaching might be 
fully known, and ¢haé ali the Gentiles might hear: and 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion, — 


17 may it not be laid to their account. But the Lord 
stood by me, and !strengthened me; that through 
me the 2messaye might be fully proclaimed, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was de- 


1 Or, gave me power... 


.-.2 Or, proclamation.- 


as his friend, even as a witness in his behalf. | 


The annals of persecution under Nero may 
well suggest the fearful danger of him who 
should publicly appear in behalf of a Chris- 
tian, especially of one so distinguished as Paul. 
The most cruel tortures, the most terrible forms 
of death, were inflicted on the hated sect. The 
noble apostle thus stood absolutely friendless 
and forsaken before the imperial court. Com- 
pare the similar abandonment, in time of dan- 
ger and calamity, of Job (19: 13-17), of David, 
(Ps. 38:2; 41:9; 55:1214), and of Christ himself 
(Matt.26:56), I pray God that it may not 
be laid to their charge—‘‘ may God for- 
give them, as I do!’’ Grievous as was the 
wrong done to him, great as wasthesin they thus 
committed against God, he prays that the Lord 
will notaccountittothem. Hesees the magni- 
tude of the danger to which such an exhibition 
of their friendship will expose them, and his 
generous heart forgives their weakness. (Luke 
23:34; Acts 7 : 60.) 

17. Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
With me and strengthened me—or, ‘‘sup- 
plied me with inward strength.’’ (Phil. 4:13; 1 
Tim.1:12.) Horsaken by all earthly friends, he 
was not alone. There was One beside him— 
invisible, indeed, to that haughty Roman 
Court, but absolutely real and visible to the 
inward sense of the undefended, deserted 
prisoner; and from this glorious Presence he 
received a more than mortal strength in all 
the faculties of his soul. He was filled with a 
power that lifted him above fear, inspired 
holy boldness, suggested thoughts and words, 
and clothed the whole man with a divine 
energy which his enemies could not resist. 
Christ’s words were fulfilled in him: ‘Ye 
shall be brought before governors and kings 
for my sake, for a testimony against them 
and the Gentiles. But when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak: for it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak: for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.’’ (Matt. 10:18-20.) The great 
promise was verified: ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’”’ Man 


may forsake us, but God never forsakes his 
people. (Ps. 27:10; Isa. 43:1,2.) That by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that 
all the Gentiles might hear—that is, that, 
being thus filled with divine power, he might 
be able, in the presence of the Roman Court 
and of the vast assembly of representative 
men of all nations gathered there, to declare 
fully the gospel message. It is not of himself 
the apostle thinks, even in this supreme mo- 
ment of danger; but, as at Cesarea before 
Felix, and before Festus and Agrippa, so here » 
before the imperial court at Rome, he uses the 
occasion less for a mere personal defense than 
for the proclamation of the saving truths of 
the gospel, which the Lord had committed to 
him. Thus, in one of those great basilicas in 
the Roman Forum, the blessed words of the 
divine salvation rang out in the ears of the 
noblest in Rome, and of multitudes from all 
parts of the empire, to most of whom the glad 
tidings of God’s rich grace in Christ were then 
first published. ‘The preaching might be fully 
known.’ ‘‘It is his defense in the capital of 
the world, the representative of the nations, 
before the supreme tribunal and the encircling 
multitude of people, which Paul regards as 
the crown and consummation of his apostolic 
preaching, and as preaching in the hearing of 
all nations.’? (Wiesinger.) Compare Acts 
9:15; 26:16. And I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion. What lion? Sey- 
eral answers are given: 1. Nero, who in his 
brutal rage and cruelty is compared to this 
ravenous beast. 2. The lions of the amphi- 
theatre, to which Paul was in danger of being 
thrown, but from which he was saved by es- 
tablishing his Roman citizenship. 8. The 
danger in which he had stood of conviction 
and condemnation to death, from which he 
had been saved by his acquittal. Thus David, 
when in danger and calamity, prays: ‘‘Save 
me from the lion’s mouth”? (Ps. 22:21; 36:7), a 
figure often recurring in Scripture (Ps. 57: 4; Jer. 
51:38; Hoseall:10), An obvious objection, how- 
ever, to all these explanations, is that the 
apostle, in the next verse, expresses confidence 
that he will still experience similar deliver- 
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18 And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil ; 18 livered out of the mouth of the lion. The Lord will 


_ work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom ; 
to whom ve glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of 
Onesiphorus, 


20 Erastus abode at Corinth: but Trophimus have I | 20 phorus. 


left at Miletum sick. 


deliver me from every evil work, and will save me 
unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom be the glory 
1 for ever and ever. Amen, 
19 Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the house of Onesi- 
Erastus abode at Corinth: but Trophimus 


1 Gr. unto the ages of the ages. 


ance, whereas it is plain from ver. 6-8, that he 
did not expect to be delivered from death, but 
believes that his martyrdom at the hands of 
his enemies is imminent. 4. Others, there- 
_ fore, regard the word as referring to Satan 
"(Luke 22: 31; 1 Peter5°8), and the danger from which 
he was rescued as the temptation to deny 
Christ, or, at least, to shrink in that great 
Presence from a full confession of him. From 
this temptation he was delivered, and he re- 
ceived strength to make a bold and clear con- 
fession of his Lord before that heathen 
assembly; though he stood there alone, un- 
cheered by a single sympathizing face and 
in imminent peril of death. This last inter- 
pretation seems to me the most natural one, 
as well as the most consonant with the con- 
text. 

18. And the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work. He is fully assured of like 
deliverance from temptation to sin, even to 
the end. ‘Evil work’—not injury done to 
him by others,—it is plain he did not expect 
deliverance from this,—but sin done by him- 
self, such as that of denying Christ, from 
which he had just been delivered. He is sure 
the Lord will to the end strengthen him to 
maintain the good confession. Thus Chrys- 
ostom, Beza, Grotius, De Wette, Alford, Faus- 
set, and others. ‘‘Experience brings hope 
with it; he who has been so often in peril, and 
has been saved—who feels, too, every day the 
saving help—can surely be of good hope that 
the Lord will always save him.’’ (Hedinger.) 
And will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom. The Lord’s grace will not fail 
him, but in every temptation will preserve 
him till he reaches the heavenly kingdom. 
This is an assured hope, but it is based, not on 
his own strength, or the maturity of his Chris- 
tian growth, but only on the Lord’s faithful- 
ness and power. ‘‘The very hope produces a 
doxology; how much greater the doxology 
which the actual enjoyment shall produce!”’ 
(Bengel.) To whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen—a doxology to Christ, which in 


Paul has the parallels, Rom. 9:5; Heb. 13: 
21; and in other Scriptures. See 1 Peter 4: 
11; 2 Peter 3:18; Rey. 1:6. A doxology to 
the Father, similar in form, is found in Gal. 
1:5; Phil. 4:20; such a doxology to any 
mere created being would surely be impious; 
and its use, here and elsewhere, demonstrates 
the supreme divinity of Christ. 

19-22. VARIOUS SALUTATIONS, WITH A 
CLosine BENEDICTION. 

19. Salute Prisca and Aquila. Prisca, 
or Priscilla, was the wife of Aquila, of Pontus. 
Paul met them first at Corinth, whither they 
had come from Rome after the decree of Cluu- 
dius expelling the Jews from that city, and 
where Paul, being of the same trade, wrought 
with them at tent making. They accompa- 
nied him to Ephesus, where, after Paul’s de- 
parture, they met the eloquent Alexandrian, 
Apollos, and ‘‘expounded unto him the way 
of God more perfectly.”’ (Acts 18:2, 18,26.) When 
the apostle wrote First Corinthians they were 
with him at Ephesus, where, it seems, they 
had a house of their own and were then resid. 
ing. (1 Cor.16:19.) They are afterward men- 
tioned as at Rome (Rom.16:3), but must now 
have returned to Ephesus. ‘‘ Here, also, as it 
often occurs, Prisca is named before her hus- 
band. It may perhaps be considered a proot 
that she was his superior, either as regards 
character or in respect to the development of 
her spiritual life.’”’? (Van Oosterzee.) And the 
household of Onesiphorus. He is men- 
tioned, ch. 1: 16, as having shown special 
kindness to Paul, who invokes mercy on his 
house. The supposition that Onesiphorus him- 
self was dead, because Paul salutes only his 
household, is wholly unnecessary, since the 
apostle may have known that he was then 
absent from Ephesus, and therefore omitted 
salutation to him. These salutations to Prisca 
and Aquila, and to the house of Onesiphorus, 
make it well nigh certain that the Epistle was 
directed to Timothy when at Ephesus. 

20. Erastus abode (remained) at Cor= 
inth. While Paul was in Ephesus he sent on 
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21 Do thy diligence to come before winter. Eubulus 
greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and 
all the brethren. 


22 The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace | 22 


be with you. Amen, 


Erastus with Timothy to Macedonia (Acts 19: 22) ; 
and in Rom. 16: 23 greeting is sent by an 
Erastus, described as ‘‘chamberlain,”’ or finan- 
cial administrator, of Corinth. Probably the 
latter is meant here, but certainty is unattain- 
able. But Trophimus have I left at Mile= 
tum sick. He was an Ephesian, and had 
accompanied the apostle from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem on the third missionary journey (Acts 20: 
4; 21:29), where his presence proved the inno- 
cent occasion of the assault on Paul in the 
temple. These notices plainly show that Paul 
had lately been at Corinth and Miletus—a fact 
wholly inconsistent with the writing of this 
Epistle during the Roman imprisonment re- 
corded in Acts, at which time five, and prob- 
ably six years, must have passed since he had 
visited those cities. ‘Left... sick.’ This, with 
other instances of unhealed sickness in Paul 
himself and his friends, clearly shows that 
miracles of healing were not wrought at the 
mere will, even of an apostle; they were 
doubtless exceptional manifestations of divine 
power, made only as the Holy Spirit directed 
and empowered him who performed them. 
21. Do thy diligence to come before 
winter. Probably because travel would then 
be dangerous, if not impossible, and because 
any delay might make him too late to see the 
apostle before his martyrdom. Voyages on 
the Mediterranean were not usually made in 
winter, but vessels sought some harbor for 
wintering. (Acts 27: 9-12.) Whether this last 
wish of the apostle was gratified, and the clos- 
ing hours of his life were comforted by the 
presence of his dearest earthly friend, we are 
left wholly uncertain. Tradition states that 
Paul suffered martyrdom inthe reign of Nero, 
who died in June, A. p. 68; and that his death 
was by decapitation, outside the walls of the 
city, on the Via Ostia, at a spot now called 
Tre Fontane, not far from which rises the 
magnificent basilica which bears his name. 


21 I left at Miletus sick. Do thy diligence to come 
before winter. Eubulus saluteth thee, and Pudens, 
and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. 

The Lord be with thy spirit. Grace be with you. 


Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia. The persons here 
named are not otherwise known, but doubt- 
less they were Christians of distinction at 
Rome. Pudens and Claudia have, on very 
doubtful data, been identified as a Roman 
noble and a British princess, who were con- 
verted at Rome, were married, and died in 
the British Isles. (See Excursus to the Pro- 
legomena on this Epistle in Alford, as also 
note in loco in Conybeare and Howson’s *‘ Life 
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and Epistles of St. Paul.””) Linus may possi- — 


bly be the person mentioned by Irenzus as the 
first bishop of Rome. 

22. The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy 
spirit. This is personal, as the prayer of the 
apostle for Timothy. It invokes on him the 
highest possible blessing—Christ abiding as an 
ever manifested Presence with Timothy’s 
spirit. (Gal.6:18; Philem. 25.) The grace (of God) 
be with you. Amen. Here in the invoca- 
tion he unites with Timothy those also who 
are with him, perhaps the church at Ephesus; 
and for them the prayer invokes all that is 
comprehended in the grace, or free favor, of 
God, the infinite blessings of salvation and 
eternal life. 

The subscription, ‘‘ The second epistle unto 
Timotheus,”’ ete., as the subscription to other 
epistles, has no authority. The statement in 
it that Timothy was ‘‘ ordained the first bishop 
of the church of the Ephesians’’ is plainly 
contradicted by the Epistle itself, where he 
ever appears, not as a bishop, but as an evan- 
gelist and as an apostolic assistant. Of a dio- 
cesan bishop at Ephesus, or anywhere else, the 
New Testament furnishes no trace; and the 
existence of such an office in the apostolic 
churches is an assumption at variance with 
the plain fact that in Scripture ‘‘bishop”’ and 
‘“elder’’ are interchangeable terms, designat- 
ing one and the same office. See Acts 20:17, 
28; Titus 1: 5-7; 1 Peter 5:1, 2 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF TITUS. 


The name of Titus, loes not occur in the Acts; we know him only from the Epistles. 
To explain this, it has been conjectured that Titus is the same person as Silas, or Sylvanus. 
To this, however, it seems an insuperable objection, that Silas, as a deputy from the 
church at Jerusalem to the church at Antioch, was most probably a Jew, or, if of Gentile 

origin, was at least a circumcised person ; whereas Titus was a Gentile and uncircumcised. 
He is common'y supposed to belong to Antioch in Syria, and was probably converted 
under Pani’s ministry, as the apostle calls him his ‘‘own son after the common faith.’’ 
((1:4.) For he went up with Paul to Jerusalem, when a delegation from Antioch was 
sent thither on the question of Gentile circumcision ; and it was here the apostle refused 
to yield to the demand of the Judaizers for his circumcision, apparently making the case 
of Titus, as an uncircumcised Gentile Christian, a test, the decision of which would 
plainly prove Gentile freedom from the bondage of Judaism. (Gal 2:1-3.) Nothing 
further is known of him until, on Paul’s third missionary journey, during the long resi- 
dence at Ephesus, Titus is sent from that city to Corinth, to ascertain the state of the 
church there, and especially the effect on them of the apostle’s first epistle, sent to them 
not long before. He was well received at Corinth, and his labors there were productive 
of much good. (2 Cor. 7:13-15.) Paul, on leaving Ephesus, expected to meet Titus 
at Troas ; and not finding him there, in his great anxiety for intelligence from Corinth, he 
hastened to Macedonia to meet him. (2 Cor. 2:13.) Thither at length Titus came, and, 
reporting the condition of the Corinthian Church, greatly relieved the apostle’s heart. 
(2 Cor. 7:6, 7.) Paul then wrote his second epistle to Corinth, and, intrusting it to Titus, 
sent him again to that city, with ‘‘the brother whose praise is in all the churches,’’ to 
hasten the collection ‘‘ for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem.’’ (2 Cor. 8: 6, 16-23.) 
At what time he went with Paul to Crete is not fully settled ; but, as before shown, it was 
probably near the close of Paul’s life. When the apostle left the island, he left Titus 
there to complete the work begun, especially in giving additional organization to the 
churches, and correcting false tendencies; and after his departure, he wrote to him this 
Epistle, both as attesting his authority to act in the apostle’s stead, and as directing Titus 
in the responsible work committed to him. Whether, as the Hpistle directs, he met Paul 
_ the following winter in Nicopolis, is unknown. The only further notice of him is in the 

apostle’s last epistle. (2 Tim. 4:10.) When, writing of his lonely position as a prisoner 
in Rome, he speaks of Titus as ‘‘departed to Dalmatia,’’ sent, as we may hope, by the 
apostle himself on some mission for the gospel. 

Tradition, as usual, has sought to fill up the gaps of history, and, in the hierarchical 
interest, has made him, ‘‘the first bishop of Crete,” of which the Epistle furnishes no 
evidence whatever. Alford well remarks: ‘‘ Not the slightest trace is found in the Epistle 


of any intention on the part of Paul to place Titus permanently over the Cretan churches; 
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indeed, such a view is inconsistent with the data furnished us in it.’’ The Epistle plainly 
represents him, as in the case of Timothy, simply as an evangelist, acting as Paul’s assist- 
ant, and temporarily left in Crete, in the apostle’s place, to complete a service which 
Paul himself was not able to finish by reason of exigencies calling him elsewhere. Tra- 
dition also depicts him, in glowing colors, as the apostle of the gospel to Dalmatia, and as 
then taking up his abode in Crete, where he lived to a goud old age, and died in great 
honor; of all which we have no trace either in authentic history or in archzeological 
remains. 


THE TIME AND OCCASION OF WRITING. 


The date of the Epistle, as already shown, must probably be placed about A. D. 66, or 
67, near the close of the apostle’s life. The correspondencies in style and in the state of 
Christianity, as seen in the Pastoral Epistles, compel us to refer them to the same period. 
Where it was written, remains uncertain ; it is variously referred to Macedonia and to 
Ephesus. 

The island of Crete, or Candia, covers the southern entrance of the Archipelago, ex- 
tending in length about one hundred and fifty miles, from Cape Salmone, on the east, to 
Cape Criumetopon, on the west ; but in width varying from six to thirty-five miles. It 
is rocky and mountainous, with fertile valleys, producing cotton, olives, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, silk, and wool. The lofty form of Mount Ida appears about the middle of the 
island, rising to the height of seven thousand six hundred and seventy-four feet. 
Anciently Crete was crowded with cities and covered with a dense population, estimated 
at one million two hundred thousand. At present, its chief city is Candia, and the whole 
population of the island is about two hundred and ten thousand. 

Crete is celebrated in ancient mythology especially as the place where Jupiter was 
born and buried. In the Trojan war, Idomeneus, king of Crete, embarked his troops in 
a fleet of eighty vessels, and led them in the long conflict. Ata later period its chief 
cities became centres of little republics. The Cretan constitution and laws, originated by 
Minos, are said to have been the model from which many features of the constitution 
and laws of Lycurgus were derived. The island was subjected to Rome by Metellus, 
B. ©. 67, and, at the time of Paul, was united to Cyrenaica. on the African coast oppo- 
site, forming one Roman province. In Paul’s voyage to Rome, the vessel, sailing round 
Cape Salmone and under the lee of the island, reached Fair Havens, a harbor near the 
city of Lasea; and then, loosing thence, it attempted to reach Phenice, a port near the 
western end of the island. But a typhoon, rushing furiously down from Mount Ida, 
drove the ship out to sea, and after many days it grounded, a hopeless wreck, on the 
coast of Malta. The circumstances of Paul on this voyage plainly forbid the supposition 
that he performed much, if any, evangelical labor in Crete at this time. 

Philo and Josephus both testify to the large number of Jews in Crete. Some of 
these were present in Jerusalem at the Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit was given, and 
these received the gospel. It seems probable, therefore, that Christianity had been 
introduced into the island from this source before the visit of Paul. The gospel thus 
brought, however, would be in a very imperfect form, mixed with much misconception 
and error; and, coming through a wholly Jewish channel, the errors would be largely 
Jewish in character. Christianity, as thus introduced, would also be very imperfectly 
organized. The apostle, at his coming, would naturally seek to remedy these defects by 
a more complete unfolding of the gospel and a more perfect organization of the churches, 
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But the character of the Cretans, and especially of the Cretan Jews, rendered the task 
one of great difficulty. As a people they were noted for their fickleness, avarice, sensu- 
ality, licentiousness, and mendacity ; and they are thus characterized by even the eehen 
writers of that period. For some reason Paul is compelled to leave while in the midst 
of the work, and the difficult and delicate task of completing it was devolved on Titus. 
Consequently, the apostle, after his departure, writes this Epistle, at once to certify the 
authority of Titus as acting in the apostle’s place in the superintendence of the work in 
Crete, and to give explicit directions to him respecting the manner of performing the 
duties of his position. In this, as in the Kpistles to Timothy, the subjects treated belong 
for the most part, to all ages, and have therefore a universal interest and importance. 
The Kpistle was probably sent by the hands of Zenas and Apollos, to whom it served as 
a letter of introduction and commendation. (3:13.) Some, as Hofmann, regard this as 
the primary occasion of sending it; but, as these persons are not mentioned till the close 
of the Epistle, and then only in a single verse, it seems more natural to think that Paul 
was moved to write it by the needs of Titus and the Cretan Christians, and simply 
availed himself of the journey of Zenas and Apollos as a favoring opportunity to send it 
to the island. 
THE CONTENTS. 


Like the other Pastoral Epistles, this is a personal, familiar letter, and is without 
formal plan. The leading topics occur in the following order: 

Chapter First.—Address and greeting (1-4) ; directions to Titus as to church order, 
particularly the qualifications of elders (10-16) ; the Cretan false teachers described (5-9). 

Chapter Second.—Titus is instructed how to apply the gospel to different classes in 
the church, as the aged, the young, and the slaves (1-10) ; the ground of the foregoing 
exhortations to holy living is shown in that the grace of God has for its end the 
sanctification of men (11-15). 

Chapter Third.—The conduct to be required of Christians toward rulers and society 
in general (1, 2); the duty of showing such disposition and conduct toward others is 
enforced and illustrated by God’s kindness and mercy to us (3-7); the doctrine of a 
gratuitous salvation is to be insisted on in order to incite believers to good works (8-11); 
closing directions and salutations, with the benediction (12-15.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


PAUL a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, according to the faith of God’s elect, and 
the acknowledging of the truth which is after godli- 
ness; 

2 Tn hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before the world began ; 


1 Paul,a lservant of God, and an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, according to the faith of God’s elect, and the 
knowledge of the truth which is according to godli- 

2 ness, in hope of eternal life, which God, WhO cannot 


1 Gr. bondservant. 


Ch.1:1+4. AppRess AND SALUTATION. 
—l. After announcing himself as a servant of 
God and an apostle of Christ, he states that 
the object of his apostleship is to bring God’s 
elect to the faith and to the full knowledge of 
the truth which leads to piety. (1.) 2. This 
object he prosecutes in view of the hope, for 
himself and all believers, of eternal life, which 
God, who cannot prove false, promised in 
Christ before eternal ages, but manifested in 
his own appointed times through preaching; 
which preaching, the apostle declares, was 
. intrusted to him by the appointment of God. 
*(2, 8.) 8. Addressing Titus as his true child 

in virtue of a common faith, he invokes on 
him grace and peace from God and Christ. (4.) 

1. Paul a servant of God—an expression 
not elsewhere used by the apostle in opening his 
epistles, the more usual form being ‘‘a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ’’ ; the faet may, perhaps, 
serve to attest the genuineness of the Epistle, 
since a forger would not be likely to depart 
trom Paul’s method in so conspicuous a place. 
And an apostle of Jesus Christ—present- 
ing the special office and work of Paul as an 
apostle in distinction from his general posi- 
tion asaservant. According to the faith 
of God’s elect and the acknowledging 
(knowledge) of the truth, which is after 
godliness—‘‘ with a view to subserve the 
faith of God’s elect.’”? Compare Rom. 1: 5: 

‘*for obedience to the faith.’’ Here the ob- 

ject of the apostleship is stated: it is to bring 
God’s chosen to the faith and to the full knowl- 
edge of that truth which leads to godliness. 
(Acts 13: 48; 18:9,10.) This, which was pre-emi- 
nently the end of the apostolic office, is the 
grand end of the ministry; for preaching is 
God’s appointed means of faith. (Rom. 10: 14-17; 
1Cor.1: 21-24.) ‘God’s elect,’ or, “the chosen 
of God.” ‘‘Acts 13 : 48 shows this — that 


election is not in consequence of faith, but 
faith in consequence of election. Compare 
Eph. 1:4.” (Hllicott.) Though God’s elect, 
their election only attains its end ‘‘through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth’? (2Thess.2:13); and hence the gospel 
must be proclaimed, and they must believe, 
in order to be saved (2Tim.2:10), The truth 
is ‘after (or, according) to godliness’ —that is, 
it is not merely abstract, theoretical; but has 
amoral aim, leading men to practical godli- 
ness. It is not a mere philosophy, but a spir- 
itual power, purifying and uplifting the life. 

2. In hope of eternal life—‘‘he fulfills 
his task with or in hope of eternal life.” That 
which he has in view in prosecuting the work 
of his apostleship is the hope, for himself and 
for all believers, of eternal life. This is the 
glorious goal set before him, and which, in 
leading men to faith and the full knowledge 


| of the truth, he sets before them—eternal life 


secured in Christ. Faith and knowledge, in 
his view, ‘‘ rested on a background of promise 
and hope, which, in a manner, stretched from 
eternity to eternity, having God’s primeval 
promise for its origin, and a participation in 
his everlasting life for an end.’”’? (Fairbairn.) 
Which (eternal life) God that cannot Jie, 
promised before the world began (eternal 
times)—that is, as 2 Tim. 1: 9, before the 
cycles, or ages, through which the world has 
passed, commenced; or in eternity, before 
time began. ‘Cannot lie’—a single word in 
the Greek (awevdys), added to heighten the 
certainty of the result, as Heb. 6: 18; com- 
pare. Rom, 3+ 4-. 11 229:" 1 Cor. 1:9. othe 
unchanging truth of God is the foundation of 
all hope. Promised before eternal times—as 
‘chosen in Christ before the foundation of the 
world’? (Eph.1:4), God gave the elect, in sol- 
emn promise, to Christ as his redeemed people 
127 
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3 But hath in due times manifested his word 
through preaching, which is committed unto me ac- 
cording to the commandment of God our Saviour; — 

4 To ‘Litus, mine own son after the common faith: 
Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


3 lie, promised ! before times eternal; but in his own 
seasons manifested his word in the 3message where- 
with I was intrusted according to the command- 

4 ment of God our Saviour; to Titus, my true child 
after a common faith: Grace and peace from God 
the Father and Christ Jesus our Saviour. 


1 Or, long ages ago...... 2 OF, it8. see 3 Or, proclamation. 


and as co-inheritors with him of eternal life. 
(John 6: 39; 10: 29; 17: 2,6, 8,11.) This promise, made 
to Christ in eternity is assured by the un- 
changing faithfulness of God; and resting on 
it as an absolute certainty, the apostle prose- 
cuted his apostolic work, and to that promise 
directed the faith and hope of men. —‘ If in- 
deed Christ be ‘the chosen of God,’ the Surety 
and Representative of ‘all who were given to 
him’ (John 6: 36-40; 17: 1-3), eternal life was prom- 
ised to him ‘ before the world was,’ in conse- 
quence of his engagement to become incarnate 
and to be obedient even to the death of the 
cross.’’ (Scott.) Others explain it as ‘a 
contracted expression for ‘purposed before 
the world began’ (literally, before the ages 
of time), and promised actually in time, the 
promise springing from the eternal purpose.”’ 
(Fausset.) Thus, also, Alford and most in- 
terpreters. 

3. But hath in due times manifested 
his word through preaching—or, mani- 
fested in his own (appointed) times his word 
in the proclamation. (Acts1:7;1Tim.6:15.) His 
word of promise of eternal life, made to Christ 
before eternal ages and hid through those ages 
in the mystery of the divine counsels, God 
manifested, published, in his own appointed 
times, ‘‘ when the fulness of time was come’’ 
—that is, in the Gospel Dispensation. ‘‘ Here 
again we have the same antithesis between the 
period of the revealed and the hidden mys- 
tery, as in Rom. 16:25; Eph. 3:5. The 
time of this revelation is that which God fixed 
and arranged in his own wisdom. See, also, 
1 Tim. 2:6; Gal. 4: 4.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) 
Which is committed unto me. The proc- 
lamation, or preaching, with which Paul was 
charged, was the vehicle, or medium, through 
which this great promise of eternal life in 
Christ was manifested or published. The pro- 
clain.ing of this he everywhere regards as his 
special trust from God. See Acts 20: 24; 1 
Cor. 9: 16,17; 2 Cor. 5: 18-20; Gal. 1: 15, 
16; 1Tim.1:11. According to the com- 
mandment of God our Saviour. He did 


not preach on his own authority, but as one 
intrusted with a proclamation by the appoint- 
ment of God. ‘God our Saviour’—probably 
God the Father, according to the prevailing 
Pauline usage. (1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3; Titus 2:10; 3:4; 
Jude 25.) 

4. To Titus, mine own son after the 
common faith—or, in virtue of a common 
faith. ‘Mine own,’ genuine. (1Tim.1:2.) He 
was Paul’s genuine son; by virtue, not of 
fleshly relationship, but of their sharing in a 
common faith. He was Paul’s spiritual child, 
probably as having been led to Christ by him 
and as having thus been made a sharer of his 
faith. (1 Cor. 4:15; Philem.10.) Titus was a Gen- 
tile; and in ‘common faith’ there is possibly 
allusion to the higher bond of unity by which 
this common faith in Christ bound them, 
though one was a Jew and the other a Gen- 
tile. (Gal.5:6; Col.3:11.) Grace, mercy, and 
peace. ‘Mercy,’ which occurs in the other 
Pastoral Epistles, is probably to be omitted 
here, as it is wanting in the Sinaitic, Eph- 
raem, and other ancient codices, as also in 
important versions. It was probably interpo- 
lated to conform the passage to the others. 
(1 Tim.1:2;2Tim.1:3.) It is found, however, in 
the Alexandrian Codex. From God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. ‘Our Saviour,’ used here only of 
Christ in an invocation, though often applied 
to him in other relations. ‘‘He applies the 
same epithet, Saviour, to the Father and to 
Christ, inasmuch as certainly each of them is 
our Saviour, but for a different reason; for 
the Father is our Saviour because he redeemed 
us by the death of his Son, that he might make 
us heirs of eternal life; but the Son, because 
he shed his blood as the pledge and price of 
our salvation. Thus the Son has brought to 
us salvation from the Father, and the Father 
has bestowed it through the Son.’’ (Calvin.) 

5-9. THE APPOINTMENT OF ELDERS; 
QUALIFICATIONS TO BE REQUIRED IN THEM. 
—1. The apostle’s purpose in leaving Titus in 
Crete; it was that he should further set in 


’hy 


ment of elders. 
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5 For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee: 


For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that were wanting, 
and appoint elders in every city, as I gave thee 


5 


order the churches, especially by the appoint- | 
(6.) 2. He prescribes the 
qualifications which must be required in 
elders, mentioning (a) the moral, or those 
pertaining to the character and life, and (6) 
the doctrinal, insisting especially on adher- 
ence to the sure, divinely taught word as 
necessary alike in exhorting believers and in 
convicting opposers. (6-9.) 

5. For this cause left I thee in Crete. 
This large and populous island, the southern- 
most in the Grecian Archipelago, is now called 
Candia. Paul had labored here with Titus, 
but being obliged to leave, perhaps by the 
urgency of work in other fields, he left his 
assistant in the island to carry to completion 
the work they had begun. Of the time when 
this occurred we have no information ; but as 
no allusion is made in the Acts to this visit to 
Crete, and as the style of the Epistle and the 

‘general circumstances indicated in it corre- 
spond in a remarkable manner to the First 
‘Epistle to Timothy, it must probably be re- 
ferred to the same period, perhaps about A. D. 
66 or 67. ‘Left I thee’ (behind). The ex- 
pression does not imply the permanence of 
Titus’ position there, but the reverse; and 
lends, therefore, no sanction to the tradition 
that Titus was ‘‘first bishop of the church of 
the Cretians,’’? a wholly unfounded assump- 
tion. In fact, Titus was to remain there only 
till the coming fall or winter, and then come 
to Paul at Nicopolis (3:12), from which last 
place he probably accompanied the apostle to 
Rome, and thence went, not to Crete again, 
but to Dalmatia (2 Tim.4:10), There is no evi- 
dence whatever, in or out of Scripture, that 
Titus was ever again in Crete. That thou 
shouldest (further) set in order the things 
that are wanting. Christianity had prob- 
ably been introduced on the island a number 
of years before. Some Cretans had been 
present at the Pentecost. (acts2:11) Paul had 
stopped in Crete on his voyage to Rome (Aets 
27:8,9.) Itis likely, therefore, that Christians 
were living there; but the gospel, received in 
this incidental way, must have been very 
imperfectly understood. The churches, in 
their doctrinal knowledge, Christian life, and 


church organization, must have been far from 
4 


complete, and must have required much addi- 
tional instruction and training. This work 
Paul had begun, but, being called away, had 
left Titus behind to carry to completion. 

And ordain (appoint) elders in every city, 
This was one of the ‘‘things that were want- 
ing.’”’ There were Christian assemblies, doubt- 
less with incipient forms of organization; but 
the churches needed to be fully organized and 
officered. The gospel becomes a permanent 
and aggressive power on earth only through 
the church, the divinely constituted organiza- 
tion, to which God has committed it, and 
through which it is appointed to act on men. 
The pietism which, in the professed interest of 
spiritual religion, undervalues the outward 
institutions of the gospel, finds no sanction in 
Scripture; on the contrary, the church, with 
its heaven-given ministry and ordinances, 
there stands in the foreground as God’s agency 
for the conservation of his truth and the con- 
version of the world. (Matt. 18: 15-17; Acts 14 : 23; 
Eph. 4:11, 12: 1 Tim. 3:15.) ‘QOrdain elders.’ The 
word ordain here does-not signify, as it is now 
technically used, to set apart for the ministry 
by an ordaining service, but simply to insti- 
tute, appoint. How the elders were selected 
is not stated. In Acts 6: 8, the selection of 
the Seven was made by the whole body of the 
disciples, and the appointment, or public set- 
ting apart to the office, was by the apostles. 
Thus also in Acts 14: 23, Paul and Barnabas 
‘“‘ordained them elders in every church,” 
where the word rendered ordained denotes 
‘to appoint by causing to stretch forth the 
hand,’ and the meaning, according to Alford, 
Lange, Alexander, Barnes, and all the early 
English versions, is ‘‘ ordained them elders by 
election in every congregation.’’ In all cases 
of the appointment of church officers in the 
New Testament, so far as the process is indi- 
cated, the selection was made by the whole 
body of believers, and the formal setting apart 
was the function of the ministry. (Acts 1 : 15-26; 
1Cor.16:3.) ‘In every city,’ or, city by city. 
Here was no diocesan episcopacy, but the 
church in every city has its own body of 
elders, each of whom is called in ver. 7 bishop 
(énicxonos). As I had appointed thee—re- 
ferring to directions orally given before the 
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6 If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, hav- 
ing faithful children not accused of riot or unruly. 


6 charge; if any man is blameless, the husband of 
one wife, having children that believe, who are not 


7 For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of} 7 accused of riot or unruly. For the! bishop must be 


God; not selfwilled, not soon angry, not given to wine, 
no striker, not given to filthy lucre ; 


blameless, as God’s steward; not selfwilled, not soon 
angry, }no brawler, no striker, not greedy of filthy 


1 Or, overseer.....- 2 Or, not guarrelsome over wine. 


apostle left Crete. These directions required 
him not only to appoint elders in every city, 
but also to see that only persons of suitable 
character were appointed, men possessing the 
qualifications here mentioned. It is evident 
from this that not only were churches of divine 
institution, but also their organization took 
form in accordance with express divine direc- 
tions. (1 Cor. 4:17; 7:17; 1 Tim.3:1-7.) Plainly, 
therefore, in the absence of inspired authori- 
zation of change, the constitution and order of 
the church, with its ministry and ordinances, 
remain the same as instituted by the apostles, 
and are of permanent obligation. 

6. If any be blameless—unaccused, and 
giving no occasion for accusation. (1 Tim. 3:10.) 
Moral qualifications are made in the New 
Testament of pre-eminent moment in the can- 
didate for the ministry, because religious power 
depends on these. (1 Tim.3:7.) ‘‘This first 
word shows what in the apostle’s estimate was 
mainly to be looked to; it is the moral estima- 
tion in which the person to be selected was 
held, the reputation which he had among men, 
on which above all he lays stress. Foran effi- 
cient discharge of the duties of the office can 
be conceived of only on the supposition of a 
good reputation.’’ (Wiesinger.) The hus-= 
band of one wife—not having more than 
one living wife; of irreproachable marital re- 
‘ations. See note 1 Tim. 3:2. Having faithe 
fal children—that is, those that are not only 
Christians, but are also orderly, consistent 
Christians, as the following context suggests. 
“Having a family well governed and well 
trained in religion.’’ Not accused of riot 
or unruly—or, who (the children) are not 
under accusation of projligacy, or of living 
riotously. (Luke 15:13; Kph. 5:18; 1 Peter 4: 4). fOr 
unruly ’—disobedient to parents, or to consti- 
tuted authority. On this qualification in the 
presbyter’s family, see1 Tim. 8:4. Inability 
to train and govern a family creates a pre- 
sumption of inability to train and govern the 
church. 

7. For—reason for the above qualifications 


in the fact that he is God’s steward. The 
bishop—or, overseer. He who is here called 
bishop (énicxoros) is plainly one of those called 
elders (mpeoBurépo.) in ver. 5, the latter being 
the Hebrew and the former the Greek desig- 
nation of the one officer. See the two words 
used interchangeably also. (Acts 20:17, 28; 1 Peter 
5:1,2.) ‘Hence it is evident they named the 
presbyters bishops.’’ (Theodoret.) ‘ Bishop’ 
—‘‘here most plainly identified with the pres- 
byters spoken of before.’’ (Alford.) Must be 
blameless as the steward of God—that is, 
because he is God’s steward. The pastor, as 
proclaiming the divine offers of mercy, is a 
dispenser of God’s rich grace to men, and a 
minister for God inthe church. Standing in 
a position so exalted and responsible, the na- 
ture of his office requires that he be unaccused 
and unaccusable. (Heb. 3: 2-6; 1 Peter 4: 10, 17.) 
‘“The greater the Master is, the greater should 
be his servant’s virtues.’’ (Bengel.) ‘Stew- 
ard’—one appointed by God over his house or 
family, the church. For the pastor, though 
chosen by the church, is not merely the ser- 
vant of the church, but receives his appoint- 
ment from God, and is ‘the steward of God,’ 
acting in his office by divine authority, and 
dispensing from God the bread of life to the 
people. (Luke 12: 42; 1 Cor. 4:1,2; 1 Tim. 3:15.) Not 
selfwilled—not arbitrary, one who insists on 
having his own way. (2 Veter2:10.) ‘* Describ- 
ing a self-loving spirit, which in seeking only 
to gratify itself is regardless of others.” (Elli- 
cott.) Not soon angry—not irascible, quick 
tempered, hasty in anger. Not given to 
wine—literally, not with wine. In a second- 
ary sense, one under the influence of wine, and 
then, one who acts with violence induced by 
wine; a brawler. The word, if not absolutely 
prohibitory of wine, certainly requires tem- 
perance in the use of it. No striker—a vio- 
lent man, one given to acts of bodily violence. 
Not given to filthy lucre—not one who 
would use the office for the accumulation of 


wealth, or ‘‘filthy lucre.’’ (Ver. 11; 1 Tim.6:5; 1 
Peter 5: 7.) 
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8 But a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, 


sober, just, holy, temperate: 


9 Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to 
_ exhort and to convince the gainsayers, 


8 lucre; but piven to hospitality, a lover of good, 

9 soberminded, just, holy, temperate; holdimg to the 
faithful word which is according to the teaching, 
that he may be able both to exhort in the 1 sound 
“doctrine, aud to convict the gainsayers, 


1 Gr. healthful... 


+++2 Or, teaching. 


8. But a lover of hospitality. He now 
passes to the positive qualities required in a 
pastor; and first Aospitable, as over against 
the narrow, sordid spirit which would grudge 
the expense of hospitality—a service specially 
necessary in that age, when the Christian trav- 
_ eler was exposed to peculiar difficulties and 
dangers, and a duty, therefore, which was 
often insisted on. See Rom. 12:18; 1 Tim. 
8:2; Heb. 13:2; 1 Peter 4: 9: 3 John 5. 
A lover of good men—including, probably, 
all goodness, wherever found, whether in men 
or in deeds and things. (Phil.4:8,9.) Sober— 
having a sound, well-balanced mind, espe- 
cially in practical life; ‘‘discreet,’’ ‘‘self- 
_restrained.’? Just—righteous, just as related 
to men; ‘“‘upright in his dealings with all. A 
minister can do little good who is not.’ 
(Barnes.) Holy—devoted to God, pure. The 
three words, sober, just, holy, present the three 
sides of human duty—duty to one’s self, duty 
to men, and duty to God; in all of these the 
minister is to show himself atrue man. Com- 
pare ch. 2: 12, where the three sides of life and 
character are similarly presented in the re- 
quirements to “‘live soberly and righteously 
and godly.’’ Temperate—or, se/f-restrained ; 
men who hold under control their bodily appe- 
tites and passions; it refers not to chastity 
alone, but self-restraint in all things. (1 Cor. 9: 25.) 
Compare on this catalogue of qualifications 
for the ministry, 1 Tim. 3: 2-7, where the list 
is almost identical. 

9. Holding fast—holding as against oppo- 
sition, adhering to it, notwithstanding tempta- 
tion toabandon it. (Matt.6:24.) The faithful 
word—the trustworthy word, the word de- 
serving of confidence. (1 Tim. 1: 15; 3:1; 4:9; 2 
Tim.2:2;3:8.) As he hath been taught—or, 
according to the teaching—that is, the word 
which accords with the inspired teaching, the 
gospel as taught by the apostles. (2 Tim.1:13; 
3:14.) That he may be able by sound doce 
irine (teaching) both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. The apostle has in 
view the twofold duty of the pastor: first, to 
exhort believers, which exhortation is to be 


in—that is, in the sphere of sound doctrine, as 
its element; and second, to reason with and 
convict opposers. The ability of the minister 
for both these functions depends on his per- 
sonal adherence to the gospel as taught by the 
apostles. In this he is to stand fast. ‘He is 
the true bishop who holds the true faith, end 
who properly uses his knowledge to edify the 
people, and check the wantonness of the adver- 
saries.”’? (Calvin.) 

Note: The qualifications for the sacred office 
here required are, first, a sound moral charac- 
ter, healthy and symmetrical in its develop- 
ment, and strong in all the Christian virtues; 
and, second, a clear understanding and firm 
conviction of the Christian doctrines, with re- 
quisite ability and earnestness in teaching 
them. Without these qualifications, no man 
ought to be admitted to the ministry. It is 
the solemn duty of the church in electing to 
the ministerial office, and of the ordaining 
presbytery in setting apart to it, to ascertain 
the thorough soundness of the candidate in 
character and life, as well as in creed. No 
intellectual power or pulpit brilliancy can 
atone for the lack of solid Christian virtues 
and a blameless life. 

10-16. Necrssity OF SUCH QUALIFICA- 
TIONS IN THE PASTORS SHOWN FROM THE 
CHARACTER OF THE FAatsE TEACHERS AND 
OF THE CRETANS IN GENERAL.—1l. Many 
men have arisen who are insubordinate, vain- 
talkers, and deceivers, chiefly among pro- 
fessed converts from Judaism, and who must 
be silenced, since, by their false teaching, they 
are subverting whole families, for the sake of 
base gain. (10, 11.) 2. The Cretans are, in 
their general character, mendacious, brutal, 
and gluttonous, as he shows by the testimony 
of one of their own reputed prophets, which 
testimony he confirms as true: Titus is, there- 
fore, to correct the people with severity, that. 
they may possess moral health by means of 
the faith, and may not give heed to Jewish 
fables, and the commandments of men who 
turn away from the truth. (12-14) 3. As 
these commandments of men enforced the 
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10 For there are many unruly and vain talkers and 
deceivers, specially they of the circumcision: 

11 Whose mouths must be stopped, who subvert 
whole houses, teaching things which they ought not, 
for filthy lucre’s sake. : 

12 One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, 
said, The Cretiaus are always liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 
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10 For there are many unruly men, vain talkers, and 
11 deceivers, specially they of the circumcision, whose 
mouths must be stopped ; men who overthrow whole . 
houses, teaching things which they ought not, for 
12 filthy lucre’s sake. One of themselves, a prophet of 
their own, said, Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 


Jewish distinctions between outward things as 
clean and unclean, the apostle affirms that for 
the Christian no such distinctions exist, since 
purity and impurity, in any moral sense, do 
not belong to mere outward things, such as 
meats and drinks, but only to the soul. To 
the pure, therefore, all such things are pure, 
while to the impure nothing is, or can be, pure, 
since in them both mind and conscience are 
defiled; which also is seen in their character 
and conduct, since, while professing to know 
God, they practically deny him, being detesta- 
ble in character, and morally incapable of 
any good work. (16, 16.) 

10, For—he explains the necessity of these 
qualifications in the ministry, from the number 
and character of the opposers, referred to in 
the preceding verse, and especially from the 
character of the Cretans. There are many 
unruly—those who refuse subjection to church 
and pastoral authority and walk disorderly. 
The parties thus referred to seem to have been 
members of the church. And vain talkers 
and deceivers—men given to talk, making 
much of things of no moment, and seeking 
to deceive others, (8:9; 1 Tim, 1:6; 2 Tim. 3:13; 
Gal.6:3.) Specially they of the circumci- 
sion—professed converts from Judaism, who 
insisted on the necessity of observing the Jew- 
ish ceremonial law, in addition to the precepts 
of the gospel. According to the testimony of 
Josephus and others, many Jews were at this 
time living in Crete, of whom doubtless num- 
bers professed Christianity, or were in various 
ways connected with the (as yet) partially 
organized Christian assemblies. 

11. Whose mouths must be stopped—be 
checked, or curbed, as an unruly beast is 
bridled, or muzzled. They were men who 
must be silenced by clear, conclusive, confuta- 
tion and conviction, as Christ put to silence 
the Sadducees and Pharisees (att. 22 : 34, 46), and 
Paul confounded the Jews at Damascus,  (Aets 
9:22.) Oompare 1 Tim. 1: 3-7; 2 Tim. 8: 1-9. 
Who subvert whole houses—or, inasmuch 
as they are, or, as those who are, subverting 


whole households. Reason why their mouths 
must be stopped: their slanderous accusations 
and false doctrines were producing disastrous 
effects, so that entire families were being per- 
verted from the truth. (2Tim.2:18.) Teach= 
ing things which they ought not, for filthy 
lucre’s sake. The deceivers were, in this 
case, influenced, not by fanaticism or false 
zeal, but by sordid motives. Perhaps they 
made themselves popular by flattering Jewish 
prejudices, teaching the obligation of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law, and the superior dig- 
nity and privilege of those who could trace 
their genealogy back to Abraham; and thus 
secured a larger following and more ample 
support. (1 Tim.3: 3-8; 6:5.) 

12. One of themselves, even a prophet 
of their own, said—that is, one of the Cre- 
tans, of whose general characteristics, as a 
people, the apostle now speaks. He refers to 
Epimenides, of Gnossus, Crete, who lived 
about B. c. 600; a man of such distinction as 
a prophet and sage, that he is cited as an 
inspired man by Plato, Cicero, and other 
eminent writers. The first clause of the words 
here cited was found, also, in a hymn to Zeus 
by Callimachus, of Cyrene, B. c. 260. ‘A 
prophet of their own ’—that is, reputed among 
them as a prophet, and, being one of them- 
selves, not likely to speak evil of them falsely. 
Paul quotes twice elsewhere from heathen 
authors (Acts 17: 28; 1 Cor. 15: 33), but nowhere men- 
tionstheirnames. The Cretians are always 
liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. Hvil beasts 
—‘‘rude, savage, cunning, greedy.”’ ‘Slow 
bellies,’ or, idle gluttons, as in Revised Ver- 
sion, applied to persons who become corpu- 
lent through idleness and gluttony, and here 
directly designating the Cretans, because the 
belly was the chief object of their life. (Rom. 16: 
18; Phil.8:19.) The character here given of the 
Cretans as a people is abundantly confirmed 
by Livy, Polybius, Plutarch, and Strabo, who 
testify to their mendacity, brutality, avarice, 
and idleness. The word, To Oretize, (xpnrigew) 
signified among the ancients to lie, to deceive. 
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13 This witness is true. Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply, that they may be sound in the faith; 

14 Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and command- 
ments of men, that turn from the truth. 

15 Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto them 
that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled. 
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13 idle 1 gluttons. This testimony is true. For which 
cause reprove them sharply, that they may be 
14 2sound in the faith, not giving heed to Jewish 
fables, and commandments of men who turn away 
15 from the truth. To the pure all things are pure; 
but to them that are defiled and unbelieving nothing 
is pure; but both their mind and their conscience 


1 Gr, bellies.... 


--2 Gr. healthy. 


13. This witness is true. The apostle 
confirms Epimenides’ words, as justly charac- 
terizing the Cretans as a people. Doubtless 
there were many individual exceptions, but 
these characteristics belonged to them as a 
nation. Wherefore rebuke them sharply 
—rather, convict them sharply, with clear, 
decisive proofs, and earnest, authoritative man- 
ner; referring ‘‘notso much to the heretics as 
the Cretans, who were exposed to their mis- 
leading influences.’’ Or, as Ellicott: ‘‘ Con- 
fute them, set them right, with severity; not 
the deceivers so much as the deceived.’’ That 
they may be sound (healthy) in the faith 
—that is, that they may be in moral health, in 
virtue of, or, by means of, the faith. The 
gospel alone can keep them in moral health; 
Titus must, therefore, use sharpness, severity, 


‘in confuting and convicting them when neces- 


sary, to prevent their deception and their per- 
version from the truth. ‘In the faith’—“‘ faith 
being the sphere which constitutes the centre 
and starting point of the entire internal and 
external life, and, therefore, if it is to be good, 
must be the seat of health.’’ (Van Ooster- 
zee. ) 

14. Not giving heed to Jewish fables. 
Precisely what these were, it is not easy to 
ascertain. They are referred to (1 Tim.1:4; 4:4) 
as ‘‘fables and endless genealogies,’’ ‘‘ profane 
and old wives’ fables.’’? Here they are called 
‘‘ Jewish fables.’ Thus of Jewish origin, 
they were possibly those popular speculations 
as to angels and ons which, in a later age, 
took more clearly defined form as Gnosticism. 
Probably the deception (‘‘ always liars’’) 
which characterizes the Cretans, inclined 
them to these idle fables. ‘ Not giving heed’: 
men have not only no right to receive error, 
but they are under obligation, also, to avoid 
it, to give no heed toit. It must be shunned 
as a temptation and snare. For theoretical 
error always, sooner or later, leads to practical 
error, sin in heartand life; and the only puri- 
fying power in character and action is that 
heart faith which clearly apprehends and re- 


ceives the truth, And commandments of 
men that turn from the truth. These 
commands related to abstinence from meats 
and drinks, and other observances, which the 
ceremonial law once prescribed: but which, 
as that law had been abrogated by the gospel, 
could now rest only on the commandment of 
men. Such restrictions and observances, also, 
had been greatly increased by ‘‘the tradition 
of the elders.”’ (Mark7:1-13.) But all these, as 
obligations imposed on the conscience by man, 
were mere ‘ will-worship,’”’ intruding on the 
prerogatives of God and offensive to him 
(Col. 2 : 20-23); while, as the apostle proceeds to 
show, such distinctions in merely outward 
things, as meats and drinks, had no basis in 
the nature of things. 

15. Unto the pure all things are pure— 
that is, all the outward things referred to, 
such as meats and drinks, to which these dis- 
tinctions of pure and impure were applied. 
Whether these things are for us clean or 
unclean, the apostle says, depends, not on the 
things, but on us; if we are pure inwardly, 
purified in heart by faith (Acts15:9), then all 
these outward things are for us pure, and are 
fitted for our use. ‘‘ There is nothing unclean 
in itself.’’? (Rom. 14: 14, 20; 1 Cor.8: 4-8.) Sin does not 
inhere ina thing, but in a moral personality ; 
so that whether anything is fora man clean or 
unclean, depends on the heart of the man. 
‘“‘God made nothing unclean.’’ (Chrysos- 
tom.) Thus Christ said: ‘‘There is nothing 
from without a man, that entering into him 
can defile him; but the things which come 
out of him, these are they that defile the 
man.’’ (Mark 7:15; Matt. 15:10-20.) ‘All things’: 
not including, of course, willful error and acts 
forbidden by the moral law; the context 
plainly limits the words to things commonly 
regarded by Jews as ceremonially unclean, a 
distinction which had been done away, with 
the establishment of Christianity. (Acts 10: 9-16.) 
But unto them that are defiled and unbe- 
lieving is nothing pure. As itis the man 
and not the thing which determines its purity 
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16 They profess that they know God; but in works 
they deny him, being abominable, and disobedient, and 
unto every good work reprobate. y 


16 are defiled. They profess that they know God ; but 
by their works they deny him, being abominable, 
and disobedient, and unto every good work repro- 
bate. 


it follows that to the impure nothing can be 
pure. ‘‘ They have within a fountain of pol- 
lution which spreads itself over and infects 
everything about them. Their food and drink, 
their possessions, their employments, their 
comforts, their actions—all are in the reckon- 
ing of God tainted with impurity, because 
they are putting away from them that which 
alone has for the soul regenerating and 
cleansing efficacy.’’ (Fairbairn.) But even 
(60th) their mind and conscience is 
defiled. ‘Mind’ (vois), the intellectual, ra- 
tional nature, but considered as that which, 
through the affections, determines the voli- 
tions. It thus practically ‘includes the will- 
ing as wellas the thinking part of man.’’ (De- 
litzsch.) ‘Conscience’ (cvrédyors), the moral, 
self-reflective nature, which cognizes right 
and wrong. The two united present ‘‘ the life 
stream in its outflow and its inflow together.”’ 
(Beck.) The whole inner life is defiled. 
‘‘ And, therefore, uncleanness tainting their 
rational acts and reflective self-recognitions, 
nothing can be pure to them; every occasion 
becomes to them an occasion of sin, every 
creature of God an instrument of sin; as 
Mack well observes, ‘the relation in which 
the sinful subject stands to the objects of its 
possession, or of its inclination, is itself a sin- 
ful one.’”’ (Alford.) See this fearful fact, 
the universal sinfulness of the unconverted 
man, stated in still more profound and solemn 
form, in Rom. 8:7, 8: ‘‘The carnal mind is 
enmity against God: for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can he. So 
then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.’’ Compare Eph. 2:1-3; Prov. 15:8; 
21: 4. 

Note: Here, as elsewhere, a pure faith is 
made the essential condition of a truly pure 
life. The truth, believingly apprehended, is 
that which makes the soul morally free. (John 
8:31-36.) It renews the heart, the fountain of 
the moral life, and puts the man into living 
sympathy with God and with all that is true 
and pure and holy. (Rom.6:211.) To sucha 
soul, the things—mere meats and drinks, on 
which the Jews insisted as unclean—were not 
unclean; they did not and could not defile 


him. ‘But the principle ‘to the pure all 
things are pure’ may be sadly abused, unless 
it is explained and limited by the principle 
stated by the apostle in 1 Tim. 4: 4, 5. Since 
no one is absolutely pure, and even the best 
men are exposed to various temptations, there 
are, in the case of every man, things which, 
though in themselves innocent, might better 
be avoided by him: hence conscientious, daily 
self-observation, which is often attended by 
self-mortifying experience, is necessary to 
make us observant of those breakers which 
specially threaten us.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) 

16. They profess that they know God. 
This is their public profession; and it is so far 
true, that they do in fact have an outward 
knowledge of him, in this differing from the 
heathen, and being thereby in greater con- 
demnation. But in their works they deny 
him. Their conduct is at variance with their 
profession of the knowledge of God, for they 
live as though they knew him not. Being 
abominable, and disobedient—or, since 
they are abominable, etc. In character they 
are ‘abominable,’ vile and detestable before 
God; in life they are ‘disobedient,’ disobey- 
ing the precepts of God’s law, and and reject- 
ing the grace of his gospel. (Bzek. 33:31; 1 Tim. 5: 
8;2Tim.3:5.) And unto every good work 
reprobate. ‘Reprobate’ (addx:nos) applies to 
one who has been repeatedly and fully tested, 
and, in the testing process, has proved worth- 
less. So these for every good work had been 
proved worthless. The opportunities and in- 
centives to good works had been set before 
them, but they had chosen rather the evil; 
they were now, therefore, ‘reprobate,’ given 
up, as proved worthless. (Rom.1:28; 1 Cor. 9:27; 
2 Cor. 13:5-7; Heb.6:8.) Life in the church is a pro- 
bation, in which character is tested, and where, 
alas! many fail. As Judas, even in the com- 
pany of apostles, and under the personal in- 
struction of Christ, developed only in his evil 
nature, and fitted himself for perdition, and 
as Ananias and Simon Magus (Acts 5:1; 8:18), 
though under apostolic teaching, only revealed 
the wickedness that was in them; so, in all 
ages, there are men in the churches to whom 
religious privileges only prove the means of 
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i CHAPTER II. 

| (itt speak thou the things which become sound doc-| 1 But speak thou the things which befit the 1 sound 
trine: | 2 2doctrine: that aged men be temperate, grave, sober- 


2 That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, in patience. 

3 The aged women likewise, that ‘hey be in behaviour 
as becometh holiness, not false accusers, not given to 
much wine, teachers of good things; 


1 Gr. healthful...... 2 Or, teaching.... 


3 minded, *sound in faith, in love, in 4 patience: that 
aged women likewise be reverent in demeanour, 
not slanderers nor enslaved to much wine, teachers 


..3 Gr. healthy...... 4 Or, stedfastness. 


demonstrating their evil character, and the 
intellectual knowledge of God only serves to 
evoke their real hatred to him and to fit them 
for destruction. They ‘‘ profess that they 
know God, but in works they deny him’’; 
and at the last, though they say, ‘‘ Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? and in 
thy name have cast out devils? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works?’ he 
will then say unto them, ‘‘I never knew you; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 
(Matt. 7: 15-27.) 


Ch. 2: 1-10. Titus DirEcTED HOW TO 
Instruct DIFFERENT CLassEs oF PERSONS 
IN THE CHURCH.—Speaking the things that 
‘befit sound doctrine, he is charged to exhort: 
1. Aged men, to a spirit and conduct befitting 
their age and experience. (2.) 2. Aged women, 
to a deportment such as becomes holy persons, 
that thus they may train the younger women 
in those virtues which shall confer blessing on 
the homes over which they preside. (3-5.) 
8. The younger men, to sobermindedness; 

- seeking, also, to influence them by the ex- 
ample of good works furnished in his own 
life, and by the sincerity, gravity, and sound- 
ness of his discourse, thus putting to shame 
opposers. (6-8.) 4. Slaves, also, to submis- 
sion, cheerful obedience, and fidelity to their 
masters, whereby they will adorn the doc- 
trine of our Saviour God. (9, 10.) 

1. But speak thou. In contrast with the 
false teachers before described. The things 
which become (efit the) sound doctrine— 
or, healthy instructicn, the precepts of the 
gospel, obedience to which gives moral health. 
The duties he is to inculcate are to be such as 
befit, are agreeable to, sound doctrine, the 
simple, pure gospel. The errorists, ‘‘ teaching 
things which they ought not’’ (1:11), dealt in 
subjects morally unprofitable, producing no 
fruits in holy living, but mere word strifes, 
and profitless speculations. Titus, on the 


other hand, must enforce those solid virtues 
and practical duties which befit the gospel. 
These are indicated in what follows. 

I. 2,3. Duties or THE AGED. 

2. That the aged men be sober (cir- 
cumspect)—literally, temperate as it respects 
wine ; then, sober-minded, watchful in spirit 
and conduct. The word, doubtless, includes 
freedom from intemperance in strong drink, 
but here probably more than this, circum- 
spection in all things. Grave—or, dignified ; 
referring to their bearing and deportment, a 
manner befitting age and dignity. Temperate. 
In Revised Version, sober-minded. Involving 
the conception of a well-balanced, properly 
regulated mind. A person of discretion and 
sound judgment. (1:8;1Tim.2:2) Sound 
(healthy) in faith, in love, in patience—noi 
morbid or fitful, in these qualities, but in the 
full, natural exercise of them. ‘ Patience,’ or, 
enduring fortitude. Old age is the period of in- 
firmities from the decay of the body, the season 
of loneliness from the loss of the friends of early 
life, who pass away by death; the age when 
life often seems a disappointment and failure, 
as one looks back on the unrealized hopes of 
youth. Itis the blessed office of the religion 
of Christ at such a time to lift the soul above 
querulousness and murmuring and despair, 
and inspire it with patient resignation, heay- 
enly fortitude, and ever brightening hope; 
and it is where this effect is produced in the 
actual life, the gospel shines forth in its 
highest glory before men. ‘‘Those who are 
full of years should be full of grace and good- 
ness, the inner man renewing more and more 
as the outer decays.’’ (Henry.) 

3. The aged women likewise, that 
they be in behaviour as becometh holi- 
ness. A general characterization, of which 
the following are specific points: ‘ Behavior,’ 
or, demeanor. The word includes all that in 
the appearance, bearing, deportment, which 
manifests the inner life. Their outward de- 
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4 That they may teach the young women to be sober, 
to love their husbands, to love their children, 

5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands, that the word of God 
be not blasphemed. 

6 Young men likewise exhort to be soberminded. 


7 In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good 
works: in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, 

8 Sound speech, that cannot be condemned; that he 
that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no 
evil thing to say of you. 
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4 of that which is good ; that they may train the young 
women to love their husbands, to love their chil- 
5 dren, 4o be soberminded, chaste, workers at bome, 
kind, being in subjection to their own husbauds, 
6 that the word of God be not blasphemed: the 
7 younger men likewise exhort to be soberminded: in 
all eines shewing thyself an ensample of good 
works: in thy doctrine skewing uncorruptness, 
8 gravity, sound speech, that cannot be condemned ; 
that he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, 


meanor should befit and attest a reverent and 
devout heart. ‘‘ That their very gait and 
motions, their countenance, their speech, their 
silence, may carry in them a certain decorous 
-and sacred dignity.’ (Jerome.) —‘As be- 
cometh holiness’—or, holy-beseeming. Com- 
pare Eph. 5:38; 1 Tim. 2:10. Not false ac- 
cusers (slanderers)—literally, not devils; 
calumniators, speaking evil of others. Not 
given (enslaved) to much wine. Forbidding 
bondage to the habit of using stimulants, a 
vice common among heathen women, and 
conspicuously so probably in Crete. (Rom. 6: 
16; 2 Peter2:19;1Tim.3:8,11.) Teachers of good 
things. As the natural instructors of the 
younger women, they were to teach them, by 
precept and example, that which is good and 
useful. (Prcv. 31:1, 26.) 

II. 48. Duties oF THE YOUNG, AND OF 
TITUS As AN EXAMPLE. 

4. That they may teach the young 
women to be sober, to love their hus= 
bands, to love their children. Teach... 
to be sober, a single word in the Greek (cwypo- 
vigwor)—literally, make sober, or sober-minded 
—then, train, or instruct with authority; 
probably used because of the authoritative re- 
lation of mothers to their daughters. The 
habitual example and teaching of mothers were 
thus to foster in the younger wives and mothers 
that love for husband and children which 
should bless the home life. Love is the highest 
blessing in an earthly home, and of this the 
wife and mother is the natural centre. The 
union and mutual love of husband and wife 
Scripture compares to that of Christ and the 
Church; and the gospel everywhere blesses 
and dignifies the family, exalting all the 
natural relations, and making the home life 
helpful to the life of holiness. (Eph. 5: 22-33.) 

5. To be discreet, chaste, keepers at 
home (occupied in home duties)—the virtues 
of the true wife, which shed sweetness and 
grace on the home. These the mothers are to 


cultivate in their daughters, and thus fit them 
to carry blessing to the homes over which they 
shall preside. The Christian mother thus 
multiplies and perpetuates her usefulness in 
the homes of her children. ‘ Keepers at home.’ 
Most of the best manuscripts, as the Sinaitic, 
Alexandrian, Ephraem, have workers at home 
(oixovpyovs), a reading adopted by Lachmann, 
Alford, Tischendorff, Westcott and Hort, and 
the Revisers. Obedient (being in subjection) 
to their own husbands. Compare, as illus- 
trating and emphasizing the sanctities of home 
life, and the subordination of the different 
members of the family to its head, Eph. 5: 18, 
14, 22-24; Col. 3:18; 1 Peter 3: 1-6. That 
the word of God be not blasphemed 
(evil spoken of). The domestic virtues in the 
character of the younger wives would com- 
mend the gospel to their husbands and to the 
world, and men observing its power in giving 
grace and beauty to their lives would be won 
to it. (Matt.5: 16; 1 Peter 3:1, 2.) 

6. Young men likewise exhort to be 
soberminded—or, to be discreet. They are 
to cultivate sober thoughtfulness, practical 
wisdom, self-restraint; a thorough self-goyern- 
ment, in which all the faculties and appetites 
and passions are under the control of a sound 
judgment and an enlightened conscience. 

7, 8 In ail things shewing thyself a 
pattern of good works. Asaminister, and as 
still in comparative youth, his own spirit and 
life would be influential with the younger 
men; and he was required to be, therefore, in 
his own person a fitting model for them; and 
this, not in some things, but in all things. 
The duty of the minister to be a pattern, a 
model, for the people is one of the plain teach- 
ings of Scripture. (11 Cor. 11:1; 2 Thess. 3:9; 1 Tim. 4 
12;1Peter5:3.) In doctrine (thy teaching) 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sincer- 
ity, sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned. His teaching was to be marked, 
first, in its spirit, as incorrupt, thoroughly 
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9 Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own mas-| 9 having no evil thing to say of us. Exhort servants 


ters, and to please them well in all things ; not answer- 
ing again ; 
10 Not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity; 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things. 


to be in subjection to their own masters, and to be 
well-pleasing o ‘hem in all things; not gainsaying; 
10 not purloining but shewing all good fidelity ; that 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 


1 Gr. bondservants, 


sincere and earnest; second, in its manner, as 
serious, dignified, not rhetorical, sensational, 
flippant; and third, in its substance and form, 
as healthful in the pure, life-giving doctrines 
and duties inculcated, and in the simple, fitting 
words with which it is clothed; thus avoiding 
all that the serious hearer could condemn. 
* Sincerity ’—in all the older manuscripts this 
word is wanting; most critical editors omit it 
from the text. That he that is of the con- 
trary part may be ashamed, having no evil 
thing to say of you. When the life of the 
preacher is an example of good works, and his 
teaching is in spirit sincere, in manner rever- 
ent, and in substance true, the opposer finds 


nothing to criticise, and is plainly without 


reason in his opposition, He is thus disarmed. 
it is the obvious duty of the minister, as re- 
spects his life and work, to avoid, with all 
‘possible care, any just cause for censure or 
criticism, that the gospel may not suffer through 
imperfection either in his life orin hissermons; 
and though he may not always thus silence 
Opposition, since men are by nature opposed to 
God, he will nevertheless commend himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God 
(20or.4:2); and he who has the consciences of 
the people on his side is likely in the end to 
win their hearts. Evenif he fail to win, he 
is, by such a ministry, ‘‘pure from the blood 
of all men ”’ (Acts 20: 26.) 
III. 9,10. Durres oF CHRISTIAN SLAVES. 
9. Exhort servants (slaves) to be obe=- 
dient unto their own masters. The im- 
mense number of slaves in the Roman Empire 
in the apostolic age, and the spiritual freedom 
and equality which the gospel proclaimed to 
allin the church, made the frequent repetition 
of this injunction necessary. See note, 1 Tim. 
6; 1, and compare Eph. 6:5; 1 Peter 2: 18. 
The gospel gave spiritual freedom, but it 
did not teach communism. It left the civil 
relations of life as they existed (1 Cor. 7: 20-24), 
but it spiritually exalted and ennobled them, 
making the slave the Lord's freeman, and 
exalting the service done the master into a 
holy service done for Christ. So far from 


inciting insubordination, it taught the slave to 
render all the more cheerful service to the 
master, since in so doing he was serving and 
honoring Christ. And to please them well 
in all things; not answering again—they 
should study to make their service acceptable 
to the masters, especially avoiding a contrary 
spirit, or the disposition to set up their own 
will against the will of the master. ‘ Not 
answering again,’ not gainsaying, or, contra- 
dicting. It is obvious that ‘all things’ is here 
limited to things not contrary to God’s law, 
according to the principle, ‘‘ we ought to obey 
God rather than men.’’ (Acts 5: 29.) 

10. Not purloining. Compare Acts 5: 2, 8. 
Petty stealing or purloining has always been 
a vice of slavery; it is a natural temptation of 
men who serve without formal wages, and 
conceive their master’s property as in some 
sense their own. But shewing all good 
fidelity. The Christian slave is to resist 
this temptation, and, instead of yielding to 
this common vice, is to present a marked con- 
trast by showing all good fidelity. His trust- 
worthiness and integrity are to stand unim- 
peachable. ‘Fidelity’ (sion): the only in- 
stance (if it be one) of the word in this sense 
in the Pastoral Epistles. The parallel passages 
suggest, even here, the usual sense of faith ; 
showing all good faith—that is, manifesting in 
their service all the effects of faith. The ser- 
vice rendered to their masters should be a 
service of faith, done ‘‘unto the Lord and not 
unto men,” ‘‘in singleness of heart, fearing 
the Lord,’’ remembering that they ‘‘serve the 
Lord Christ,’ and looking for their reward 
from him,  (0ol.3: 22-25; Eph.6:5-8.) That they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things. The Christian slave is 
to honor the doctrine of God, the author of 
his salvation, by seeking to please his master, 
and showing perfect fidelity to his master’s 
interests; thus manifesting in his character 
and life the excellence and power of the religion 
he professed. ‘‘God deigns to receive an 
‘ornament’ from slaves, whose condition was 
so mean and low, that they were wont to be 
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| 11 all things. For the grace of God! hath appeared, 
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1 Or, hath appeared to all men, bringing salvation. 


scarcely accounted men: for he does not mean 
‘servants’ such as we have at the present day, 
but slaves who were bought with money, and 
held as property, like oxen and horses. And 
if the life of these men is an ornament to the 
Christian name, much more let those who are 
in honor take care that they do not stain it by 
their baseness.’’ (Calvin.) 

Note: A Christian’s duty and usefulness lie 
exactly in, not outside of, the station in which 
God has placed him. The aged, the young, 
the slave, each in his own place, by fidelity to 
the duties of his station, will most effectively 
set forth the power and excellence of the 
gospel. The slave may serve Christ as truly 
and honorably as the master: it is not the 
place, but fidelity to the duties of the place, 
which finds honor before God. The Christian, 
therefore, is not restlessly to seek change of 
station, but to give all diligence to fulfill the 
duties of the station he occupies. No sermon 
is so effective as a life true to its own place and, 
its own work. Its appeal to the conscience 
and the heart, though it be silent, is irresisti- 
ble; and however humble the sphere of such 
a life, before it mere intellectual skepticism 
shrinks away refuted and ashamed. For the 
religion which exalts and ennobles actual life 
must be the religion of God. 

Note, also, the emphasis here placed on 
ethical and practical preaching. The pulpit 
is not to present mere abstract doctrine, and 
leave the people to draw their own inferences 
as to the duties of every-day life. On the 
contrary, it must give plain, practical instruc- 
tion, adapted to all ages and classes of hearers, 
as to the spirit and conduct incumbent on them 
as disciples of Christ. The conscience of the 
people is to be educated, and thus the life 
lifted into a higher sphere of thought and 
action. Above all, the character and life thus 
inculeated in the pulpit, are to find a distinct 
exemplification in the preacher himself. He 
will thus silence opposition, and make his 
words irresistible in their power over the con- 
science and the heart. (Rom.2: 21; 1 Tim. 4:12, 16.) 
Paul enforced his preaching by personal exam- 
ple, saying to his hearers: ‘‘ Ye are witnesses, 
and Grd also, how holily and justly and un- 


blamably we behaved ourselves among you.” 
(1 Thess, 2: 20.) 

11-15. GRoUND oF THE ForEGoING Ex- 
HORTATIONS TO Hoty Living: THE GRACE 
or GoD HAS FOR ITS END THE SANCTIFICA- 
TION oF Mzen.—1. God's grace in the gospel, 
which brings salvation to all men, was mani- 
fested as training us to this end—namely, (a) 
that we should renounce impiety and all 
worldly lusts; (4) that, having thus renounced 
sin, we should live soberly and justly and 
piously in the present world; and (c) that, as 
an incentive to such a life, we should ever be 
looking forward to the blessed hope, even the 
appearing of the glory of our great God and 
Saviour, Christ Jesus. (11-13.) 2. Our sanc- 
tification was the purpose in Christ’s death for 
us: he gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify for 
himself a people peculiarly his own, dis- 
tinguished by zeal for good works. (14.) 
3. These things—namely, the duties of the 
several classes in the church, set forth, ver. 
1-10, and the motives thereto, ver. 11-14— 
Titus is enjoined to teach ; and, in the case of 
the erring and wayward, he is to administer 
rebuke with all authority, suffering no one to 
despise him. (15.) 

11. For—introducing the ground of the pre- 
ceding exhortations; holiness is the end sought 
by the gospel, and Titus is, therefore, to urge 
it on these classes in the church. The grace 
of God—the free, unmerited favor of God to 
sinful men; grace, which was before hidden 
(Eph.8:1-9), but is now revealed in the coming 
and work of Christ. That bringeth salva= 
tion hath appeared to all men—better, as 
Revised Version, hath appeared, bringing sal- 
vation to all men—that is, salvation adapted to 
and offered to all men; not necessarily effectual 
for all men, since its power actually to save 
in any individual case is plainly conditioned 
on personal faith. (Johns:16-18.) ‘That grace of 
God whereby alone it is possible for mankind 
to be saved.’’ (Beveridge.) He emphasizes 
the universal offer of the gospel, as a reason 
for applying it to all the different classes of 
men before mentioned. Compare 1 Tim. 2: 
4; 4:10. 
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intent that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly and righteously and godly 

13 in this present 1 world; looking for the blessed hope 
and appearing of the glory “of the great God and 


1 Or, age...... 2 Or, of our great God and Saviour. 


12. Teaching us. The Greek word here, 
(madévea), as used in the New Testament, has 
no exact equivalent in the English. It is more 
than teaching; rather, exercising, training. 
Men are deprayed, sinful; and the gospel, in 
its requirements of self-denial, resistance of 
temptation, holy self-discipline, is conceived 
as an educative, disciplinary power, and as, 
through its discipline, delivering us from sin 
and working in us holiness, (1 Cor. 11:22; Heb. 
12:6.) ‘That—introducing the purpose or end 
of the training or discipline of the gospel. 
Denying ungodliness and worldly lusts— 
the means through which sanctification, the 
end designed by the gospel, is secured. The 
denying of impiety and inordinate earthly 
desires, or the firm resistance of the tendencies 
to evil within us, is an essential condition of 
salvation. For salvation does not consist only 
‘in a change of relation to God, in justification, 
pardon, adoption, but also in a change of 
character in us, in regeneration, sanctification, 
and holy living. Jesus saves his people from 
their sins; and this salvation, though all of 
grace, is not passively received, as if the soul 
were a mere recipient, but is actively appro- 
priated through strenuous, persistent conflict 
with evil within itself. Hence the Christian 
life is represented as one of perpetual conflict. 
(Luke 9:23; Rom. 6:12, 13; 8:13; Eph. 6: 10-18; Col. 3: 5.) 
‘Worldly lusts’—literally, the worldly lusts 
—that is, al/ worldly lusts, or inordinate de- 
sires, such as the world cherishes. (Eph. 2:1-3.) 
We should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly—in these three words the language, per- 
haps without intending to define strictly, points 
out the three chief lines of human duty: first, 
the duty we owe ourselves, in maintaining a 
well-balanced mind, a self-governed, self- 
regulated spirit and life; second, the duty we 
owe to our fellow men, in a life of truth and 
justice and equity toward them; and third, 
the duty we owe God, in a life of piety, 
supremely devoted to him. This is the moral 
goal of Christian living, the grand end the 
gospel seeks to reach in its teaching and disci- 
pline. ‘‘Three words express the whole of 


Christianity ; to be strict toward oneself, just 
to one’s neighbor, and pious toward God. If 
thou livest thus, dear Christian, thou livest 
right.’’ (Starke.) (Deut. 10: 12; Eocl. 12: 13; Micah 
6:8; Mutt. 22: 34-39.) Im this present world—or, 
present age, as distinguished from the future 
life, and especially regarded as an evil, sinful 
age. ‘‘In this world—because the Lord has 
appointed life for the trial of our faith.” 
(Calvin. ) 

13 Looking for that blessed hope— 
‘hope,’ not subjective, but objective, put for 
the thing hoped for, as Acts 24:15; Rom. 8: 
24, 25; Gal. 5:5. And the glorious ap- 
pearing (the appearing of the glory). Asan 
incentive to such a holy life. Christians have 
a blessed object of hope; they are awaiting, 
expecting, the manifestation of the glory; 
namely, that which shall be made at the 
second appearing of the Lord Jesus; which, 
as completing his redemption, is the highest 
and most glorious object of hope set before 
the Christian. In this life, he has only the 
beginnings of salvation; but he is expecting 
to share in the glory of God (Rom.5:2), and his 
eye is fixed on Christ’s second coming, as the 
epoch of ‘‘the adoption; to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body’’; when his salvation, now 
only begun, will reach its glorious completion, 
in the redemption and glorification of his 
whole nature. (Rom. 8: 18-26; 1 Cor. 1:7; Phil. 3: 20, 21; 
1 Thess. 1:9, 10; 2 Tim. 4:8; Heb. 9:28; 1 Peter1:13.) ‘*The 
living as Christians, soberly, righteously, and 
godly, is thus grounded in faith in the appear- 
ing of grace (ver.11), and is strengthened by 
the hope of another appearing; namely, of 
glory.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) Of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Whether 
‘great God’ is here a designation of Christ or 
of God the Father, is a question still in debate. 
I regard it as designating Christ for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. The translation, ‘‘our 
Great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’’ though 
not absolutely necessary, is in every way 
grammatically the more natural. 2. The fol- 
lowing context, in the relative clause (ver. 14), 
‘‘who gave himself for us,’’ plainly relates 
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zealous of good works. 


only to Christ, but naturally requires us to 
take the whole preceding expression, ‘our 
Great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’ as its 
antecedent. 38. The evident purpose is to em- 
phasize the greatness of what he gave when he 
gave himself; it would, therefore, be entirely 
natural to present here the supreme divinity 
of his nature, as owr Great God. 4. The des- 
ignation of Christ as God accords with the 
analogy of other Scriptures (Isa. 9:6; John 20: 28; 
Rom. 9:5; 1 Tim, $:16; Heb.1:8); while a passage very 
similar in sense and construction to this occurs 
in 2 Peter 1:11, ‘‘the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 5. The 
Fathers, both Greek and Latin, with rare ex- 
ceptions, so understood it, as do by far the 
larger number of modern expositors, as Calvin, 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Wiesinger, Ebrard, Van 
Oosterzee, Hofmann, Fairbairn, Ellicott, and 
Wordsworth. Others, as De Wette, Huther, 
and Alford, dissent, but, though referring the 
words to God the Father, they, for the most 
part, insist that the passage is a strong testi- 
mony to the supreme divinity of Christ, be- 
cause of the intimate association in it of Christ 
with the Father. 

14. Who gave himself for us. Christ 
‘gave himself’; his offering was purely volun- 
tary (John 10:11-18; 17:19); and it was nothing less 
than himself, his own divine human person- 


ality—‘‘ Himself, his whole self, the greatest | 


gift ever given.’’ (Gal.1:4; Bph.5:25.) ‘ For us’; 
the preposition does not necessarily signify in- 
stead of, but only, in behalf of ; but in this 
context, where it is said, he gave himself. . . 
to redeem, and consequently, as the ransom 
price. it is impossible to exclude the idea of a 
substitution of himself for us. (Acts 20:28; 1 Tim. 
2:6; 1 Peter1:18,19; 3:18.) What he might re- 
deem us fromall iniquity. ‘ Might redeem’ 
(Avrpéonrar); might free us by means of a ran- 
som paid, (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45; Eph.1:7.) ‘ Ini- 
quity (avonia), lawlessness; whatever in us is 
unconformed, or opposed, to the divine law. 
Thus, in Rom. 6:14,sin(éuapria), is, in like man- 
ner, conceived as a master, holding the soul in 
bondage, but from whose control Christ frees 
us. The apostle speaks here of a redemption, 
not from the condemnation, but from the 


power of sin, from sin as an active, controiling 
principle within us. The two cannot, how- 
ever, be disjoined, except in thought; for 
sanctification, or deliverance from the sin- 
power, is everywhere represented asa result of 
justification, or deliverance from condemna- 
tion. See especially Romans, ghapters 6 and 7. 
This redemption from all iniquity, lawlessness, 
has as its final result perfect conformity to 
law; ‘‘that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit.’’ (Rom.s:4.) And purify 
unto himself a peculiar people (a people 
for his own possession), zealous of good 
works—or, a people peculiarly his own. ‘ Pe- 
culiar’—the Common Version is unfortunate 
here, as giving by this word the idea that 
Christians are to be peculiar in the sense of 
being unlike others, whereas the thought is, 
that they, in a special or peculiar sense, belong 
to Christ, and that the badge of his ownership 
in them is their zeal for good works. As 
Israel in the Old Testament are represented as 
God’s chosen people, his peculiar treasure 
(Exod. 19:5,6; Deut. 7:6; 14:2), so in the New Tes. 
tament Christians are Christ’s special people, 
given to him by the Father (John 6:37; 17:6-8) , 
forming the body of which he is the head 
(Eph. 1: 22,23; Col.1:18), and made to him ‘‘a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, apeculiar people,”’ that is, a people spe- 
cially his own. (1Peter2:9.) ‘Christ Jesus, our 
Great God and Saviour, redeemed us to him- 
self, in order that he might make a Christian 
people peculiar to himself, who should then 
indeed be peculiarly his, if they proved to be 
zealous of good works.’” (Jerome.) ‘ Here, 
also, as in Eph. 5: 25-27, Paul brings forward 
the thought, that atonement for sin in itself, 
although the first, is by no means the last and 
the highest end of the sacrifice of Christ, but 
becomes the means, further, for the attain- 
ment of a higher, yea, the highest end, the 
sanctification of the pardoned sinner, and his 
renewal after the glorious image of God.’ 
(Van Oosterzee.) He came, not only to deliver 
us from all condemnation, but also, through 


i this deliverance, to purify us from all sin; 


hence the evidence that we are Christ’s own is 
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CHAPTER III. 


pet them in mind to be subject to principalities and 


powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to every 


_ good work. 


2 To speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but gen- 
tle, shewing all meekness unto all men. 


1 Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, 
to authorities, to be obedient, to be ready unto every 
2 good work, to speak evil of no man, not to be con- 
tentious, to be gentle, shewing all meekness toward 


1 Gr. commandment. 


that we bear his moral likeness and walk in 
his steps. ‘Zealous of good works.’ ‘' Who- 
ever is confident in him as our Saviour, who 
gave himself for us, should also be zealous of 
good works, since this was the purpose for 
which he gave himself for us; and whoever 
lives in the hope that he will reveal himself as 
our God in glory, he should show by his con- 
duct in this present time that he is awaiting 
such a revelation of him, who for such a pur- 
pose gave himself for us.’? (Hofmann.) 

15. These things speak, and exhort, and 
rebuke with all authority. ‘These things’ 


_—the duties mentioned in verses 1-10. ‘Speak, 


and exhort ’—the general duty of Titus toward 
all his hearers. ‘Rebuke’—a special duty 
toward the careless and disobedient. ‘ With 
all authority ’—or, authoritativeness—that is, 
with all the authority belonging to his office, 
‘‘with every sort of imperative earnestness, as 
of one having a right to enjoin.’”’ Let no 
man despise thee—do not suffer thy author- 
ity to be despised. Here the thought is, not 
as 1 Tim. 4: 11, ‘‘Let no man despise thy 
youth’’—that is, give no occasion to any one 
to despise thee, but rather, do not permit thy 
authority to be disregarded ; insist firmly on 
obedience. The reason for this injunction to 
self-assertion probably lay in the Cretan char- 
acter, which could be best influenced by au- 
thority. ‘‘ Mere doctrine is not enough, Thou 
must exhort and rebuke with all earnestness, 
and not suffer thyself to be despised.’’ (Hed- 


inger.) 


Ch. 3:1,2. Tuer Conpuct To BE Rer- 
QUIRED OF CHRISTIANS IN THEIR RELA- 
TIONS TO GOVERNMENT AND TO SOCIETY.— 
Titus is enjoined to remind them—l. To 
subject themselves to the civil authori- 
ties; and, 2. To exercise the virtues of good 
citizens and healthful members of society. 

1. Put them in mind—as of a duty already 
known, but in danger of being forgotten. Te 


be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates.. The direction is de- 
signed to cover all the Christian’s relations to 
the State, whether to the supreme govern- 
ment, to governors, or to others in subordi- 
nate authority; in all these relations, he is to 
maintain the attitude of subjection; except 
when obedience to human authority would be 
disobedience to God; and even then, while 
declining to obey, he is to submit to the pen- 
alty. (Acts 4:19, 20; 5:29.) Insubordination to 
civil authority, especially to the hated Roman 
dominion, was a common temptation of the 
Jews, as the frequent and bloody insurrections 
of that period show. It is said to have been 
especially common among the Cretans, who 
had formerly lived under democratic institu- 
tions, and who, since the subjection of the 
island to Rome, B. c. 67, had engaged in fre- 
quent and bloody rebellions. (Polybius II.46.) 
This was also a false charge made against 
Christians, and was a not unfrequent pretext 
for their persecution. Hence the more ur- 
gently Christ and the apostles enjoin on them 
a quiet submission to the powers that be. (Matt. 
22:21; Rom, 13:1-7; 1 Tim. 2:1, 2; 1 Peter2:15-17,) To be 
ready to every good work—prompt and 
hearty in obedience to every righteous law, 
and in doing what befits loyal citizens and 
good men. To those so doing, rulers are not a 
‘“‘terror,”’ rather, they are ‘‘for the praise of 
them that do well.’’ (Phil. 4:8.) 

2 To speak evil of no man. This does 
not refer to speaking evil of rulers only (Acts 
23:5; 2 Peter 2:10; Judes), but forbids indulgence in 
slander or evil speaking of any one. It pro- 
hibits all uncharitable talk. (Prov. 17:9; Eph 4: 
29-32; Col. 3:8; James 1:26 ; 4:12; 1 Peter 2:1; 3:9; Jude 9.) 
To be no brawlers—not to he contentious— 
not quarrelsome, or disposed to dispute or 
wrangle, (1Tim.3:3) But gentle—the word 
signifies to be moderate in one’s passions, fair, 
equitable; then to be forbearing, clement. 
(Phil. 4:5; 1 Tim.3:3; James 3:17.) Showing alJ 
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3 For we ourselves also were sometime foolish, dis- 
obedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, 
living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one 
another, 

4 But after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared. 


8 all men. For we also were aforetime foolish, dis- 
obedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleas- 
ures, living in malice and envy, hateful, hating one 

4 another. But when the kindness of God our 


meekness (gentleness) to all men. (1 Cor. 4: 
21; Gal.6:1.) The believer, in all the relations 
of life, is to be, in spirit and bearing, gentle, 
kind, considerate; and this, not to friends 
only, but to all classes of men. 

3-7. SucH Dispositions aNnD Con- 
puct TowARD OTHERS, ENFORCED AND 
ILLUSTRATED BY Gop’s KINDNESS AND 
Mercy To us.—l. We ourselves were once, 
like others, foolish and sinful, enslaved to 
pleasures and lusts, and filled with unholy dis- 
positions; yet God’s kindness and love to man 
was manifested in saving us. (3,4.) 2. This 
salvation had its source, not in works wrought 
in righteousness by us, but solely in God’s 
mercy; it was made effectual for us by means 
of the regeneration and renewal effected by 
the Holy Spirit; and it has for its end, to 
make us, through our justification by God's 
grace, heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life. (5-7.) 

3. For we ourselves also—as a reason for 
this forbearance and gentleness toward others, 
he now cites their own former character and 
life in sin, and the forbearance and kindness 
of God to them; but using the first person, he 
includes in the statement himself and all 
Christians, while in the old, sinful life. See 
the similar contrast between the Christian’s 
past and present state, especially Eph. 2: 2-18, 
but also, Rom. 6:17; 11:80; 1 Cor. 6:11; 
Eph. 4: 17-24; 5:8; Col. 1:21; 8: 7, 8. 
Were sometimes (once) foolish—without 
spiritual understanding, or the true knowledge 
of spiritual things; ‘‘having the understand- 
ing darkened, being alienated from the life of 
‘God, through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their heart.’’ 
(Bph. 4:18.) Disobedient—that is, to God, as 
the thought now turns to spiritual relations. 
This is the attitude of the natural heart toward 
God; “‘the carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
aeither indeed can be.’’ (Rom.8:7.) Deceived 
—or, led astray, from God and rectitude. 
(2 Tim. 3:13; Matt. 18:12; 1 Tim. 3:6; 1Peter2:23.) Serve 
ing (as slaves) divers lusts and pleasures. 
The service to these was slavery. They were 


impelled, driven by their own lusts and pleas- 
ures, as the slave is driven by a master. (om. 
6:16; 16:18; Eph.%:3; 2Tim. 3:6.) Living in malice 
and envy—as their habitual dispositions, the 
element in which their lives moved. They 
meditated and sought evil to others, and 
grudged and fretted at the good others pos- 
sessed. (Eph. 4:31; Col.3:8;1John3:12-) Hateful 
and hating one another—with characters 
and dispositions such as to awaken, and keep 
active, hatred one to the other. In social life, 
as man was related to man, instead of mutual 
sympathy, there was mutual repulsion, thus 
dissolving the very bonds of society. These 
fearful results of sin, as seen in heathenism, 
are more fully depicted in Rom. 1 : 29-82. 

4. But after that the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour toward man ap= 
peared. ‘Kindness’ (xpyorérns) — goodness 
practically manifested, benevolence shown in 
act. (Rom. 2:4; 11:22; Eph.2:7.) ‘Love toward 
man’ (WAavOpwria)—love as specially exercised 


toward men; a quality ascribed to men (Acts - 


2:2), and elsewhere in the New Testament 
only used here. The two words are here 
closely related, and are intended to place God, 
in his dispositions and conduct toward men, in 
contrast with sinful men, who live (ver.8) in 
malice and envy, hateful and hating one an- 
other. The argument is: ‘‘The goodness and 
love of God to man, on which our salvation is 
based, should lead us to show benevolence and 
gentleness to all men.’’ (Huther.) If God 
showed such kindness and love to men as he 
has manifested in saving us, we also ought to 
show kindness and love to all men: John 8: 
16; 1 John 4: 7-12; compare Matt. 18 : 32, 33. 
‘God our Saviour’—here, as elsewhere in these 
epistles, God the Father, as the Author or 
Source of our salvation: 2:18; 1 Tim. 1:1; 
compare 2 Cor. 5: 18; 1 John 4:9. ‘The 
whole of the passage which now follows has a 
great similarity with ch. 2: 11-14, and yet has 
a character entirely its own. There the apos- 
tle, in order to stimulate to Christian devout- 
ness, exhibited the holy aim of the redemp- 
tion which men obtain through Christ; here, 
on the other hand, in contrast with the entire 
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but according to his mercy he saved us by the washing 
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of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
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5 Saviour, and his love toward man, a peared, not by 
works done in righteousness, which we did our- 
selves, but according to his mercy he saved us, 
through the! washing of regeneration 2and renew- 


1 Or, laver...... 2 Or, and through renewing. 


unworthiness of unbelievers, he dwells upon 
the grace shown to them, in order to incite 
them to a gratitude which shall first of all 
manifest itself in love toward those who have 
not yet attained the priceless privileges of be- 
lievers.”’ (Van Oosterzee.) 

5. Not by works of righteousness which 


we have done—that is, not by virtue of, in 


consequence of, our works. The pronoun ‘we’ 
is emphatic; he did not save us because of, or 
on the ground of, rightesus works that we did. 
Righteous works performed by ws were not 


_ the meritorious cause, nor the influencing mo- 


_ tive of his saving us. 


‘Of (in) righteousness’ 
—the sphere, or element, of the works denied. 
Which we did—not ‘ have done,’ as the Com- 
mon Version. The aorist form of the verb 


- makes the denial of merit in us, as the ground 
of his saving us, universal; it was not our 
works, either already done. or foreseen as to 
be done by us, that moved him to save us. 


But according to his mercy he saved us— 
“after the measure of, in pursuance of, after 


the promptings of’’ his mercy. The real 
ground of his saving us was in himself, not in 


us. The mercy of God—his own, self-moved, 


. spontaneous compassion, apart from all desery- 


ing in us—originated and wrought our salva- 
tion. ‘‘He saved us; not for foreseen works 
of ours, but of his own free grace and mercy 
alone. Works must be in the saved (where 
is room for them), but not among the causes 
of salvation; they are the way to the king- 
dom, not the meriting price of it; all is upon 
the footing of undeserved favor from first to 
last. Election is of grace; we are chosen to 
be holy, not because it was antecedently seen 
that we should be so. (#ph.1:4.)’’ (Henry.) 
Compare 2 Thess. 2:13; 2 Tim. 1:9; Eph. 
2:8. Observe, nothing is here said of faith as 
a condition of salvation, because the apostle is 
speaking of salvation wholly on its divine 
side, as originating, not in response to some- 
thing existing in, or done by, man, but en- 
tirely within God himself, springing sponta- 
neously from his mercy. (Rom. 3: 20, 24; Eph. 2: 3-10-) 
Through the washing of regeneration. 
The apostle now states the divine acts by 


which the salvation, thus originated, is made 
effectual to men; namely, the regeneration 
and sanctification of the soul; divine acts, 
which, like the salvation itself, are prompted, 
not by men’s deservings, but by God’s preven- 
ient grace. ‘Washing’ (Aovrpsv)—found in the 
New Testament only here and in Eph, 5: 26; 
literally denotes a bath, either (1) the place or 
water in which a bath is taken, or (2) the 
act of bathing or washing, as Eccles. 31 : 80. 
See Lexicons of Cremer, Robinson, Thayer’s 
Grimm’s Wilke. It probably has allusion 
here to the immersion which took place 
in baptism, either to the laver, or place, in 
which that was performed, or to the act of 
baptism itself. ‘‘A reference to baptism, 
which might all the more easily be exhibited 
us a laver (Aovrpév), since it was originally 
performed by the entire submersion of the per- 
son baptized.’”’ (Van Oosterzee.) ‘ Regener- 
ation’ (madwvyevecia), which is used only here 
and in Matt. 19 : 28, signifies a re-birth. Here 
it is applied to the re-sirth of the soul, as 
John 3: 3, 5, ‘‘born again’’; in the other pas- 
sage, it relates to the re-birth of external na- 
ture which will take place at the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, when the earth itself, as well as 
redeemed man, shall be delivered from the 
weakness and pollution of sin, and shall be 
changed into the purity and splendor which 
befit his everlasting kingdom. 

The question to be raised on this passage is: 
Does the apostle use the term ‘washing’ liter- 
ally, to designate the outward rite of baptism, 
and thus affirm that this rite is the instrument 
of regeneration? Or is it used figuratively, 
the sign being put for the thing signified, the 
outward washing of water for the inward 
cleansing of the Holy Spirit? The latter in- 
terpretation, according to which the words 
present the divine act of the Spirit in regener. 
ation, seems to me an absolute exegetical ne- 
cessity. For 1. The apostle is speaking here, 
not of human acts, but exclusively of the 
divine impulsion and the divine acts in the 
matter of man’ssalvation. To interpolate inta 
this series of divine acts, or to identify with 
any one act of this series a purely human act, 
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such as the outward rite of baptism, would be 
utterly inconsistent with the whole scope of 
the passage. The literal interpretation, there- 
fore, would contravene a plain, exegetical law. 
2, In the related passage (Bph. 5:25, 26), Paul, 
when speaking of Christ’s love for the church, 
says, according to the Revised Version, he 
gave himself up for it, that he might sanctify 
it, having cleansed it by the washing of water 
with the word (ka0apicas 7@ AovtpG Tov iSaros ev 
pywart). Here the words ‘‘ having cleansed it 
by the washing of water” are qualified by the 
appended clause, ‘‘with the word,’ clearly 
showing that baptism is referred to only as the 
outward symbol of an inward cleansing, ef- 
fected by means of the divine word, as else- 
where it is said of Christians that they are 
“born again by the word of God.’’ (1 Peter 1: 
23; James1:18.) He thus carefully guards against 
the idea that the inward cleansing, or regener- 
ation, is effected by the outward baptism. 3. 
It is evident, also, that all those passages 
which require regeneration prior to baptism 
forbid the interpretation here that baptism is 
the instrument or means of regeneration. 
The apostolic commission directs the ministry 
first to disciple, and then to baptize (Afatt. 28: 19) ; 
and this order is never reversed in the New 
Testament, but is constantly exemplified in 
the apostolic history. (Acts2:41; 8:12.) Regen- 
eration, therefore, precedes baptism, and can- 
not be an effect of it. 4. The conception of an 
outward rite, either as in itself effecting a spir- 
itual change, or as efficiently conveying divine 
grace, is strongly condemned by Scripture. 
Paul, in his great argument against the Jew- 
ish ritualists (Rom.2) closes with these words: 
“For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumcision which is outward 
in the flesh; but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit and not in the letter, whose praise 
is not of men, but of God’’—a passage which 
denies, in the most positive manner, that a 
mere outward rite bas power, either in itself 
or as a means, to impart spiritual character to 
the soul, or to change a man’s relations to God. 
5. The one condition of salvation in the New 
Testament is personal faith in Christ, a spir- 
itual, not a ritual condition. ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 
is God’s word. Christ does, indeed, say: ‘He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved”’ ; 


but he immediately adds—not, he that is not. 


baptized shall be lost, but, ‘‘he that believeth 
not shall be damned.’’ He thus clearly shows 
that salvation is necessarily connected, not 
with baptism, but with faith; a grace that 
presupposes regeneration. (John 3:14, 46; 6 : 35 
11:25, 26; 1John5:1.) 6, The facts of experience, 
also, show that baptism has no power to re- 
generate; for many baptized persons, not only 
give no evidence of a regenerate character, 
but furnish the most paipavle evidence to the 
contrary. Finally, baptismal regeneration, in 
whateyer form held, has proved one of the 
most fatal errors in the history of Christianity. 
It is precisely the doctrine of ancient Phari- 
seeism, which regarded circum¢ision as in- 
suring salvation, even irrespective of the per- 
sonal character; and its necessary effect, as all 
history has shown, is to destroy in men’s souls 
a sense of the need of that great spiritual 
change which is wrought alone by the Holy 
Spirit, and of which the Lord spake when he 
said, YE MUST BE BORN AGAIN. Evidently, 
then, ‘the washing of regeneration’ is a figur- 
ative expression, the sign being put for the 
thing signified—a figure relating to this sub- 
ject, of constant recurrence in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts 22:16; Gal. 3:27; Eph. 5; 26; Col. 2:12; 1 Peter 
3:21); and the interpretation of it as affirming 
that the outward rite is the instrument, or 
means, of regeneration, is at variance with the 
scope of the passage, the analogy of Scripture, 
and the evident facts of human experience. 
It is evident, also, that this conclusion is 
equally certain if, with some interpreters, we 
translate the adjoined clause ‘‘ even the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,’’ making it exegetical 
of the first clause; for in that case, the wash- 
ing of regeneration is necessarily a figurative, 
and not a literal expression. Amd the re= 
newing of the Holy Ghost. Renewing 
(avaxdwwwors)—if we regard the analogy of Rom. 
12: 2, as also of those passages in which the 
verb is used, 2 Cor. 4:16; Eph. 4:28; Col. 
8: 10—refers to the work of sanctification, or 
the continuous renewal by the Spirit of that 
spiritual life in the soul which was begun in 
regeneration. ‘Renewing’ is simply the de- 
velopment and extension of regeneration, a 
continuous work of the Spirit within the soul, 
through which the new spiritual life advances 
toward complete supremacy and _ possession, 
permeating, purifying, and ennobling all the 
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_ kindness and love to others. 


the Spirit’s presence, and the power and com- 


Christ our Saviour; 


over us. 
are said to be baptized or immersed in the 
' Spirit,.as the body is enveloped, pervaded by 
. the air; as also, Christians are commanded to 


6 Which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus 


7 That being justified by his grace, we should be 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal life. 
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6 ing of the Holy Spirit, which he poured out upon 
7 us richly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that, 
being justitied by his grace, we might be made 


faculties of the man, until he is transformed 
into the full image of Christ. (2 Cor. 3:18; Eph. 
4:13.) These divine acts, regeneration and re- 
newing, by which salvation is made effectual 
to our souls, are manifestations of the kind- 
ness and love of our Saviour God to us, which, 
the apostle argues, should lead us to show 


6. Which he shed on us abundantly 
(poured forth on us richly)—thus fulfilling 
the promises of the Old Covenant respecting 
the pouring out of his Spirit. (Joel 2: 28-32; John 
7: 37-39.) Spirit (wvévua) —literally, signifies 
breath, wind, or air in motion. In accordance 
with this conception, the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented in a figurative usage, as poured out 
upon us, as of a liquid transfusing or flowing 
(Acts 2:17, 18, 33.) In like manner we 


live, to walk, to pray ‘‘in the Spirit,’ as the 
element in which the moral life exists and 
acts. In all these, the richness and fullness of 
pleteness of his influence find axpression. 
Through Jesus Christ our Saviour—as the 
medium through which the Spirit’s presence 
is secured to us. The coming of the Heavenly 
‘Comforter, in the fullness of his power, is the 
direct result of the sacrifice and intercession 
of Christ. Jesussaid: ‘‘I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may abide with you forever, even the Spirit 
of truth.’’ (John 14 : 16, 26; 15:26; 16 : 7; Acts 2: 33; 
2Cor.1:21,22.) Observe the presence and agency 
of the whole Trinity in the work of our salva- 
tion. It has its source in ‘‘the kindness and 
love-to-man of the Father,” ‘‘who shed on 
us the Holy Ghost abundantly”; it comes 
“through Jesus Christ our Saviour,’’? who 
“died for us,” and ‘‘ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us’’; and it is made effectual in the 
soul '‘ by the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

7. That—expressing the design of God in 
saving us through the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit was given for con- 
viction of sin and the inward revelation of 


& 


Christ (Jonn 16: 8,14), thus leading to faith and 
consequent justification. Being justified by 
his grace. Justification, with Paul, is not 
negative merely, the non-imputation of sin, 
freedom from guilt; but therein the soul is 
divinely declared righteous, as clothed with 
all the righteousness of Christ; and it is pre- 
cisely in this new and exalted relation, as ajusti- 
fied soul, is developed a new and holy charac- 
ter and life. Justification, therefore, can never 
be disjoined from sanctification, as the apostle 
shows in Rom. 6. It originates in the free, un- 
merited favor of God, and even the faith which 
appropriates it is ‘‘the gift of God.’’ (Rom.s: 
24; 5:15; 11:5,6; Eph.2:8-10.) We should be made 
heirs. Justification, with its holy fruits, is 
essential to a consciousness of the adoption, 
which makes us children, and consequently 
“heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.’’ 
(Rom.8:14-17.) It was promised to Abraham 
that he ‘‘should be the heir of the world” 
(Rom. 4;13), because from him Christ should 
arise, who was appointed “‘ heir of all things”’ 
(Heb. 1:2), and through whom the glorious in- 
heritance of eternal life shall be given to all 
believers (Gal. 3: 26-29; 4: 4-7);-an inheritance of 
which the Christian has already ‘‘ the earnest,”’ 
in the indwelling of the Holy Spirit (#pn.1: 14), 
and which, in its glory and perpetuity, is de- 
picted as ‘‘an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled and that fadeth not away.’’ (1 Peter 
1:4.) According to the hope of eternal 
life—that is, ‘‘in pursuance of,” ‘‘ agreeably 
to,’’ the hope of eternal life. The grand in- 
heritance in prospect for believers is eternal 
life, which, though now possessed in its begin- 
nings, is set before them as an object of hope, 
the goal of their earthly course (Rom. 8: 18-24), 
and of which, in the inconceivable wealth of 
its meaning, they have been constituted heirs. 
Qa 2; Mark 10: 30; John 3:16; 4:14; 10: 28; Acts13:46; Rom. 6: 
22;1Tim.6:12.) ‘* Wethank this grace that, in- 
stead of being delivered by our guilt to eter- 
nal death, we have come into such relation 
to God as to be heirs of eternal life. For we 
should not have received the Holy Spirit, restor- 
ing us anew to a holy life,—with the reception 
of whom we entered into heirship of eternal 
life,—had it not heen for the grace of Christ, by 
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8 This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful to maintain good 
works. These things are good and profitable unto 
men. 

9 But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and 
contentious, and strivings about the law; for they are 
unprotitable and yain. 


8 lheirs according to the hope of eternal life. Faith- 
ful is the saying, and concerning these things I will 
that thou affirm confidently, to the end that they 
who have believed God may be careful to! maintan 
good works, These things are good and profitable 

9 unto men: but shun foolish questionings, and gene- 
alogies, and strifes, and fightings about the law; 


1 Or, heirs according to hope of eternal life...... 2 Or, profess honest occupations. 


which we obtained that righteousness before 
God, which made us worthy of eternal life 
and of the Holy Spirit. . . . Without merit 
in us, God has redeemed us from the bond- 
age of our former life in sin, and has given 
us the Holy Spirit, through whom-we now 
stand in a new life; and if by virtue of that 
we are now heirs of eternal life, we owe this to 
the grace of Christ, through which we were 
made righteous before God.”” (Hofmann.) 

Of this remarkable passage in ver. 3-7, 
Farrar has well said: ‘‘ If any one were asked 
to fix on two passages which contained the 
essence of all Pauline theology, he would 
surely select Rom. 3: 21-26 and Titus 3: 5-7; 
and the latter, though less polemical, is in 
some respects the more complete.” 

8-11. THis Docrrinr oF A GRATUITOUS 
SALVATION TO BE STRONGLY INSISTED ON 
AS AN INCITEMENT To Good Worxs.—1. 
The apostle wills that Titus strongly affirm 
this doctrine, in order that believers may be 
careful fo maintain good works; but foolish 
controversies and genealogies and strifes about 
the law he is to avoid, as useless and hurtful. 
(8, 9.) 2. A schismatic, after a first and second 
admonition, he is to shun; since, by refusing 
to yield to admonition, such an one is shown to 
be perverted, and to be sinning although self- 
condemned. (10, 11.) 

8. This is a faithful saying—that is, the 
statement in ver. 4-7, as to God’s gratuitous 
bestowal of salvation. ‘Faithful’: worthy of 
confidence, assuredly true. (1 Tim. 1:15; 3:1; 
4:9;2Tim,2:11.) And (concerning) these things 
I will that thou affirm constantly (conji- 
dently)—or, possibly constantly insist, ‘‘make 
them the constant subjects of thy preaching.” 
Compare 1 Tim. 1:7. These things: those 
which relate to the grace of God, just pre- 
sented in ver. 5-7, which form the two motives 
to holy living. That they which have be= 
lieved in God—a designation of the Cretan 
Christians, as distinguished from the heathen 
Cretans who believed false gods. Thus Lu- 


ther: ‘‘those who have become believers in 
God.’’ It of course involves the thought, 
though not directly expressing it, that they 
had believed God by receiving his gospel and 
publicly professing their faith in Christ. May 
be careful to maintain good works—or, as 
others, be foremost, or excel in good works. 
All true inspiration to a life of holy obedi- 
ence comes from a sense of God’s grace in 
saving us. ‘‘ We love him [God] because he 
first loved us.’’ (1dohn4:19.) ‘‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us.’’? (2 Cor.5:14.) The 
doctrines which unfold before men that mar- 
velous self-moved grace, therefore, are to be 
strongly and constantly insisted on, to incite 
to a life of holiness. ‘ Be careful,’ (¢povrigworv) 
‘reflect on something, take an interest in 
something; here, as often in the classics, with 
a suggestion of anxiety.’? (Huther.) The 
word, though used in the Septuagint, is not 
elsewhere found in the New Testament. 
‘Good works’: not merely benevolence, but 
an honorable and holy life. These things— 
the doctrines which reveal God’s infinite love 
to us in Christ, and in which thus lie the 
motives to a true obedience to him. Are good 
and profitable unto men—good in them- 
selves, as great spiritual verities, and useful to 
men, as influencing to beneficent and holy 
living. 

9. But avoid foolish questions, and 
genealogies, and contentions, and striv= 
ings about the law. ‘ Avoid,’ stand aloof 
from; he is to have nothing to do with them. 
The apostle thus describes the subjects, methods 
and spirit of the discourses of the heretical 
teachers ; which consisted in foolish questions, 
not worthy and often not possible to be an- 
swered, mystical interpretations of names in 
genealogical lists, and controversies in regard 
to minute and frivolous points in the Jewish 
law—matters of no practical moment, but 
tending to incessant strife. Repeated warnings 
against these frivolous and hurtful subjects of 
discourse are given in the Pastoral Epistles— 
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10 A man that is a heretic, after the first and second | 10 for they are unprofitable and vain. 
11 after a first an 


admonition, reject ; 
11 Knowing that he that is such is subverted, and 
sinneth, being condemned of himself. 


_ 12 When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, | 12 


A factious man 
second admonition !retuse; know- 
ing that such a one is perverted, and sinneth, being 
self-condemned. 

When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychi- 


1 Or, avoid. 


a fact that indicates probably one of the dan-: 


gerous tendencies of that age, as, indeed, we 
might infer from the frivolous and supersti- 

tious character of it. See 1: 10-14; 1 Tim. 1: 
4-7, and notes there; 6: 4-7; 2 Tim. 2; 23, 
- The vapid, senseless questions often discussed 
inthe Rabbinic writings perhaps give us the 
clearest conception of the utterly inane and 
worthless discourse here reprobated. For 
they are unprofitable and vain—useless 
and morally fruitless. They had no power to 
_ purify and elevate and ennoble the heart and 
_ life. 

10. A man that is a heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject. ‘A 
heretic’: one whois not only false in doctrine, 
- but factious in spiritand conduct; a fomentor 
of strife and divisions, a maker of schisms. 
The noun (dpeos), from which heretic is de- 
' rived, is used in the New Testament, as desig- 
nating not so much a doctrinal error, heresy. 
asa faction, division, schism, sect, although 
_ more or less of error is supposed, as the basis 
of the division (Acts5:17; 15:5; 24:5, 14; 26:5; 28:22; 
1 Gor. 11:9; Gal.5:20); and in some cases an organ- 
_ ized form of error is the main thought. (Acts 
24:14; 2 Peter 2:1.) The exhortation here is similar 
to that in Rom 16:17. ‘' Mark them which 
cause divisions and offenses contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have received, and avoid 
them.’”’ Such a person he is first to admonish, 
and, if necessary, to repeat the admonition: a 
procedure which, in accordance with Matt. 
18 : 15-17, perhaps indicates the ordinary 
method in cases of discipline, and at least 
shows that the offender is to be carefully and 
patiently convinced of his fault, and, if possi- 
ble, to be reclaimed fromit. If these admoni- 
tions fail, Titus is not to contend with the 
schismatic, but to reject him. ‘ Reject ’—lit- 
erally, excuse thyself from, shun. Compare 
Luke 14: 18, 19; 1 Tim. 4: 7; 2 John 10: 11. 
The word does not directly enjoin the exclu- 
sion of the offender from the church, but 
rather, that he be avoided, that his society be 
shunned: but, connected here as it is with the 
usual disciplinary admonitions, it certainly 


suggests this as, at least, the ultimate result, 
Self-opinionative and vain, he has refused to 
be won by kindness and argument; and now, 
instead of gratifying his self-importance by 
the notoriety of a public controversy, Titus 
is to shame him by leaving him unnoticed. 
Factious men and foolish errors are sometimes 
pushed into prominence by being contro- 
verted; whereas, if they were shunned, thor- 
oughly let alone, they would of themselves 
come to nought. A very different rule of 
action is given in cases where the error is, not 
as in this case, foolish but vital, affecting fun- 
damental truth, or where the offense consti- 
tutes a plain breach of morality. (1 Cor.5:1-18; 
1 Tim. 1: 19, 20.) 

11. Knowing—or, since thou knowest, by 
the failure of thy admonitions. That he 
that is such is subverted—turned out of 
the true way. (i Tim.1:6;5:15;2Tim.4:4.) The 
ill success of the admonitions showed that his 
error was not one of the head, which argument 
might correct, but one of the heart, which 
argument might only intensify. And sin-= 
neth, being condemued of himself (sel/- 
condemned). The meaning here is not clearly 
settled; but probably it is either: 1. He 
habitually lives in sin, in spite of the con- 
demnation of his own conscience. The con- 
science has become so perverted, that, though 
knowing himself to be wrong, he still persists 
in a false way. (Rom.1:32;1Tim.4:2.) ‘‘The 
aggravating circumstance is not that the man 
condemns himself directly and explicitly, as 
this might be a step to recovery, but that he 
condemns himself indirectly and implicitly, 
as acting against the law of his mind, and 
doing in his own particular case what in the 
general he condemns.”’ (Ellicott.) Or, 2. He 
habitually lives, not only in error, but in sin, 
and his own evil character and life, therefore, 
condemn him. 

12-15. CLostna Directions aNnD SALU- 
TATIONS. 

12. When I shall send Artemas unto 
thee, or Tychicus. Artemas is not elsewhere 
mentioned, and nothing is certainly known of 
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be diligent to come unto me to Nicopolis: for I have 
determined there to winter. atl 

13 Bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their jour- 
ney diligently, that nothing be wanting unto them. 

i4 And let ours also learn to maintain good works 
for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful. 
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cus, give diligence to come unto me to Nicopolis: 

13 for Mote I have determined to winter. Set forward 
Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their journey dili- 

14 gently, that nothing be wanting unto them. And 
et our people also learn to |! maintain good works for 
necessary 2 uses, that they be not unfruitful. 


1 Or, profess honest occupations...... 2 Or, wants. 


him ; Tychicus, a native of Asia, accompanied 
Paul from Greece to Asia, on the third mis- 
sion ( Acts 20:4); bore the epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philemon to Asia, in 
company with Onesimus, during Paul’s first 
imprisonment at Rome (#ph.6:21; Ool.4:7-9), in 
which epistles he is described as ‘‘a beloved 
brother and faithful in the Lord’’; and again, 
during Paul’s second Roman imprisonment, 
he is sent by him to Ephesus, apparently to 
‘ake the place of Timothy there. (2 Tim. 4:12.) 
Give diligence (hasten) to come unto 
me to Nicopolis. Three cities of this name 
existed within the sphere of Paul’s work, one 
in Cilicia, another in Thrace, and a third in 
Epirus. The last, a city built by Augustus in 
commemoration of his victory at Actium, and 
hence called city of victory, is commonly sup- 
posed to be the one here referred to. For I 
have determined there to winter. He 
does not say here, but there. It is plain, there- 
fore, that he had not yet reached Nicopolis, 
and thatthis Epistle was not written from that 
city, as the subscription falsely states. Arte- 
mas and Tychicus were evidently, like Tim- 
othy and Titus, evangelists assisting Paul in 
his widely extended missionary work; and it 
was the apostle’s intention to send one of them 
to take Titus’ place in Crete, so as to permit 
him to come to Paul at Nicopolis, where he 
would pass the winter. Titus’ work in Crete, 
therefore, was purely temporary, and the 
statement of the subscription, that he was 
‘first bishop of the Cretians,’’? has no basis, 
either in the New Testament or in authentic 
history. It is wholly inconsistent with all the 
known facts. 

t3. Bring Zenas, the lawyer,and Apol- 
los on their journey diligently. The name 
Zenas, is a contraction of Zenodoras. Whether 
he was a Roman or a Jewish lawyer cannot be 
determined, as he is not elsewhere mentioned ; 
possibly he was a Jew, who, after embracing 
Christ, was still called after his former occu- 
pation, as scribe or lawyer. (Matt.22:35.) An 
apocryphal book, entitled ‘‘ The Life and Acts 


' Scripture. 


of Titus,” is ascribed to him. Apollos was a 
Jew of Alexandria, a disciple of John the 
Baptist, eloquent and mighty in the Script- 
ures; whom Aquila and Priscilla taught ‘‘the 
way of the Lord more perfectly’ at Ephesus, 
and who subsequently preached with great 
power at Corinth and throughout Achaia. 
(Acts 18:24-28.) He labored much with Paul 
(1Cor. 16:12); but, though differing in gifts from 
the apostle, he did not, as some affirm, differ 
from him in spirit or in doctrine (1 Cor. 3:3-10), 
as is evident here from Paul’s injunction re- 
specting him. Probably Zenas and Apollos 
were soon to enter upon a missionary journey, 
in the course of which they expected to visit 
Crete. That nothing be wanting unto 
them—that is, for the speeding and comfort of 
their journey. He is to hasten forward their 
journey, by seeing that their needs for it were 
supplied. (3 John 6; Acts 15:3; Rom. 15:24; 1 Cor. 16:6, 11.) 

14, And (éut) though enjoining this on 
thee, the burden should not fall on thee alone. 
Let ours also (of the Cretan churches) learn 
to maintain good works for necessary 
uses—that is, for the needs of Zenas, Apollos, 
and others, thus laboring in missionary work, 
The brethren of the Cretan churches should 
supply the necessities of these missionaries on 
their journey; a direction which shows that 
not only were the elders to be supported by 
the churches (1 Tim. 5:12,13), but also the itiner- 
ant ministry, such as these evangelists assisting 
Paul in missionary labors. It was made a 
part of Titus’ duty, to cultivate in them this 
missionary spirit, and train them in giving for 
the spread of the gospel. Missionary journeys, 
such as Zenas and Apollos were performing, 
involved expense, and this was to be borne by 
the churches. (Acts 15:3; 2 Cor. 11:8; Phil. 4:16; 3 John 
58.) That they be not unfruitful. This 
they should do; not only to supply the ex- 
penses and needs of the missionaries, but still 
more, for their own spiritual life, as develop- 
ing in them the grace of holy benevolence. 
This is a chief end in giving, as presented in 
Covetousness, as a concentrated 
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15 All that are with me salute thee. Greet them that | 15 


‘love us in the faith. Grace be with you all. Amen. 


All that are with me salute thee. Salute them 
that love us in faith. 
Grace be with you all. 


form of selfishness, is a sin so insidious andj ‘‘ Love is represented as having its root in 


deadly, that, whenever it becomes a governing 
characteristic, it excludes the soul from the 
kingdom of God. (Luke 12:15; Rom.1:29, 1 Cor.5:11; 
6:10; Col.3:5)) One of the highest duties, there- 
fore, of the ministry is to cultivate in men an 
unselfish benevolence, (2 Cor.8:1-9; 9:6-15; Phil. 
4: 15-19.) 

15. Ail that are with me salute thee 
—referring probably to Paul’s fellow laborers, 
who were at present with him, and who, as 
well known to Titus, are not mentioned by 
name. Greet them that love us in the 
faith. ‘In the faith’—the sphere, or eJement, 
of their love. They loved him as a Christian. 
The bond of their affection, the element in 
which it lived, was their common faith. 


faith, this again as the bond of fellowship.” 
(Wiesinger.) Christian faith is the enduring 
basis of true friendship; for souls united in 
that are united in common to Christ himself, 
and are thus in eternal union, bound ever 
more closely in the bonds of an everlasting 
friendship. Grace be with you all—a com- 
prehensive benediction, invoking God’s free, 
rich favor on Titus and on all associated with 
him. Amen—not found in the Sinaitic, 
Alexandrian, Ephraem, and other old manu- 
scripts, and omitted by the best editors. The 
subscription is here, as in other epistles, spuri- 
ous; and in this place it is at variance with 
the plain facts of the Epistle, as shown in the 
notes on verse 12. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON 


THE GENUINENESS, 
| 


| The private character and the brevity of this Epistle would naturally make it slow in 
coming to the notice of the churches; yet there are indications in the Epistles of Igna- 
tius that, even as early as the period of the Apostolical Fathers, it had become known 
among the Pauline Epistles. It is acknowledged as such in the Muratorian Canon, in the 
last. half of the second century. Tertullian and Origen, near the beginning of the third 
_eentury, and Eusebius and Jerome, in the fourth, all either name it among the epistles of 
Paul, or quote from it as such. Its genuineness seems to have been commonly admitted 
in antiquity ; but, in the fourth century, some objected to giving it a place in the Canon, 
because of its purely personal character, its brevity, and especially its lack of doctrinal 
. significance, objections, which Jerome, Chrysostom, and Theodore of Mopsuestia notice 
and refute. The internal evidence is all in its favor ; throughout, it breathes the spirit 
‘and bears the mark of Paul. The remarkable and evidently undesigned coincidences in it 
with the Epistle to the Colossians have been pointed out by Paley, and utterly exclude the 
supposition of forgery. (‘‘ Horse Pauline,’’ Chapter XIV.) German criticism has, how- 
ever, assailed this, as it has the other epistles of the first Roman imprisonment. Baur, 
with the Tiibingen school in general, places it among the doubtful epistles. But the 
grounds on which they base this doubt of its Pauline authorship,—such as the occurrence 
in it of some unusual words, etc. ,—if used in testing literature in general, would set aside 
as spurious a large number of the best authenticated works of our own and of former 
times. So clearly does the letter exhibit the personal characteristics of the apostle, and 
so marked are the minute and undesigned coincidences with Paul’s acknowledged writings, 
and with the facts of his life, that the internal evidence leaves absolutely no room for 
doubt, on any grounds which either sound criticism or ordinary common sense would 
justify. It would be far more difficult to account for the manifest presence of Paul’s 
heart and head and hand in a forged epistle, than to account for a few new words, which 
common sense at once explains as natural and necessary in an epistle dealing with a sub- 
ject unusual in its character and scope. 


THE PERSON ADDRESSED AND THE OCCASION. 


Philemon was a resident at Colosse in Phrygia; for Onesimus, his slave, belonged 
there, and Archippus, who is here addressed with Philemon, is alluded to as a minister 
there. (Ver. 2; Col. 4:9, 17.) Whether he filled an office in the Colossian Church is 
uncertain, as Paul speaks of him only as a ‘‘ fellow-worker,”’ which need not imply official 
station ; but he was distinguished for his high religious character and his generous hos- 
pitality to the saints. Probably he was a man of substance, as his house was one of the 


meeting places of the church in Colosse, a fact which suggests that 1t was spacious, such 
Mi 
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as only the wealthier classes occupied. (2.) His conversion doubtless occurred under 
the ministry of Paul, since the apostle, in making his appeal for the slave, says to Phile- 


mon, ‘‘ Thou owest unto me even thine own self besides.’ (19.) If, as is generally — 


supposed, Paul had not as yet personally visited Colosse, it is a natural supposition, that 


pt PPP 


Philemon had come to Ephesus, the metropolis of Western Asia Minor, and had there ~ 
been converted by the instrumentality of the apostle. (Acts 19:10, 26.) The resulting — 


friendship was warm and enduring, leading to constant mutual remembrance in prayer. 


(4.) In regard to the others to whom the Epistle is addressed, it is supposed that Apphia — 


was the wife of Philemon, and that Archippus, spoken of elsewhere as a minister, was 
his son, and the association of their names with his, in addressing the household, cer- 
tainly renders the conjecture not improbable. 


Onesimus, the immediate occasion of the Epistle, was a slave of Philemon. He had, — 


apparently, in some way, wronged his master, and had fled to Rome, where, in the slums 
of the thronged metropolis of the world, he doubtless hoped to elude pursuit. In some 
way now unknown, he came in contact with the apostle, then a prisoner in Rome, and 
was converted. (Acts 28 : 30, 31.) A warm mutual attachment resulted, and to the im- 
prisoned apostle the fugitive slave became, not only very dear, but probably in many ways 
useful. Paul would gladly have retained him ; but, though he does not doubt that Phile- 
mon, if he knew the circumstances, would grant him the service of Onesimus, he is un- 
willing to presume on this favor by anticipating it. Probably, also, Onesimus himself, 
now fully conscious of his wrong, desired to return, and make confession and reparation. 
But at that period, such a course might involve serious hazard to the slave ; torture, or 
even death, might be the result at the hands of a cruel and irritated master. In sending 
Onesimus, therefore, Paul not only commended him to the whole Colossian Church, as 
‘*the faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you’’(Col. 4: 9), but also wrote to Phile- 
mon this marvelously forceful and touching appeal in behalf of the now penitent and re- 
turning servant. The courtesy, delicacy, and tact‘of the Epistle have been admired in all 
ages, and render it in its pathos and beauty unapproached in epistolary literature. Among 
the numerous private epistles which have come down to us from antiquity, while there 
are many that exhibit great wealth of thought and polish of style, with much of spark- 
ling wit, all fall far below this in nobility and elevation of sentiment, and breadth and 
tenderness of sympathy for man as man. In that age of slavery, when more than half 
the Roman world were in bondage, bought and sold as chattels and without rights in law, 
the apostle, looking beyond artificial, earthly distinctions, sees all redeemed men, whatever 
their social position, as one in Christ Jesus, equal before God, bound each to the other in 
the bonds of sacred, eternal brotherhood. From this high standpoint, which was un- 
known to ancient heathenism, but forms the distinctive social characteristic of Christi- 
anity, he pleads with the master for a once erring, but now penitent offender, belonging 
to the despised downtrodden class. The Epistle of Pliny the Younger, written to a 
friend, near the close of the first century, in behalf of an offending freedman, is one of 
the noblest utterances of heathen literature, and has often been compared with this; but 
beautiful as it is, and, in the original, faultless in style, the whole conception of the illus- 
trious heathen is far inferior to that of the apostle. The following is a translation : 

‘‘ Caius Pliny to Sabinianus, health : Thy freedman, with whom thou saidst thou wast 
incensed, came to me, and falling at my feet, as if at thine, clung to them. He wept 
much, much he entreated, and much was the force of his sience. In short, he fully 
satisfied me of his penitence. Truly I believe him to be reformed, because he is sensible 


— 
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| of his wrong. ‘Thou art angry, I know ; and thou art angry justly, this also I know ; but 
clemency has then the highest praise, when there is the greatest cause for anger. Thou 
hast loved the man ; and I hope, thou wilt love him. Meanwhile it is sufficient that thou 
! suffer thyself to be entreated. It will be right for thee to be angry with bim again, if he 
shall deserve it, because having once yielded to entreaty, thine anger will be the more 
just. 
‘Forgive something in view of his youth. Forgive on account of his tears. Forgive 
_ for the sake of thy own kindness. Do not torture him, lest thou torture also thyself; for 
thou wilt be in torture, when thou, who art so gentle, shalt be angry. I fear lest, if to 
_ his prayers I should unite my own, I should seem not to ask, but to compel. Yet I will 
unite them, and the more fully and abundantly in that I have very sharply and severely 
reproved him, strictly threatening that I will never hereafter intercede for him. This I 
said to him, because it was necessary to alarm him; but I do not say the same to thee. 
For perchance I shall intercede again, and shall again obtain; only that my request be 
such as it befits me to »sk and thee to grant. Farewell.’’ 


SLAVERY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


At this period, more than half the population of the Roman Empire were slaves. 
Servile insurrections of great magnitude had occurred, which threatened to upheave and. 
. destroy the foundations of society and government. The Romans lived in constant fear 
of these outbreaks; and the most stringent and cruel laws chained down this vast body 
_ of bondmen. The slave had no rights in law. Absolutely under the master’s control he 
could be tortured, maimed, crucified, or thrown to the wild beasts at his cruel caprice. 
The servile population formed an ever restless, seething, muttering volcano beneath the 
fabric of society, which might burst forth with terrible devastation at any moment. 
- Roman law decreed, that if a master had been slain by a slave, the whole body of slaves 
in his household should be put to death. Only three years before Paul wrote this letter, 
a citizen haying been thus assassinated, four hundred slaves composing his household, 
- men, women, and children, though well known to be innocent of the crime, were relent- 
lessly led to death. Such terrible examples were thought necessary to repress this servile 
element, and protect the masters. 

What was the attitude of the gospel toward this gigantic evil? Plainly, it did not 
proclaim a crusade against slavery as a civil institution ; this would only have been, in 
these circumstances, to excite these oppressed masses to bloody and anarchical revolution. 
Nothing is more evident than the presence of slaves in Christian families in the apostolic 
age, and the requirement of Scripture, enjuining obedience to the master. Christianity 
did not strike at once and directly at the civil relation. But it lifted both master and 
slave into a new relation to Christ, making them equal before God, equal in the church, 
and equal as citizens and heirs of the heavenly kingdom ; and this great fact, as its sig- 
nificance came to be felt, changed the actual relation of master and slave, even where the 
formal, outward civil relation remained. Hence Philemon is not commanded to manumit 
Onesimus, but to receive him, no longer merely ‘‘as a servant; but above a servant, a 
brother beloved.’’ It is easy to see that, as the gospel interpenetrated the social life, and 
created a Christian civilization, this change in the moral and spiritual relation of the par- 
ties would lead to a change in the civil relation, and master and slave, from the first un- 
known in the Church, would also cease to be known in the State. The chief significance 
of this Epistle for all the ages is, that in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free; that 
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(hristianity means the moral and spiritual equality of all men before God and his church ; : 


and that consequently, as it enters and purifies and uplifts the race, there must come, 
through this Christian civilization, as the ultimate result, the equality of all men before 
the civil law. The Epistle thus touches the profoundest social questions of all ages and 
all lands. 


THE TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written during the apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome, A. D. 60-63 : 


and, as he expresses an expectation of speedy liberation, its date may probably be placed 
near the close of this period, A. D. 62 or 63. Tychicus, when departing for Asia, bearing 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, was accompanied by Onesimus; and the 
apostle sends this letter to insure the repentant fugitive a kind reception and full pardon. 
The Epistle is, therefore, to be studied in connection with the group of epistles belonging 
to the first Roman imprisonment. 


LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The helps on this brief Epistle are very abundant and full; only the more recent and 
important will be here named. Among the best expositions are Wiesinger’s, in Olshaus- 
en’s ‘‘ Commentaries ;’’ Meyer’s, in his ‘‘ New Testament Commentary,’’ and Van Qos- 
terzee’s in Lange’s ‘‘ Commentary’; all of which are now by translation accessible to the 
English reader. Van Oosterzee’s, in Lange, is edited by the late Dr. Hackett, who has 
made additions of great value. Among modern English commentators may be specially 
named, Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot. The last named, in his ‘‘ Commentary on Colos- 
sians and Philemon,’’ has added much to the literature of the subject, and produced a 
work very rich in learning and exegetical value. Farrar’s ‘‘ Life and Work of St. Paul”’ 


should also be mentioned, it being quite full and valuable in its notice and analysis of this 
Epistle. 


pakapier 
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pets a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our 
brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved, and 
fellow labourer, 
2 And to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus our fel- 
low soldier, and to the church in thy house: 


1 Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Timothy 
lour brother, to Philemon our beloved and fellow- 
2 worker, and to Apphia “our sister, and to Archippus 
our tellow-soldier, and to the church in thy house: 


1 Gr. the brother... 


e+n2 Gr. the sister. 


1-3. ADDRESS AND GREETING. 

1. Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ— 
not barely a prisoner for the sake of Christ, in 
bonds on account of his cause, but Christ 
Jesus’ prisoner. In other epistles he appears 
as Christ’s servant ; here he is Christ’s prisoner, 
as appointed by Christ to serve in that rela- 
tion. ‘‘ Whom Christ has placed in bonds.”’ 
(Meyer.) (Eph.3:1; 4:1; 2Tim.1:8.) He doos not 
speak of himself as an apostle, because it isa 
private letter, and he does not here wish to 
command, but rather to entreat. ‘A pris- 
oner’: ‘‘ How could Philemon resist an appeal 
which was penned within prison walls, and by 
amanacled hand!” (Lightfoot.) And Tim- 
othy our (the) brother. Paul usually asso- 
ciates his assistants with him in his epistles; 
and in this instance, perhaps, it is to add to 
the force of the appeal, as Timothy was with 
Paul during the three years at Ephesus, and 
must have been well known by Philemon. 
The brother: the well-known brother. Unto 
Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow 
labourer—not elsewhere mentioned, but, from 
his association here with Archippus, it is 
probable that he was a member of the church 
at Colosse, and one with whom Paul had 
labored either there or at Ephesus. It is not 
certain that he wasa minister, although the 
title ‘fellow laborer’ is often applied to min- 
isters (2 Cor, 8:23; Phil. 2:25; Col.4:11), but it is cer- 
tainly not restricted to them, (Rom.16:3.) The 
relation between Paul and him was evidently 
one of tender affection; and, indeed, his char- 
acter was such that the apostle styles him the 
‘beloved,’ expressive probably of the general 
sentiment toward him. 

2. And to our beloved Apphia—better, 
as the Revised Version, to Apphia our (the) 
sister—possibly the wife af Philemon; she is 
not elsewhere mentioned. The name occurs 
often in this form in Phrygian inscriptions; a 


fact which serves to confirm the genuineness 
of the epistle. As the return of the slave 
was a matter that concerned the whole house- 
hold, it was natural that the mistress should 
be addressed as well as the master: her influ- 
ence, also, might be important in leading 
Philemon to a right decision. ‘Our beloved’: 
the oldest manuscripts, as the Sinaitic, Alex- 
drian, Claromontanus, read the sister, a read- 
ing in itself more probable, and adopted by 
most editors. And Archippus our fellow 
soldier—probably a pastor of the church in 
Laodicea, a short distance from Colosse, as he 
is mentioned in immediate connection with 
that church in Col. 4:17. This, however, is 
not certain: the mention of him here, in con- 
nection with Philemon’s household, seems to 
suggest Colosse as his residence, and certainly 
makes it possible that ‘‘the ministry he hac 
received in the Lord” was fulfilled in Colosse 
He is supposed to have been Philemon’s son, 
‘Fellow soldier’: as, like Paul, engaged in 
conflict for the gospel (Phil.2:25: 2 Tim.2:3), and 
possibly as having labored with Paul and 
Timothy during the three years residence in 
Ephesus, A. D. 55-57. And to the church in 
thy house—‘‘the section of the Christians at 
Colosse which met in his house.’’ (Meyer.) 
Of church edifices as such we have few, or 
perhaps no authentic records before the close 
of the second century. Before that time, 
Christians met apparently in private houses or 
such public rooms as might be made available 
for purposes of worship. (Acts 18 : 6; 19 : 8-10; 
28:30.) Probably in the houses of the wealthier 
church members there were rooms large 
enough for such gatherings. Thus we read 
in Col. 4: 15, of ‘‘ Nymphas and the church 
which is in his house,’ and also of Aquila and 
Priscilla, as, both at Corinth and at Ephesus, 
having a church in their house (Rom 16:3-5; 
1 Oor. 16:19): meaning, not the whole church in 
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3 Grace to you 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

_ 41 thank my God, making mention of thee always 
-n my prayers, 

these cities, but a section of it, a house congre- 
gation, precisely as in a large or scattered 
church now, portions of it meet for social 
worship in different neighborhoods. (Acts 12: 
12; 16:40; Rom. 16:14,15.) Possibly some of the 
slaves of Philemon, who formed a part of his 
househvld, were members of the church, and 
it might be desirable, as Chrysostom suggests, 
to conciliate them, and awaken in them prcper 
sentiments toward the returning—fugitive. 
Hence, not the master only, but the whole 
family, the wife, son, and slaves, so far as 
they are Christians, are addressed, and the 
appeal is made to the hearts of all in behalf 
of Onesimus. At the same time he could not 
address them separately asslaves, both because 
an appeal to them in such a connection might 
be offensive to the master, and because, as the 
same Father adds, ‘‘the church knows not the 
distinction of master and slave’’ (Gal.3:28) ; 
hence he addressed the section of the church 
meeting with Philemon and including his 
Christian slaves. In another epistle, sent at 
the same time, he commends Onesimus to the 
whole church, (ol. 4:9.) 

3. Grace to you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ— 
the usual form of invocation in all the Pauline 
Epistles, except First and Second Timothy 
and Hebrews. ‘Grace’: the free, unmerited 
favor of God, through which salvation is be- 
stowed. ‘Peace’: that salvation as experi- 
enced in the soul. The former designates the 
source of salvation, God’s free, self-originated 
favor; the latter, the result of salvation, as 
subjectively realized in the soul, in a new life 
of peace with God. The union of Christ 
with the Father in such an invocation, mak- 
ing him alike with the Father, the source of 
“grace’ and ‘peace,’ could only be impious, 
if the apostle did not regard him as one in 
nature and equal with God the Father. 

4-7. THANKSGIVING FOR PHILEMON’S 
Love anp Fartu.—l. The apostle gives 
thanks to God always for him, making men- 
tion of him in his prayers, through occasion 
of the reports that come respecting his love to 
Christians and faith toward Christ. (4, 5.) 
2. The purport of his prayer for him is that 


and peace, from God our Father and | 3 Grace to you, and peace from God our Father and 


the Lord Jesus Christ. : $ 
4 I thank my God always, making mention of thee 


the exercise of kindness to the saints, which 
his faith had prompted, might lead to the full 
development in him of all those possibilities 
of excellence of character, which, by God’s 
grace, are in us, and thus Christ be glorified 
in him. (6.) 38. The motive or subjective 
grounds of the prayer is the joy and consola- 
tion Paul experienced by occasion of Phile- 
mon’s love, in that the hearts of the saints are 
refreshed by him. (7.) 

4. 1 thank my God—compare the very 
similar thought and expression (om.1:8-10; 
1 Cor.1:4; Phil. 1:3,4; 1 Thess,1: 2,3; 2 Thess. 1:3), ‘My . 
God’: “it isthe privilege of good men that 
in their praises and prayers they come to God 
as their God; ‘ Ovwr God we thank thee,’ said 
David, and ‘I thank my God,’ said Paul.” 
(Henry.) ‘‘In thus thanking God for what 
Philemon was, we see the apostle’s habit of 
recognizing the graces of Christians as the 
fruits of grace.”’” (Hackett.) Making men- 
tion of thee always in my prayers. The 
manner in which his thankfulness found ex- 
pression: it was in thankful intercession for 
him. (¥ph.1:15,16.) Note the unselfish and all 
comprehending character of Paul’s prayers. 
So broad was his spiritual sympathy, that he 
daily spread out before God the condition and 
needs of the multitude of churches and of 
fellow laborers, with whom he was connected 
as spiritual leader, evidently mentioning them 
by name, and entering into their circumstances 
and special necessities with great particularity. 
Compare the passages above cited. Thus 
Luther, in the most exciting and crowded 
epochs of his career, when the cause of the 
Reformation throughout Germany lay on his 
heart, is said to have spent three hours daily 
in prayer. Our Lord himself, amidst the 
intense and blessed activities of his wonderful 
life, probably often ‘‘continued the whole 
night in prayer,” or, ‘‘rising up a great while 
before day, departed into a solitary place, and 
there prayed.”’ Nor was this the outpouring 
of a mere ecstatic devotion; his people and 
their needs formed the subject of these solitary 
pleadings (Luke 22:32; John 17:20); and these inter- 
cessions, begun on earth, he continues evermore 
before the throne in heaven. (Rom. 8:24; Heb. 9: 


effectual by the acknowledging o 


- other disciples from Colosse. 
- presses the occasion of Paul’s thanksgiving 
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5 Hearing of thy love and faith, which thou hast 
| toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints ; 

_ 6 That the communication of thy faith may become 
effectual | every good thing 
which is in you in Christ Jesus. 

7 For we have great joy and consolation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the saints are refreshed by thee, 


brother. 


5 in er prayers, hearing of ! thy love, and of the faith 
which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward 

6 all the saints; that the fellowship of thy faith may 
become effectual in the knowledge of every good 

7 uikng which is in 2you, unto Christ. For I had 
much joy and comfort in thy love, because the 
hearts of the saiuts have been refreshed through 
thee, brother. 


1 Or, thy love and faith.......2 Many ancient authorities read us. 


| %;1John2:1.) In sympathy with Christ, the 


apostle, in like manner, bore upon his heart 
before God the needs not only of the churches 
in general, but of the individual souls with 


- whom he was placed in more immediate con- 


tact. 

5. Hearing—or, while I hear, or, am (often) 
hearing, perhaps from Onesimus, Epaphras, 
who was then in Rome (6ol.1:7;4:12), and 
This clause ex- 


and prayer: he was constantly hearing of 
Philemon’s steadfastness and generous hospi- 
tality and kindness to the saints. Of thy 


' love and faith, which thou hast toward 


the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints. 
The clauses here are transposed, making the 


| figure called chiasm, which might readily 


occurin an informal, friendly letter, especially 
in a writer like Paul, in whom thought often 
outruns expression, and several thoughts seem 
to be struggling for utterance at the same 
moment. The logical order is: While I hear 
of thy faith toward Christ and of thy love 
unto all the saints. The occasion of his thanks- 
‘giving and prayer for Philemon is the con- 
stant report of Philemon’s Christian character 
and kindness. (Ool. 3:3, 4; 3 John 2-6.) 

6. That—connected with ver. 4, as express- 
ing the end or purport of the prayer. The 
communication of thy faith—that is, the 
liberality or kindness shown to the saints, 
which is the fruit of thy faith. See Rom. 15: 
26-2) Cor. 8: 45°9: 18; Philvl+54-Heb..18:: 
16), in all which this word (xowwvia) is used in 
the sense of contribution, the imparting of 
one’s good to others. May become effectual 
by the acknowledging of every good thing 
which is in you in Christ Jesus—better, as 
in the Revised Version, in the knowledge of 
every good thing which is tn you, unto Christ 
—that is, in the full recognition and conse- 
quent possession of every grace and power 
that the Holy Spirit has implanted in you, 
unto (the glory of) Christ. Nothing spiritu- 


ally good dwells in us by nature (Rom. 7:18) ; 
but grace implants a new principle or potency 
of holiness (John 4:14; 1John3:8), which is to be 
developed in all moral and spiritual excel- 
lencies, to the glory of Christ. This new 
principle of holiness finds its development in 
the exercise of an unselfish Christian benevo- 
lence: this is the element in which it grows 
and reaches its full, blessed fruitage in a holy 
character. The apostle’s prayer is, that, 
through the exercise of these offices of kind- 
ness to the saints by Philemon, which are 
prompted by his faith, he may attain the per- 
fect knowledge (ériywos), the knowledge 
which comes by actual possession of every 
grace of experience and character which is 
made possible to us by the new spiritual nature 
that, through God’s gift, is in us. Compare 
the parallel prayer, Phil. 1: 9-11. ‘‘It is beau. 
tifully presupposed here that ‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report,’ they all 
(xav aya0év) have their proper dwelling place 
and home in the bosoms of Christians, and 
that itis their duty, as it should be their glory, 
to furnish to the world the outward proof of 
this inner Christendom, and thus give, each 
one for himself, the evidence that the idea and 
the reality are not in his case separated from 
each other. It is thus that God is glorified. 
(Matt.5:16.)’? (Hackett.) ‘In you’: instead ot 
this, most of the best manuscripts read in us, 
a reading adopted by nearly all editors. The 
Sinaitic, however, reads in you. Unto Christ 
(és Xprordv) is that to which a Christian is eter- 
nally dedicated, the goal of all his living, all 
his experience, all development of character 
—whatever he is or does, or aspires to be or to 
do, all has for its end the glory of Christ. 
(Titus 2:14.) 

7. Forwe have great joy and consola= 
tion in thy love—or, by occasion of thy love— 
the subjective ground, or subordinate motive, 
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8 Wherefore, though I might be much bold in Christ 


to enjoin thee that which is convenient, f 
9 Yet fur love’s sake I rather beseech thee, being such 
a one as Paul the aged, and now also aprisoner of Jesus 
Christ, 
_. 10 I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds: 


8 Wherefore, though I have all boldness in Christ to 
9 enjoin thee that which is befitting, yet for love’s 
sake I rather beseech, being such a one as Paul ! the 
10 aged, and now a prisoner also of Christ Jesus. I 
beseech thee for my child, whom I have begotten 


1 Or, an ambassador, and now, etc. 


for this thanksgiving and prayer was the joy 
and consolation he found in the reports of 
Philemon’s love to all the saints. (Phil.4:1; Col. 2:5; 
1Thess. 2:19, 20; 3:9,10.) ‘We have’—the oldest 
manuscripts have, IJ Aad. Because the 
bowels of the saints are refreshed by the 
brother. ‘The bowels’~—or, more properly, 
the nobler viscera, regarded as the seat of the 
affections, the heart. The reference is, at least 
in part, to the hospitality which Philemon 
showed to the ministers of Christ on their mis- 
sionary journeys. Hislarge-hearted generosity 
and kindness had refreshed and cheered them 
in their work. (Titus3:13; 3John6.) ‘ Brother’— 
placed last for emphasis of affection, and 
doubtless by its tender associations designed 
to prepare the way for the appeal which fol- 
lows. Compare (in the Greek) Gal. 6: 18. 

8-21. APPEAL oF PAUL TO PHILEMON IN 
BEHALF OF ONESIMUS, A FUGITIVE SLAVE, 
ENTREATING THAT HE WOULD RECEIVE HIM 
Back witH Favor. 

I. 8,9. Waiving his right, as an apostle to 
command, Paul, in deference to the claims of 
love, chooses rather to use entreaty, commend- 
ing it to his regard as coming from Paul the 
aged, and now also a prisoner of Christ. 
Wherefore—that is, since I have these evi- 
dences of thy faith and love. Though I 
might be much bold in Christ (dy virtue of 
my relation to Christ) to enjoin thee that 
which is convenient (jitting). He has 
authority as an apostle of Christ to lay as an 
injunction on Philemon that which is morally 
fitting; and he reminds him of this, in order 
to suggest that the request he is about to make 
is right and fitting in itself. ‘‘ That which is 
ethically suitable—thus Paul makes that 
which he desires to obtain from Philemon, 
already to be felt as a duty.’’ (Meyer.) 
Yet for love’s sake~having respect to the 
claims of love. ‘‘It is not Philemon’s love 
{ver.5,7), nor St. Paul’s own love, but love ab- 
solutely, love regarded as a principle which 
demands a deferential respect.’ (Lightfoot.) 
{ rather beseech thee—rather than com- 


mand, which as an apostle was hisright. Being 
such a one as Paul the aged, and now 
also a prisoner of Jesus Christ. He adds 
force to the entreaty by presenting these two 
affecting facts in his personal condition: (a) 
He is ‘ Paul the aged’; and regard might well 
be felt to the request of an old servant of 
Christ, especially one from him who bore that 
loved name. It is not certain what Paul’s 
precise age was at this time. But if, as is gen- 
erally supposed, he had been a member of the 
Sanhedrin, he must have been considerably 
past thirty at his coversion A. D. 36; and as 
this Epistle was written A.D. 62, he would be, 
at the time of writing this Epistle, nearly or 
quite sixty. A life of severe toil and hard- 
ship, with constant bodily infirmities, had 
doubtless made him old in appearance and 
feeling at this age. Lightfoot, with less prob- 
ability, translates: Paul, an ambassador, and 
takes these two clauses as giving the ground of 
his authority to command; adducing in sup- 
port of this view Eph. 6: 20, ‘‘an ambassador 
in bonds,’’ and several instances where this 
word (xpecBirns) is used for an ambassador. 
Thus, also, Westcott and Hort. (6) He is 
now ‘a prisoner of Jesus Christ’; being now 
in bonds at Rome for the sake of his Master, 
and entitled to special consideration as thus 
suffering for the gospel. 

II. 10-12. The apostles appeal is for a 
spiritual child, begotten in his bonds. Ones- 
imus, once, indeed, unprofitable, but now, by 
his changed character, profitable; whom he 
sends back, though, in so doing, he is sending 
his very heart. I beseech thee for my son, 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds—rather, for my child, whom I begat in 
my bonds, Onesimus. Having thus favorably 
disposed the mind of Philemon, he now dis- 
closes the name of him for whom he inter- 
cedes; preparing the way for this, however, 
with two propitiatory considerations: (a) He 
is Paul’s spiritual child, having been led to 
Christ by the apostle. (6) He was converted 
when Paul was in prison, and was thus spe- 
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11 Which in time past was to thee unprofitable, but | 11 in my bonds, 1Onesimus, who was aforetime un- 


now profitable to thee and to me: 


profitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee and 


12 Whom I have sent again: thou therefore receive | 12 to me: whom I have sent back to thee in his own 


him, that is, mine own bowels: ; 
13 Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy 


13 person, that is, my very heart: whom I fain would 


ave kept with me, that in thy behalf he might 


stead he might have ministered unto mein the bonds | 14 minister unto me in the bonds of the gospel: but 


of the gospel : 

14 But without thy mind would I do nothing ; that 
sat benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but 
willingly. 


without thy mind I would do nothing; that thy 
goodness should not be as of necessity, but of free 


1 The Greek word means Helpful. 


cially dear to him. ‘Begotten.’ Compare 1 
Cor. 4:5, as also Gal. 4:19, where he likens 
his anxieties to the birth-pangs of a mother. 
*“Onesimus’—the name signifies wseful, profit- 
able. He was a slave of Philemon, of Colosse, 
who had run away from his master, and at 
Rome had been converted. When sent back, 
in company with Tychicus, he is commended 
to the Colossian Church as ‘‘a faithful and 
beloved brother, who is one of you.’’ (Col. 4:9.) 
Which in time past was to thee unprofit- 
able, but now profitable to thee and to 
me—a play on the significance of his name. 
Once he belied his name, in that, instead ot 
profitable, he proved unprofitable to thee; but 
now, since his conversion, he justifies his name, 
by aspirit and conduct which make him pro- 
fitable, and that, not only to thee, but also to 
me. ‘'To his master he is now to be a benefit, 
since he serves him better than before; to the 
apostle, on the contrary, he is to be such, since 
he is a fruit of his labor, and to be his rejoicing 
in the day of Christ.’’ (Van Oosterzee.) 
Names among the Orientals are significant, 
expressive of something in their experience or 
character or prospects, and stress was often 
laid upon this significance. (Gen,17:15; 32:28; 
Ruthi:20.) Whom I have sent again—or, 
sent back to thee in his own person. Onesimus 
accompanied the letter. (col.4:9.) There is 
no evidence that he was sent back without his 
own consent ; on the contrary, all the circum- 
stances point to his own active concurrence 
in his return. Thou, therefore, receive 
him, that is, mine own bowels. The 
words: ‘Thou, therefore, receive him,’ of the 
Received Text, are wanting in the best manu- 
scripts. With these omitted, it is as if he had 
gaid: ‘‘I have sent him back, though in send- 
ing him I am sending my very neart, so dear 
is he to me.”’ ‘‘The person beloved is called 
the heart itself, because he occupies so large 
a place in the affections.’”” (Hackett. ) 

gIT. 13,14. He would fain, indeed, have 


retained Onesimus with himself, to render, in 
behalf of his master, service to him in his 
bonds, but would do nothing without Phile- 
mons consent, that such a kindness, if done at 
all, might be, on the part of Philemon, not of 
necessity, but of free will. Whom I would 
have retained with me—or, could have 
wished to retain with me—or, ‘‘would fain 
have kept with me’’—that is, if it had been 
proper, had it been best, thus todo. For this 
use of the Greek imperfect tense, called the 
inchoative wumperfect, compare Acts 25: 22; 
Rom. 9:3; Gal. 4:20. ‘‘The imperfect of 
this and similar verbs is not unfrequently used 
where the wish is stopped at the outset by 
some antecedent consideration which renders 
it impossible, and thus practically is not enter- 
tained at all.’’ (lLightfoot.) ‘I’—emphatic. 
I, on my part, could have wished. That in 
thy stead he might have ministered unto 
me. In this long imprisonment, though 
‘“dwelling in his own hired house,” he was 
chained toa Roman soldier; and, thus fettered 
in his personal movements, he would need 
many services such as a devoted and helpful 
young man could render. ‘In thy stead’— 
he assumes that were Philemon there in per- 
son, he would gladly and gratefully render 
such service to him, since he owes him ‘‘ even 
his own self.’ (19.) In the bonds of the 
gospel—the bonds which his service in the 
gospel had occasioned—that gospel which had 
brought to Philemon eternal life. But with= 
out thy mind would I do nothing. He 
would not act on the mere assumption of 
Philemon’s willingness; for, in that case, the 
kindness of Philemon, through the service 
rendered by Onesimus to Paul, might have 
seemed extorted, rather than freely bestowed. 
That thy benefit should not be as it were 
of necessity—as it might be, or at least, 
might seem to be, if he retained Onesimus on 
the assumption of Philemon’s consent. But 
willingly (of free will). He will not have 
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15 For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, 
that thou shouldest receive him for ever; 


15 will. For perhaps he was therefore parted from thee 
for a season, that thou shouldest Lave him for ever; 


16 Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a|16 no longer as a ‘servant, but more than a 1ser- 


brother beloved, specially to me, but how much more 
unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord? 


vant, a brother beloved, specially to me, but how 
much rather to thee, both in the flesh and in the 


1 Gr. bondservant. 


Philemon’s kindness, in granting the service 
of Onesimus to him, even appear as a matter 
of constraint, but will have it appear, as it 
would be in fact if accorded, a favor freely 
bestowed. 
IV. 15,16. Reason for a kind reception 
of Onesinus, founded on the possible design of 
Providence in his flight; since it was, per- 
chance, God’s design, inthe temporary separa- 
tion of the slave, that, through his conversion, 
he might be restored to his master forever, no 
longer in the old relation of slave, but in the 
new and higher one of a Christian brother, 
dear to the apostle, but doubly dear to him. 
If, then, Philemon regards the apostle as a 
sharer with him in the gospel, he will receive 
Onesimus in such manner as he would receive 
Paul himself. For—another reason for the 
cordial reception of Onesimus: Providence 
had marvelously interposed to overrule what- 
ever had been wrong, and had thus presented 
a new aspect of the flight of the slave. Many 
recent interpreters regard the ‘for’ as present- 
ing an additional reason for sending, rather 
than retaining, Onesimus; but, as this is only 
incidental it seems far more probable that 
Paul, after the digression (ver. 13,14) resumes by 
this word, as so often in his epistles, the main 
course of his reasoning for the kind reception 
of the fugitive. Perhaps he therefore de- 
parted for a season (was parted from thee 
for a season) that thou shouldst receive 
him forever—receive him (améxns). ‘‘ This 
peculiar word, as applied here to the new 
spiritual bond, was suggested perhaps by the 
civil relations of the parties to each other. It 
signifies to havein full, to possess exhaustively, 
and hence the meaning here is that Philemon, 
in gaining Onesimus as a Christian brother, 
had come into a relationship to him which 
made him all his own, and forever (aidvov).”’ 
(Hackett.) ‘Fora season’—literally, for an 
hour—that is, for a very brief period, con- 
trasted with ‘forever.’ Compare 2 Cor. 7:8; 
Gal. 2:5; 1 Thess. 2:17. It perhaps suggests 
that Onesimus had not been long parted from 
his master. The apostle conceives here of the 


whole transaction, as seen from the standpoint 
of the divine purpose, as a part of God’s 
providence; and hence he does not say, ‘‘on 
this account he jled,’’ but, ‘‘ on this account he 
was parted from thee.’’ Thus Joseph, though _ 
sold into bondage by the wickedness of his 
brethren, when speaking of the transaction as 
a part of God’s providential plan, says to them, 
‘God did send me before you to preserve 
life.’’ (Gen. 45:5.) Whatever the human motives 
in Onesimus’ flight, God's providence, of which 
it formed a part, overruled it for his high pur- 
poses. The brief separation had resulted in 
Onesimus’ salvation. He had left Colosse a 
wicked, ungodly man; he was returning a re- 
deemed saint. The relation of master and 
slave, as before existing was temporary, ter- 
minating with death; the relation, as now ex- 
isting, in its new and higher scope, when both 
were Christians, was eternal and indissoluble. 
Not now as a servant (slave), but above a 
servant (slave), a brother beloved. He 
would, indeed, have him as his own forever, 
but in a wholly changed relation. Though 
Onesimus might not be manumitted, and 
before the Roman law might remain a slave, 
yet he could no longer be to Philemon as a 
slave. The new and higher relation of a 
brother in Christ threw into the background, 
and made as of no account, the old and earthly 
relation; for in the brotherhood of the saints 
there is ‘‘ neither bond nor free, but Christ is 
all and in all.’’ (Col.3:11.) The common union 
of master and slave to Christ made them mor- 
ally equal, as one in him, and placed them on 
the same footing in the kingdom of God, as 
alike redeemed from sin and its power, and 
alike made heirs of the heavenly inheritance. 
Specially to me—specially beloved—as being 
his son in the faith, and as having ministered 
to him in his imprisonment. But how much 
more unto thee, both in the flesh and in 
the Lord—as a member of thy household, and 
as a fellow believer in Christ. ‘In the flesh, 
and in the Lord’—“‘ specifies the two domains 
in which Onesimus will be to him yet far more 
a beloved brother than to the apostle, namely, 
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17 If thou count me therefore a partner, receive him | 17 Lord. If-then thou countest me a partner, receive 


as myself. 
18 If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put 
that on mine account; 

19 I Paul have written ii with mine own hand, I will 
repay it: albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest 
unto me even thine own self besides. 

20 Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord: 
refresh my bowels in the Lord. 


18 him as myself. But if he hath wronged thee at all 
19 or oweth thee aught, put that to mine account; it 
Paul write it with mine own hand, | will repay it: 
that I say not unto thee how that thou owest to me 
20 even thine own self besides, Yea, brother, let me have 


1joy of thee in the Lord: refresh my heart in Christ, 


1 Or, help. 


in the flesh—that is, in the sphere pertaining to 
the material nature of man, in things conse- 
quently that concern the bodily life and needs, 
and in the Lord, that is, in the higher spiritual 
life-sp here of fellowship with Christ.’’ (Meyer. ) 
If thou count me therefore a partner— 
that is, a partaker with thee of the Christian 
fuith and hope. The word, in this relation, 
has the idea of an intimate friend, but one who 
is such in consequence of sharing, in common 
with the speaker, in the interests, feelings, and 
hopes of the gospel. The apostle thus dis- 
tinctly makes the case of Onesimus his own, 
and asks his kind reception on the ground of 
the Christian friendship existing between him- 
self and Philemon. Receive him as myself 
—receive him with all the favor, kindness, 
friendship with which thou wouldest receive 
me. ‘‘ What joy would have entered the 
abode of Philemon, if the captive apostle had 
suddenly and unexpectedly stood before their 
eyes in the possession of his recovered liberty ! 
Such a reception he now wishes that Onesimus 
may enjoy in the house of his master.’’ (Van 
Oosterzee. ) 

V. 18-21. Whatever wrong or debt is 
chargeable to Onesimus, the apostle requests 
may be placed to his account, and promises, 
over his own signature, to make good ; remind- 
ing Philemon, however, that, as indebted to 
him for the knowledge of Christ, he owes the 
apostle far more, even his own self, and clos- 
ing with an expression of confidence that 
Philemon will do even more than is asked. Uf 
he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
aught. ‘If’—not as if this were doubtful. 
It is the if of concession—seeing he has 
wronged thee. He concedes that Philemon 
had been wronged. Put that on mine ac- 
count. Whether the wrong, or debt, here re- 
ferred to consisted in a robbery of his master. 
the consequences of which Onesimus had 
sought to escape by flight, or consisted simply 
in the wrong done by his clandestine flight 
and the consequent loss of his service, cannot 


be certainly determined. The hypothetical 
form in which it is presented is supposed by 
some to favor the latter supposition. But 
whatever the cause of the damage or debt, the 
apostle wishes it charged to himself, as to be 
made good by him. ‘Put that on mine ac- 
count’—though his debt, nevertheless reckon 
it as mine. Compare the only other use of the 
verb (Rom.513), where it is rendered imputed. 
Here the apostle asks that the debt, actually 
incurred by another, be imputed, reckoned to 
him. 

19. I Paul have written it with mine 
own hand. I willrepay it. He thus signs 
his name, as toa bond. In the same way, he 
attests his epistles by his signature. (1 Cor. 16: 
21; Col.4:18; 2 Thess.3:17.) In this instance, it is 
possible that the entire Epistle was written by 
his own hand; most of the others seem to have 
been penned by an amanuensis, Paul simply 
adding a few words to attest them. (Rom. 16: 22.) 
Albeit I do not say to thee how thou 
owest unto me even thine own self be= 
sides. Philemon had received the knowl- 
edge of salvation from Paul; he owed to the 
apostle, therefore, himself, in the highest sense, 
in all that belonged to his spiritual life and 
hope. Compare Luke 9: 25. ‘ Besides’—in 
addition to that which I have declared my 
readiness to pay. Paul had begotten him in 
the gospel, and he was indebted thus for his 
very being, as a Christian, to the apostle; a 
debt transcendently greater than any the slave 
could owe his master. The argument in this 
verse is serious and valid; but the delicate 
aroma of pleasantry with which it is invested 
suggests that the apostle, with all the weight 
of care resting on him, was not devoid of 
humor, to relieve the graver side of his char- 
acter and give vivacity to his ordinary inter- 
course with others. 

20. Wea, brother, let me have joy 
(profit) of thee. The emphasis is on me. He 
makes the cause of Onesimus his own; and 
Philemon, in receiving the fugitive kindly, 
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21 Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote unto 
thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more than I say. 

22 But withal prepare me also a lodging: for I trust 
that through your prayers I shall be given unto you. 


21 Having confidence in thine obedience I write unto 


thee, knowing that thou wilt do even beyond what — 


22 I say. But withal prepare me also a lodging: for I 
hope that through your prayers | shall be granted 
unto you. 


will be conferring favor, comfort, on Paul 
himself. J¢is J, not Onesimus, who will thus 
have profit, joy, from thee. Profit—alluding 
in the verb used (évaéunv) to the name (Onesi- 
mus—profitable) of him for whom he is plead- 
ing. The verb is, in this case, all the more 
expressive in that it is commonly used to ex- 
press the comfort, help, a parentshould receive 
from a child. As if he had said: I send 
Onesimus (the profitable one) to thee; do thou, 
by thy Christian reception of him, send an 
Onesimus (profit) to me. Let me have joy, 
by knowing that, with true Christian noble- 
ness, thou dost forgive his flight, and welcome 
him to thy heart as a brother in Christ. In 
the Lord—the sphere of the joy, or profit, he 
sought. It was not selfish and carnal, but 
spiritual joy. Refresh my bowels in the 
Lord. Paul’s heart had been burdened in 
reference to this matter; he would receive re- 
freshing, spiritual relief and comfort, in Phile- 
mon’s cordial reception of the returning fugi- 
tive. The gravest consequences might follow 
an opposite course on the part of Philemon. 
A fugitive slave was generally treated with 
great cruelty. He was tortured, or maimed, 
or sent to the quarries and mines, or even cru-~ 
cified, at the command of an angry master. 
Such conduct in a Christian master would dis- 
credit the highest teachings of the gospel, and 
utterly misrepresent its spirit before the world. 
The moral and spiritual equality of master 
and slave in the church, also, would be seri- 
ously compromised, if Philemon refused to 
recognize the new relation in which Onesimus 
now stood as a brother in the Lord. The case 
of the returning Christian slave was, there- 
fore, of most serious import, not simply as it 
affected Onesimus himself, but also as it stood 
related to the Christian religion before the 
world and in the church; and it might well 
lie as a burden on Paul’s heart, till it was 
settled by Philemon’s reception of Onesimus 
in the true spirit of the gospel and with the 
full recognition of his new position as a Chris- 
tian. 

21. Having confidence in thy obedi- 
ence, I wrote unto thee. He would not 
have Philemon feel that this urgency of en- 


treaty arose from distrust of his love and obe- 
dience; while yet, by the use of the word 
‘obedience’ he delicately hints at his apostolic 
right to command. Knowing that thou 
wilt also do more than I say. He is confi- 
dent that his friend will even surpass in his 
kindness what has been asked. Whether this 
excess in Philemon’s fulfillment of Paul’s re- 
quest refers tosome special favor, not formally 
asked, as Onesimus’ legal manumission, mak- 
ing him a freedman, cannot be determined. 
Alford, Hackett, and most commentators in- 
terpret the words, as probably hinting at 
manumission. Meyer and Ellicott quite de- 
cidedly dissent from this view. But whatever 
may be the fact as to the legal relation, 
Wordsworth has well said: ‘‘ By Christianiz- 
ing the master, the gospel enfranchised the 
slave. It did not legislate about mere names 
and forms, but it went to the root of the evil— 
it spoke to the heart of man. When the heart 
of the master was filled with divine grace, and 
was warmed with the love of Christ, the rest 
would soon follow. The lips would speak 
kind words; the hands would do liberal things. 
Every Onesimus would be treated by every 
Philemon as a beloved brother in Christ.’ 

22-25. CLosING DIRECTIONS AND SALU- 
TATIONS, WITH THE BENEDICTION. 

22. But withal prepare me also a lodg= 
ing. Together with, and in addition to this 
kind reception of Onesimus, be preparing a 
lodging forme. ‘The request for such hos- 
pitality . . . . would serve also indirectly to 
enforce Paul’s application for Onesimus. 
Who could be willing to disappoint the be- 
loved apostle, and compel him in person to see 
how little regard had been paid to his re- 
quest ?’’ (Van Oosterzee.) Thus also, Meyer, 
and most.interpreters. It was Paul’s original 
intention, after visiting Rome, to go thence to 
to Spain (Rom. 15:24,28), but his plans have 
changed, as he is now expecting to go to 
Philippi (Phil. 2:24), and also to Colosse. ‘ Lodg- 
ing’—this may mean a lodging which should 
be hired for him, or an entertainment as guest 
at Philemon’s house. Paul thus courteously 
refrained from assuming that his friend would 
entertain him, although this was doubtless the 
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23 There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow prisoner in 
Christ Jesus ; 

24 Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow 
labourers. 

25 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit. Amen. 
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23. Epaphras, my sae open in Christ Jesus, 
24 saluteth thee; and so do Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Luke, my fellow-workers, 

The grace of Jour Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit, *Amen, 


25 


1 Some ancient authorities read the...... 
result. For I trust that through your 
prayers I shail be given unto you— 
“given’—‘‘ liberated in favor of you.’’ (Acts3: 
14; 27:24.) The word denotes the granting of 
something in answer to a request. ‘Through 
your prayers’—the means through which the 
favor was obtained, (Acts 12:5; 2 Cor.1:11; Phil. 1: 
19; Col. 4:3.) The expectation here expressed of 
release and of further missionary work, also 
Appears in another epistle written about this 
tire (Phil. 1:19-26; 2:24); and the probability is 
that, after the release, he actually visited these 
places, as here indicated. 

23. There salute thee. The persons men- 
tioned here, as sending salutations, are the 
same as those named in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which accompanied this; except 
in the omission here of ‘‘ Jesus, which is called 
Justus.’’ (Col. 4:10-14.) Epaphras, my fellow 
prisoner in Christ Jesus. He was a pres- 
byter of the church in Colosse, but was at this 
time with the apostle at Rome, and was appar- 
ently sharing his imprisonment. As in Colos- 
sians, he is called a ‘' fellow laborer,’’ and 
Aristarchus, a ‘‘ fellow prisoner,”’ it is possibie, 
as Meyer suggests, that these attendants of 
Paul voluntarily took turns in ministering to 
him in his place of confinement (an arrange- 
ment quite conceivable in the freer position he 
enjoyed in this first Roman imprisonment, 
when he ‘‘dwelt in his own hired house’’) ; 
and hence one at one time, and another at 
another, would be Paul’s ‘‘ fellow prisoner.”’ 
Epaphras was an eminently useful and zealous 
servant of Christ, of whom the apostle, when 
commending him to the Colossians, speaks, as 
a ‘‘dear fellow servant, who is for you a faith- 
ful minister of Christ,’ ‘‘laboring fervently 
for you in prayers,’’ ‘‘ having a great zeal for 
you, and for them that are in Laodicea, and 
them in Hieropolis.’”? He has been supposed 
to be the same as Epaphroditus, mentioned in 
Phil. 2: 15, as the name is the same, only ab- 
breviated, but it seems fatal to this that Epa- 
phroditus was not of Colosse but of Philippi, 
and had been sent to Rome from that city, 


2 Many ancient authorities omit Amen. 


whereas Epaphras was sent there from Colosse. 
(Phil. 2:25; Col. 1:7; 4:12.) 

24. Mareus—John Mark, cousin of Barna- 
bas (4cts12: 12,25), who accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas as far as Perga on the first mission, 
and was afterward refused by Paul, when 
proposed for the second mission. (Acts 18:13; 
15:38.) Here, it is evident, he has been again 
admitted among the attendants of the apostle. 
Tradition holds him as the author of the 
second gospel. Aristarchus—a Thessalonian, 
who, with Gaius, was caught and dragged 
into the theatre by the mob at Ephesus, was 
with Paul when he returned from Corinth to 
Asia, and, accompanying him to Rome, is 
mentioned asa ‘‘fellow prisoner’? with him 
there. (Acts 19: 29; 20:4; 27:2; Col.4:10.) Demas 
—aname here honorably associated with Paul’s 
fellow laborers in Rome; but, in the apostle’s 
second imprisonment there, he deserted him, 
‘“having loved this present world.’’? Whether 
this indicated a permanent or only a temporary 
failure of his Christian life is uncertain. (2 Tim. 
4:10.) Lucas—the Evangelist Luke, author 
of the Third Gospel and of the Acts. He is 
called ‘‘ the beloved physician”’ ; and possibly 
as Paul’s health was suffering, especially on 
his second mission, when Luke comes first 
into connection with him, he may have acted 
as his physician, as well as fellow laborer. 
Singularly modest, he makes his presence or 
absence in the apostolic company known in 
the Acts only by the use of the pronoun of the 
first or the third persons; but it is evident that 
he spent a large part of his life with the apestle. 
(Col. 4:14; 2Tim.4:11.) See note in that place. 
My fellow labourers. The wonderful power 
of Paul is seen in the attracting to himself, 
and the inspiring to evangelical work, of the 
large body of assistants, who are constantly 
either laboring with him, or performing ser- 
vice in different parts of the world under his 
direction. 

25. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit. Amen. The shorter 
benediction. (Gal.6:18;2Tim.4:22.) ‘Your spirit’: 
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the pronoun ‘you’ is plural, because including 
with Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, and the 
church in Philemon’s house. (vVer.2.) It in- 
vokes on their spirit the free, rich favor of 
Christ, with all the fullness of blessing it 
brings. ‘Amen’: not in the authoritative 
manuscripts. The subscription here, as in the 
other epistles, has no authority. 

“‘ Among the old manuscripts there are two 
which record atthe end that Onesimus had his 
legs broken on the rack on the cross at Rome, 


and so gained the rewards of martyrdom. 
And with this thought, not perhaps histori- 
cally confirmed, but so entirely in harmony 
with the vicissitudes of that age of the first 
confessors, we may turn our eyes from this 
record of lowly life on earth, upward to the 
scene where the Lord’s servants, though they 
may have been the slaves of men, are exalted 
and ennobled forever on thrones which he has 
prepared for them.’”’ (Hackett.) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THREE among the New Testament Epistles may be regarded as of pre-eminent interest 
and importance—namely, that to the Romans, the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They differ, indeed, widely in purpose and character. The 
Kpistle to the Romans is an exposition, welling up from the large soul and ripe experi- 
ence of the Apostle Paul, of the fundamental character, and world-wide relations of the 
gospel. That to the Corinthians applies the principles of the gospel to the correction of 
grave abuses and errors which had become rife in one of the most prominent New,Testa- 
ment Churches. The Epistle to the Hebrews, addressed to a body of believing Sewse 
whether a single church or an aggregation of churches—seeks to hold them back from a 
threatened apostasy to Judaism by exhibiting the transcendent superiority of the New 
Covenant to the symbolical and transitory system to which they were returning. The 
Epistle is thus more fundamental in character and scope than that to the Corinthians, and 
yields in depth of view and the vital importance of its teachings, only to the Epistle to the 
* Romans. Indeed, selecting from the world’s entire literature two among its most remark- 
able productions, we should readily designate, I think, the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Hebrews. To the former must be accorded the superiority in breadth, comprehen- 
siveness, and power; it glows throughout with the fiery energy of the great Christian 
Demosthenes. The latter, apparently narrower in scope, makes up in depth what it lacks 
in breadth ; in calm majesty what it lacks in vehemence; and pursues its even and tran- 
quil course with an earnestness and intensity of purpose which are in striking contrast with 
the placid smoothness of the style. 

But apart from style the Epistle to the Hebrews presents some aspects of striking 
peculiarity. The authorship, date, purpose, and destination of the Epistle to the Romans 
lie in the clearest sunlight ; that to the Hebrews is in all these points enveloped in an 
almost impenetrable obscurity. It presents the singular problem of a composition written 
in the very blaze of the early Christian period, on a practical topic of momentous interest, 
by a man certainly of virtual apostolic dignity, yet over whose authorship, date, place 
of composition, and immediate destination hangs a mystery like that which surrounds it» 
own Melchisedec. These successive topics I will briefly notice. 


J. AUTHORSHIP. 
]. CURRENT TRADITION. 


Current tradition in the church has assigned this Epistle to the Apostle Paul, and the 
question of authorship turns largely on settling the grounds of this tradition. The evi- 
dence divides itself into two branches—external or historical, and internal. Looking first 
at the former. we find that in the Eastern Church the Epistle was from the first regarded 
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as canonical, and was in some form generally attributed to Paul. Pantaenus, Clement. 
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and Origen, the successive heads of the Alexandrian Catechetical School (180-250 a. D.), 
all regard it in a qualified sense as his. Panteenus, the first whom we know to have 
attached to it the name of the apostle, mentions as an objection to this view the absence 
in its opening of Paul's customary form of salutation, but explains it (fancifully, I think) 
from the apostle’s unwillingness to put himself into seeming rivalry with his Lord, God’s 
special apostle (‘Aréerodos) to the Hebrews. (Eusebius’ ‘* Hist. Eceles.”” VI. 14, 4.) Cle- 
ment, his pupil, finds a weightier objection. He sees in the style the characteristics rather 
of Luke than of Paul, and solves the difficulty by supposing that Paul composed it in 
Aramaic, and Luke, his companion, rendered it into Greek. (Eusebius’ ‘‘ Hist. Eccles.” 
VI. 14, 2-4.) So Origen, while repeatedly citing the Epistle as Paul’s, and declaring it 
worthy of him in its wonderful depth of thought, yet regards the style as quite unlike his 
and far wore classical: ‘‘For no slight reasons,’’ he says, ‘‘ have ancient men handed | 
down the Epistle as Paul's, though by whom it was actually written God only knows. 
Tradition ascribes it partly to Clement, Bishop of Rome, and partly to Luke.’’ (Eusebius’ 
‘Hist. Eccles.”’ VI. 25, 11.) Whether these critical doubts died away or not, the later 
Alexapdrians, as Dionysius (about 250), Alexander (about 312), Athanasius (died 373), 
Didymus (died 395), etc., simply cite the Epistle as Paul’s. 

In Syria the admission of the Epistle into the Peshito version (in the latter half of the 
second century) shows its standing as canonical, though it appears as anonymous, and 
nothing indicates it as being considered Pauline. Yet the later Syrian Church generally 
held to its Pauline origin. Jacob, Bishop of Nisibis (about 325), cites it as from an 
apostle, presumably from Paul; and his disciple, Ephraem Syrus (died 378), refers it 
unhesitatingly to Paul; and in Western Syria the Synod of Antioch (264), in an Epistle 
to Paul of Samosata, couples citations from it with passages from the Corinthians as 
belonging to the same author. 

Elsewhere in the Eastern Church the view became general which ascribed the Epistle 
to Paul. Eusebius of Caesarea (300-350) repeatedly refers to it as his, and enumerates 
fourteen of his Epistles, thus clearly embracing this. (‘* Hist. Eccles.’’ III. 3,5.) Yet he 
speaks of those in the Roman Church who denied its Pauline origin, and he himself, like 
Clement of Alexandria, regards it as a translation from a Hebrew original of the apostle 
(‘‘ Hist. Eccles.’’ ITI. 38, 23) ; and he elsewhere classes it along with the Wisdom of 
Solomon and that of Jesus, son of Sirach, and the Epistles of Barnabas, the Roman 
Clement, and Jude, among the works that are disputed (ypapai évriAeysueva, VI. 13. 6). It 
is attributed, however, immediately to Paul in the sixtieth canon of the Council at Lao- 
dicea (about 350), by Titus of Bostra (died 371), by Basil the Great (died 379), and his 
brother, Gregory of Nyssa; by Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (died 386); by Gregory 
Nazianzen (died 389), by Epiphanius (died 402), by Chrysostom (died 407), by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, and others. Also Theodoret (died 457), in the introduction to his 
interpretation of the Kpistle ; still he does this to contend against the Arians, who rejected 
it as un-Pauline and uncanonical. 

The Eastern Church thus early regarded the Epistle as from Paul, though not until a 
late period as proceeding from him in its present form. The weighty authority of the 
Alexandrian Fathers—Panteenus, Clement, Origen—turns, from our point of view, rather 
against the Pauline authorship, when we reflect that it was probably because the stamp 
of apostolic authority was deemed necessary by them to its canonical validity, and they 
could give it this authority only by assuming that Paul was, at least indirectly, its author. 
Their reasons for denying to the apostle its immediate, and, so to speak, literary author- 
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ship, are far weightier than those which lead them to bring it within the apostolic circle. 


Within that circle no name but that of Paul could be connected with the Epistle to the. 
Hebrews ; and they had the discernment to see the wide difference of style and manner 
between this work and the acknowledged writings of the apostle. 

We turn to the history of the Epistle in the Western Church. In Rome it must have 
deen early known and highly valued, as the Roman, Clement (about 100), employs many 
expressions from it in his valuable Epistle to the Corinthians, though without formal 
citation, or any allusion to its author. Later evidence renders it improbable that he 
attributed it to Paul, as the canon of Muratori, belonging to the end of the second 
century, reckons thirteen epistles as attributed by the Roman Church to Paul, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews being excluded from the list, and, indeed, entirely unmentioned. So 
Caius, Presbyter at Rome (about 210), reckoned but thirteen epistles of Paul; and 
Novatian (about 250), in his works, ‘‘de Trinitate,’’ and ‘‘de Cibis Judaicis,” works 
abounding in Biblical citations, makes no mention whatever of our Epistle, which he 
could hardly have refrained from doing had he recognized it as canonical, not to say 
Pauline. Outside of Rome, Tertullian, of the North African Church, in the close of the 
second, and the beginning of the third century, knows only thirteen Pauline epistles. He 
cites the Epistle to the Hebrews in support of his Montanistic views, and attributes it 
without questioning to B rnabas. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (died 258), leaves it 
wholly unmentioned. Irenzeus, the celebrated Bishop of Lyons (died about 202), rarely, 
if at all, cited the book,—certainly not in his important work against the heretics,—and 
is said to have denied its Pauline authorship. Such was the state of opinion regarding 


* the Epistle in the Latin Church as late as the time of Eusebius of Ceesarea. After the 


middle of the fourth century the tide turned, probably under Eastern influence. Between 
368 and 400, Hilary of Poitiers, Lucifer of Calaxis, C. Marius Victorinus, Philastrius 
of Brescia, and Ambrose of Milan, attribute it to the apostle, while Rufinus, Jerome, 
and Augustine (between 411 and 430) receive the opinion with hesitation. The three 
African Synods—of Hippo (393), and of Carthage (397, 419)—first put the express seal 
of the Western Church upon the canonical validity and the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle ; the two former, indeed, cautiously (‘‘ thirteen epistles of the Apostle Paul, and 
one by him to the Hebrews’’); but the third decisively (“the epistles of the Apostle 
Paul, fourteen in number’’). The decree of the councils was confirmed by the Papal Sce; 
and thence onward through the Middle Ages, with some lingering echoes of doubt among 
Latin writers, the voice both of the Eastern and the Western churches was unanimout 
down to the time of the Reformation. Of late opinions I shall speak subsequently. 


2. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


The historical testimony thus ay pears by no means decisive in favor of the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle. To the view that it came from the apostle zn tts present form, that 
testimony seems to me decidedly adverse. The cnternal evidence, I think, bears against 
it still more strongly. There is, neither in its style, nor form of doctrine, nor mode 
of discussion, nor historical allusions, a single feature which requires, nor, except the 
single allusion to Timothy (13 : 23), which would naturally lead us to attribute it to the 

stle. 
baareea The style bears almost no similarity to that of Paw.—It has nothing of his 
impetuosity and abruptness, none of his favorite expressions and forms of transition ; but 
moves on in an eguable and uniform flow of quiet majesty. In his utmost intensity of 
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emotion the writer is never Abas le to, and never neserifiods, the graces of diction. He 
is a rhetorician, trained in the culture of the’schools, and always writing, as Paul never 
writes, under the habitual sway of that culture. Paul is never a rhetorician ; our author 
ix always a rhetorician. Not, indeed, that Paul does not, in the grandeur of his thought, 
and the native majesty and energy of his diction, often snatch spontaneously some of the 
highest graces of art. And not that our anthor, with his soul profoundly penetrated 
with Christian truth, does not unifurmly rise above the sphere of the mere rhetorician. 
Yet, in his noblest flights, he neither can nor would shake off his habits of rhetorical 
expression—habits which are utterly alien to the mind of the apostle. Nor, while 
certainly inferior in finish and grace of style, can we deny to the apostle, on the whole, 
the superior place as a writer. His largeness and depth of view, his burning energy, his 
confident and majestic tread amidst the Alpine heights of divine truth, give him a 
Demosthenian pre-eminence in sacred oratory ; and his principal epistles stand as perpetual 
proofs that if he often fed infantile Christians with the milk of sacred doctrine, he was 
able to utter among the full grown and mature a wisdom which the wisdom of this world 
has never transcended nor approached. The question between him and the writer to the 
Hebrews is not one of relative excellence, but of likeness or unlikeness. And unlike, in 
their native endowments and style of culture, they certainly are. The one writer would 
certainly never have written the opening verse of the Epistle to the Romans; still less 
would the other have written the sonorous and rolling periods of the opening of the 
Hebrews. 

Second. The author of our Epistle classes himself (2 : 3) among those who received the 
gospel at second hand.—This position the Apostle Paul could never have assumed for a 
moment. He repels almost indignantly any lowering of himself to the second rank, and 
maintains that, equally with the greatest of the apostles, he stood in immediate commu- 
nication with the fountain head of truth and authority. He stands on the highest level 
of apos stolic prerogative, having seen the Lord Jesus, and received from him directly his 
commission. 

Third. Paul was an apostle to the Gentiles.—His whole course of life kept his mind 
open to the world-wide scope and purpose of the gospel. Granting, then, that he might 
write an apostolic letter to his Jewish brethren (whom he loved, we know, with most 
intense and tenderest affection), it is scarcely conceivable that his discussion should not 
have occasionally broken over its bounds, and regarded the relations of the gospel to the 
world outside of Judaism. There are indeed abundant indications of our author’s 
recognition of this universal character of the gospel. Christ tasted death for every man. 
He becomes the Son of man that he may share that flesh and blood of which all men 
are partakers, and thus, through death, deliver men from that fear of death by which 
universal humanity is held in bondage. Thus the idea of the all-embracing purpose of 
redemption certainly lies at the basis of his Christology. Yet it is presupposed and 
hinted at merely. In no single instance does the writer depart from the Old Testament 
representation of Israel as the ‘‘ people of God,’’ and declare directly its widening out 
to the breakinz down of the separating wall, and the admission of the Gentiles to an 
equal standing with the Jews. The discussion confines itself to the Judaistic relations of 
the gospel almost as closely as if the Gentile world had no existence. With a concentra- 
SP of ee ie any popes of authorship, but wholly inconceivable in 
the case of the world-embracing and spressi iri Ve: tle 
Gentiles, with an unswerving sc aleeae eee de ae rt a sie . ee a ey 

d g sing purpose, the writer discusses the relations 
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of the New Covenant to the Old almost as if the extension of that covenant to all 
peoples were wholly unknown to him. A discussion so conducted by one whose life and 
soul were absorbingly devoted to the evangelization of the Gentiles seems wholly incon- 
ceivable. 

Fourth. Form of citations from the Old Testament.—Another objection to the Pauline 
authorship may be found in the form of the citations from the Old Testament. In his 
acknowledged epistles, the apostle makes his citations indifferently from the Hebrew 
original and from the Septuagint, translating and quoting from memory with great 
freedom. Our author, on the other hand, makes his citations invariably from the 
Septuagint, and gives no indication of even an acquaintance with the Hebrew. He 
quotes, too, with verbal exactness, having apparently, at least in the longer passages, the 
text from which he quotes before him ; and Bleek has shown that in the citations from 
the Septuagint, wherever the readings differ, our author draws in general from the 
Alexandrian Codex, while Paul uses exclusively the readings of the Vatican. In their 
modes, too, of introducing Old Testament passages, the observing reader will find a 
uniform and very striking difference. 

Fifth. Difference in the coloring and the prominence given to different features of the 
gospel.—While there is no doctrinal discrepancy, but, on the other hand, an entire 
harmony in the two writers’ fundamental conceptions of the gospel, there is yet a wide 
difference in coloring, and in the prominence given to different features of it. Both hold 
to the pre-existence of Christ; both insist alike upon his sacrificial death. But Paul 
dwells much upon the resurrection of Christ, while our author makes express mention 
‘of it but once, and that in the very close of the Epistle. (13: 20.) On the other hand, 
he dwells upon the ascension and the heavenly high priesthood, while Paul refers but 
once, and that passingly (Rom. 8 : 34), to his heavenly intercession, and in no single 
instance employs the designation of high priest, of which the name (occurring seventeen 
times), and the functions, are the main burden of our Epistle. So an aspect of faith to 
which Paul makes but casual allusion (2 Cor. 5:7) our author makes the basis of his 
formal definition and extended illustration {chapter 11), treating it from the Old Testa- 
ment point of view, while Paul’s favorite phrases, ‘‘justification,’”’ ‘‘ righteousness of 
faith,”’ ete. (Sixacodr, dixaiwors, Sixacocvvn éx riorews), are entirely foreign to him These illus- 
trations of specific differences might be greatly extended, and, in fact, drawn from every 
part of the Epistle. They certainly indicate no contrariety of views in the two writers. 
Every doctrine that is taught explicitely by the one is, I think, implied, if not expressly 
affirmed, in the teachings of the other. We may, I think, in fact, detect in our author 
traces of Pauline companionship and influence. Yet the diversities are very wide, as 
might be expected from different minds, subjected to widely different modes of culture, 
and dealing with a range of subjects exhaustless in their contents and infinite in their 
variety. 

Sixth. Historical reference.—Finally, there is but one historical reference in our 
Epistle that would seem to favor its reference to Paul—namely, the relations of our 
author to the apostle’s favorite young companion, Timothy. (13: 23.) This, however, 
on close examination, seems rather to bear a different testimony. We know of no impris- 
onment of Timothy during the life of the apostle, a deliverance from which could here 
be referred to. So far as probabilities go, it would seem likely that Timothy, summoned 
to Paul’s side in his last imprisonment, shared that imprisonment, and was released after 
the death of the apostle. The most plausible conjecture, therefore, warranted by this 
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allusion, would point to a composition of the Epistle after the death of the apostle, and 
would thus exclude him from the number of possible candidates for its authorship. -With 
any known event during the apostle’s life it is wholly out of harmony ; and, so far as this 
goes, it bears against the view which puts his name at the head of the Epistle. 

Most of the above objections are equally adverse to any form of Pauline authorship, 
whether immediate, or by a dictation of the substance put into form by another, or 
through an Aramaic original translated into Greek by a friend or disciple. Indeed, we 
may dismiss at once, and finally, the idea that the work is a translation. Its rhetoric, its 
Septuagint quotations are against it, and nothing whatever in the Epistle favors it. If 
any New Testament work, this surely bears the impress of an original. 

To whom, then, are we to assign the Epistle? Antiquity connects with it, besides the 
name of Paul, the names of Clement of Rome, Silas, Luke, and Barnabas. For the two 
former there is really no evidence whatever. The use of the Epistle by Clement, in his 
letter to the Corinthians, proves that it was extant in his time, but makes against, rather 
than in favor of, the supposition that he wasitsauthor. Guericke, Ebrard, and Delitzsch, 
follow Origen, in referring the substance of it to Paul and the form to Luke. But the 
hypothesis of such dictation is an unwarranted conjecture, made, apparently, only to save 
the apostolic dignity of the Epistle. The style of Luke has indeed a general superficial 
resemblance to that of this work, in that it bears the impress of culture beyond any other 
New Testament writings, and moves with a certain calm stateliness characteristic of our 
author ; but in all radical resemblances to the style of our Epistle, it is, I think, wholly 
wanting. And an independent authorship by Luke is certainly out of the question. He 
was indeed one of those who received the gospel at second hand ; but his position in the 
church lacked the almost apostolical dignity which clearly belongs to our author; and he 
was not a Jew, which the author of this Epistle certainly was. 

Several modern scholars, as Twesten, Ullmann, Wieseler, Conybeare and Howson, 
follow Tertullian in assigning the Epistle to Barnabas. This is not without some plausible 
grounds. Asa Levite, Barnabas might be specially interested in those priestly aspects of 
the gospel, which in our Epistle are so prominent ; as a Cypriote, he might have stood in 
some special relations to Alexandria; and his title, Son of Exhortation—not ‘‘Son of 
Consolation ’’ (vids 74s rapaxAjcews)—might answer to some features, both of sentiment and 
style, of our Epistle. But nothing that we know of Barnabas warrants our expecting 
from him any such profound Old Testament researches, or such elaborate graces of style 
as characterize our Epistle; and from his residence, more or less protracted, at Jerusalem, 
we might expect clearer references to the temple service than are found in it. Our Epis- 
tle connects the Jewish ritual service rather with the Mosaic tabernacle than with the 
temple, which is not, I think, once expressly named in the Epistle. We may add that if 
Barnabas was the author of the writings which have come down to us under his name, 
then the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot be from his pen; and if it 7s from him, it is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary ordering of Providence that the name of this great leader in the 
church should be transmitted to later ages in connection with an almost worthless forgery, 
and almost wholly dissevered from the work which would have placed him among the 
noblest instructors of the church, and in the very first rank of Biblical authorship, 

The only name, I think, connected with the authorship of our Epistle, for which any 
strong argument can be made, is one wholly unknown in this connection to Christian 
antiquity—that of Apollos, The first to ascribe the Epistle to him, breaking in on the 
settled current of Medieval opinion, was Luther, followed by some of his compeers of the 
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Reformation. This hypothesis once started has found gradually increasing favor. Cleri- 

cus and Semler, Bleek, the Coryphceus among the expounders of this Epistle; more 

recently, Tholuck, Credner, Alford, Lunemann, Kurtz, and among the very latest, W. F. 

Moulton, have given in their adherence to the view which fixes the authorship upon 

Apollos. The grounds for a certain conclusion are doubtless wanting ; but all the positive 
evidence tends in this direction. The author of the Epistle was certainly a Jew, and 
nearly as certainly an extra-Palestinian Jew. He was a person of elegant culture, and 
trained in the arts of rhetoric: for the Epistle is full of fine rhetorical points. He was 
apparently acquainted with the writings of the Alexandrian Philo (though untinctured by 
Philo’s allegorizing and mystical tendencies) ; for the verbal coincidences are too numerous 
and striking to be the result of accident. He was, therefore, in all probability from Alex- 
andria. He stood as a teacher on high and independent ground, and yet was not of those 
who had received the gospel at first hand. He differed widely from Paul in his mode ot 
presenting the gospel; was a far more finished writer and commanded a more eloquent 
style, and yet is actuated by the same spirit, and is in all fundamental points in perfect 
harmony with him. He was profoundly versed in the Old Testament, and had that power 
of fathoming and drawing out its hidden meanings, which would enable him ‘‘ with great 
power to convince the Jews from the Old Testament Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ,’’ 
as witness his treatment of Ps. 8 : 5-7; of Ps. 109: 4; 39: 40, and of the Lord’s Mel- 
chisedec priesthood. All these requisites to the authorship of this Epistle are fulfilled in 
Apollos, and we could scarcely find them more significantly summed up than in the words 
of Acts 18 : 24, 25. *‘ Apollos, a Jew from Alexandria, an eloquent (or lettered) man, 
mighty in the Scriptures, with great power convincing the Jews from the Old Testament 
that Jesus is the Christ.’’ Add to this his further training by Aquila and Priscilla, disci- 
ples of Paul, his companionship with the apostle himself, and the crowning inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, and I doubt if we have much farther to seek for the man through whom 
the Spirit enriched the church with this precious storehouse of sacred truth. 


II. DESTINATION OF THE EPISTLE. 


All that is clear in regard to the destination of the Epistle is that it was directed to 
Hebrew Christians, who had distinguished them:selves by their fidelity and Christian benefi- 
cence (6:10), but had declined from their steadfastness, and had ceased from their 
Christian progress, and were relapsing into Judaism. That they were Christians in Pales 
tine was generally assumed by antiquity, and might naturally be inferred from there being 
no mention of an intermixture of Gentile believers. Yet this reason is scarcely decisive, 
as there may have been in many places Christian bodies preponderantly Hebrew; and 
assuming Apollos to be the author, it seems scarcely likely that he stood in any such rela- 
tion to the churches of Palestine as this letter would imply. It would be more natural to 
find its first readers in Alexandria, a place swarming with Hebrews, and to which the 
style of thought and diction would seem more fitted than to Palestine. This hypothesis 
has been adopted by Credner, Hilgenfeld, Wieseler, Bunsen, Conybeare and Howson, and 
others. Yet it lacks positive support ; there is no certainty that any Christian churches yet 
existed in Alexandria, and the entire ignorance of the Alexandrian Fathers regarding its 
author and history is strongly against it. Stronger reasons, I think, exist for finding, with 
Alford, Kurtz, and others, its original circle of readers in Rome. This view would explain 
the early knowledge and use of the Epistle by the Roman Clement, would harmonize 
with the references (10 : 32-34) to persecutions experienced by the Christians under Nera 
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in the year 64, and under Domitian in about 74, in which express mention is made (Euse- 
bius’ “‘ Hist. Eccles.”’ III. 17) of the confiscation of their goods (10 : 34), and is strongly 
supported by the language of the closing salutation, ‘‘ those from Italy (0: amd ris *Irad‘as) 
salute you.”” Were the language ‘‘those of Italy’? (oi éx ris "Ivadias), “* they that belong 
to Italy,” it might naturally be referred to one who was writing from Italy, and was 
giving to foreigners the salutations of his Italian brethren. But the phrase ‘* those 
from’ Italy (oi ara), indicates rather Italians absent from Italy, and making his letter the 
vehicle of their greetings to their countrymen. Or, of course, it might indicate Italian 
zompanions of the writer, addressing their greetings to friends in some other region than 
Italy. Yet of the suppositions the former is the more probable, and it harmonizes with 
the intrinsic probability that an Epistle of so great importance would be more likely to 
find its destination in Rome. The question stands open. 


Ill. PLACE AND DATE OF COMPOSITION. 


The place of composition of the letter lies in still deeper obscurity than its destination, — 
and is indeed of less importance. According to our previous view, it was not written in 
Italy, and as the place where it was written contained evidently Italian residents, it may, 
as supposed by Bleek, Kurtz, etc., be some seaport town, as Corinth or Ephesus, easily 
accessible to fugitives from the Roman persecutions, especially as these towns had been 
the former scenes of the labors of Apollos. 

As to the time of composition, there is a very general concurrence among all expositors 
in the opinion that it was written somewhere between the years 62 and 67. That the 
Jewish Temple was still standing cannot be inferred from chapter 10, where the present is 
certainly the historical present, and is describing under the present time the arrangements 
of the Mosaic tabernacle, and therefore has no necessary reference to the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Still, if so great a blow to Judaism as the destruction of the temple had actually 
been experienced, it seems hardly credible that the Epistle, reticent as it is regarding his- 
torical events, should not have given some intimation of it; and it seems, on the whole, 
safest to fix the date of the Epistle a little before the year 70, when the flames of civil 
war were reddening the horizon, and giving a fearful significance to the words ‘‘and so 
much the more as ye see the day (the dies ira, the day of the great impending catastrophe) 
approaching.’ (10: 25; compare 1 Cor. 3 : 13.) 


IV. PURPOSE AND CONTENTS. 


The immediate object of the Epistle is to arrest the backsliding of a body of Jewish 
Christians who, having once distinguished themselves by their Christian activity, benefi- 
cence, and constancy under persecutions, were now relapsing into Judaism. To the 
attainment of this end it proceeds with a singleness and intensity of purpose which con- 
trast strikingly with the placid smoothness of the style. It divides itsclf in general into 
a doctrinal or argumentative, and a practical or hortatory part. The argumentative part 
extends from the beginning to chapter 10:19. The practical part extends from chapter 
10 : 20 to the end. In the theoretical portions, however, are interspersed hortatory pas- 
sages of greater or less length, and the hortatory portion is more or less tinged with argu- 
ment. Yet the general dividing line is clear and unmistakable, and the argument proceeds 
on a single line of discussion, aiming to show the superiority of the New Covenant to the 
Old by showing the measureless superiority of Him who was the Introducer, Founder, and 
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High Priest of the New Covenant to the corresponding classes of personages in the Old. 
The analysis of the Epistle is as follows : 


PART L ARGUMENTATIVE AND DOCTRINAL. 
1. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO THE ANGELS. 

Ch. 1. (1) The manifold and fragmentary forms of Revelation in the Old Covenant 
have been replaced by one final Revelation in the Son, who, as Mediator of the New Cove- 
nant, is exalted as high above the angels (messengers), mediators of the Old, as his name 
(Son) is more excellent than theirs. (1 : 1-4.) 

(2) Proof and illustration from the Old Testament of Christ’s superiority as Son of 
God to the angels. (5-14.) 

Ch. 2. (3) Brief exhortation to heed a revelation made by so extraordinary a person- 
age. By as much as the Son is superior to the angels, by so much greater the peril of dis- 
obeying his message than theirs. (1-4.) 

(4) Christ, though as Son infinitely superior to the angels, yet was humbled temporarily 
below them, that, suffering and dying as man, he might rescue and elevate his human 
brethren, and, as a faithful High Priest, ieconcile them to God. (5-18.) 


2. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO MOSES. 


Ch. 3. (1) Christ, as Leader of the New Testament Israel and founder of the New 
Testament house of God, greater than Moses, leader of ancient Israel, and founder of the 
Old Testament hou:e of God. (1-6.) 

(2) Solemn warning to the readers against repeating the rebellion of their fathers and 
excluding themselves from God's Sabbatic rest, as the rebels under Moses forfeited the rest 
of Canaan. (7-19.) 

Ch. 4. (3) The rest of God forfeited by ancient Israel, still open under its higher form, 
as God’s Sabbatic rest, to the spiritual Israel. (1-10.) 

(4) Renewed exhortation in view of the renewed promise of a higher rest, and based on 
the sptritual and searching qualities of the word ; and transition, through their need of a 
sympathizing high priest, to the next and chief topic of the Epistle. (11-16.) 

3. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO AARON, 

Christ, the High Priest of the New Dispensation, superior to Aaron, the high priest 
of the Old. 

Ch. 5. (1) Necessary qualities of the high priest. (1-10.) 

(a) He is taken from among men, that he, as man, may deal tenderly with men. (1-3.) 

(b) Christ is not self-appointed, but called of God. (4.) 

(c) Christ received his priestly office from God, (5, 6.) é' 

(d) In his fleshly nature as man, Christ wrestled with the fear of death, and, learning 
dbedience from suffering, was perfected for his saving and priestly work. (7-10.) 

(2) Long hortatory passage, suggested by the incapacity of the readers to enter on the 
profound discussion before them ; namely, the priesthood of Christ. (5: 11-6: 20.) 

(a) Failure of the readers in that spiritual maturity which they should, by this time 
have attained. (11-14.) 

Ch. 6. (b) To this condition of spiritual maturity just described the writer exhorts 
his readers to hasten forward, and not linger among the elements of the religious life. 
He alarms them with the possibility that their backsliding may become irretrievable, but 
assures them of his better and brighter hope for them. (1-8.) 
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tc) The brighter aspects of the case. The author would encourage as well as alarm. 
He declares to his readers his confidence that under God's covenant faithfulness better 
things await them ; cites his oath to Abraham as a sure ground of confidence, and, remind- 
ing them of their hope which enters the heavenly sanctuary, and rests on the heavenly 


High Priest, thus brings his subject gracefully round to the starting point in the heavenly 


high priesthood of Jesus, from which he had digressed. (9-20.) 

Ch. 7. (3) The royal Melchisedec priesthood of Christ. (1-28.) 

(a) Summary of the Old Testament description of Melchisedec in those historical feat- 
ares which determine the character of his priesthood. (1-3.) 

(5) Personal greatness of Melchisedec illustrated by his receiving tithes from Abraham, 
and that under extraordinary conditions. (4-10.) 

(c) Application of these facts in regard to Melchisedec to the subject. The intro- 
duction of a new priesthood implies the failure of the Levitical, and the abrogation of the 
law for which it stood responsible. (11, 12.) 

(d) This change in the law shown historically in the change of tribe to which the priest 
belongs. (13, 14.) 

(e) The change is shown more clearly in the intrinsic character of the new priesthood, 
which is constituted not after a carnal ritual, but after the power of an endless life. (15-19.) 

(f) A further proof of the superiority of the Melchisedec priesthood, is that it is insti- 
tuted with the sanction of an oath. (20-22.) 

(g) Christ’s Melchisedec priesthood, unlike the Levitical succession, is a single, per- . 
petual, everlasting priesthood, which can thus carry through to completeness its work of 
salvation. (23-25.) 

(A) Exultant summing up of the qualities of Christ’s Melchisedec priesthood neces- 
sary to be allied with those of the Aaronical high priest, to which topic ver. 26-28 form 
atransition. (26-28.) 

Ch. 8. (4) The efficient Aaronical high priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary. (8:1-10:18.) 

(a) Asa royal Melchisedec Priest, Christ has taken his seat at the right hand of God, 
and as Levitical High Priest, he has gone into the heavenly tabernacle. (1, 2.) 

(b) As such a High Priest, Christ must of necessity have something to offer. (3.) 

(c) So vitally connected are these two, the priesthood and the offering, that on earth 
there would be no place for his priesthood, as there exist already there those who make 
the offerings of the law, and whose prerogatives are inviolate. (4.) 

(d) But, in fact, he zs a High Priest, and can, therefore, make offerings, because he 
has the true tabernacle and the true priesthood, of which theirs were but a shadow, and 
a priesthood as much better than theirs as is the covenant, of which he is the Mediator, 
better than theirs. (5, 6.) 

(e) For that it 2s better than the first (this subordinately and in passing) is clear from 
its having superseded it. For God, having found the first inefficacious, replaces it by a 
new, and the former one becomes antiquated and expires. (7-13.) 

Ch. 9. (/) But that First Covenant (for to see how the New is organized, we must 
look back to that, its copy; and to see what the new High Priest must offer, we must 
look back and see what the old one offered) had its ordinances of service, and its sanctu- 
= bperiscr 2 of two tabernacles, an outer or more common, and an inner and holier one. 

9: 1-6. 
(7) Now in the outer sanctuary the priests performed constant ministrations, but inte 
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this inner sanctuary the hight priest went alone once a year, not without blood—he carried 
in there the blcod of slaughtered victims, symbolically, though not really expiatory of 
sin. (6-10.) 

(h) We see, then, what is demanded of our High Priest. It is blood. And as his 
is the true, and not the symbolical priesthood, as he is in the genuine, and not the copied 
sanctuary, he must offer blood that is really, and not symbolically, cleansing. He brings 
his own. (11-14.) 

(¢) This spiritual efficacy of the blood of Christ warrants and demands a New Cove- 
nant, inaugurated, like the First, with blood, but the blood of a nobler victim than that 
of the Old; for Christ has entered into the true antitypical sanctuary, not, like the 
earthly high priests, for repeated entrances, but once for all, never to leave it until he 
comes without sin unto salvation. (15-28.) 

Ch. 10. (5) Summing up of the entire high priestly argument. (10 : 1-18.) 

(a) Finality of Christ’s voluntary sacrifice as opposed to the symbolical sacrifices of 
the law. (1-10.) 

(5) Finality of Christ’s priestly ministration as opposed to the oft-repeated ministra- 
tions of the Levitical priesthood. (11-14.) 

(c) Finality of the New Covenant, and of the sacrifice which seals it as effecting the 
absclute remission of sins. (15-18.) 


PART II. HORTATORY. 


(a) Exhortation to approach God boldly, to stir up each other to love, and not to 
forsake the Christian assemblies. (19-25.) 

(6) The exhortation sharpened by the terrible consequences of apostasy. (26-31.) 

(c) Encouragement from past fidelity, and exhortation not to throw away its fruits. 
(32-39. ) 

Ch. 11. (2) Encouraging survey of the achievements of faith in Jewish history. 
Muster roll of the heroes of faith. (1-40.) 

(a) Illustrations of faith in the antediluvian believers, (1-7.) 

(b) Example of Abraham and Sarah. (8-12.) 

(c) Retrospective glance at the above-cited believers. (13-16.) 

(d) Examples of the Jewish patriarchs. (17-22.) 

(e) Example of Moses. (23-29.) 

(f) Examples from the Exodus of Israel to the time of the Maccabees. (30-40.) 

Ch. 12. (3) Renewed exhortations, suggested chiefly by this historical survey. (12 : 1-29.| 

(a) Incitement to endurance from the encompassing presence of this host of witnesses, 
and especially of Jesus, their Leader. (1-3.) 

(b) Their afflictions the fruits of God’s chastening love. (4-11.) 

(c) They are to resist firmly all relaxing tendencies by cultivating unity, purity, and 
zonstant watchfulness. (12-17.) 

(d) They are to hearken to these exhortations in view of the grandeur and exalted 
character of the New Covenant, and the danger of disregarding its blessings and claims. 
(18-29. ) 

CONCLUSION. 

Ch. 13. (1) Practical admonitions of a general character. (1-9.) 

(2) Renewed exhortations against apostasy. (10-21.) 

(3) Final injunctions, personal references, and salutations. (22-25. ) 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


CHAPTER I. 


GOP. who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time pest unto the fathers by the prophets, 
2 Hath in these last days spoken unto us by fis Son, 


1 God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 


2 manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto 


PART I. 
1. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO THE ANGELS. 


Ch. |. (1) The manifold and fragmentary 
Forms of Revelation in the Old Covenant have 
been replaced by one final Revelation in the 
Son, who, as Mediator of the New Covenant, is 
exalted as high above the angels (messengers), 
mediators of the Old, as his name (Son) is 
more excellent than theirs. (1: 1-4.) 

1. At sundry times and in divers man-= 
ners. The full sounding words of the origi- 
nal (modvuepas, in many parts, and modvtpérws, 
in many ways) open with sonorous asso- 
nance the majestic sentence. The former, 
not ‘at sundry times’ (which in itself might 
show the privileged character of the Old Dis- 

“pensation), but in many parts, by piecemeal, 
Sragmentarily (ueipw, divide; pépos, a part) ; 
the ancient revelation being made, mot in one 
complete whole, but gradually and in frag- 
ments, as by Moses, Joshua, David, Isaiah, 
Malachi, etc., each in his own separate way 
helping to complete the slowly developed sys- 
tem. The ‘various ways,’ or modes, are by 
promise and vision, as to Abraham: by the 
giving of the Law and the instituting of sym- 
bolical expiations through Moses; by lyrical 
song through David; by oral and symbolical 
prediction througn Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Malachi, etc. The two terms together denote 
the whole variety of promises, predictions, 
and symbols by which the divine plan was 
gradually unfolded under the Old Covenant, 
as against the one complete revelation made 
through the Son under the New. Spake— 
having spoken.! The verb (Aadéw) in the class- 
ics, ordinarily to talk, prattle, is used in the 
New Testament habitually of dignified speak- 
ing. Unto the fathers—the whole body of 
the ancient Jewish people, as a term of affec- 


1 jaAnoas, predicate participle, not who spoke, 0 AaAjoas. 
Yhe aorist participte 1s never in itself exactly equiva- 
lent to the perfect. But the Greek is fond of the aorist 
form, and especially prefers the aorist participle to the 


tionate reverence. By (in) the prophets. 
“TIn’’—either Hebraistic for dy, as instru- 
mental, or better, strictly in, as denoting the 
sphere of God’s speaking. He was in the 
prophets and im the Son; and as being in, 
spoke through them. (So De Wette, Lange, 
Liinemann, Delitzsch.) Prophets—not here 
prophets in the narrower sense, as Samuel, 
Isaiah, ete., but all the great men who in 
various ways were organs of the divine com- 
munications, as Abraham, Moses, David, 
Isaiah. So a prophet is not merely, perhaps 
not properly, a fore-speaker, but a forth- 
speaker, an utterer of God’s thoughts. 

2. In these last days, or, at the close or 
these days. ‘These days.’ Looking down 
the vista of the future, the Jewish prophets 
saw the then present period (‘these days’) 
bounded and succeeded by the age of the 
Messiah. ‘These days,’ therefore, as ‘‘this 
age’’ (0 aiwy obros), became a sort of terminus 
technicus for the ante-Messianic period, and 
‘“‘the coming age’’ for the Messianic time 
which was to succeed it. Jewish prophecy, 
indeed, drew no clear dividing line between 
the first and second comings of the Anointed 
One. The actual unfolding of events broke 
this period into two portions—that which pre- 
ceded and that which followed the Second 
Coming. The time between the Firstand the 
Second Coming became a sort of intermediate 
period, a transient interval before the great 
drama of eternity was fully inaugurated. 
Christians during this period were living in 
‘‘the last time’’; but they were already sub- 
stantially in ‘‘the coming age,’’ and had 
‘‘tasted the powers of the coming age’’ (6:5), 
and it was at the introduction of this first 
section, at the ‘‘interlocking of the ages’’ 
(auvtedcia tov aidvwv, 9: 26) that Christ had ap- 
peared. Hath spoken unto us—literally. 


more cumbrous perfect (compare AaAnoas and AeAoA- 
nxws), and the difference in meaning is often not mate 
vial. 
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whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the worlds; 

8 Who being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, and upholding all things 


HEBREWS. 


ee Se Le an 


[Calg 


us in 1 Ais Son, whom he appointed heir of all things. 
3 through whom also he made the 2 worlds; who being 
the effulgence of his glory, and *the very image of 
his substance, and upholding all things by the word 


1 Gr. a Son...... 2 Gr. ages.....- 


spoke; but the perfect here is more idiomatic 
English. The verb points back to the time 
of the historic act. Observe that God is the 
common subject alike of the participle (‘‘ hav- 
ing spoken’’) and the verb (‘‘ hath spoken’’). 
Of both Vispensations God is the author. He 
instituted the first, and when its purpose was 
fulfilled he removed it that he might establish 
the second. By (in) his Son—in—one whv 
was Son. Inthe original the article is omitted 
to emphasize, not the individual, but the char- 
acter—in him who bears the character of Son. 
The term here refers, I think, to the historic 
Son of God—to that theanthropic personage, 
who, of both human and divine parentage, 
was at once ‘‘Son of Man” and ‘‘Son of 
God.’" See Luke 1: 35; Matt. 3: 17; 16: 
16; John 17:1. That Christ’s Sonship in- 
volves essential equality with God is certain. 
The relation is grounded in his essential 
and eternal nature; but more commonly, in 
Scripture the term designates his historic 
manifestation. Scripture certainly does not 
lift the veil from the mode of Christ’s pre- 
historic existence; its utmost reach of unveil- 
ing is ‘“‘the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.’’ Perhaps the mystery, like 
that of the divine nature itself, could not be 
made intelligible in human language, or to 
the finite understanding. Whom he hath ap= 
pointed—placed, appointed, constituted. (So 
often in the classics, as Herodian, ‘‘ Hist.’’5: 7, 
10; Xenophon ‘'Cyropedia,’’ 4: 6,3; Allian, 
“Varies Historia’’ 13:6.) This refers not to 
an appointment in God’s eternal purpose and 
counsel (as Bleek, Bengel, Linemann), but to 
his historical exaltation after his resurrection, 
(Tholuck, Ebrard, De Wette, Delitzsch, Moll.) 
The thought is thoroughly Scriptural. Christ's 
supreme authority, purposed in the eternal 
counsels, promised before his incarnation 
(Matt. 26:64; 28:18), bestuwed at his ascension, 
which he retains until the Second Coming, 


3 Or, the impress of his substance. 


when it is enhanced in glory, while restricted _ 
in sphere (1 Cor. 15:28), is here denoted. The | 
term heir (inheritor) of all things is selected 
with reference to his Sonship. The Son in- 
herits his Father’s dominion, which is wni- 
versal (all things). By (through) whom (& 
Christ, while essentially equal, appears 
subordinate in his working, to the Father. 
He also made (or, had made) the worlds, 
and might therefore properly appoint him 
Ruler. The present clause steps back to find 
in the Son’s pre-incarnate relation to the uni- 
verse a fitting reason for his being now ap- 
pointed its Lord.t Worlds (aiavas), properly 
ages; hence worlds as existing in time, as 
kosmos (xécuos) is world existing in space. 

3. Who (the pre-incarnate Son) being from 
eternity as the eternal Logos, or Word, who 
was originally with God (John1:1):; the bright- . 
ness—better, the effulgence, raying forth, 
radiance (amavyacua), a rare Philonian word, 
more elevated than brightness (Aaumpérms). It 
is not the abstract action of shining forth 
(amavyacts), but the concrete result of the pro- 
cess, the radiant and abiding image or reflec- 
tion of the divine glory, implying at once 
derivation, essential likeness, and independent 
existence.2 The word is no Pauline word— 
found only here in the New Testament. But 
the thought is a Pauline thought, for which 
Paul uses image (cixév), and form (uopd%). 
Compare Col. 1:15; Phil. 2:6. And the 
express image of his person, or, substance. 
‘Express image.’ The Greek word rendered 
express image (xapaxmyp, from xapacow, sharpen, 
make pointed, scratch, grave) is, properly, the 
person or instrument that graves, the en- 
graver; then the figure cut in, the stamp, the 
impress answering to the die that stamps it. 
Thus, under a different figure, the thought is 
essentially the same as above. ‘There the 
glory of the Deity is a permanent raying 
forth, effulgent image; here it is the divine 


ov). 


\xai éroincev Tovs aidvas is,therefore, a more appro- 
priate as well as better attested reading than the kai rovs 
aimvas éroincev, which throws the emphasis on alavas, 

4So Wisdom of Solomon 7 : 26, where it is explained 
by égomtpov, mirror, and eixwy, image; Philo “de Con- 


cupisc. Mang.” p. 357, 311; “ De Opif. Mundi,” M. p. 35,1 
(THs paxapias Prigews éxuayetov h anéomacKa, } amai- 
yaoua, an impress, or effulgence of the Blessed Nature) ; 
“De Plantat. Noe.” M. 1, 837, where it is equivalent tc 
Minnua and eixiy, the embodied imitation and image. 
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by the word of his power, when he had by himself 

ee our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
ajesty on high; , 

4 Being made so much better than the angels, as he 


hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name 
than they. 

essence stamped upon the Son.! ‘Substance’ 
(inécracs, a standing under, substantia). The 
original word denotes, hence: (1) foundation, 
origin ; (2) substance, essence; (8) ground of 
trust, boldness, confidence—in the New Testa- 
ment, in signification (3) in Heb. 3:14; 11:1; 


2 Cor. 9:4. In signification (2) only here; 


namely, substance, essential being. In the 
sense of person (persona) as marking the divine 
tripersonality, it belongs to later ecclesiastical 
writers, not tothe New Testament. Uphold- 
ing (¢é¢pwr, bearing), partly passively, sus- 
taining ; partly actively, carrying forward, 
administering, all things—that is, the uni- 
verse. By, or, with, the word, the utterance 
or mandate (pjuar, not Asyw), of his power 
—the utterance in which his power is put 
forth; more forcible than ‘‘ by his powerful 
word.’”’? The words express the absolute ease 
with -which the Sor effects his work: he 
speaks, and it is done. The same word, or 
utterance, which called into existence the 
universe, sustains and administers it. When 
he had by himself purged our sins—better, 
After making a cleansing of sins. A brief 
expression for making an expiatory sacrifice, 
which ensured the cleansing; and, again, the 
cleansing of sins is equivalent to the cleansing 
of persons from their sins. The author, at 
this early stage, introduces Christ’s high- 
priestly character; the middle participle 
(meaning, making for himself) shows how 
closely the sacrificial act belonged to the 
Son. With the commencement of this verse 
the thought had receded from the Son’s his- 
toric manifestation to his pre-incarnate and 
eternal relation; the last clause has stepped 
forward again to the historical sphere. Sat 
down, or, Took his seat. See Ps. 110: 1. 
The original idea was that of protection from 
an enemy (Rev.12:5), rather than of honor and 
sovereignty. Yet it came to imply this, as 


of bis power, when he had made purification of 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
4 high; having become by so much better than’ the 
angels, as he hath inherited a more excellent name 


Matt. 26: 64, ‘‘sitting at the right hand of 
power.’’ The sitting marks calmness and 
repose; the “standing,” of Acts 7: 55, marks 
activity and protection, At the right hand 
of Majesty. ‘Majesty’ for the Majestic 
One (the abstract for the concrete), as at Matt 
26 : 64, ‘Power’ (rij Suvéuews) for the Powerful 
One. On high (literally, In the lofty heavens) 
belongs to took his seat (‘‘took his seat in 
the lofty heavens;’’ heavens is understood, 
as at Luke 2: 14, “glory to God in the 
highest heavens’’). This connection is shown 
in the original by the absence of the article 
(ris) before the lofty heavens (év tous dymAois).2 
4. Becoming, not, being made, as in the 
Common Version, nor ‘‘having become,”’ as 
in the Revised Version. The meaning is, 
that in thus taking his seat, he became, etc.® 
So much better—that is, mightier, superior 
in position and authority. Than the an- 
gels. Introduced here with reference to the 
name messengers, which was derived from 
their function. We scarcely need say that 
the language implies no enhancement of the 
Son’s intrinsic excellence, power, or dignity ; 
but only a display or exercise of them cor- 
responding to his nature, and to the work 
which he had wrought in the great redemptive 
system. As he hath by inheritance ob-= 
tained a more excellent name than they. 
He has received by inheritance as Son; the 
verb is adapted to the relation ; ‘a more excel- 
lent name,’ a name transcending, surpassing 
theirs. Their name is messenger; his name 
is Son. ‘Name’ is here equivalent to ¢itle. 
His proper earthly name was ‘‘Jesus’’; the 
name of his divine relation was ‘‘Son,’’ which 
was gloriously confirmed when, by his resur- 
rection and ascension, he was constituted 
‘‘Son of God with power.’’ See Rom. 1: 4 
The name, or title, conferred upon him in his 
exaltation, and to which answers the ‘‘ becom- 


1 Xapaxrijp in the New Testament only here. Compare 
Philo “ De Plantat. Noe.” M. 1; p. 332, where the rational 
soul is stamped with the seal of God, whose impress 
(xepaxryp) is the eternal Word (aiécos Adyos). 

2‘ The Majesty on high’ would require Ts MéyadoTnT0s5 
ris év rois bWonAois. There are many cases in the New 
Testament in which the absence of the article indicates 


a different construction from that of the Common Ver- 
sion. Rom. 8:2, “in Christ Jesus” belongs to “ made 
me free” (nAevSépwoer ). 

3 The aorist participle here, as not unfrequently else- 
where, though not commonly, is complementary. See 
John 1:14. The word became, not, was made, 
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than they. For unto which of the angels said he at 
any time, 
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5 For unto which of the angels said he at any time 
Thou art my Son, this day have [ begotien thee? An 


| 5 


again, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me 
a Son? 


Thou art my Son, 
This day have | begotten thee? 
and fare 
will be to him a Father, 
‘And he shall be to me a Son? 


ing so much mightier” of our passage. The 
name above every name, of Phil. 2: 9-11, 
was “ Lord.’ ! 

(2) Proof and illustration from the Old Tes- 
tament of Christ's superiority as Son of God 
to the angels. (5-14.) 

5. Unto which of the angels said he at 
any time. An emphatic form of denial 
equivalent to ‘“‘unto none,” and involving 
an emphatic inferential affirmation that he 
did say it to another. Thou art my Son. 
Taken from Ps. 2: 7—one of the most re- 
markable of the Psalms, and always regarded 
as either directly or indirectly (xt all events, 
ultimately) Messianic. It points to no event 
in the Messiah’s history so naturally as to 
its closing scene, his crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and glorification. This suits the tenor 
of the Psalm, with its banded foes, leagued 
against Jehovah and his anointed; their baf- 
fled rage, and the Son, the more immediate 
object of the insurrection, seated in triumph 
above their fury on the holy hill of Zion. 
It evidently refers to the same scene, whether 
real or ideal, typical or historical, as Ps. 
110: 1: ‘‘ Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.’’ The scene of the 
Psalm is certainly not applicable to the incar- 
nation, but fits perfectly to the crucifixion and 
ascension.. So the New Testament applies it 
(Acts 4: 25-28; 13:33) where there is no hesitation 
in referring our passage to the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus. To understand the full 
force of the ‘“‘ my Son”’ in such a connection, 
we may look at the next citation, I will be 
to him a Father, and he shall be to me 
aSon. This is from 2 Sam. 7: 14, where the 
connection shows that, though uttered appar- 
ently of Solomon, it in reality applied to the 
great descendant of David, of whom David 
himself, and Solomon, and their successors, 
are severally types, and without whom to 
close and crown the succession, the royal line 
of Judah was ‘‘as a body without a head.’’ 


The purport of the promise is shown in the 
angel’s announcement to Mary (Luke 1: 32, 33) : 
‘‘He shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father, Davie; and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end.’”’ The promise, 
then, of 2 Sam. 7: 14 belonged to all the de- 
scendants of David in their theocratic and 
typical character. It belonged to them as 
representing the Messiah, and was true of 
them in a sense which applied to no other, 
either man or angel. The throne itself was 
invested with a new dignity and sacredness: 
around every successive prince gathered the 
Messianic hopes of the nation. Each new 
investiture, with its prerogatives, inspired 
fresh expectations; each successive prince 
might be the expected deliverer; each coro- | 
nation, each marriage, each martial achieve- 
ment, stood connected with these national 
hopes, and might call forth from Judah’s 
minstrel some strain of prediction which he 
hoped would find fulfillment in the present 
prince, but whose realization the inspiring 
Spirit reserved to a far-distant day. Some- 
times the song would pass beyond the prompt- 
ing occasion to an ideal future, and sometimes, 
without special immediate occasion, it sprang 
immediately forward to the glories of the 
Messianicera. Thus strains immediately and 
exclusively Messianic, and strains secondarily 
and typically so, would mingle themselves in 
the Hebrew minstrelsy. It is most interesting 
to see how the great promise—at first attached 
generally to the seed of the woman, then 
narrowed to the line of Abraham—had now, 
under this prediction of Nathan, become 
centered in the line of David, trom whose 
descendants, even after the royalty of Judah 
was smitten to the dust, it was unwaveringly 
believed that the Promised One would appear. 

Returning to our first citation from the Sec- 
ond Psalm, we see how the author of our 
Epistle could find in it a Messianic signifi- 
cance. Who was its author and what its 


lAtapopwrepov map avtovs, The Greek construction 
Involves a double comparative: “More excellent in 


comparison with or beyond them.” The simple con- 
struction would be, dapopwrepov tod éxeivwy (or avray, ) 
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_ 6 And again, when he bringeth in the firstbegotten 
into the world, he saith, And let all the angels of God 


worship him. 


61 And when he again ?bringeth the firstborn into 
Sthe world he saith, And let all the angels of God 
7 worship him. And of the angels he saith, 


1 Or, And again when he bringeth in... ..2 Or, sh 


aul have brought in...... 3 Gr. the inhabited earth. 


immediate occasion we do not know. It 
may have sprung from some historical scene 
in Jewish history, or it may have been, as it 
most probably was, primarily and directly 
Messianic. Its author may have been David; 
but I think the lofty tone of its sentiment, 
and the majestic ‘“‘thunder roll’’ of its style, 
gives probability to Delitzsch’s conjecture, 
which attributes its authorship to the evan- 
gelical prophet, Isainh. In any case, the 
scene of the dramatic lyric, whether primarily 
or typically Messianic, can, as Messianic, be 
laid only in the time of his ascension. At 
his birth was no such combined uprising of 


we may render, And when he shall conduct 
back aguin into the inhabited world the 
Jirstborn, he saith (proleptic for he will say), 
And let all the angels of God worship 
him. This verse completes the picture of 
Christ’s exaltation by pointing forward to 
the glory of his Second Coming, when his 
superiority to the angels will be signally dis- 
played; and forms a latent contrast to the 
humiliation of his first appearance. His first 
coming was in lowliness, and placed him be- 
low the angels. His resurrection and ascen- 
sion exalted him, indeed, to transcendent 
glory, but it was extra-mundane, and had no 


- his and God’s enemies; at his Second Coming 


all his foes have been long since put under his 
feet. The New Testament actually applies it 
to this period. Hence, in ‘‘to-day have I 
begotten thee,’ *‘to-day’’ is not the ‘to-day’ 
of eternity; the begetting is not spoken of 
the Son’s eternal generation, or of his essen- 
tial and eternal filial relation to the Father; 
but of that exaltation of Jesus at God’s right 
hand, and investing of him with universal 
sovereignty, which Paul calls (Rom.1:4) ‘‘con- 
stituting him Son of God in power.’’ In his 


earthly witnesses. His next coming, the author 
exultingly adds, in answer to the lurking ob- 
jection drawn from that former humiliation, 
will be after a different fashion. It will be 
with a retinue of adoring angels, who will 
hasten to anticipate the decree, ‘And let all 
the angels of God worship him.’ It has been 
objected that if this verse be understood of 
Christ’s Second Coming, there must have im- 
mediately preceded a reference to his first 
entrance, or incarnation. But of this there is 
nonecessity. The first coming was of so recent 


resurrection and ascension (they are virtually 
one), the rage and hopes of his enemies had 
been baffled, and his utmost pretensions to 
divine Sonship had been completely vindi- 
cated. He came into earth the ‘‘Son of 
man’’; he re-ascended to heaven the declared 
Son of God. 

But his superiority to the angels is to be 
further vindicated. In his incarnate life his 
glory was veiled, and he appears lower than 
the angels. Their ministry to him looks like 
a ministry of compassion, rather than of ser- 
vice. And now his exaltation above them, 


occurrence that it may well be assumed to 
have been in every one’s mind, as the lurking 
background to the present contrast. The pas- 
sage admits no other reference, and in this 
connection is strikingly pertinent. As to the 
words, the position of ‘again’ (réAw) is unfortu- 
nate in the Common Version, making the 
clause appear a second quotation (‘‘And again, 
when he bringeth in,’’ ete.), thus throwing 
great obscurity over the passage and making 
its reference utterly uncertain, so that Prof. 
Stuart and others would have had excuse tor 
supposing it to refer to some unnamed event 


though real and transcendent, is outside the 
sphere of his humiliation, and beyond the 
limits of the inhabited universe. He is to 
come again in circumstances which will dis- 
play the relative position of Son and angels 
within our visible heavens, and in the sphere 
of his former humiliation. The author, there- 
tore, adds: 

6. And again, when he bringeth in 
the firstbegotten into the world, etc. ; 


in Hebrew history. But the original leaves 
no ground of doubt; the ‘again’ belongs to 
the verb, and points to a second introduction, 
a bringing back of the Son into a realm he 
had formerly visited. The verb ‘conduct 
into,’ ‘tintroduce”’ (cicéyew) refers probably 
to God’s introducing the Son into the inherit. 
ance that had been settled upon him, and to 
which he is brought back, his enemies sub- 
dued, to take formal possession. The term 
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7 And of the angels he saith, Who maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire. 


Who maketh his angels winds, 
And his ministers a flame of fire: 


‘firstbegotten’ (or firstborn, mpwrérorov) is an 
elegant periphrasis for Son, but used with 
special appropriateness to his present histori- 
cal relation. As the Father’s eternal Son, 
dwelling in his bosom (Jotn1:18), he was the 
‘only begotten’’ (uovoyerys); as the firstborn 
from the dead, the ‘‘first fruits of them that 
sleep’’; the ‘‘firstborn among many breth- 
ren’’ (Rom.8:29), he was the firstborn, the 
term implying heirship of all things, and pre- 
eminence over the whole creation, (Col. 1:15.) 
He descended from heaven as the only be- 
gotten of the Father, he reascended to it as 
the firstborn, installed, in the world of re- 
demption; chief of the creation of God. The 
world (otxovxpéevn, inhabited earth or region) 
has probably speciai reference here to the in- 
habited portion of the universe in contrast 
with that extra-mundane realm into which 
he passed when he ascended ‘‘above all hea- 
vens’’ to the right hand of God. His return, 
led back by the Father, with a retinue of 
worshiping angels, will be to our inhabited 
world. The citation, ‘And let all the angels 
of God worship him,’ is either from Ps. 97 : 7, 
‘‘ And let all his angels worship him ”’ (so the 
Septuagint; Hebrew, ‘' Worship him all ye 
Gods’’); or from the song of Moses (Deut. 32: 43), 
where we have in the Vatican text of the Sep- 
tuagint, and in that copy of the song which is 
found affixed to the Psalter in the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the one generally employed 
by our author, the precise language of our 
passage, ‘‘ Rejoice, ye nations, with him, and 
let all the angels of God worship him,” 
From this the citation is probablw taken, the 
Septuagint translators having doubtless found 
the words in their copy of the Hebrew text, 
although they have disappeared from ours. 
There may seem a difficulty in the applica- 
tion of this passage to Christ, inasmuch as the 
song of Moses has no declared reference to 
the times of the Messiah. But Moses himself 
was a type of Christ. Asa prophet, he wrote 
and spoke of him (Luke 24:27; Jonn5: 46), and in 
such passages as this song contains would such 
references be naturally found. In the early 
part of the song, Moses speaks of the corrup- 
tion and apostasy of the people of God, then 
of their punishment and restoration, when 
God ‘will repent himself for his seryants,’? 


and visit judgment on these enemies. And 
in view of this he calis on the heavens to re- 
joice, and the angels of God to worship him. 
But who is to do all this but he who shall sit 
on David’s throne and give to his royal line 
its everlasting succession? And when shall 
this be, but when he comes in the consum- 
mated majesty of his kingdom? Rightly, 
therefore, has our author judged the purpose 
of the inspiring Spirit in finding this applica- 
tion of the passage; and looking at the whole 
scope of the Old Testament no oiher interpre- 
tation is legitimate. Unless such intimations 
of the Messiah are found flashing out along 
the Old Testament pages, both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New become an unsolvable 
enigma. One further remark against the ap- 
plying of this passage to the time of the incar- 
nation. The angels did indeed then worship 
the lowly Messiah, always and everywhere, 
as an infant, as transfigured, on the cross. 
But it was no time to challenge their worship 
of him. His place, his work, was one of 
humiliation, and their manifested worship 
was occasional and sporadic. They doubtless 
met him behind the cloud which bore him 
back from earth, with all the blazing chivalry 
of heaven; and with even yet more resplend- 
ent pomp they will usher him back when 
God, his Father, conducts him back into his 
predestined inheritance. 

7. Continued illustration of the difference 
of the two parties, drawn from their respect- 
ivenames, And of (that is, in respect, indeed, 
to) the angels (messengers) he saith—that 
is, God saith in the Scripture, the utterances of 
Scripture being the utterances of God--Who 
maketh his angels spirits, etc.; or, his mes~ 
sengers winds, not ‘spirits,’ asin the Common 
Version, and even inthe margin of the Revised 
Version, but which is here totally out of place. 
The angels are brought down, by virtue of 
their name, to a level with the agencies of na- 
ture. It would be no disparagement of them 
to call them ‘spirits.’ And his ministers a 
flame of fire. The citation is from Ps,104:; 4, 
after the Septuagint, except that the Codex 
Vaticanus (and probably, originally, also the 
Codex Alexandrinus; the other reading being 
apparently a correction from our Epistle) has 


i‘ flaming fire’? (wip Aéyov), instead of a ‘‘ flame 
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8 But unto the Son he swith, Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. 


8 but of the Son he swith, : 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 
And the sceptre of uprightness is the sceptre of 
\thy kingdom. 


1 The two oldest Greek mauuscripts read his. 


of fire.’’. The Common Version of the Psalm 
reads, ‘‘who maketh his angels spirits, and 
his ministers a flame of fire.’ The Hebrew 
original reads most naturally, according to 
the scope of the context, ‘who maketh winds 
his messengers, and flaming fire (equivalent 
to fightning) his ministers.’’ But the double 
accusative allows the construction, ‘‘ who 
maketh his messengers winds, and his min- 
isters flaming fire,’’ which is the rendering 
of the Septuagint, only that by placing the 
article before ‘‘ messengers’’ and ‘‘ ministers”’ 
it shows that it regards them as angels. This 
Tendering is adopted by our author as pre- 
cisely fitting his purpose, who also writes 
“flaming fire’’ for a ‘‘ flame of fire’? (perhaps 
with reference to Exod. 3:2). Delitzsch 
claims, on grammatical grounds, that the 
Septuagint rendering is the only right one, 
and appeals to the Hebrew conception, which 
informed all things with life, as likely to min- 
gle the mention of angels with that of inani- 
mate agencies. One might either conceive 
these elemental powers, as, at the breath of 
God, quickened into living agents to do his 
will, or the living intelligencies before his 
throne, drawing on a vesture of wind or fire, 
resolving themselves into apparent elemental 
' forces, and flying off at the divine mandate 
to execute his purposes. Not improbably the 
author conceived the law-giving of Sinai 
(2:2) as thus accomplished by God’s descend- 
ing on the mount in storm and lightning, 
which may have disguised the ministry of 
angels. Under any rendering the passage fits 
our author’s purpose, which is to draw from 
the angelic name of messenger the mark of 
their inferiority, as they share the name with 
inanimate agencies. Two properties in the 
angels are probably emphasized—their sub- 
ordinate and ministerial position, and their 
changeableness, as exchanging their proper- 


ties with the elements of nature. The word 
‘ministers’ (Aerovpyoc) is not the familiar and 
lower Greek word for ‘‘servant’’ (as Sudxovos, 
SovAos), but the word used in the classics for 
one who renders unrequited service (whether 
voluntary or involuntary) in the state, and 
then, in general, marks free and unselfish 
service. In the Septuagint it is the standing 
expression for priestly service, and so in our 
Epistle. The ministry of the angels here 
conceived, would be rendered in the great 
temple of the universe. They are a leading 
part of the grand system of agencies by which 
God carries forward the administration of the 
world. 

8. But! (he saith) of (or, in respect to) the 
Son. (Not ‘unto,’ asin the Comimon Version, 
but of, in respect of, which the Greek prepo- 
sition admits equally well (Luke 12:41; 20:19; Rom. 
10:21), and so here the rendering should follow 
that of ver. 7). He saith here, as above, in 
Scripture: whether to the Son, or of him, it 
is not given as the direct utterance of God; 
but, given as of equal weight with that direct 
utterance, it is the author’s attestation to the 
divinity of the Scriptures. (The correlatives, 
—nev, 6é—often used with classical elegance in 
this Epistle, imply that the first idea is intro- 
duced to prepare the way for, and as a sort of 
foil to, the second, to which it is subordinate. 
Thus, ‘‘Of the angels indeed”’ (= while of the 
angels) he uses such language, of the Son he 
employs the following:1 Thy throne, O 
God,is for ever and ever. The passage is 
from Ps. 45, apparently an epithalamium, or 
marriage song, perhaps on the marriage of 
Solomon with the daughter of Pharaoh; or, 
rather (as Delitzsch), of Joram with Athalia, 
sprung, on the mother’s side, from the royal 
family of Tyre. The minstrel, in his con- 
gratulatory strain, addresses in the first part 
of the Psalm (ver.1,8), the bridegroom; in the 


1 The concessive, uév, conceding, but never emphati- 
cally affirming (except when used in certain cases for 
uyv), has generally for its correlative d€, and the two 
answer to our indeed, to be sure, but, as godos per, 
naxds 5¢, wise indeed, but wicked; Gere peév, ov mover dé, 
he wills indeed. to be sure, but does notdo. In the New 


Testament its force is often disguised by omission or 
false translation, and in our Epistle it is rendered by 
verily, truly, implying an emphasis, which it never has. 
The peculiarity of the particle consists in its lightness, 
which often makes it too delicate to be expressed in 
English, except by intonation. 
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9 Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 


9 Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated in- 
iquity ; , 
Therefore 1God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 


1 Or, O God. 


latter part, the bride. The Psalm, however, 
is essentially Messianic, as the poet addresses 
to the royal bridegroom language that would 
be intolerably extravagant, except on the 
assumption that in him were to be realized 
the Messianic hopes of the nation. Whether 
the Psalm was originally suggested by some 
splendid marriage scene, in which the hope 
of the people regarding the great promise 
blazed forth enthusiastically, or, which is not 
improbable, was originally intended as an 
ideal picture of the future Deliverer in his 
mystical espousal of the church, in either 
cuse it was Messianic—in the latter case, pri- 
marily; in the former, secondarily so. Or, 
rather, in the one case it terminated but indi- 
rectly, in the other directly, on that Prince of 
the house of David, whose reign was to absorb 
and crown the glories of all preceding reigns. 
If an actual marriage festival called forth the 
exulting strain, it might easily kindle the hope 
that now was come the fulfillment of the 
promise. If it did not come now, the language 
did not fall to the ground; but as dealing with 
a typical line, every member of which stood 
in provisional and representative relation to 
the Messiah, it only passed over, and received 
from the unfoldings of history its full import 
and final application. If it be objected that 
this is creating a hypothesis to meet the facts, 
I answer that it is the principle which gener- 
ally controls the prophetic utterances and 
divine promises of Scripture. In nearly all 
cases, the recipient of the promise, or the 
human utterer of the prediction, was mis- 
taken, or at a loss in regard to the time. 
Prophets made it a subject of study (1 Peter 1:11), 
and apostles, under the clearer light of the 
New Testament, were not allowed to measure 
the limits of the future. The Son himself, as 
a ‘human Seer, knew not the precise day or 
hour of his Second Coming. 

Messianic, however, either directly or indi- 
rectly, this Psalm certainly was; and so was 
interpreted by the rabbis, and as such held 
its place in the temple worship. Apart from 
this, its language is impious or unmeaning; for 
only to the Messiah, under God, could its epi- 


thets be addressed. As Messianic, too, says De- 
litzsch, it was referred to by the prophets after 
Jehoshaphat. Isaiah combines the ‘mighty,’ 
of ver. 4, and the ‘Elohim,’ of ver. 6, in the 
‘mighty God,’ descriptive of the Anointed 
One in Isa. 9:6; and at 61:3 makes the 
‘servant of Jehovah’’ bestow the ‘‘oil of 
gladness’’ (ver.1) for mourning; and Zech. 
12: 8 declares that ‘‘ the house of David shall 
be as God, as the angel of the Lord.”’ 

The passage is quoted from the Septuagint. 
The original admits either rendering: ‘‘ Thy 
throne is a throne of God”’ (that is, a divine 
throne) for ever and ever; or, ‘‘ Thy throne 
of God”’ (that is, thy divine throne) is for 
ever and ever; or, ‘Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever.’ The latter Delitzsch declares 
to be perfectly admissible, and Hengstenberg 
to be the only one admissible, and sustained 
by all the early versionse The passage brings 
out the transcendently exalted nature of the 
Messiah, as against the servile relation of the 
angels, and his immutable and eternal being, 
as against their changeableness. 

A sceptre of righteousness (Greek, ‘‘the 
sceptre of rectitude,’’ evdirms, straightness, 
rightness, uprightness ; not ‘righteousness’ 
(Sxatoovyn), The word is found only here in 
the New Testament, but repeatedly in the 
Septuagint. See Ps. 9:8; 67:4, ete. Equity, 
rectitude was to be the characteristic of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, which might be partially, 
though never perfectly, exhibited by his theo- 
cratic representative. 

9. Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity. The Hebrew original is 
rendered in the Common Version ‘‘lovest’’ 
and ‘‘hatest.’’ The Septuagint gave ‘‘didst 
love’’ and “‘didst hate,’’ which is adopted by 
our author, but to which ‘hast loved’’ and 
“hast hated’ sufficiently correspond. In 
the writer’s conception, the time is the Mes- 
siah’s earthly life. ‘‘Iniquity’’ (avopiar, law- 
lessness) is the reading of the Codex Vati- 
canus and most lesser MSS ; the Sinaitic and 
Alexandrian Codices read ‘‘ unrighteousness 
Therefore God. ..thy God. Sa 
also the Revised Version. 


(adcxcav), 


But many scholars 
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10 And, Thou, Lord, in the tee nning hast laid the | 10 And, 


foundation of the earth; and the 
of thine hands. 


eavens are the works 


prefer to render, as certainly the Greek orig- 
inal allows, ‘therefore, O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee,’’ etc., which seems to me the 
most natural construction, the ‘‘O God” 
(6 4e6s) corresponding to the same word in ver. 
8, and the two identical words, in their two- 
fold application, being brought into forcible 
juxtaposition. We certainly need not shrink, 
in either passage, from rendering ‘‘O God” 
on account of the thought. The author of 
our Epistle certainly takes the Psalm as essen- 
tially, probably as immediately Messianic, and 
thus as ascribing to the Anointed One the attri- 
butes of Deity. Hath anointed thee with 
the oil uf gladness. Many good inter- 
preters (as Bleek, Ebrard, Alford, Litine- 
mann), understand this as the figurative 
anointing of Jesus, after his accomplished 
earthly career, as Heavenly King, and thus, 
of his exaltation above the angels; others (as 
Molt,, Kurtz}, laying the stress chiefly on the 
* gladness, sink the figure of the anointing, and 
make it denote simply the pouring out upon 
him of an overwhelming fullness of blessing. 
The expression, ‘oil of gladness’ (or, exulta- 
tion, rejoicing ; the original word is stronger 
than the customary Greek word for jay or 
gladness), seems to me decidedly to favor the 
latter interpretation. Above thy fellows. 
Who are these ‘fellows’ (uéroxn), sharers, 
participators? With Bleek, Lunemann, etc., 


angels —but angels were never fellows or! 


Christ, either in his pre-existent, or incarnate, 
or post-inearnate condition; with Bengel, al/ 
men, as partakers of his flesh and blood, shar- 
ers of his humanity; with Delitzsch, Ebrard, 
Moll, kings and princes in general, with whom 
Christ shares the kingly office, while exalted 
immeasurably above them. ‘‘T will make him 
my firstborn, higher than the kings of the 
earth.’’ (Ps.89:27.) ‘‘ The first-begotten of the 
dead, and the Prince of the kings of the 
earth.’’ (Rev.1:5:) Others, still, make them 
Christians, Christ’s human brethren, sharers 
at once of his human nature, and of his 
heavenly anointing and divine Sonship; he, 
as firstborn among many brethren, being pre- 
eminent among them. The reference of the 
Hebrew bard would seem, most naturally, to be 
tothe monarch’s fellow princes. 


Perhaps our | 


"Thou; Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, 
And the heavens are the works of thy hands: 


author's conception did not trace it minutely 
—he is simply quoting; yet chapter 2 might 
warrant our transferring the ‘fellows’ to his 
Christian brethren. 

10. And, 'Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth. 
The ‘and’ stands elliptically for and this too, 
as introducing a new quotation, descriptive of 
the majesty of the Son (Ps. 102: 26-28), calling 
him ‘‘ Lord”’ («vpe, the Septuagint and New 
Testament equivalent of Jehovah), attribut- 
ing to him the work of creation and affirming 
his perpetual abiding, while all created things 
perish. The sentiment creates no difficulty, 
for such is the uniform New Testament repre- 
sentation of Christ. Yet by the term ‘‘ Lord’’ 
(dpe), found in the Septuagint, but wanting 
in the Hebrew, some have supposed the author 
to have been misled to the applying of the 
language to the Messiah. Yet such a suppo- 
sition is unnecessary. The author certainly 
makes no indiscriminating application of Old 
Testament passages to the Messiah; and while 
we need not hold that the Old Testament 
Seripture in speaking of God uniformly ur 
cludes the Son, yet where the language, as 
here, points clearly to events which can only 
have their complete fulfillment, or indeed 
any proper fulfillment, through the Messiah, 
the Messianic reference is certainly justified. 
The Psalm from which this is taken belongs 
to a late period of the exile, and deplores, 
along with the writer’s personal sorrows, the 
desolations of Zion, and the sufferings of his 
people. Yet her future glory breaks upon 
him, and the appeal for the certainty of this 
is to him who made the earth and heavens, 
and who, while they perish, will himself re 
main unchangeable, and whose unchange- 
ableness guarantees the permanent abiding of 
his people. But this has its accomplishment 
only in Christ. The Being who as God’s om- 
nipotent Word made the heavens, whose breath 
will sweep them away (John 1:3; Rev. 20:11), and 
who, amidst universal change, is himself un. 
changeable, is none other than Christ. The 
whole Psalm, then, is profoundly Messianic. 
However dimly the Old Testament seer may 
have recognized its deeper import, the New 
Testament seer, in the triple light of proph- 
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11 They shall perish, but thou remainest: and they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment; 

12 And as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail. - 

13 But to which of the angels said he at any time, Sit 
on my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool? 


ecy, history, and inspiration, clearly discerns 
it, and applies to the Son the language which, 
according to the whole tenor of the New Tes- 
tament, belongs strictly to him, and to him 
alone. 

11. They (the heavens with emphasis, but 
including doubtless the earth) shall perish, 
not of course by annihilation, but by change 
in their mode of existence, But thou re-= 
mainest—continuest through all changes and 
convulsions. And they all shall wax old 
as doth a garment. Spread out (Isa. 40: 22) as 
a curtain, they will grow old and be worn 
out. 

12. And as a vesture (anything thrown 
about one (mepBsraov), as a vail, a mantle) 
shalt thou fold them up!—as a mantle is 
rolled up and laid aside. And they shall be 
changed—poetic Hebrew parallelism. But 
thou art the same—unchanging. (13:8.) 
And thy years shall not fail—again poetic 
parallelism, the thought being essentially the 
same as in the preceding clause. 

13. But to which (rather, and in respect to 
which) of the angels. In respect to, or of, 
should here, as in ver. 8, take the place of 
‘to,’ and and (8é, continuative) is here better 
than ‘but.’* Hath he said at any time 
(it is eipyxer, perfect, hath said, not elzev, did 
svy, as in ver. 5). The perfect exhibits the 
saying as standing before us in its continuous 
result. Siton my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool. From Ps. 
110: 1, a psalm perhaps doubtful, whether 
primarily or typically Messianic. It may 
possibly have originated in some historical 
incident, as some victory of David (or one of 
his successors) over his enemies, which had 
established anew his throne upon Mount Zion. 
Under the influence of such a triumph there 
is opened to David a vision of the higher ex- 
altation, at once royal and priestly, of his Son 


(Cu. I. 

11 They shall perish; but thou continuest: 
And they all shall] wax old as doth a garment; 

12 And as a mantle shalt thou roll them up 


As a garment, and they shall be changed: 

But hou art the same, 

And thy years shall not fail. : 
13 But of which of the angels hath he said at any time, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy 

feet? 

and Lord. And if it started as typical, it 
passes over into a directly Messianic charac- 
ter. This is attested by the nature of the 
Psalm itself, as (1) the Theoeratic King, rul- 
ing on Mount Zion, might be properly said to 
be enthroned beside Jehovah, but scarcely at 
his right hand, which implies transcendent 
honor (see ver. 8); and (2) the permanent 
priestly functions of Melchisedek could be 
ascribed neither to David, nor to any of his 
successors. And again, (8) our Lord himself 
(Matt. 22: 42-45) makes it a direct address by Da- 
vid to his Son and Lord. The words, ‘‘in 
Spirit call him’’ add weight to the interpreta- 
tion (as showing very clearly how our Lord 
regarded it), and are probably suggested by 
the Hebrew word of the Psalm (O83), which 
puts it into the category of a prophecy. (See 
Acts 2:34, 85.) The military tone of the 
Psalm may be the echo of the recent signal 
victory, and is in harmony with many repre- 
sentations of the Messiah. Compare Ps. 2:9; 
45: 8-5; Rev.6:2. ‘On’ (owt of—ée, equiva- 
lent to close upon) ‘my right hand,’ which is 
always the sideof honor. ‘ UntilI make’ (or, 
shall have made) thine enemies thy foootstool, 
referring to the Oriental custom of putting 
the foot on the neck of conquered enemies. 
(Josh, 10: 24; 1 Kings 5:17.) Looking, then, at the 
extraordinary language of this Psalm itself, 
at the almost unanimous interpretation of the 
Synagogue, certainly in New Testament 
times, and the probable references to it in the 
later prophets (as Dan, 7:18; Jer. 23:5; 
Zech. 6:12, 18), we are authorized in break- 
ing away, in our interpretation, from all local 
and temporal limitations, and referring the 
Psalm, in its origin under the inspiring Spirit, 
directly to Christ. Indeed, I doubt if, with 
the exception possibly of the Second, there is 
another Psalm in the. whole collection so 
purely Messianic. As such, it declares his 


1So the Sinaitic and the Alexandrian Codices. The 
Vatican Codex reads aAAdgeus, shait change, after the 
Hebrew original. 

2Aé almost as frequently admits of the rendering 


‘and’ as ‘but, the slight contrastive force being too 
weak to be expressed in English. The Revised Version, 
I think, is occasionally unfortunate in preferring‘ but? 
to ‘and.’ 
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14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? 
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14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 


do service for the sake of them who shall inherit 
salvation? 


CHAPTER II. 


eR Eon Ee we ought to give the more earnest heed 
to the things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should let ¢hem slip. 


1 _ Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things that were heard, lest haply we drift away 


united kingly and priestly character, the re- 
sistléss march of his empire, and, by implica- 
tion, as sharing the throne of Jehovah, his 
supreme divinity. With his eternal kingship 
at the right hand of God, we find also united 
his eternal priesthood after the order of Mel- 
ehisedek. The priestly dignity finds its rest 
and support in his eternal being and kingly 
exaltation. Thus Christ enjoys a prerogative 
unknown to men (except as represented in 
him), and utterly foreign to angels. They 
bow before the throne of Jehovah, encompass 
it with adoring homage, hasten abroad as the 
glad messengers of its will, but not the loftiest 
of them dreams of aspiring to the transcend- 
ent dignity of a partner of the throne of the 
Infinite. 

14. The proper functions of angels as mes- 
sengers, in contrast with the lofty position of 
the Son. Are they not all. ‘All’ (révres) 
placed here emphatically in advance—all 
without exception, even the highest of them. 
Their very name pledgesthem tothis. Minis- 
tering spirits—with reference to ver. 7. But 
here there is no purpose of disparagement, 
and the terms are used in their utmost dig- 
nity. The angels render public and, as it 
were, priestly service in the divine economy; 
there is no reference to the heavenly sanct- 
uary. ‘Spirits’—here the angels take their 
proper designation (the mvevuara are ‘spirits,’ 
not ‘winds,’ as at ver. 7). The,emphasis is on 
‘ministering.’ Sent forth—present contin- 
ued participle (amocreAAdueva, habitually ‘sent 
forth’)—to minister, for rendering service 
(not the elevated word used above, but the 
ordinary Greek word (é:axovia) for helpful ser- 
vice; whether the ‘service’ here is conceived 
as rendered also to God, for the benefit of his 
people (as Delitzsch, Linemann, Lange), as 
the structure of the sentence would seem to 
imply} (they are God’s ministers for) ; or goes 
with the following—thus: service for the sake 
of (as Kurtz), cannot perhaps be certainly 


determined. At all events, the subordinate 
ministry is to God; the service is for them 
who shall be heirs, or, for the sake of them 
that are to inherit salvation. The Scrip- 
tures abound in records of these angelic min- 
istrations; the service may assume many 
forms, but it is primarily for the heirs of spir- 
itual salvation, not conferred by the angels, 
but inherited as sons of God and brethren of 
Christ (2:10,12; Rom. 8:29), and as such minis- 
tered to, waited upon, by the angels. 

I think we have a right to assume, apart 
from the question of inspiration, that the Mes- 
sianic application of the Psalms and other Old 
Testament passages in this chapter have not 
been made by our author carelessly and with- 
out adequate ground. A study of the Oid 
Testament Scriptures in question points, 1 
think, decisively in this direction; and the 
entire treatment of the Old Testament in this 
Epistle shows a profound and far-seeing and 
sagacious study of these older Scriptures; and 
if the author of the Epistle was Apollos (to 
whose authorship the best modern criticism is 
rapidly converging), the whole Epistle is a 
striking «ommentary on the description of 
him as ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures,’’ fully vin- 
dicating and explaining it. The manner of 
handling the Scriptures is as remote as is the 
style from that of the Apostle Paul, while in 
all fundamental views they are perfectly at 
one. That Paul was the wider, deeper gen- 
eral thinker; that our author had been a 
closer Old Testament student, I see no reason 
to doubt. 


Ch. 2. (3) Brief exhortation to heed a reve- 
lation made by so extraordinary @ personage. 
By as much as the Son is superior to the 
angels by so much greater the peril of disobey- 
ing his message than theirs. (1-4.) 

1. Therefore (for this reason) we ought, 
or must; yet a logical, not a natural or moral 
necessity. The author has through the whole 


1 As servants dua, on account of for the sake of, the dua implying the purpose of the service. 
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2 For if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and 
very transgression and disobedience received a just 
ecom pense of reward ; 

3 How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
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2 from them. For if the word spoken through angels 
proved stedfast, and every transgression and disobe- 
3 dience received a just recompense of reward; how 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? 


Epistle a practical end in view, of which he 
never loses sight, to call back to the Christian 
faith those who were relapsing to Judaism. 
To give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard — literally, 
the things which were heard when God spoke 
to us through his Son.! The gospel revelation 
is called collectively the things which we 
have heard as corresponding to the speaking 
of the Son, in whose speaking are comprised 
the New Testament revelations. At 12: 18, 
et seq., the author, changing his representa- 
sion, brings the spiritual Israel to the foot of 
the heavenly Zion (asthe temporal Israel had 
come to the earthly Sinai), represents God as 
now speaking (Aadodvra) from heaven, as he 
then spake on earth; that earthly ‘speaking’ 
was from Sinai. Lest at any time we 
should let them slip—rather, lest perchance 
we drift by or away from them, as a stream 
flows by, or u vessel drifts by or aside upon a 
stream. 
lose the recollection (a meaning too weak for 
the connection), but so as to fail of the salva- 
tion which they proffer.? 

2. For — ground of the exhortation just 
given—if the word spoken by (through) 
angels—so immeasurably inferior to the Son 
—was steadfast, proved abiding. ‘The word 
spoken through angels’; the law given on 
Sinai, assumed to have been given by the 
ministry of angels. In the account of the 
legislation of Sinai in Exodus, there is no 
mention of angels. But the song of Moses 
(Deut. 83:2), where God is said to have come 
forth with myriads of his holy ones (Septua- 
gint, ‘‘angels’’), and Psalm 68: 17, where God 
appears in Sinai among thousands of angels, 
might justify the current tradition of the syn- 
agogue that the law was promulgated through 
angels. So in the New Testament (Acts7:53) ; 
ye ‘‘received the law by the dispensation of 
angels’; and (Gal 3:19) ‘‘by being ministered 


‘Drift by or away from,’ not so as to | 


through angels.’”’ To this testimony add our 
own passage. So Herod, in Josephus (‘** An- 


tiquities,’ xv: 5. 8): ‘‘Having learned the- 


holiest things in our law through angels from 
God.’ ‘Proved, abiding, valid,’ so that its 
authority was upheld, and its violation pun- 
ished. And every transgression and dis- 
obedience —a descending climax: trans- 
gression (napéBacts), a going beyond, or aside 
from, a positive overstepping of the law; 
‘disobedience’ (mapaxoy), disregard, refusal to 
hear. The one, false or perverse going; the 
other, false or perverse hearing; the latter a 
more subtle, less palpable violation of the 
law; but both equally punished, alike the 
acting in violation, and the refusal to give 
heed toit. Received a just (righteous, right- 
Sul, évdicov Rom,3:8) recompense of reward. 
Strictly, rendering of reward. All know how 
strictly the Mosaic legislation was adhered to; 
its claims were inexorable. 

3. How shall we escape. ‘We’ em- 
phatic; who have been taught by one so in- 
finitely superior. ‘Escape,’ used absolutely, 
as at 12: 25; 1 Thess. 5:38, for escaping the 
judgment of God and final condemnation. 
‘‘And thinkest thou, O man?’’ (Rom.2:3.) If 
we neglect (after neglecting) so great 
salvation. The argument still drawn from 
the greatness of its author, though including, 
as shown by its description as salvation, its 
intrinsic superiority. The words ‘‘so great,’ 
as this must be and is; the ‘‘so great’’ does 
not look forward to the following description. 
The following clause is added to explicate 
and enforce the idea. The difference is 
already implied in the words employed to de- 
note the respective communications. The 
revelation through angels is marked by the 
general term ‘word’; its special. nature is 
not indicated; if it had been it must -have 
pointed to wrath. That made through the 
Son is specifically a salvation. The writer 


1The Greek aorist (light and flexible in its use) 
throws back the action to the time when God spoke in 
fiis Son. In this case, as often, the English perfect is 
not objectionable. 

2So Clemens Alexandrinus: “To flow aside from, to 
lose hold of the truth” (mapappuqvae rhs aAnGetas ). 


With substantial correctness Theodore of Mopsuestia: 
“Lest perchance we receive a diversion, a turning aside 
from the better things” (uj7ore mapatpomyy Tia amd Tay 
kpectrovey defoueda, Hesychius: éfoA.cGaper, slip, slide 
away. 
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tion; which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard Aim ; 

4 God also bearing them witness, both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his own will? 


| 


which having at the first been spoken through the 
Lord, was confirmed unto us by those who heard; 

4 God also bearing witness with them, both by signs 
and wonders, and by manifold powers, and by | gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, according to his own will. 


1 Gr. distributions. 


thus suggests a double criminality and peril 
in neglecting the message of the Lord; first, 
from the augustness of its source, the Son; 
second, from its intrinsic nature as a ‘salva- 
tion,’ the neglect of. which leaves them to the 
ruin from which it proffers them deliverance. 
On both grounds the ‘how’ is equivalent to 
an emphatic negative. Which at the first 
began! to be spoken by the Lord. The 


high prerogative of this salvation is that its | 


original announcement was not through 
angels, but the Lord (the name which is 
above every name). Both the dispensations 
are ultimately alike from God, but neither 
from him directiy; and their relative excel- 


lence may be inferred from the dignity of! 
their respective mediators. In giving the law | 


God employed angels, in giving the gospel, 
hisSon; in the one, servants; in the other, 
» the Lord. The beginning, then, is here not the 
ultimate, but the historical origin of the two 
dispensations. ‘‘ The Lord” is here, as often, 


used absolutely. It istne Septuagint and New | 


Testament equivalent, sometimes of Jehovah, 
sometimes of Adonai. And was confirmed 
(transmitted with firm and reliable testimony, 
placed beyond all doubt) unto (or, for) us— 
the succeeding generations. 
heard him (or, that heard it, that is, from 
him). It came to us from immediate eye and 
ear witnesses, the personal followers of Jesus. 


The writer classes himself with his readers as | 


those who received the gospel at second-hand. 
This of itself would decide the authorship of 
the Epistle asnon-Pauline. Paul claims uni- 


formly and positively to ‘‘ have seen the Lord | 


Jesus Christ,’’ to have received both his com- 
mission and his doctrine from the revelation 
of Jesus Christ (Gal.1:12; 2:4), and admits no 
dependence on, or inferiority to, the other 
Apostles (1 Cor. 15: 10; 2 Cor. 11:5), 
that when opposing Judaising teachers and 
tendencies, he should so strenuously vindicate 


his apostolical prerogatives, and here so ut-| 


terly ignore them. We certainly have not 


It is incredible | 


of the Holy Spirit. 


here the always lofty, though never arrogant, 
tone of the apostle to the Gentiles. 

4. But the testiinony of these disciples did 
not stand alone—God also bearing them 
Witness (God along with them bearing added 
witness). To the testimony of their words he 
added that of supernatural deeds, wrought 
through their hands. Both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles. The 
words denote the same thing under different 
points of view; they are ‘signs,’ or proofs, as 
confirming the genuineness of the messenger 
or message; ‘wonders,’ or portents, as trans- 
cending the ordinary course of nature; ‘mir- 
acles’—strictly, acts of power, mighty works, 
as wrought by divine power. Miracles con- 
firmed the divine mission of our Lord and the 
divine origin of the infant church. Powers 
(dvvénets) is the name of a special charisma 
(1 Cor. 12:28), probably the working of miracles ; 
here the reference is probably to the general 
working of miracles by the apostles. (Acts 2:43.) 
And gifts of the Holy Ghost—impartings 
The Holy Spirit is the 
genitive of the object, not of the subject; dis- 
tributions, bestowments of the Holy Spirit. 


| According to his own will—that is, accord- 


By them that | 


ing to God's will. The Holy Spirit is sent hy 


| Christ or the Father, as the fruit of Christ’s as- 


cension (John 16: 7,8; Eph.4:7; Acts 2:38), ‘* who he- 
ing by the right hand of God exalted.”’ The 
Spirit sent of God, with almighty agency, 
niinistered those various gifts, as prophecy, 
miraculous healings, speaking with tongues. 
From another point of view, bestowed by 
the sovereign pleasure of the Spirit, who 
acts freely, though subordinately. ‘ Accord- 
ing to his own will.’ They could not be 
taken at the option of the individual, and 
were legitimate objects of desire and prayer 
(1 Cor. 12: 31; 14:13); and while God imparted them 
as he would, doubtless in the church they were 
bestowed according to special exigencies and 
peculiar individual endowments. All thess 
are ‘‘ powers of the world to come.”’ (6:5.) 


1 ‘ First began ’—literally, /o take a beginning : a&pxnv AaBeiv, not founa eisewhere in the New Testament, but iv’ 


Philo, “ Vita Moses,” i, 614, E. 
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5 For unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 
the world to come, whereof we speak. 


| 5 For not unto angels did he subject !the world to 


1 Gr. the inhabited earth. 


Thus closes this first hortatory passage. Each 
of the three grand argumentative sections of 
the Epistle (see Analysis) contuins such a hor- 
tatory passage, being successively longer and 
more cogent, as the argument deepens in 
intensity. This is naturally the shorter of the 
three, yet in this is cogently put the peril of 
disregarding the salvation brought by the 
Lord, and implied that the readers are in 
danger of disregarding it. 

(4) Christ, though as Son infinitely superior 
to the angels, yet was humbled temporarily 
below them, that, suffering and dying as 
man, he might rescue and elevate his human 
brethren, and, as a faithful High Priest, rec- 
oncile them to God. (5-18.) 

5. For unto the angels hath he not 
(For not unto angels did he) put in subjec= 
tion the world to come (or, the coming age) 
whereof we speak (are speaking). The 
practical passage just closed leads to a new 
stage in the discussion. It has presented the 
Son of God as the Son of man, as the Bearer 
of salvation, first publishing it in his own 
person, and then carrying it forward by di- 
vinely commissioned and divinely equipped 
human agents. The world of redemption 
opens upon our view, that ‘future world,’ 
which, with all its spiritual powers, its preg- 
nant hopes, its accomplished salvation, had 
been the theme of prophecy, and the expecta- 
tion of Israel. This also has been placed 
under the government of the Son. He has 
been exalted as its Supreme Head; but no 
longer as the absolute Son of God, the Eternal 
Logos, the Creator and Sustainer of the uni- 
verse, but as the Son of man, raised, in_his 
human nature, above every name that is 
named, and crowned with glory and honor. 
This topic then subserves a double purpose: 
it illustrates Christ’s super-angelic dignity, 
and it opens the way, by an easy transition, to 
the fact so offensive to every Jewish mind, of 
Christ's humiliation and death on the cross: 
Why did he who was exalted infinitely above 
the angels appear far below them? It was to 
restore to man his pristine and normal dignity, 
to bring universal humanity into new relations 


glory. Under this view, the course of thought 
of the following verses will be clear. ‘For’ 
refers not (with De Wette) back to 1:14, nor 
(with Delitzsch) does it merely take up and 
carry forward the general thought of the fore- 
going passage, but (with Moll and Kurtz) 
enforces the exhortation to give heed to the 
things which have been heard, and not neglect 
the Messianic salvation, inasmuch as if. is not 
to angels, but to the Son—not now the Son of 
God, but the Son of man—that this coming 
age, this world to be, has been placed in sub- 
jection. ‘he Old Testament law was given 
through angels; the New Testament salvation 
was brought through Christ. There may, 
perhaps, be also a reference to the Jewish con- 
ception that the several departments of the 
world were under the guardianship of angels; 
though this was true but of heathen nations 
and princes (see Deut. 32: 8, Septuagint; Dan. 
4:18), while the Jews are under immediate 
divine guidance. But at all events, angels, 
except as mere ministers, retire from the scene, 
and man, glorified and ideal in the person of 
his Representative, fills the foreground of the 
picture. Most beautifully appropriate becomes 
the following citation, which connects Christ's 
humiliation with his exaltation, and this again 
with the restoration of humanity to its ideal 
position: ‘Not unto angels did he put in 
subjection.’ Angels placed emphatically in 
advance, and without the article, to emphasize 
not the individuals, but the class. ‘Put in 
subjection’ might easily be suggested by the 
just enumerated tokens of power that marked 
the Messianic era, and also by that coming 
passage from the Psalms, which the writer 
already has in his mind, ‘The world to come’ 
—the world to be, the future, or coming world; 
here, not the ‘tage to come,’’ but the concrete 
inhabited (oixovzermy) world (asin 1:6), the world 
created good, and laid under the curse of sin 
and death, and now to be filled with the bless- 
ings of redemption; a world already existingin 
its spiritual agencies, but demanding for its full 
development of blessedness a new heaven and 
anew earth. The full gospel salvation, ‘‘the 
city that hath foundations,’ is through this 


to God, and, by an expiatory death, to become | Epistle (as everywhere with Paul) still in the 


qualified to lead unnumbered sons of God to! future. 


As the “future age,’’ it consists of 
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6 But one in a certain place testified, saying, What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man 
that thou visitest him? : 


6 come, whereof we speak. But one hath somewhere 
testified, saying, 
What is man that thou art mindful of him? 


7 Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; Or the son of man, th isitest hi 
r : ¢ at thou visitest him? 
ee aadteree him with glory and honour, and idst Z Thou madest him 1a little lower than the angels ; 
set hin over the works of thy hands: Thou crownedst him with glory and honour, 
? And didst set him over the works of thy hands: 
1 Or, for a little while lower...... 2 Many authorities omit And didst .... hands. 


the brief ante-resurrection period and the 
infinite beyond; as the ‘coming world,’ it 
consists of the threshold of the temple and 
the infinite temple. ‘Whereof we are speak- 
ing ’—referring, probably, not to the entire 
scope of the Epistle, but to this particular 
section of it. 

6. With the declaration ‘not unto the 
angels,’ etc., the author had doubtless in 
mind, ‘‘but unto the Son,” or ‘‘unto the Son 
of man,’’ or some such expression. But hay- 
ing in mind the passage in the Psalm, from 
which he was to draw his illustration, he over- 
leaps the intermediate step, and lets the cita- 
tion, which virtually involves the contrasted 
statement, take the place of the statement it- 
self.1 But one in a certain place (some- 
where) testified, etc. ‘But’ (de) is here 
as introducing over 
against the negative statement that it is not 
angels to whom the world of salvation wus 
subjected, the counter and positive doctrine 
that it is man, and especially as idealized 
and represented in the Son of man, the 
Messiah. The citation is from Ps. 8: 4-6. 
The words ‘some one,’ ‘somewhere,’ do not 


imply ignorance or doubt of the authorship 


or locality of the passage. The accuracy of 
the citation shows that it is not from mem- 
ory, and a like ‘somewhere’ occurs at 4: 4, 
concerning a passage regarding which there 
could be no doubt. The use of the words is 
purely rhetorical. The half mysterious mode 
of citation lends a certain dignity and ele- 
gance to the style, and while withholding the 
name of the author, leaves the attention fixed 
on the passage.? Liinemann notices a similar 
reticence in Philo. 

The passage here introduced is felicitously 


selected as pointing to the ideal character and 
natural destination of humanity, that it may 
be therein shown how these are realized in the 
glorified Jesus, and that, too, on behalf of 
humanity, and thus be explained the enigma 
of his humiliation. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? or the Son of man, that thou vis- 
itest him? Better, perhaps, a man and a 
Son of man. The second clause is a mere 
poetical parallel of the first. The theme of 
the Psalm (8) is the dignity of humanity and 
its exaltation above all inanimate nature on 
the ground of the utterance in Gen. 1 : 26, 28, 
of man’s creation in the image of God, and his 
investiture with the lordship of this lower 
creation. The introduction of the Psalm 
points, as against the glory and magnificence 
of the heavens, to that littleness and apparent 
insignificance of man, which only makes more 
wonderful his moral elevation, and his ruie 
over this wide creation. Whether our author 
introduces the Psalm primarily in its earthly 
and natural character (as Delitzsch, Moll), or 
as immediately Messianic (as Bleek, Ltne- 
mann, Kurtz), I shall consider by-and-by. 
But having directed attention to man’s little- 
ness, he proceeds to declare his loftiness. 

7. Thou madest him a little lower than 
the angels. The author quotes from the 
Septuagint: ‘‘Thouwdidst lower him some little 
below (in comparison with) angels.’’ The 
Hebrew original reads: ‘‘Thou didst. lower 
him some little below Hlohim,’’ which with- 
out the article may very properly be rendered 
angels (instead of God), as the Septuagint 
and the Targumists and modern scholars; 
and the more appropriately, says Kurtz, as 
‘the Psalmist’s reference is not so much to 


1Under the handling of Paul such a procedure would 
have marked the fiery energy of his style; under that 
ef our author it marks deliberate and elegant art, as 


also the some one and somewhere that introduce the quo- 


tation. 
2J doubt, indeed, if the ‘somewhere,’ both here and 


at_ 4:4, should not rather be “perhaps,” “ I suppose,” 
not as implying any doubt more than above, but as a 


particle of modesty, a mere mode of putting the case. 
That mov is frequently so used, both in 6% mov and alone, 
T need not argue. 

31 think it worth our reflection that when we look at 
the mental and moral positions of man in the universe, 
every enlargement by science cf the realm of nature 
only lends in our conception acced majesty to man’s, 
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$ Thou hast put all things in subjection under his 
feet. For in that he put all in subjection under him, he 
left. nothing ¢Aad is not put under him, But now we see 
not yet all things put under him. 


8 Thou didst put all things in subjection under his 
feet. 

For in that he subjected all things unto him, he left 

nothing that is not subject to him. But now we sce 


the personality as to the spiritual nature of 
angels which they share with God.’’ The 
“little lower’’ is here of degree: in the subse- 
quent application it becomes a ‘‘ little lower” 
of time. Thou crownedst him with glory 
and honour—referring to man’s original con- 
stitution; ‘glory’—his intrinsic brightness, 


the image of the divine, and but little inferior | 


to the angelic; ‘honour’—his elevation above 
the earth and its creatures in dignity and 
authority. The two passages illustrate each 
other. And didst set him overthe works 
ef thy hands. This passage is found in the 
Codex Sinaiticus, but is wanting in many 
MSS. It was omitted by our author, as not 
essential to his purpose. 

8. Thou hast put (or, didst put) all things 
in subjection under his feet. Inthe Psalm 
this clearly refers to the dominion over the 


. . . ° i 
earth with which man was invested at his cre- 


ation. That this is man’s ideal position is evi- 
dent enough even amidst allthe wrecking of his 
nature, and darkening of his glory, which has 
been made by sin. Forinthathe pat allin 
subjection under him, literally, for im sub- 
jecting to him all things. He left nothing 
that is not put under him—unsubjected to 
him. The writer has finished his quotation, and 
proceeds to a logical deduction. That tne pass- 
age was commonly used as Messianic may be 
inferred from a like mode of reasoning from 
it (though for a different end) in 1 Cor. 15 : 27. 
‘*But when he saith,’’ ete. The author here, 
however, draws simply the natural inference 
from the language; he merely explicates what 
it contains by implication. It has declared 
that God has subjected to man all things (the 
‘to him’ refers, of course, to ‘man’). The 
expression, says the author, is absolute; it im- 
plies an unlimited and universal subjection. 
The writer is not stating what God did, but 
what the language implies that he did, and 
which yet we do not see verified in the case of 
actual humanity. But now we see not yet 
all things put under him. The ‘now’ and 


the ‘not yet’ are generally taken as temporal, 
notlogical. I prefer to regard them, especially 
the ‘now’ (viv), as logical, and would give to 
the ‘under him’ (at7é) the force of its em- 
phatic position. I would render: ‘‘ But as it 
is, as the case stands, we do not at all see, we 
by no means see that to him all things have 
been subjected.’”? That they will bear this 
rendering (especially the viv 8) just as easily 
as the other, both by classical and New 
Testament usage, I need not stop to argue.! 
That this is the sense here, at least of ‘now’ 
(viv), I feel certain. The author is reason 

ing. A certain statement is made in rela- 
tion to man which is not actualized in the 
condition of humanity, and which therefore is 
transferred to a Representative of that hu- 
manity in whomitis. The ‘but now’ and ‘not 
yet’ then as particles of time are here out ot 
place; as far as they go they weaken the argu- 
ment, for it becomes a matter of time: if by- 
and-by the realization may occur, the author 
need not look elsewhere for its true original. 
But in fact the picture is not fulfilled in man, 
and has no prospect of being, until a heavenly 
man appears on the scene, in whose exaltation 
he finds a precursor and pledge of the future 
exaltation of humanity. But that is not here 
in question, but simply the discrepancy be- 
tween the portraiture and the supposed origi- 
nal, whence he argues to a true original of the 
portraiture itself. The temporal force of the 
particles? therefore is less relevant, and mars 
the purity of the reasoning. The declaration 
then is that the Psalmist’s ascription of a uni- 
versal ascendancy to man is not borne out by 
man’s actual condition. He is a slave to a 
blighted and barren earth, to disordered ele- 
ments, to savage beasts, and to pain, sickness, 
and death. Those who (as Bleek, Linemann, 
Kurtz) apply the gwotation directly to Christ 
take, of course, these particles temporally, 
and with a very modified interpretation of the 
passage. They distinguish expressly between 
being ‘‘ crowned with glory and honour,” and 


1The ovr, properly not at all, in no way, is indeed, in 
‘ts ordinary use, not yel, and has chiefly, though not 
»xclusively, in poetry, the meaning, “by no means.” 

2The Lexicons scarcely do justice to ovrw; yet its 


logical force is far less to be assumed; the combination 
voy 6€ is more common in the New Testament in its 
logical than in its temporal sense (viv d¢ and vuri de), 
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9 But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 


and honour; that he by the grace of God should taste 


death for every man. 
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9 not yet all paings subjected to him. But we behold 
him who hath been made 1a little lower than the 
angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, that by the grace 


1 Or, for a little while lower. 


having ‘“‘all in subjection under him.’”’ The 
former Christ has already received; the latter 
is in the future, awaiting him at the final 
judgment, when all his enemies shall have 
been put under him. But to this interpreta- 
tion there are strong objections. (1) We can 
scarcely doubt that the phrases, ‘‘crowned 
with glory and honour’’ and having ‘‘all 
things in subjection under him,’ are used as 
substantis! equivalents, the one implying all 
that is expressed by the other. (2) With this 
distinction the second thought should not come 
in here at all (as the purpose is to declare his 
present exaltation), unless perhaps as a mere 
subordinate proposition, with a particle (ue), 
signifying, indeed, to be sure, simply to pave 
the way for the emphatic affirmative state- 
ment: ‘‘ But now we do not as yet indeed 
(ov7w wev) see all things put under him; but 
wedo-see him crowned with glory and honor.” 


.(8) The formal and elaborate manner in which 


Jesus is introduced at ver. 9, in manifest con- 
trast with the previously mentioned person- 
age, shows untnistakably that then first the 
author bends upon him the conclusions of the 
preceding citation. In short, the view which 
makes Jesus at once the object of the entire 
citation destroys its coherence of thought and 
the clearness of the argumentation, makes in- 
explicable the formal opening of ver. 9, and 
entangles inextricably the whole passage. In 
contrast with the fact that all things are not 
yet, or, not at all, subjected to man, the author 
proceeds. 

9. But we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels—or, more ex- 
actly, But him who had been lowered for some 
little below the angels, Jesus, we behold. The 
author elegantly puts the description before 
the name as more characteristic—as also else- 
where, ‘‘the Apostle and High Priest of our 
confession, Jesus’’ (3:1); asin the Greek, ‘‘the 
Leader and Perfecter of faith, Jesus’’ (12: 2)— 
and adds, thoughtfully, and, as it were, lov- 
ingly, for the first time, the earthly human 
name of him whom he had before styled Son, 
God, Lord. He here turns the passage to 


Christ, and shows that in him both parts of 
the description are substantially realized, and 
that he, therefore, is the true archetype and 
realization of the Psalmist’s picture. The 
language of the Psalm, then, naturally modi- 
fies itself (the Holy Spirit recasting his own 
language) to meet the new exigencies. The 
“being lowered’? is the Lord’s own voluntary 
stoop; the ‘‘some little” of degree passes into 
a ‘‘some little’? of time (and the more easily, 
as suggested by Delitzsch, because humanity’s 
own subordination to the angels is rather an 
accident of its position, than grounded in its 
essential nature), and the ‘‘being crowned 
with glory,” instead of being coincident in 
time with the humiliation, is at once its suc- 
cessor and its reward. With great skill has 
the writer, in addressing Hebrews, to whom 
the incarnation was naturally an offense, 
united in one the ideal condition of man with 
the humiliation of the Son of man, as he im- 
mediately after makes his suffering of death 
the condition of his glorification. For the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honour. Rather, On account of his suf- 
fering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor. By this exacter rendering, ‘the suf- 
fering of death’ paves the wav for his glori- 
fication, instead of being represented as the 
purpose of his humiliation ;! according, also, 
to the more usual New Testament mode of 
representation. Here, where the author first 
expressly mentions the suffering of death, he 
would affect most favorably his Hebrew breth- 
ren by introducing it, not as the object of the 
humiliation, but as the condition of the exal- 
tation. Below, when he has familiarized his 
readers with the idea and the purpose of his 
death, he may speak of his assuming flesh ana 
blood in order to die, and by dying rescue 
humanity. But here it accords with the gen- 
eral careful strain of the Epistle, to put the 
first reference to the death in the most favore 
able light. ‘Crowned with glory and honour’ 
is here the clear equivalent of the having ‘al! 
things subjected to him,’ with which it is asse- 
ciated 1n ver. 7, 8. It refers to Christ's exal- 


1'The purpose would have been more nat»ally expressed by évexa roi madeiv, than by ud 7d wadeiv, or mdOnpte 
Ue 


34 
tation after nis resurrection, when God raised 
him above the rage of his enemies, anointed 
him eternal King and Priest, declared him 
his Son in power, and gave him all power in 
heaven and earth. The author, then, has 
reached the proof of the thesis, virtually in- 
volved in ver. 5, that not to angels, but to the 
Son of man, and that, as man’s representative 
and head, God had subjected this new and 
opening world of redemption. With circuit- 
ous, but sure step, he has brought round his 
argument, till he finds in him who has had 
all things subjected to him, and has been 
crowned with glory and honor, the true ideal 
of the Psalmist’s picture, and the One to whom 
this coming world has been really made sub- 
ject. But into the web of his reasoning he 
has skillfully woven the fact of the humili- 
ation and death of this glorious Personage, 
and shown the two classes of facts inseparably 
united. This point being established, and 
the humiliation and death, as it were, inci- 
dentally introduced, he passes to them as the 
principal objects of his picture. The glorified 
Messiah recedes; thesuffering and dying Jesus, 
brought forward with exquisite art, comes into 
the foreground. The whole arrangement he 
tells us—alike the humiliation and the exalta- 
tion has been made—that he by the grace 
of God should taste death for every man 
—or, In order that by the grace of God, on 
behalf of every man, he might taste of death. 
This clause has been very variously con- 
structed. For ‘‘in order that’’ (érws) some 
render ‘so that’ (equivalent to écre), others, 
‘after’—both erroneously. The particle de- 
notes purpose. But with what is it connected? 
The construction with ‘made lower’ across 
the intervening clause is extremely harsh; 
that with ‘crowned’—as the crowning fol- 
lows the death—is no less so (he was crowned 
that he might taste, ete.); unless we either 
render the verb ‘‘that he might have tasted,’’ 
wnich is scarcely possible, or throw the em- 
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phasis entirely on ‘for every man’ (inép 
navrés), and make the clause pregnantly equiv- 
alent to ‘‘that the death which he has tasted 
might be on behalf of every one’’ (somewhat 
analogously to 1 Peter4: 6). The passage, so 
explained, would yield a good sense, but 
would deprive the words ‘taste of death’ 
of their apparently intended emphasis. Tho- 
luck, Liinemann and Kurtz make the clause 
a resumption, and a brief, but pregnant, 
exponent of the words, ‘‘on account of his 
suffering of death”’ ; the author returning to 
it to add, ‘‘to wit, that by the grace of God,” 
etc. So, pretty nearly, Delitzsch, who, how- 
ever, refers it rather to the entire clause, ‘‘on 
account of his suffering of death, crowned,” 
etc., making it assign the reason why Christ's 
glorification was made conditional upon his 
previous suffering of death; namely, that 
being thus exalted (passing through death to 
exaltation) his death might be for the exalta- 
tion of humanity. Theclause seems appended 
rather loosely to the entire verse, to bring out 
the general idea that the entire arrangement 
—the humbling and the subsequent exaltation 
—was for the good of universal humanity. 
The humiliation was, that he might taste of 
death; the exaltation was, that the death might 
be effectual for every man—the whole was by 
the grace of God. The emphasis is about 
equally distributed on the three clauses—the 
less welcome being reserved to be prepared for 
by the other two. A humbled and dying 
Messiah was utterly repugnant to the Jewish 
notions of their expected Messiah; its mention 
is naturally preceded by the glories that are 
to crown it. First, is the grace of God. The 
author commends the fact about to be stated 
by assuring his readers that it was by the gra- 
cious purpose of God. To such an arrange- 
ment no Jew could urge objection. This 
fact must reconcile him to a suffering and 
dying Messiah, and this clause is of great sig- 
nificance.1 Secondly, the arrangement is rec- 


1 On the other hand, the reading found in many MSS., 
namely, xwpis 9eov, but which, in the sixth century, 
had disappeared entirely, yet has found some recent 
advocates, is devoid of any intelligible purpose. It has 
been interpreted with yever@at @avarov, “to taste of 
death apart from God ”—that is, purely in his human 
nature; or, separately from—that is, forsaken of God; 
or, with Umép wavros, “on behalf of every creature ex- 
cept God,” analogously to 1 Cor. 15:27. But the 
exception in the case of God to the otherwise universal 


subjection so appropriate there, would be childish and 
unmeaning here. Man is here alone referred to; if 
any exceptions were in order, it would much more 
naturally be angels. The critics are probably right in 
supposing the words originally a marginal gloss on the 
phrase, “left nothing unsubjected to him” (that is, 
writes the commentator, “except God,” xwpis Geod), 
and this, mistaken by a careless copyist for a correction 


of the text (xdper: Ge0d) a little below, was put into its 
place. 
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10 For it became him, for whom are all things, and | 10 of God he should taste death for every man. For it 


b whom are all things, in araieg many sons unto 
_ glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings. 


1 Or, having brought 


became him, for whom are all things, and through 
whom are all thin s,1in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the 2 author of their salvation perfect 


sie sists 2 Or, captain. 


ommended as being ‘‘on behalf of every man.”’ 
It was in the interest of individual and collect- 
ive humanity; it was to realize the Psalmist’s 
description of the normal condition of hu- 
manity, and thus fulfill the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Thus he might become the Saviour 
- of all men, especially of them that should be- 
lieve. The extension of the ‘every’ (mavzés) 
beyond man—either as neuter, every thing, to 
the whole creation; or as masculine, to other 
beings, as angels—is without the scope of the 
writer. He is thinking of the effects of re- 
demption, not on the universe generally, but 
on the human race; and here, not so much of 
the realized results in individual salvation, as 
of the general scope and purpose of Christ’s 
' death in bringing man into new relations to 
God, and in making possible to all, and actual 
to many, the fulfillment of their original desti- 
‘nation. It is the inference from the passage 
so skillfully chosen as the text, that man, 
ideally placed above all, is actually so placed 
through his Representative and Deliverer, 
Jesus. Thirdly, and emphatically, that which 
Christ, by the grace of God and for the benefit 
of all, was to do, was to ‘taste death.’ It is 
this with which the author is familiarizing his 
- readers in connection with, and as a means of, 
the exaltation of man. ‘Tasting of death’ is 
a figure familiar enough to poetry generally, 
and common in the Greek classics, yet here 
probably of Hebrew origin. Itis not designed 
to indicate a brief and transient experiencing 
of death (as but a mere tasting), but is rather 
an emphatic and elegant periphrasis. ‘Tasting 
of death,’ as referring to a sense which tests 
things in their inner nature, denotes rather 
intimacy and depth, than superficiality of 
experience. 

10-18. These verses expand and vindicate 
the sentiment of the last clause; namely, that 
by God’s gracious arrangement Jesus Christ 
suffered death on behalf of every man. The 
passage is one of great tenderness, the terms 
‘““sons,” ‘‘brethren,*’ ‘‘children,”’ indicating 
the sympathetic compassion which prompted 
the humiliation of the Redeemer. 


10. This states in fuller form, and as leading 
to still further expansion, the threefold idea of 
the last clause, and in the same order: (1) An- 
swering to the ‘ by the grace of God,’ we have 
For it became him, for (da with accusative) 
whom are all things, and by (through) 
whom are ail things. The first preposition— 


for, on account of—as naturally applies to the 


Father as to the Son; for the second—dy, 
through—we might have expected from, out 
of (e&), or, perhaps, by (te), of ultimate agency, 
though with an intransitive verb; but the rea- 
soning c’n scarcely be mistaken. God is de- 
scribed by those attributes which vindicate 
his right to arrange, unchallenged, for advanc- 
ing the dignity of hiscreatures; and the phrase 
‘it beeame’—was becoming, befitting—marks 
an internal reason for the arrangement lying 
in the very nature of the case and in his rela- 
tions to man. Answering to the ‘for (on 
behalf of ) every man,’ we have next, bring= 
ing many sons unto glory. This indicates 
the largeness of God’s purpose regarding the 
death of Christ, and vindicates his subjection 
to the suffering which should qualify him for 
the work. God is everywhere the ultimate 
agent in bringing sinners to salvation. Jesus 
Christ becomes the file-leader (apxnyés) and 
Captain of the sacramental host. ‘‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son,’’ etc. (John3:16.) God saves and leads to 
glory his people, ashe made the world, through 
his Son. ‘Many sons’ stands (Delitzsch) here 
distinguished from one, and in antithesis to 
few. Had God been satisfied (the writer inti- 
mates) with the eternal glory of the One and 
Only-begotten, he might have spared that one 
his path of trial and suffering. But he would 
have it partaken by ‘many sons,’ and shrunk 
not from the steps required for its accomplish- 
ment. It has been questioned whether the 
participle ‘‘bringing”’ (&yaydvra, leading) refers 
back to ‘“‘him’’—namely, God, or forward to 
‘Captain,’ Leader; whether to the Father, 
or to Christ; whether the ‘leading’ is here 
supreme or subordinate. Both constructions 
are grammatically possible; but the former is 
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easier and more natural.! But applying the 
participle to God, what is its import? Not 
that of a contemporaneous and continued act, 
while leading (é&yovra), nor of purpose, in order 
to lead (éfovra), nor, in leading (év 76 dyew). It 
might be used, perhaps, here in the sense of 
‘as leading, as one who led’’; and thus be- 
long equally well to the preceding or following, 
marking God’s leadership, or Christ's ‘eader- 
ship; but a construction somewhat harsh 
and doubtful. The two regular and natural 
constructions are: (1) ‘‘after leading, having 
led—to perfect,’’ etc.; (2) leading, to perfect, 
equivalent to, to lead and to perfect, making 
the participle and the infinitive co-ordinate. 
But in what sense the former? It might de- 
note that God, after leading many Old Testa- 
ment saints to glory, must now, at the opening 
of the New Testament times, perfect, through 
suffering, their Leader, with the unexpressed 
thought of his being Captain of a yet mightier 
host in the future. Considering the relation 
of this Epistle to the Old Testament, I do not 
think this view unworthy of consideration. 
If the Old Testament saints only are men- 
tioned, the New Testament saints would, of 
course, be understood as to follow under the 
new and perfected conditions. Kurtz modi- 
fies this view, adopting this as the only 
natural construction. Answering to God 
as the Author of all things, the ‘sons’ are 
God’s sons by creation, and thus all men; and 
the ‘bringing to glory’ thus far realized is 
only the bringing them on the way to that 
glory into which none of them had as yet 
entered, but which awaited them in the Mes- 
sianic times.2 The second (2) of the views 
above given virtually co-ordinates the partici- 
ple with the verb; namely, leading many sons to 
perfect, etc., equivalent to, to lead many sons 
and to perfect. Thusthe action expressed by the 


participle, as well as that of the infinitive, falls 
under the ‘it became’ (émperev). It not merely 
‘became’ God, as one leading, or after lead- 
ing,’ ete., to perfect their leader by sufferings, 
but it became him to do the one as well as the 
other. The fitness consisted not merely in 
appointing him to die after he had undertaken 
a certain work, but also in undertaking the 
work which would require him to die. It 
gives more breadth and force to the argument 
to throw back the fittingness from the adjust- 
ment of the means to the end, to the end 
itself’ Thus I incline on the whole to rendei 
as if it were ‘‘to bring many sons to glory, 
and perfect through sufferings the leader of 
their salvation.’’ An objection urged against 
connecting the participle with the following, 
so as to make Christ the one bringing the 
many sons to glory is that in that case they 
would be spoken of not as ‘sons,’ but as 
‘brethren.’ This, however, would be by no 
means certain. In relation to him, indeed, 
they would be ‘ brethren,’ but in his and their 
common relation to God they are sons; and it 
would not be unnatural that he, as Son, should 
be spoken of as bringing many sons to glory. 
To make the captain (or, leader) of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings. 
This clause answers finally to ‘taste of death’ 
in the preceding verse. It is put euphemisti- 
cally, for the humiliation and crucifixion of 
the Son. It is conceived not in the light of a 
death; it is a perfecting, qualifying both by 
internal discipline and by outward glorifica- 
tion. The emphasis is generally said to lie 
on ‘suffering’; but whether in the author’s 
conception it quite does so may be doubted. 
He is softening to his readers the doctrine of 
the cross, exhibiting it in its most favorable, 
and at the same time its justest, light. Does 
he not therefore reserve for final and special 


1With the second, the predicate participle (ayayovra) 
may be construed with the following noun, ‘ the Captain 
of their salvation, as one leading, or haying led. With 
the first, the participle would naturally, indeed, be aya- 
yorrt, agreeing with avTo, or might equally well, as aya- 
yovra, agree with the accusative subject of TeAcwooat. 

2Hofmann's ingenious conceit that the many sons 
brought to glory were, Moses to the prophetic dignity, 
Aaron to the high priesthood, David to the kingship, 
etc., as the Son was now to be brought to the honor of 
glorifying humanity, with its strange perversion of the 
words ‘glory’ (Soa) and ‘salvation’ (cwrnpia), needs 
no refutation. As ordinarily explained, the passage is 


a grand appeal to the benevolence of God on behalf of 
the unpalatable facts of the incarnation and crucifix- 
ion, and all that lay between. It is difficult to see what 
purpose Hofmann’s view could subserve, 

3This double use of the aorist participle is among the 
most familiar in Greek. Thus: “ He bade them, opening 
their treasures, present gifts” (éxéAcuvcev avtous @noav- 
pous avogartas d@pa Sovvar), might be either, “ He bade 
them, after opening their treasures, present gifts,” or, 
“He bade them open their treasures and present gifts.” 
The participle might equally well be an incidental prece- 
dent and condition of the “presenting,” or a requires 
condition coming under the éxeAevoer, 


ahah e deebites: 


| 
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11 For both he that sanctifieth and they who are 


_ sanctified are all of one: for which cause he is not | 


-ashained to call them brethren, 


_ 12 Saying, I will declare thy name unto my brethren, | 
in the midst of the church will | sing praise unto thee. 


11 through sufferings. For both he who sanctifieth and 
they who are sanctified are all of one: for which cause 
12 he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, 
1 will declare thy name unto my brethren 
In the midst of the 1congregation will I sing thy 
praise, 


10r, ¢. 


emphasis the word ‘ perfect’ (redewdoar) as con- 
taining the whole fullness of his vindication? 


thus, not ‘to make perfect through sufferings,’ 


but through sufferings to make perfect. The 
sufferings are of no value except as they qual- 
ify their subject for his work; they are sub- 


ordinate to the perfecting and consummating 


for his work the Leader of salvation. Hence, 
if it behooves God to lead him through suffer- 
ings, much more through these sufferings to 
make him perfect. The word is complex in 
meaning: the ‘‘ perfecting’’ is partly inward, 
partly outward. It embraces at once the legal 
fitness which Christ's death imparted to him 
to become a Saviour, the moral fitness which 
it engendered to become a sympathizing high 


‘priest, and the glorified state to which it 


raised him; and as the Leader of his fol- 
lowers, it was not intrinsic, but relative perfec- 
tion—perfection for his followers, that required 
his death. ‘Through sufferings’ is used preg- 
nantly (&d), at ence as a means and a way. 
He attained his legal and moral fitness as a 
Redeemer, through sufferings as a medium; 


-he passed to his heavenly glory through suf- 


ferings as a way. The ‘salvation’ of this 
clause is the ‘glory’ of the preceding; it is 


that side of the glorification which belongs to 


the ‘many sons,’ but not to the single Son. 
He was glorified, but not saved (except in a 
very qualified sense); they were both saved 
and glorified, their salvation being completed 
and erowned by glorification. Till then they 
are saved but in hope (Rom. 8:24); saved but ap- 
proximately. ‘‘ Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.”’ In like manner it 
presently appears as sanctification. ‘Captain’ 
or Leader (apxnyés); properly first in a series, 
file leader, then Prince, Leader; then, founder, 
originator, which seems its meaning here, as 
at 5: 9-—‘‘ author (airos) of eternal salvation.’’ 
Philo calls Adam the (apxynyés) head and file 
leader of the race, conducting them on to a 
common goal with himself. The common 
Sonship to God of Christ and his people, 


hurch. 


stated above, is now further developed as 
ground of the fittingness (éxperev) of God's 
thus humbling his Son. The following pass- 
age is not a mere incidental justification of 
the ‘many sons’ above, but a link in the chain 
of argument that establishes the necessity 
(since therefore, éwei odv, ver. 14) of the incar- 
nation and sufferings of the Lord. 

ll. For both he that sanctifieth and 
they who are sanctified! are all of (prop- 
erly, from) one—that is, from one Father, 
and this not from one earthly father, Adam, 
but from one Heavenly Father, God; and 
from him, not as universal Father (Creator and 
Preserver), but as spiritual Fatherand Regen- 
erator; ‘‘sons of God, which were born not of 
blood, . . . but from God.”’ See John 1:13; 
Rom. 8: 14, seq.; 1 John 3:1. As equivalents 
of ‘leading to glory,’ ‘glorified,’ we have 
‘sanctifieth’ and ‘sanctified,’ describing the 
glorification in its deeper spiritual character, 
the moral transformation that must precede, 
and be the essence of, any true outward exal- 
tation. The verb (aydgw, consecrate, make 
holy) is doubtless chosen with reference to the 
‘“make perfect’’ (reAecodv), and denotes ritual, 
and then moral perfection. ‘‘ For their sakes,” 
says the Saviour, ‘‘I sanctify, consecrate, my- 
self.’? (John 17:19.) He, already holy, needed 
but the formal and ritual sanctification; they, 
fallen and guilty, needed an internal and spir- 
itual one. For which cause he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren. The 
language delicately intimates both the like- 
ness and the unlikeness, both the parity 
and the disparity of the Redeemer and the 
redeemed. As being from, one Father, they 
ure alike sons, yet as infinitely superior to 
them in original glory and in moral purity, it 
is a condescension in him to acknowledge the 
fraternal tie. He might be ‘ashamed to call 
them brethren,’ but is not. He concedes to 
them at once the name of brethren, and the 
affection which the name implies. 

12. Saying, I will declare thy name 


10i ayagouevor, present, not perfect participle, either 
or the successive subjects of sanctification. 


as denoting those who are in process of sanctification 
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13 And again, I will put mytrust in him. / 
again, Behold I and the children which God hath given 
me. 
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And} 13 And again, I will put my trust in him, And again, 
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Behold, I and the children whom God hath given 


unto my brethren, in the midst of the 
church (congregation) will I sing praise 
unto thee. This is from Ps. 22:22, a Psalm 
of David which, with its many striking corre- 
spondences to the Lord’s earthly history, may 
slearly be called typico-prophetical ; in which 
the minstrel-prophet, already anointed by 
Samuel and speedily destined to the throne, 
yet now persecuted and in flight, pours out his 
complaints over the wretchedness of his con- 
dition, yet finally rejoices in the assurance of 
ultimate deliverance, and the universal tri- 
umph of the kingdom of God. It is one of 
those Psalms which, originally uttered by 
David, the type of Christ in respect to his own 
personal condition, had, in the purpose of the 
inspiring Spirit, a still higher application to 
the Son of David, while, in the days of his 
flesh and a subject of exile and persecution, 
he with strong crying and tears called upon 
God, and saw in the far-off distance his crown 
and triumph. The anointed, yet temporarily 
exiled David stands for the anointed, yet ex- 
iled Jesus. History unrolls the scroll of 
prophecy. Christ, as the antitype of Moses, 
of David, of Solomon, gives the true signifi- 
cance to their character and history, just as 
the Christian Church reproduces and illus- 
trates the fortunes of the Jewish congregation ; 
and the heavenly Canaan and the New Jeru- 
salem furnish their “true rest’’ and ‘‘the city 
which hath foundations” to the people of 
God. The Messianic character of the Psalm 
is indicated by our Lord’s borrowing its lan- 
guage on the cross: ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’ The citation is 
made verbally from the Septuagint, with the 
exchange of (Smyjooun), I will recount, de- 
clare, for (amayyed@), I will report, will bring 
back tidings, which, less applicable to David, 
is beautifully so to Christ, who brings back to 
his earthly brethren a report from his hea- 
venly home, (Johns: 11,seq.) The passage im- 
plies David's, and through him his greater 
Son’s, recognition of Israel, here, of course, 
the spiritual Israel, as his brethren. A conde- 
scension in the earthly David, it was infinitely 
more so in the heavenly. 

13. And again, I will put my trust in 
him. And again, Behold I and the chil- 


dren which God hath given me. Still 


inna i eaves 


badd aes 


SBenae 


other citations to illustrate the community of — 


Sonship between Christ and his people. 
previous one was taken from David, who, as a 
type of Christ, recognizes the brotherly rela- 


The | 


tion between himself and the congregation of _ 


Israel; these two are from Isaiah, also a type 
of Christ, whose very name means Saviour, 
and whose clear predictions of the Messiah 
constitute him the ‘‘evangelical prophet.” 
They are taken from Isa. 8:17, 18, from a 
transaction in which Isaiah appears specially 
in his typical character. They occur contin- 
uously, but are separated by the author by an 
‘and again,’ probably because they bring out 
different phases of the Messiah's relation to his 
brethren and to God. The entire passage is 
beyond a question typical. Isaiah, fraught 
with the ‘‘spirit of Jesus,’’ typifies the Saviour; 
and his children, given him specially from 
God, having symbolical significance, betoken 
partly present wrath and distress, partly the 
deliverance which will yet break through the 
surrounding judgments. ‘I will put my trust 
in him’ for future deliverance, exclaims the 
Representative of the Messiah, and, as a pledge 
of that deliverance, ‘Behold I and the chil- 
dren that God hath given to me.’ The bearing 
of the first of these citations upon the author's 
purpose consists in the fact that it represents 
(typically) the Messiah as putting his trust in 
God, and thus exhibits him and his followers 
in a common relation of dependence, -and 
therefore virtually on a level. The second 
points out this community still more direetly. 
The speaker and the children that God gave 
to him are placed in the same category, and 
appear as brethren. In the mouth of the 
prophet, the type, the children are Azs chil- 
dren, given him by God. In the mouth of 
Jesus, the antitype, they are God’s children, 
whom he gave to his Son, and of whom, there- 
fore, he is the elder brother. (John 6: 37; 17:6.) 
The difference in the cases is accidental; the 
likeness is essential. In both, the children are 
given to the typical and to the real Messiah, 
specially and marvelously by God; in both, 
they sustain a relation of dependence; in both, 
by community of nature, a virtual equality. 
The human father is the fleshly brother of his 


| “Se 
ehildren. 


q 


The entire purpose of our author 
sends him to the Old Testament for illustra- 


‘tions of the character and relations of Christ. 
From the nature of the case, then, his illustra- | 


tions must be drawn largely from its symbols, 
for in those are its Messianic predictions mostly 


contained. The merely verbal prophecies of 
Christ in the Old Testament are far less nu- 


merous than its acted prophecies, and not a 
whit more pertinent and satisfactory. Our 
author’s use, therefore, of symbolical cases, 


like the present, was legitimate, not merely 
_ from the Jewish point of view, but from every 


point of view. <A reference to the ninth chap- 
ter abundantly confirms here the Messianic 
interpretation. The first step in the proof of 
the fittingness of God’s proceeding in humb- 


_ ling his Son is taken in showing the relation of 


_ brotherhood existing between the Saviour and 


the saved. In this relation the author latently 
finds already an argument for this proceeding. 
They for whom the Son of God died are sons 


- of God; they for whom the Redeemer suffered 


are his brethren. 


: It may, indeed, be objected 
that, as they are not sons and brethren until 


after they are redeemed, their being such can 


be no logical ground for the redemptive sacri- 
fice. True, in strict logic. But that which 
God saw that they were capable of becoming, 


and would become, may, without violence, be 


ideally transferred to their previous condition. 
They were sons proleptically ; by anticipation. 
God saw in them sons; Christ saw in them 
brethren; and hence it became God to hum- 
ble his Son, and Christ to humble himself, in 
order to lead them to glory. Kurtzavoids the 
proleptic view by taking, as already seen, the 
‘sons’ to be ransomed, not as sons, by their de- 
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scent from'Adam, but by virtue of their creation 
in the image of God: and the Rausomer then 
becomes, not the Theanthropic Son uf God, but 
the pre-incarnate and eternal Son of God, as 
the “‘effulgence of his glory and the impress 
of his substance.” There can be no doubt 
that in this essential and eternal Sonship is 
laid the basis of his theanthropic relation; it 
is only as being the Only Begotten that he 
could become the First Begotten, and thus the 
First born among many brethren. And so in 
the surviving and unextinguished wrecks of 
that original Sonshipin man is found the basis 
for rearing the structure of his new Christian 
Sonship. It is one who appears not ‘‘less than 
Archangel ruined”’ that Christ comes to clothe 
with more than his “original brightness.’’ But 
we must still think that the common Sonship 
and the mutual brotherhood of our passage lie 
within the sphere of redemption, and that the 
explanation is found in the pregnant language 
of Rom. 8: ‘* Whom he did foreknow he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of his Son” (that is, to be brought with him 
into acommon relation of Sonship) ‘‘that he 
might be a first-born among many breth- 
ren.’’ But the argument is not finished. These 
sons of God and brethren of Christ must bear 
his nature, or, rather, he must bear theirs. As 
he has undertaken to make them his brethren, 
to all which that relation implies he must con- 
descend, and all which that relation demands 
he must fulfill. 

14. Forasmuch (or, since) then the chil- 
dren—children of God and brethren of Christ: 
but he here adopts the term from the last verse, 
and dwells upon it with a tender sense of the 
ideas of dependence and affection which cluster 


1 The superficial difficulties attending the alleged Mes- 
sianic citations in the New Testament from the Old, 
vanish on a deeper investigation. The case, in fact, 
becomes reversed, and the unsolvable difficulties are 
found to attend the non-Messianic interpretation. 
Deny this, and the whole Old Testament becomes an 
inexplicable enigma. The whole significance of the 
Old Dispensation is its foreshadowing of, and prepar- 
tion for, the New. Its whole history is a history of the 
preliminary stages of redemption ; its whole structure 
a grand forecourt to the still grander Christian temple. 
Abraham was chosen to be the founder of the Seed, in 
whom all the nations should be blessed ; his descendants 
were set apart as the birth-nation of the Messiah ; all its 
institutions were organized on this basis, and the whole 
history typified that of the spiritual Israel. Bearing 


under the clearer lights of the New Testament the 
pregnant hints of the Old take a new and unexpected 
meaning; and to find the Spirit of inspiration, in- 
terpreting his own words and symbols into a clearer 
development of Christ. The author of our Epistle, 
too, was addressing Jews—and Jews who, though Chris- 
tians, were still held more or less under the traditionary 
trammels of the synagogue. We cannot, then, doubt 
that his intorpretations would be scrutinized with jeal- 
ous rigor, and that they must, therefore, as to their 
general Christological character, have coincided with 
its prevalent views; and there is no so rational mode 
of accounting for the prevalence of these views among 
the earlier Jews as to suppose that they were founded 
in truth. Their difference from the apostle’s was not 
as to their application to Christ, but their application 


this in mind, we cannot be surprised or stumbled that | to Jesus, 
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14 Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of 
the same; that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 


1 Gr. blood and flesh 


3 Or, hath. 


about the term (ra wadia, the little children)— 
are partakers of fiesh and blood (Greek, 

blood and flesh), he also himself likewise 

took part of the same. Here the proleptic 

character of the previous argument fully comes 
out. Because the children—that is, those who 

were to be children—were mortal, therefore 

Christ became mortal ; because those who were 
to be his brethren were in the flesh, therefore 

he became flesh. The argument, apparently 

faulty, is simply so from the brevity of the 

statement. Christ saw in these future heirs of 
salvation brethren and children of God, and 

hastened to put himself into the position which 

would enable him to realize this ideal picture. 

Its touching beauty lies in the fact that the 

author disguises, holds in the background, the | 
depraved, guilty, rebellious vharacter of the 
objects of redemption. Jesus dies not for 
apostates, but for sons; not for aliens, but for 
brethren. His compassionate love already 
invests them with the character to which it is 
eventually to bring them. There is a double | 
logic—that of the head and that of the heart; 
that of fact and that of feeling. The one sees 
in men enemies whom Christ intends to con- 
vert into friends, children, brethren, and for 
whom he therefore assumes human nature; 
the other sees in men by anticipation, breth- 
ren, children, friends, and for whom, there- 
fore, because they are human, he assumes 
human nature. In the one case, he dies for 
them as they are; in the other case, he dies 
for them as they are to be.! Im order that 
through death he might destroy (bring to 
nought) him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil. In harmony with the 
tender strain of the preceding verses is the 
representation here. It is not the gilt of 
humanity that the compassionate Saviour sees, 
but its wretchedness. He takes flesh and blood, 
not to reclaim rebels and reconcile enemies, 
but to ransom brethren who were in bondage 
to death and its terrors. Weneed not say that 


| 


each point of view has equally its truth, and 
that the gospel equally contemplates both— 
man’s depravity, and his ruin; his wicked- 
ness, and his weakness; the criminality which 
has subjected him to death, and the death 
under whose burden and curse he groans. 
And, indeed, the hereditary character of the 
curse of humanity, the fact that death reigns 
‘‘even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression ’’ (Rom. 6:14); 
the fact that sin is not, as in the case of the 
devils, purely individual, but a matter of . 
birth and race, renders eminently natural and 
proper the second point of view, and creates a 
presumption that God intended to provide a 
deliverer to open a fountain of cleansing and 
life, whose streams should run alongside those 
of pollution and death. It is as a victim of 
death that man is here regarded; as the sub- 
ject of the penalty which was denounced upon 
histransgressionin Eden. All thatisinvolved 
in this death—the ruin of the soul, as well as 
the dissolution of the body—is, of course, re- 
trieved in the deliverance. But the idea is 
conceived more concretely. Man is a slave, 
not to death, but to the devil, who has the 
power of death, and who, through and in 
death, holds dominion over the race. Satan 
has the power of death—not, indeed, abso- 
lutely; for absolute dominion belongs only 
to God, but as having originally, by his subtle 
arts, brought it into the world—being a homi- 
cide, a murderer from the beginning—and 
still, as ‘‘the god of this world,” struggling 
to perpetuate his disastrous sovereignty. The 
writer, however, intends no nice distinction. 
The expression is figurative and far-reaching. 
It simply conceives Satan as monarch in the 
realm of death, originating, controlling it, and 
through it wielding his tyrannical sceptre over 
man. To destroy the monarch of death, then. 
is to destroy death ; to destroy death. is to de- 
stroy its monarch (xarapyetvy, a word rare in the 
classics, but common in the New Testament. 


1 The Greek verb translated ‘are partakers,’ is in the 


perfect tense (xexowavyxer), meaning, have had, and still | 


have part in, and denotes, properly, those whose perma- 
gent and normal condition is that of being in the 


flesh; the aorist metéoxev, ‘took part of, or partook, 
denotes the act of entering into and putting on hu- 


manity. HapamAngios, in like manner, or, similarly is 
used elegantly for ometws. 


Cx. IL] 


pei sheir porate ania to bondage. 
‘or verily he took not on him the nature of angels; 
but he took on Ais the seed of Abraham. ae 
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15 And deliver them, who through fear of death were ; 15 the devil ; and ! might deliver all them who througb 


fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
16 age. ? or verily not to angels doth he give help, but 


1 Or, may 


FoaaS 2 Or, For verily not of angels doth he take hold, but he taketh hold of. 


render inoperative—hence, nullify, overthrow, 
destroy. (1 Cor.15:24.) ‘* When he shall have 
annihilated (Common Version, put down) all 
rule and all authority and power.’ It is used 
specifically of abolishing death. (1 Cor. 15:26; 
_ 27Tim.1:10.) The destruction of Satan, the lord 
of death, Christ accomplishes through death— 
not simply by Ais death, but by death, taken 
abstractly and absolutely; by turning the en- 
ginery which Satan wields, the forces of his 
kingdom against himself, and making death 
itself the instrument of the destruction of its 
lord. How the death of Christ accomplishes 
this it is not here our province to discuss. His 
death may be regarded in several aspects, 
each, no doubt, essential to a just estimate of 
it. In one most obvious aspect, it appears as 
a triumphant resistance to the temptations of 
Satan. In the beginning of our Lord’s min- 
istry, the tempter had concentrated upon him 
in vain his arts of seduction. He returned, 
at its close, with tenfold and desperate malice, 
and in the garden and on the cross exhausted 
on him his hellish fury. Jesus maintained his 
integrity, drank resolutely the cup which was 
commended to his lips, wrestled with the Poten- 
tate of death, and, even in dying, achieved a 
‘victory. Thus, as Representative Man, he 
triumphed over him to whom the first repre- 
sentative man had succumbed. Adam, in 
possession of life, yielded to temptation, and 
incurred death; Jesus, bound to death, resisted 
the temptation to avoid it, and in facing and 
enduring it, procured life both for himself 
and his people. Yet, more than this, our 
Lord’s death was a strictly expiatory sacrifice 
for human guilt. His resistance of the devil 
was not the expiation itself, but was its indis- 
pensable condition. If the victim had not 
peen perfect the sacrifice would have been 
without efficacy. He must first struggle with 
Satan in life; he must then struggle with 
Satan in death, and, as it were, with death 
itself; and by dying in and through holy 
obedience, as Adam had died in and through 
transgression and guilt, wrest the sting from 
death, and lift its curse from the soul of hu- 


manity. The destruction of death, I may 
add, was to be the grand feature of the Mes- 
sianic era. (isa. 25 : 8; Hosea 13 : 14.) Christ accom- 
plishes this work — first, by delivering his 
people from the fear of death, and destroying 
within them that principle of sin which is 
its cause and sting; and, finally, by annihi- | 
lating all its effects in the resurrection of the 
body. (1 Cor. 15.) 

15. And deliver them who through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage. ‘Them who.’ Thesepersons who- 
soever, or, as many as. The phrase designates 
the class to whom the redemption is applicable. 
Itat once limits the class, and declares its univer- 
sality within the sphere of that class. It re- 
stricts the redemption to man, and declares—as 
ubove (ver.9), ‘for every man,’ or, on behalf of 
every one—the applicability of redemption to 
the entire race. Not that it teaches the actual 
salvation of all, any more than John 1: 9, 
‘The light that lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world,” or John 12: 82, ‘And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.’’ The passage thus marks a 
peculiar and striking characteristic of hu- 
manity. As alone possessing body and soul, 
man alone is liable to death; and thus liable 
and having sinned, he groans under its per- 
petual dread, is in bondage to its terrors, and 
to the tyrant who sways its sceptre. Death is 
the great dread and terror of the race. Even 
the saints of the Old Testament stood in fear of 
the darkness and gloom of the grave. Hades, 
with his deep and dismal recesses, his silence, 
solitude, and corruption, they regarded with 
shuddering. Contrast the prayer of Heze- 
kiah and many of the psalms with the joyous 
and triumphant tones of the New Testament 
regarding death. To the apostle, ‘to die is 
gain.’’ He longs to be absent from the body, 
and at home with the Lord. He sees a house 
not made with hands, an undecaying, heav- 
enly, eternal habitation, replacing the transient 
tabernacle of flesh. 

16. For verily he took not on him the 
nature of angels, etc., or, For it is not, 
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made like unto Ais brethren, that he might be a mer- 
ciful and faithful high priest in things pene to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. 


doubtless,’ angels whom he rescueth, but he 
rescueth the seed of Abraham. The once 
widely received, but now exploded, rendering, 
“taketh not on him the nature of angels,” 
makes the sentence little better than a tauto- 
logical platitude. The author has said that 
the Redeemer took part in the flesh and blood 
that are shared by the children. It is no ad- 
vance on the thought to say that he took not 
on him the nature of angels; but it isa decided 
advance in the thought to say, in accounting 
for his assuming flesh and blood, that he was 
not coming to the rescue of angels, who possess 
not bodies, and are not subjects of death. The 
verb in this sentence (émaAapBaverar) may be 
translated layeth hold upon. The force of the 
preposition «upon (ém) goes over to the person 
laid hold of. It is not ‘‘takes upon himself,” 
but, ‘‘lays hold upon another” for rescue or 
relief, as in 8:9, “tin the day when I took 
them by the hand,’”’ or, laid hold of them. 
The present tense either marks the act con- 
ceived as abiding, or is put spiritedly for the 
past. ‘The seed of Abraham.’ Not that the 
apostle intends to restrict the redemption to 
the Jews, in denial of the broader destination 
of the gospel; but the Epistle, in its practical 
scope, expressly designed for Hebrews, keeps 
here, 'as elsewhere, the Hebrew point of view. 
It is doubtful, perhaps, whether ‘the seed of 
Abraham’ denotes, here, Abraham’s spiritual 
offspring,—the spiritual Israel—or rather, as 
I think, ‘the seed of Abraham’ as the pre- 
destined centre and source of salvation to the 
world. In Abraham’s seed all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed; and, therefore, 
in coming to the rescue of the seed of Abra- 
ham, Christ comes to the rescue of entire 
humanity. It stands as the representative of 
the race. The ‘seed of Abraham’ is not 
placed in contrast to the rest of the race of 
men, but to angels. 

17. Wherefore ... it behooved him— 
(whence he was bound by the work of deliver- 
ance which he had undertaken: it was what 
he owed to the nature of the enterprise) in all 


1 Aq mov, “yon know, I suppose,” “ doubtless,” appeals 
to a well-known fact, and is a particle at once of em- 
phasis, vivacity, and modesty ; the mov, perhaps, I sup- 
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17 Wherefore in all things it behooved him to be | 17 
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he giveth help tothe seed of Abrabam. Wherefore 
it behoved him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might become a merciful and — 
faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to 


things . . . to be made like unto his 
brethren. ‘In all things,’ and, therefore, in 
the assumption of flesh and blood. The reas- 
oningiselliptical. Itsexactimport is: Whence, 
as he was bound in all things to be assimilated 
to his brethren, therefore he must take human 
nature, with all its infirmities, including lia- 
bility to temptation and death. The preceding 
idea of the incarnation and death is broadened 
by the ‘all things’ (xara mdévra), so as to open 
the way for the idea—not merely of a com- 
plete and perfect Saviour in his death, but of 
a perfect, living High Priest. That he might 
be (become) a merciful (compassionate) and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God. The term ‘become’ applies not only 
to Christ’s becoming a high priest (and, as such, 
compassionate and faithful), but also a com- 
passionate High Priest; because, although he 
was previously compassionate—and, in fact, 
his compassion dictated his incarnation and 
his becoming a High Priest—yet we might say 
that the divine compassion evinced in originat- 
ing the plan of redemption differs from the 
human compassion requisite to the priestly 
intercession of the glorified Jews. The writer 
conceives sympathy and compassion as requi- 
site qualities of a high priesthood; and these’ 
could be possessed only by a high priest taken 
from among men, and who shared, or had 
shared, the frailties and sufferings of humanity. 
Hence, merciful as Christ may have been be- 
fore, the peculiar form of tenderness here 
conceived could spring only through his inear- 
nation. Itisthe compassion of thesy mpathizing 
High Priest, not the mercy of the spiritual God. 
The position of the original words is peculiar. 
It is such as to show that while the epithet 
‘merciful’ looks back, and is an inference 
from the preceding, ‘faithful’ is an additional 
thought looking forward to the immediately 
following discussion. Such is one of the char- 
acteristics of the style of this Epistle. While 
reviewing, and, as it were, gathering up the 
results of a preceding discussion, it introduces, 
as if accidentally, what serves as a transition 


pose, softening the force of the 64; not implying doubt. 
but removing the appearance of dogmatism, It is 
in no way represented by “ verily.” 


__, 18 For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
| he is able to succour them that are tempted. 
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18 make propitiation for the sins of the people. 1¥For 
2in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he 
is able to succour them that are tempted: 


1 Gr. For having been himself tempted in that wherein he hath suffered...... 2 Or, wherein. 


to that which follows, and makes the parts of 
the discourse, as it were, gripe into each other. 
* Faithful’ (morés), not here merely ‘ worthy 
of confidence,’ ‘reliable’—but rather, actively 
faithful, evincing fidelity. The term ‘in things 
pertaining to God’ refers not merely to the 
term High Priest, but to the whole sentence, 
_“*that he might become, in things pertaining 
to God, a merciful and faithful High Priest.’’ 
To make reconciliation (propitiation) for 
the sins of the people. To make propiti- 
ation for (iAdcxec@a:), and hence, as means of 
propitiation, to expiate, atone for. (In clas- 
- sical use with the accusative, to propitiate a 
- person.) ‘The people,’ used in conformity 
with the limited phrase, ‘seed of Abraham,’ 
as applicable, properly, to the Jewish people, 
but to them as representatives of the world 
' for whom the expiation was equally made. 
_ Christ.came as the Deliverer of Israel, but, in 
- Israel, as the Deliverer of the world. He died 
to expiate the sins of the people, but, in the 
people, the sins of the world. The introduc- 
tion of the high priesthood of Christ, at the 
. close of this discussion of his superiority to 
_ the angels, as also of that of his superiority to 
‘Moses, has its evident purpose. It brings for- 
_ ward from time to time, and keeps under the 
reader’s eye, that which was to be the central 
theme of the Epistle, as it was the vital feature 
of the New Dispensation, the intercessory 
high priesthood of Christ, a high priesthood 
commencing in his offering of himself as a 
spotless sin-offering to God, and consum- 
mated in his entrance, with his own blood, 
into the heavenly Holy of holies, there to 
appear in the presence of God for us. 

18. For in that he himself hath suf- 
fered being tempted, he is able to suc- 
cour them that are tempted. The passage 
admits of various constructions, which, in 
the main, but slightly modify the sense. ‘In 
that,’ or, wherein, render well the Greek 
(év 6). The ideas are not very widely apart, as 
the one (‘wherein’) cireumscribes his power 
to succor within the sphere of his experience 
of temptation and suffering; and the other 
(‘in that’) makes his power to succor depend- 
ent on that experience. The difference is but 


slight. Again, the first clause may be ren- 
dered (with Delitzsch), ‘‘For after being 
himself tempted in that he has suffered, or in 
his experience of suffering’; or (as Liine- 
mann and Moll), ‘‘ For in that he has suffered, 
being himself tempted’’; or, as seems to me 
more natural, ‘ For in that he has himself suf- 
fered, being tempted, heis able,’ etc. Theren- 
dering of Delitzsch makes a broader distinction 
between the ‘suffering’ and the ‘temptation’ 
than do the others, and throws greater stress 
on the temptation apart from the suffering. 
In this I think he errs. The suffering and the 
temptation seem to me to have each stood 
prominent in the author’s mind; or, rather, I 
think it is only at the very close of this verse 
that the idea of suffering gradually passes 
over into that of temptation. True, again, 
the clause can be read, ‘For in that he has 
suffered, after being himself tempted,’ thus 
making the temptation distinctly precede the 
suffering, instead of being coincident with it, 
and mainly constituting it; but this, too, seems 
to me less probable. ‘He is able’ (8vvarac) 
refers simply to his moral capacity, produced 
by his personal experience of suffering. ‘Them 
that are tempted’—his human brethren, who 
are always in the condition of being subject 
to temptation. 


2. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO MOSES. 


Having delineated the superiority of Christ 
to the angels, the ministerial revealers of 
the Old Testament, the author proceeds to 
show his superiority, as founder of the New 
Dispensation, to Moses, the earthly founder of 
the Old. Next follows an extended warning 
and exhortation founded on this comparison. 
Then he shows that the rest of God, forfeited 
by ancient Israel, is still open, in a higher 
form, to the spiritual Israel. Lastly follows 
exhortation to heed the word of God, and 
transition to the high priesthood, the chief 
topic of the Epistle. 

Ch. 3. (1) Christ, as Leader of the New 
Testament Israel and Founder of the New 
Testament house of God, greater than Moses, 
leader of ancient Israel, and founder of the 
Old Testament house of God. (1-6.) 
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CHAPTER II 


HEREFORE, holy brethren, partakers of the heav-| 1 


enly calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession, Christ Jesus ; 


1. Wherefore (é0v, whence, a favorite par- 
ticle of inference with the author, and by him 
always—except, perhaps, 11: 19—used logi- 
cally, not locally)—that is, in consideration of 


the qualities thus found in Christ, his personal | 


greatness and his admirable fitness as a Sav- 
jour. Holy brethren. ‘Holy,’ an epithet 
given here, perhaps, with reference to the idea 
(2:11) of Christ, as Sanctifier, making holy 
(ayeégwv), and his people the sanctified (ayragéue- 
vot), Italso, however, grows out of the whole 
topic of the redemption aud priestly work of 
Christ. It is not so mucha term of individual 
character as of general relation, marking the 
characteristic of the children of God as such. 
In their general relation to Christ they are all 
‘holy’ (ayo, sacred, saints), while having 
attained actual personal sanctification in very 
different degrees. The term ‘brethren,’ too, 
we can hardly help feeling to have here an 
especial significance. 
ren’ immediately in their relation to the 
writer and to each other, the author yet seems 
lingering over the term so expressive of the 
tender relation between the sons and the Son, 
the redeemed and their Redeemer. The ‘holy 
brethren,’ then, is the gathering up and the 
echo of all that deeply touching strain in which 
the author has portrayed the humiliation and 
the redeeming sufferings of Christ. The com- 
bination, I believe, is found only here. Par-= 
takers of the (a) heavenly calling. As 
‘holy brethren’ indicates the relation of be- 
lievers to Christ, as Redeemer and Sanctifier, 
so ‘partakers of a heavenly calling’ refers to 
their relation to him as the heavenly-commis- 
sioned One, sent forth to ‘call’ («adetv) men 
into his kingdom. As God’s Ambassador, or 
Apostle,’ he comes to call men to salvation; 
as incarnate Redeemer and High Priest, he 
sanctifies and saves them. The calling is 
doubly ‘heavenly’—alike in its origin and 
destination. They are called from heaven 
and to heaven by One who descended from 
heaven to conduct them thither. As such, he 


While they are ‘ breth- | 


Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly 
calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 


exhorts them: Consider—or, Contemplate 
(xatavojoare, fix your mind upon, give careful 
heed to, treat not with indifference or neglect. ) 
As (2:1) he exhorts his readers to heed the 
revelations of this Great Messenger, so now, 
in like manner, to heed the Messenger himself. 
The exhortation is no merely formal one. His 
readers have indicated a disposition to turn 
away from, and treat with indifference this 
great Saviour. He solemnly and impressively 


warns them against it, and calls them back to © 


a steadfast contemplation of his claims. The 
Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion (confession), Christ Jesus. The two 
predicates here applied to Jesus answer chias- 
tically (Delitzsch) to the two designations just 
given to his Christian readers. In reversed 
order, as ‘partakers of a heavenly calling,’ 
they are to give heed to the heavenly Mes- 
senger (amdatodos), who was sent forth com- 
missioned (damectadzevos) to bring that calling, 
with all its consequences; as ‘holy brethren’ 
they are to give heed to the High Priest, who, 
by his sacrifice and mediation, c)2ansed their 
sins and made them sons of God. The two 
grand characteristics in Christ’s character and 
work as Saviour, are, in the two epithets, preg- 
nantly designated; his descent from heaven 
as God’s Ambassador of salvation; his re- 
ascent to heaven as man’s interceding High 
Priest. In the one feature he is the divine 
and divinely commissioned organ of the New 
Revelation; in the other, he is the true high- 
priestly Sacrifice, and Intercessor before God. 
In the one character, he announces salvation ; 
in the other, he accomplishes it. The words 
‘of our confession’ belong to both epithets, 
‘Apostle’ and ‘High Priest.’ Jesus is the 
Apostle and High Priest whom we confess or 
acknowledge. We see, finally, that in the 
designations applied to Christians and the 
designations applied to Christ, all the grand 
ideas of the two preceding chapters ure preg- 
nantly summed up. The author is prepared 
to turn to another aspect of the Redeemer’s 


l"Ardatodos, commissioned one, rather than ayyedos, 
messenger, because this term has just been distinctively 
appropriated to an inferior class of beings, and also, 
nerhaps, with referc=-> * that office which had become 


consecrated under the New Dispensation. The Old 
Testament had its messengers, @yyedo.; the New has its 
apostles, amdaToAot, 


» the’ high priest, of the Israelitish confession. | 
- The people 


. they trusted (Jobns:45); they styled them- 
_ selves, specially, his disciples (Jom9:29); they 
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in ali his house. 
_ with the angels, the revealers of the law, and 


ation below them, that he might redeem a 


_ people and found a church of God, it is natural 
- that he should next conipare him, as the 


“predicative, as being faithful, as one who was 
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2 Who was faithful to him that appointed him, as | 
- also Moses was faithful in all his house. 


a 
or 


2 confession, even Jesus; who was faithful to him that 


1 Gr. madc...... 2 That is, God's house. See Num. xii. 7. 


lappointed him, as also was Moses in all 2 his house. 


character, already prepared for by the ‘ faith- 
ful’ (motos) just. above. 

2. Who was taithful to him that ap- 
pointed him, as also Moses was faithful 
After comparing Christ 


showing the reason of his temporary humili- 


Founder of that church, with Moses, the de- 
liverer and organizer of the ancient theocratic 
community. Moses and Aaron were, respect- 
ively, the apostle, or commissioned one, and 
‘*were baptized to Moses” in the | 
Red Sea; he was their great lawgiver and | 
prophet; he gave them the law, and in him, 


gloried in their political relation to him, as 
in their lineal descent from Abraham. It is, 
hence, not arbitrary, but natural, that Christ 
should next be put in contrast with Moses; 
the apostle of owr confession with the apostle 
of the confession of ancient Israel. ‘Who 
was faithful’ (rov dv7a morov), The phrase is 


faithful; and the being (dv7a) by no means | 
(as Bleek) marks, necessarily, the time now | 
present to the writer, and thus points to Christ’s | 
present fidelity as High Priest in God's heav- 
enly house, but siinply the time indicated by | 
the connection which, as shown by the word 
Jesus,’ and by the whole train of thought, is 
that of our Lord's sojourn on earth. Here he 
came as God's ‘apostle,’ ambassador, to pro- 
claim salvation, to call out his people from the | 
spiritual Egypt, and, by his appointment and | 
his obedience to his will, to found « new theoc- 
racy, to inaugurate a spiritual kingdom, to 
rear a spiritual house, over against the national] 
theocracy, the temporal kingdom, the ritual 


The admissinienes» of taking movetvy, make, used 
absolutely, without a second accusative, as appoint, 
constitute, is questioned by many. They refer it, there- 
fore, either to God’s making, producing of the Son, in 
his eternal generation (as Bleek, Liinemann), or (as 
Athanasius, Ambrose, and Kurtz) to his human birth | 
in his incarnation. Delitzsch applies it to a figurative | 


household of ancient Israel. To this work 
God appointed (made, moujoos) him, as he 
appointed Moses to the founding of the old 
theocracy.! The author (as conjectured by 
Bleek, followed by Delitzsch) has probably in 
mind 1 Sam. 12:6, ‘‘The Lord that made 
(that is, appornted, moujras) Moses and Aaron” 
(compare ver. 8), “sent (forth, améotere) 
Moses and Aaron.’ He then recurs to Num. 
12: 7, which was probably in his mind when 
he used the word ‘ faithful,’ and which again 
may have suggested the passage from Samuel, 
and adds, as also Moses (was faithful) in 
all his house. Some interpreters put a com- 
ma after ‘‘ Moses,” and refer the words, ‘‘in 
all his house,”’ to Christ, which the language 
of Numbers scarcely favors. It reads, ‘‘My 
servant Moses is not so, whom I have found 
faithful in all mine house.’”’ The citation, 
too, shows that the “‘his’’ refers not to Moses, 
but to God. The elliptical passage, then, insti- 
tutes a comparison between Jesus and Moses, 
in their relation to the house or household 
over which God had respectively appointed 
them. The relation is, thus far, one of equality. 
Moses had been faithful in all God’s house: so 
Jesus was faithful in all God's house. It is 
important to determine whether it is one house 
or two of which the author speaks, and in or 
over which Moses and Jesus were both faithful. 
Most interpreters, misled, I think, by the ellip- 


| tical language, have confounded the two houses 


into one, to the serious darkening of the pas- 
sage. The houses, it seems to me, were cer- 
tainly two—Moses led out the people of God 
from the temporal, Christ from the spiritual, 
Egypt. Moses was God’s ancient apostle to 
Israel, of temporal salvation ; Christ his recent 
Apostle of spiritual salvation. Moses founded, 
by God’s express appointment, the ancient 
household of Israel, with its laws, ritual, and 
ministry ; Christ founded, by like divine ap- 
pointment, the household of the spiritual 


creation, or constituting, on the stage of history. Many 
of the interpreters—taking it in the sense of appoint- 
ing, establishing—have supplied a word (as amoaroAov, 
apostle) after woujoas. On the whole, I think we must 
leave it doubtful between ‘making him, ‘giving bim 
his incarnate life” and ‘appointing’ him. 
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3 For this man was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the 
house hath more honour than the house. 


1 Or, established. 
bt Ps done bir iene fe Ear iii anh et aR is SS 7 eee 
and sustained a like relation to Moses as does — 
the head and founder to the household; which — 
does not at all require that they be in the — 


Israel, with its laws, rites, and ministry. Each 
household thus founded by command of God 
was a house of God. Moses was faithful in 
all God’s bouse, in or over which he was 
appointed; Christ, in like manner, in and 
over all God’s New Testament house. I do 
+ not see how we can reasonably doubt that the 
reference is to two houses, and not to one; and 
that the comparison is between two divinely 
appointed earthly founders, each of his re- 
spective house. The name ‘Jesus,’ the words 
‘that appointed him,’ the words ‘whose 
house are we’ (marking a new spiritual 
house), show the nature of the parallel. It is 
run between Moses and the incarnate Jesus; 
and any reference to the Eternal Logos, as 
founding ‘‘the church in the wilderness,’’ in 
which Moses was a servant, is out of the ques- 
tion. Christ, as the Eternal Logos, was, 
doubtless, the God of Sinai and the Jewish 
Theocracy, as he was the Word of the Cre- 
ation; but that is here out of the scope of the 
writer. He is considering not the Logos of 
the Old Testament, but the Jesus, the Incar- 
nate Word of the New, and, in this relation, 
tomparing him with Moses. In the first place, 
heisthroughout bringing the New Dispensation 
alongside of the Old; Jesus, the Bringer of sal- 
vation alongside of the angels; Jesus, the New 
Testament High Priest, alongside of Aaron; 
and, therefore, assuredly Jesus, the Founder of 
the New Testament church, alongside ofthe Old 
Testament theocracy. Tothis pointsthe name 
‘ Jesus’ that ushers in the comparison; to this 
the ‘being faithful,’ which can only refer to 
Jesus in his humiliation (his fidelity as pre- 
incarnate Logos could never come into ques- 
tion) ; to this the word made (moujoas, whether 
understood as appointed or produced), for of 
the appointment of the pre-existent Logos we 
have no trace; and, finally, to this, the house 
(ver.6) which Jesus founded, a spiritual edifice 
of actual believers. In these two houses, they 
were alike faithful. Thus far the similarity and 
apparent equality; but afterward, the real dif- 
ference, that Moses, though seemingly a head, 
was, inreality, butaservant, and Christ, though 
temporarily a servant, was, in reality, a Head, 


Moses, by so much as he that ! built the house hath 
4 more honour than the house. For every house is 


same household. 


3. For—either explicative (as De Wette), . 
or unfolding the last thought of the preceding © 


verse, or better, perhaps, referring back to ‘‘con- 
sider’’ (ver.1), and finding a ground for that— 


this man (this personage) was (has been) © 


counted worthy of more glory than Moses. 
Not, as some, the glory which overspread the 


face of Moses when he descended from the — 


mount, though we, perhaps, can scarcely 
avoid assuming a covert cumparison between 
the glory which transfigured the face of Moses 
on Sinai, and the glory which wrapt the whole 
person of Jesus (in the presence of Moses) 
on Mount Hermon. It is safe, however, and 


amply sufficient, to refer it tothe immeasurably | 


higher exaltation in dignity and glory of the 
Founder of the New Covenart, advanced to 
supreme dominion, than was accorded to the 
founder of the Old. Inasmuch (as much) 
as he who hath builded the house, etc. 
(By how much more honor than the house 
hath he that founded it). From this it has 
been hastily concluded that Moses was the 
house, and Christ the Founder of the house 
of which Moses was the subordinate head; 
that Christ, therefore, appears as the Eternal 
Logos, and as such infinitely superior to Moses, 
But this mistakes the entire purpose of the 
author, who is comparing Moses and Jesus 
each in the earthly sphere in which God had 
placed him. In this sphere they first appear 
on an equality, each faithful in his allotted 
province. But the author now states, in 
general terms, the difference. Equal, appar- 
ently, there existed between them, in reality, 
the disparity which exists between a house- 
hold and its founder and head. It by no 
means follows that they were in, or over, the 
same house; but that belonging to different 
houses, and sustaining the same, or a like, 
relation to each, at once of subordination and 
headship, there was, in reality, the utmost 
conceivable interval between them. How this 
could be is immediately stated. 


(Cu. IL 


3 For he hath been counted worthy of more glory than - 


4 For every house is builded by some man; but h 
that built ail things is God, ™ pes In 
5 And Moses verily was faithful in all his house as a 
servant, for a testimony of those things which were to 
be spoken after; 
6 But Christ as a son over his own house; whose 
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1 builded by some one; but he who 1 built all things 
5 is God. And Moses indeed was faithful in all 2 his 
house as a servant, for a testimony of those things 
6 which were afterward to be spoken; but Christ as a 
son, over his house; whose house are we, if we hold 


1 Or, established...... 2 That is, God's house. 


See Num. xii. 7. 


4. For every house is builded (estab- 
lished, founded) by some man (one)3 but 
he that built (established) all things is 
God. These statements remind the reader 
that both the New Testament and the Old 
-'Testament houses must have had an imme- 
diate, subordinate, apparent founder, as, re- 
spectively, Moses and Jesus; and one ultimate 
and Supreme Founder, to whom both were 
responsible, and toward whom fidelity could 
be predicated of them; namely, God. There 
is, then, in regard to both of the houses, a double 
' founding—one instrumental and subordinate, 

the other absolute and supreme. So Moses 

established, instrumentally, the theocracy, the 
house of God, in the wilderness; but God 
. established it supremely. So Jesus organized 

the New Testament theocracy, the more spir- 
- itual house of God, the church of believers; 

but this, again, is not his house—it is the house 

of God. God's prerogative of being the Uni- 

versal Founder, is no more intermitted in the 
ease of Jesus than of Moses. Almost uni- 

formly in the New Testament, we read of the 

church, the house, the people, the sons—not 
of Christ, but of God. And to both the fidelity 
and the glory we have striking testimony, 
“T have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do; and now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.’’ (John17:4.5.) And 
while it is thus shown how there could be in 
each case a twofold founder; how Moses and 
Jesus could be both at the head of their respect- 
ive houses, and yet both be subordinate and 
both faithful; it also opens the way for affirm- 
ing the above alleged inequality, in that one 
ean be finally identified with God, the Abso- 
lute Founder, and the other remains a merely 
instrumental founder, and sinks, really, into 
the organization of which he is apparently the 
head. With this preparation, the author pro- 
ceeds to draw out sharply the difference hinted 
at in ver. 3, and shown to be possible in ver. 4. 

5,6. And Moses verily (rather, indeed) 
was faithful in all his house as a servant, 
for a testimony of those things which 


were to be spoken after; but Christ asa 
Son over his own (his) house. Each had 
founded a house subordinately, of which the 
Absolute Founder, and, therefore, the Supreme 
Possessor, was God. What, then, was the differ- 
ence? It wasone lying in the intrinsic nature 
of the two personages. The subordination of 
Moses to the Supreme Founder had been abso- 
lute, as well as apparent. Christ had founded 
his house in real subordination, but also in 
essential equality; Moses had organized the 
Old Testament theocracy both apparently and 
really as aservant. Christ had instituted the 
New Testament church apparently as a ser- 
vant, but really as a Son. Moses, therefore, 
elevated as he was, chosen leader and head of 
ancient Israel, into whose allegiance they had 
undergone the profound baptism of the Red 
Sea, was, after all, but in the house of God, 
and a part of it. Christ, although sunk to 
the depths of humiliation, was, after all, over 
the house of God, and its real Head. Moses, 
apparent founder and head of the house, 
was but a part of the household; Christ, ap- 
parently a Servant of the servants, rises, as 
the Son of God into equality with the Founder, 
and becomes, in the last analysis, supreme, as 
well as subordinate, heavenly, as well as 
earthly, divine. as well as human, Builder of 
the New Testament house. He has as much 
higher honor than Moses as the Founder of 
the house has more honor than the house. 
The seeming paradox is explained by the 
double nature of the Wondrous Personage; 
he is at once Moses’ equal and Moses’ head, 
as he was David’s Son and David's Lord. 
We have yet another point of contrast. Moses 
was in acarnal, typical house; Christ was over 
a living and spiritual one. Moses was faithful 
as ‘a testimony of those things which should 
be spoken,’ not (as, superficially, Bleek, De 
Wette, Liinemann) of the things to be spoken 
to him, the commands to be given him regard- 
ing the regulations of the Theocracy, but of 
the things which were to be spoken in a 
future time—the New Testament revelation 
by Christ. Thus Moses’ nosition was merely 
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house are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the 


rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end. 


fast our boldness and the glorying of our hope firm — 


typical and preparatory—he had the shadow 
of which Christ brought the substance; he, like 
John, merely bore testimony to the great 
truths afterward to be uttered. The rval 
house of God, adds the writer, are We, if, 
etc., Christian believers, the sons of God by 
anew and spiritual birth—these are the true 
house of God, living stones built on the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, with 
Christ as the chief corner stone, the whole a 
spiritual house, growing up into a holy temple 
in the Lord. So (with Ebrard and Delitzsch) 
I understand the two last clauses as setting 
over against each other the typical institutions 
of Moses and the spiritual church of Christ. 
The points of contrast, then, between Moses 
and Christ, are these: (1) Moses founded the 
house of God subordinately as a servant; 
Christ founded it supremely as a Son. (2) 
Moses was in it and a part of it; Christ was 
over it as its Lord. (8) Moses founded a typ- 
ical house, and held a merely preparatory 
relation; Christ founded the true spiritual 
house of regenerate believers. He might have 
added a fourth—that Moses was imperfect in 
his obedience and fidelity; while Jesus, as 
a mere human messenger working out his 
Father’s will, was absolute in perfection. 
But this the writer cared not to press. He 
was dealing not with the accidental, but the 
inherent and necessary differences between 
Christ and Moses; not those which depended 
on different degrees of fidelity, but those 
which no amount of fidelity in Moses could 
nave obliterated. Moreover, while exhibiting 
the inferiority of Moses, he yet shows no dis- 
position to disparage him. Hedeals with him 
tenderly and lovingly. He calls him nota slave 
(8odA0s), or, @ household servant (oixérns), hered- 
itary or purchased, but a voluntary, willing 
attendant on another (@epémwv). The elliptical 


clause, ‘ But Christ as a Son over his house,’ | 


is variously filled up. By some (Bleek, De 
Wette), ‘But Christ (is faithful) as a Son over 
his house’ (is faithful): but, as most clearly, 
‘his’ refers to God—over God’s house—this 
construction is inadmissible. Others con- 
struct: But Christ (is faithful) as a Son over 


his house; or, But Christ, as a Son (is faithful), 
over his house. Others (as Delitzsch, Moll), 


But Christ, as a Son, is over his house—the — 
idea of fidelity at first suggested by his lowly — 


position as an earthly Founder now giving 


place to that of authority as a Son in view of - 


his higher nature. I see no ground of decid- 

ing positively between them. Hither answers 

all the purposes of the argument. ; 
Our explanation assumes that the house of 


God is not herespvken of as continuous, but as 


twofold. The New Testament people of God 
are certainly the people of God in historical] 
continuity with the Old. The church of Mount 


| 


(Om. TL. | 
“| 


' 

f 
| 
of 
=| 
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Zion (12:22) is, in a limited sense, identical — 


with the congregation at the foot of Mount 
Sinai; and the undeveloped institution of Ju- 


daism may be conceived as having blossomed 


forth into the full flower of Christianity ; yet, 
in a truer and deeper sense, these households 
and people are widely different, and the differ- 


ence was manifest when Judaism persecuted 


Christianity, and had to be broken up and 
swept out of the way before Christianity 
could triumph. Here it suits the author's 
purpose to bring out the difference; as before 
he contrasted the revelations made respect- 
ively through the Son and through angels, so 
now, the two households organized respect- 
ively by the Son and by Moses. Whose 
house are we, etc.—rather, We are, if we 
maintain the boldness and the glorying! of our 
hope, firm unto the end. ‘Whose house’— 
that is, God’s house, not Christ's. ‘We’ stands 
representatively here for all believers, yet in- 
tended to point his readers to their own special 
prerogative above their ancestors. They, he 
tells them, are that house—of course, part of 
that house—which this greater than Moses, 
this Son of God, founded and presides over— 
the true spiritual house in antithesis to the 
typical one founded by Moses, disciples of 
him of whom Moses was but a witness. But 
the writer adds a condition. New Testament 
believers are this spiritual house—‘we,’ as 
such, are part of it, on condition that we 
prove ourselves believers; that we establish 
our claim by maintaining our fidelity to the 


1Tappnoia, boldness, assurance, assured confidence; kavxnua, glorying, exuliation—not xavxnos, the act, but 


rather its result or object. 
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7 Wherefore as the Holy Ghost: saith, To day if ye 


will hear his voice, 


7 mae the end. Wherefore, even as the Holy Spirit 
sait. 
To-day if ye shall hear his voice, 


_ end. The wavering condition of his readers 


prompts this sudden turn, while the language 
is suggested by the context. Ancient Israel 
showed itself not to be the true house of 
God; those who escaped from Egypt through 
Moses did not remain steadfast. The boldness 


and exultant hope with which they commenced 


their pilgrimage gave way; they became faint- 
- hearted and cowardly, feared the giants in the 
Jand, and murmured against God until his 


: Biuiticnce was exhausted; and he sware, in his 
wrath, that they aiicald not enter Canaan. 
- See Numbers, ch. 14; Deuteronomy, ch. 1. 
It was precisely in connection with these faint- 


hearted terrors that God excluded his ancient 


people from their inheritance, and to this may 
be the present reference. The terms, of course, 


are raised to their higher spiritual meaning. 
(2) Solemn warning to the readers against 


. repeating the rebellion of their fathers and 
- excluding themselves from God’ s Sabbatic rest, 


- from his superiority to the angels. 
revealed through them was held valid, and 


as therebels under Moses forfeited the rest of 
Canaan. (7-19.) — 

7. This brief but decisive statement of the 
superiority of Christ to Muses is followed by 
a practical warning similar to that deduced 
The law 


all disobedience and neglect sorely punished. 


- How much more, neglect of the salvation re- 


vealed through Christ! So the people who 
had been baptized into allegiance to Moses, 
and organized by him into a household of 
God, a theocratic community, had, from their 
refusal to hearken to him, failed of the prom- 
ised rest, and perished in the wilderness. How 
much more dangerous, disobedience to our 
greater Head, who is conducting us to the true 
rest of God! Such the substance; but the 
form of the exhortation is determined by a 
long and apposite quotation from the Psalms, 
which introducessome most pertinent thoughts, 
and is allowed to control the drift of the entire 
passage. Wherefore. With this we may 
guppose the writer was going on—as ch. 2:1 
seq.—to admonish his readers of the terrible 
consequences of refusing to obey this greater 
than Moses; but the language of the Psalm 
occurs to him, and his warning conforms itself 
to it, including, however, all the substance of 


. D 


that thought. As the Holy Ghost saith, 
etc.—according as saith the Holy Spirit, tc- 
day, if ye shall hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. The long citation (ver. 7-13) js from 
Ps. 95 : 7-11, in which the Psalmist of the time 
of David warns the Israelites against repeating 
the transgressions of their fathers in the wil- 
derness. Of course, it is equally apposite to 
the purpose of our author, as applicable now 
as then. The first question is as to the mode 
of completing the construction. There have 
been suggested: (1) ‘ Wherefore, as saith the 
Holy Spirit, to-day ... Take heed’—See to 
it (Baémete, ver. 12), the answering clause to 
‘wherefore,’ according as (8, xa@és) being 
found in ‘See to it’ (BAémere), (2) ‘ Where- 
fore (as saith the Holy Spirit) to-day, if ye 
hear,’ etc., ‘harden not,’ etc., the author thus 
adopting the Holy Spirit’s, or the Psalmist’s, 
exhortation as his own. (8) ‘ Wherefore (act, 
or be admonished), according as saith the 
Holy Spirit,’ the sentence being completed by 
assuming and supplying an ellipsis at the 
outset. To neither of these constructions can 
Isee any insuperable objection. The objection 
to the first, from the long interval between the 
‘according as’ (xa@és) and the answering clause, 
‘See to it’ (@Aémere), has weight, doubtless, but 
is by no means Gecisive. A stronger objection, 
perhaps, is the use of ‘according as’ (xa@és) 
when we should expect ‘as’ (as); and the 
abruptness of the whole construction makes it, 
on the whole, improbable. An objection to 
the second is that, as a large part of the quo- 
tation is the language of God himself, the 
author could hardly give it in his own name. 
To this we might reply that the author guards 
his language by introducing it with ‘ as the 
Holy Spirit saith’?; and, secondly, that he 
merely follows the changes of the Psalmist, 
who, beginning with an exhortation in his 
own name—‘‘if ye hear his voice’’—imper- 
ceptibly slides over to the language of Jeho- 
vah. To the third construction I know no 
valid objection, as the ellipsis is sufficiently in 
accordance with the usages of language, and 
especially of the flexible Greek; and between 
this and the second I see no decisive ground of 
choice. TLincline to the third, under the belief 
that the language, ‘as the Holy Spirit saith.’ 
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8 Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in 
the day of temptation in the wilderness: 

9 When your fathers tempted me, proved me, and 
saw my works forty years. 


10 Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, and | 10 


8 Harden not your hearts, as in the provocations 
Like as in the day of the trial in the wilderness, 

9 1 Where your fathers tried me by proving me, 

And saw my works forty years. 

Wherefore I was displeased with this generation, 


1 Or, Wherewith. 


_ 


indicates that what follows is a simple quota- 
tion, and, therefore, that the author’s adoption 
of it must be previously understood. [The 
first construction is adopted by Calvin, Bleek, 
Liinemann; the second by Ebyard, Delitzsck ; 
the third by Tholuck, De Wette.] ‘To-day’ 
is, with the Psalmist, probably put for the 
whole period which has followed upon the 
Mosaic Era, contemplated as another possible 
period of national salvation, but which our 
author refers specially to the time of New 
Testament deliverance. Indeed, the Psalm 
itself, under the inspiring Spirit, may have 
had a prophetic character; and, in its original 
import, as well as in its present application, 
have referred to the time of waiting and trial 
between the appearing of Christ for salvation, 
and his coming in vengeance to break up the 
Jewish polity, and destroy the nation. At all 
events, that ‘to-day’ now existed. The Jew- 
ish people, previously incorrigible, had now 
another chance to avert their threatened doom. 
‘If ye shall hear his voice’ (literally, shadd 
have heard; not, ‘If ye will hear,’ which 
totally changes the meaning, as in the Com- 
mon Version). If his voice reaches your 
ears, and by clear implication brings you 
another promise, or proffer of rest and of 
salvation. This is evident from the following, 
‘harden not your hearts,’ and is made still 
elearer by the subsequent deduction. The 
author finds in this (ver.15;4:7) a proof of a 
still remaining promise to enter into God’s 
rest. The voice, then, is a voice of glad 
tidings and proffered salvation. It is a re- 
newal, under a more spiritual import, of the 
glad promise made to ancient Israel, and as- 
sumed by the Psalmist as certain to be made, 
but which our author can assume to have been 
actually made. Christ has come and renewed 
to the people the proffer of the rest of God. 
(The Hebrew, however, expresses it as a wish, 
‘Might you hear his voice!’ The quotation is 
from the Septuagint. ) 

8. Harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation, in the day of temptation in 
the wilderness. In the original, we have, 
“Asin Meribah (Num. 20:13), as in the day of 


Massah (£xod.17:7) in the wilderness.’ Our 


author follows the Septuagint, taking the © 


proper names in their etymological signifi- 
cation—‘ Meribah,’ embitterment, angering, 
provocation; ‘Massah,’ temptation—and treats 


the words, ‘in the day of temptution,’ as fixing — 


the time of the embitterment or provocation. 
He deviates in this from the Septuagint, as 
well as the original; but the deviation is un- 
essential. ‘Temptation’ is here taken, act- 
ively, of tempting God. 

9. When (properly, Where—in the wilder- 
ness) your fathers tempted me, proved me 
(or, with proving), and saw my works—my 


miraculous works, oisplays of power on their — 


behalf, whether in bestowing mercies or in 


punishing their sins—(during) forty years. 
The author has transferred this clause from 
the following verb (‘‘during forty years was 
I angry’’) to this connection, and placed after 
it the particle, wherefore (8&6), making the 
divine anger come rather at the close of the 
forty years, than continue through it. He 
also reads ‘this’ (ravrp) for ‘that’ (éxeivn) ; 
thus: 

10. Wherefore I was grieved (angry) 
with that (this) generation. These changes 
can scarcely be without a purpose. They are 
probably intended to give the passage a more 
direct and explicit reference to his own day, 
and, apparently, to point to the forty years’ 
interval between Christ’s ascension and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, a period now, prob- 
ably, just at its close. The originai represents 
God as, during forty years, displaying his 
wrath toward the Israelites in the desert. It 
is more to the purpose of our author to point 
to the signal display of God’s wrath impending 
at the close of this forty years’ time of waiting. 
It is thus a solemn reminder to the Jews that 
their probation, and the time of the with- 
holding of God’s wrath, is nearly over. It 
is in remarkable confirmation of this view 
that the Talmud and the Rabbins also had 
—in connection with Psalm 95, and the forty 
years’ sojourn of the Jews in the desert— 
assigned a period of forty years to the ‘‘days 
of the Messiah.’’ The author has evidently 
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‘said, They do always err in ¢heir heart; and they have 


| years as typical. 
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not known my ways. 
11 So I sware in my wrath, They shall not enter into 


my rest. 


12 Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you 
= ea heart of unbelief, in departing from the living 
i xO 2 4 
13 But exhort one another daily, while it is called To 


And said, They do alway err in their heart: 
But they did not know my ways; 
11. 1As I sware in my wrath, 
2 They shall not enter into my rest. 
12 Take heed, brethren, lest haply there shail be in 
any one of you an evil heart of unbelief, in falling 
13 away from the living God: but exhort one another 
day by day, so long as it is called To-day; lest any 


1 Or, So.......2 Gr. Jf they shall enter. 


followed the synagogue in treating the forty 
To sharpen the reference, 
he changes ‘thet generation’ into ‘ this gen- 
eration.’ This warning could scarcely fall 


- on unaffected minds. And (1) said--a form- 


ula implying at once the truth and the 
weight of the utterance—They do always 


_ err (are always straying) in their heart. 


Straying in heart is the fountain and essence 
of all disobedience. The Israelites began their 


'murmurings against God and Moses early 
' (Bxod. 17), but constantly repeated them; proved 


themselves hard and intractable; and, finally, 
by their unbelief and cowardice, on the very 


_ border of the promised land provoked God to 
- turn them back and destroy them. And 


they, etc.—or, But they did not know my 
The Vatican text of the Septuagint 
reads, And they (cai avroi), apparently a con- 
tinuation of what God said; namely, ‘And 
they did not know my ways.’ The Alexan- 


- drian reading, ‘ But they knew not’ (avroi 6) 


seems to imply this as a part of God's present 
utterance in regard to the conduct of ancient 


Israel. 


il. So (that)! I sware in my wrath, They 
shall not enter into my rest. 
spoken of is originally the earthly Canaan. It 
was God’s rest (‘my rest’) in the sense of being 
bestowed on the people immediately by him. 
See Deut. 12: 9, 10: ‘‘ For ye are not as yet 
come into the rest and the inheritance which 
the Lord your God giveth you; and ye shall 
cross the Jordan and shall dwell in the land 
which the Lord our God shall give you to in- 
herit; and he shall give you rest from all your 
enemies round about, and ye shall dwell in 
security.’’ (Septuagint.) For the solemn as- 
severation of God here referred to, see Num. 
14; 28, seq.; Deut 1: 34, 85: ‘‘And the Lord 
heard the voice of your words, and was wroth, 
and sware, saying, Surely there shall not one 
of these men of this evil generation see that 
good land,”’ etc. 


The rest here | 


12. Take heed (Baéwere, look to it, beware), 
The verb, standing with no introductory par 
ticle, is peculiarly energetic. It may also in 
troduce the answering clause to ‘wherefore, 
as’ (ver.7), but I deem it doubtful. Brethren, 
lest (haply) there (shall) be in any one o 
you. Emphasis on ‘you,’ as contrasted witk 
the ancient unbelievers. The exhortation 
which the author has already given indirectly, 
in the words of the Holy Spirit, he now gives 
directly in hisown. An evil (zovnpa, depraved, 
malignant, intentionally wicked ; stronger than 
xaxj, bad) heart of unbelief. An unbeliey- 
ing heart, a heart whose quality and manifes- 
tation is unbelief; not unfaithfulness, nor diso- 
bedience, but that refusal to trust in God which 
is the parent of both. This unbelief was the 
great sin of the Israelites in the desert, and 
caused their apostasy from God. The lan- 
guage is probably suggested by the ‘‘always 
straying in heart”’ of ver. 10. In departing 
from (or, in falling away, amoorjva, falling 
off, apostatizing, not’ merely isolated acts of 
disobedience) the living God. God is here 
not the equivalent of Christ; but the Old Tes- 
tament forms of conception are transferred to 
the New. God, Deity as such, is also in the 
New Testament regarded as the ultimate ob- 
ject of worship and source of authority. He 
sent his Son, he calls, regenerates by the Spirit, 
justifies, glorifies. ‘The living God,’ first per- 
haps as contrasted with idols, lifeless images, 
but subsequently evincing that he lives by 
working within us, by executing his threats, 
and fulfilling his promises. 

13. But exhort one another daily (day 
by day). The language implies the danger in 
which the readers stood of apostasy; hence, 
their need of resorting to that powerful means 
of protection, mutual and constantly repeated 
exhortation. The power of the social element, 
and the power of repeated enforcement of duty 
are both clearly implied. While—that is, so 
long as (axpis ob, up to where, up to the extreme 


1’'Qs, literally as, but here probably, as correspondins te the Hebrew WR, equivalent to ate, so that, 
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day; lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin. 
14 For we are made partakers of Christ, if we hold 
the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end; 
15 While it is said, To day if ye will hear his voice, 
tarden not your hearts, as in the provocation. 


one of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of sin: 
14 for we are become partakers lof Christ, if we hold 
fast the beginning of our confidence firm unto the 
15 end: while it is said d 
To-day if ye shall hear his voice, 
Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation. 


1 Or, with. 


point of time in which) it is called to- 
day. Hither, ‘while the to-day of the Psalm 
is called, is named,’ while that period lasts 
which in the Psalm is called ‘to-day’; or, 
while the word ‘to-day’ is called—that is, ut- 
tered, resounds in our ears. The meaning 
does not vary materially. The ‘to-day’ of the 
Psalmist is clearly here applied, not to. our 
individual life, but to the present expectant 
time before the return of the Messiah, when 
the final doom of all will be sealed. This ‘ to- 
day’ had urgent force to the Jews just before 
the impending judgments. Christ’s typical 
Second Coming broke over their nation as a day 
of doom, crushing and annihilating their The- 
ocracy; but it survives that crisis and retains 
undiminished force till the real Second Coming 
shall settle all destinies forever. Lest any 
of you be hardened through the deceit= 
Yulness of sin—in order that from you there 
be none. ‘You’ is emphatic, but not as con- 
frasted with the ‘fathers’ (which would re- 
quire ‘also’ (xa), but with reference to their 
highly favored condition, encompassed by the 
light and promises of the gospel. (Delitzsch, 
Moll.) Sin is properly, in its essence, unbelief 
und apostasy. It is falling away in heart from 
God. So the author in this Epistle generally 
conceives it, not in its outward form of ‘trans- 
gression of the law,’ but its inward essence of 
distrust and abandonment of God. So sin in 
Eden deceived our first parents and seduced 
them from God. That deceit which produced 
the first great apostasy is probably here referred 
to. But sin always works essentially as it 
worked first. It deceives and seduces. In the 
Epistle to the Romans the Apostle is dealing 
with the theoretical question of justification 
from the penalty of the law; and sin is a 
transgression of the law. Here the writer is 
dealing practically with those who are in dan- 
ger of apostatizing from God, and sin is apos- 
tasy in heart from God. 

14, For we are made (or, have become). 


' 
; 


The perfect present tense elegantly and forci- ‘ 


bly assumes the result as an accomplished and 
existing fact. Partakers of Christ. 
stress of the idea lies, as shown by its position in 
the best MSS., on ‘ partakers’; implying that 
whatever our professions and hopes, we have 


pin 


The *} 


become ‘ partakers of Christ,’ actual sharers of — 


his salvation and kingdom, if—provided that, 
and only provided that (éévmep, precisely if, an 
emphatic form of the conditional particle; see 
6: 8)—we hold fast (maintain) the begin= 
ning of our confidence 3 that is, our origi- 
nal confidence, the joyful confidence with which 
we commenced our Christian profession. Such 
joyful confidence these Christians had origi- 
nally shown. (6:10; 10:34,35.) ‘The beginning 
of our confidence,’ then, here denotes not im- 
perfection (as Ebrard), much less the ‘ princi- 
ple, or foundation of confidence,’ namely, 
faith, nor the ‘first foundation of religion.’! 
Steadfast (firm) untothe end. This phrase, 
probably spurious at ver. 6, is genuine here. 
It makes a rhetorical antithesis to ‘beginning’ 
(apxjv). The ‘confidence’ with which we 6e- 
gan must be carried through to the end. The 
whole verse is elegantly and emphatically 
terse; we have become participants of Christ, 
provided that the beginning of our confidence 
we maintain steadfast until the end. 

15, 16. While it is said, etc., or, In its 
being said, To-day if ye shall hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts, as in the provoca- 
tion. For who, when they heard, did pro- 
voke? The connection of ver. 15 has ocza- 
sioned much perplexity, and I think has not 
been satisfactorily settled. Some, putting ver. 
14 in parenthesis, have attached it to ver. 18, 
connecting, however, the words ‘In ‘ts be- 
ing said’ only with the clause, ‘To-day if ye 
shall hear his voice,’ and making the rest a 
continuance of the writer's exhortation. The 
utter harshness of this construction renders 
refutation unnecessary. It could he accepted 
but as a desperate resort, when all pthers had 


1Jt seems impossible to doubt that vrécracts has in Hellenistic Greek the not unnatural meaning of ‘ confi 


dence, and such is its most natural rendering here. 
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failed, , Others construct the verse with that | was not exhausted upon the ancient Israelites, 
immediately preceding, as epexegetical either | but that the later promise, and in a still more 
of ‘unto the end,’ or of the conditional clause, | spiritual form, remains open to us—a thought 


‘provided that we hold,’ ete. This, too, needs 
but to be examined to be rejected. The best re- 
cent interpretations (as Linemann, De Wette, 
Delitzsch, Moll, Kurtz) construct it, by an 
elliptical usage, not unfamiliar to the Greek 
language, with the clause immediately follow- 
ing. They render nearly thus: ‘In its being 
said, To-day if ye hear his voice, harden not 
- your hearts, as in the provocation, Why, who, 
_ when they heard, provoked him? In its being 
said thus—who now, who I pray, on hearing, 
provoked him?’ Of the constructions thus 
far given, this alone can claim a favorable con- 
sideration. Its abrupt use of the for (yép) isa 
_ violence which, in many cases, the Greek lan- 
_ guage rather loves than shrinks from, and it 

succeeds in reducing to tolerable order a sen- 
tence which in either of the preceding con- 
structions admits neither defense nor explana- 
But even so constructed, it is harsh and 
unnatural. It is hard to see why the author 
should have re-introduced the long quotation 
for the purpose of commenting on the word 
‘provocation,’ and if he did, why he should 
introduce the commenting clause in so abrupt 
and harsh a way, which transcends the ordi- 
nary limits of Greek prose and stretches the 
license of the language beyond anything else- 
where exhibited in this Epistle. The ques- 
tion, ‘‘ For who, on hearing, provoked him ?’’ 
looks very much like an after thought, as if it 
sprang up in the mind of the writer, suggested 
by the previous word ‘provocation’; and it is 
not difficult to suppose that such is really its 
origin, and that it led him away for the mo- 
ment from the thought with which he had 
commenced. Such is, on the whole, my own 
decided conviction. I follow the Greek inter- 
preters, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gicumen- 
ius, in regarding it as an unfinished construc- 
tion, in which the thought, temporarily sus- 
pended, is subsequently resumed, though in a 
somewhat different form. Taking it as a bro- 
ken construction, there are two ways in which 
we may fill out the ellipsis. We may suppose 
that the writer, having finished one form of 
his exhortation, was going to make a deduction 
from the words, ‘To-day if ye shall hear his 
voice,’ etc, ; namely, that in its being so said, 
we discover that the promise of the rest of God 


which lies, ot course, in the words, and which 
he proceeds in the next chapter to develop, 
employing there our passage as his decisive 
and crowning proof: or we may take Chrys- 
ostom’s explanation that it isa hyperbaton, or 
reversal of the natural order; that the imme- 
diate form of the conception was hortatory, 
and that the thought is virtually renewed in 
the ‘Let us fear, therefore,’ of chapter 4: 1. 
In this case the thought is a continuation of 
the preceding exhortation, though the author 
no doubt intended to introduce the additional 
topic of the promised rest remaining open to 
us; and the conception in his mind might be: 
‘In its being said, To-day if ye shall hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts as in the provo- 
cation, let us fear, lest, there remaining a 
promise of entering into his rest,’ ete. This 
would be a most natural inference from the 
quotation, and a natural continuation of the 
preceding passage. And with this thought in 
his mind, nothing could be more natural than 
to pause abruptly at the word provocation, and 
enforce the ‘Let us fear’ which was in his 
mind by ealling to mind who they were who 
failed of the ancient rest, and why they failed 
of it. This, in fact, makes the interposed 
verses 16-19 most strikingly and cogently ap- 
propriate, while at the same time the long 
break in the sentence naturally leads the 
writer to return to the suspended thought with 
therefore (ov), and thus leave our verse strictly 
unfinished. Let the reader look carefully at 
the entire passage. Suppose the author were 
about to say, ‘In its being said, To day, if ye 
shall hear his voice, harden not your hearts as 
in the provocation, let us recognize the prom- 
ise which is left to us also of entering into his 
rest, and the danger of our failing of it,’ how 
natural that when he reached the word which 
reminded him of the provocation given by an- 
cient Israel, and of the unbelief and rebellion 
by which they forfeited the promised rest, he 
should pause to dwell upon it in enforcement 
of his exhortation (especially as it was the 
natural train of thought which would come in 
after the parallel drawn between Moses and 
Christ, and which had not before been ex- 
plicity referred to), and then resume precisely 
as he does at chapter 4: 1: ‘‘ Let us fear, there- 
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16 For some, when they had heard, did provoke: 
howbeit not all that came out of Egypt by Moses, ¢ 
17 But with whom was he grieved forty years? was it 
not with them that had sinned, whose carcasses fell in 
the wilderness ? 
18 And to whom sware he that they should not enter 
into his rest, but to them that believed not? 


16 For who, when they heard, did provoke? nay, did 
17 not all they who came out of Egypt by Moses? And 
with whom was he displeased forty years? was it not 
with them that sinned, whose !carcases fell in the 
18 wilderness? And to whom sware he that they 
should not enter into his rest, but to them that were 


1 Gr. 


limbs. 


fore, lest, there still remaining a promise,” etc. 
That Chrysostom is in the main right, therefore, 
in his explanation, I cannot doubt; although I 
deem it questionable whether the form of ex- 
pression, ‘ Let us fear, therefore,’ was not sug- 
gested by the terrible examples just previously 
given, and whether the thought to be supplied 
was not of a more general character. ‘In its 
being said,’ etc., let us recognize the fact of a 
promise still remaining to us, and the danger 
of our forfeiting it, as did the ancient Israel- 
ites. Nor is the break in the construction un- 
usually harsh or violent. It seems to me 
extremely natural, and the fact that Chrysos- 
tom and his fellow Grecians assume it without 
hesitation or difficulty, though not decisive, is 
strongly in its favor. 

16. For some (or, For who), when they 
had heard, did provoke (him). The‘ heard’ 
and ‘did provoke’ are both suggested by 
the words of the quotation. The question 
is put to call to the minds of the readers the 
number and character of those who anciently 
forfeited the rest of Canaan and perished under 
the wrath of God. Howbeit not all, etc. 
(rather, Nay, did not all those who cane out 
of Egypt through Moses?) Hach part of this 
sentence enhances the emphasis of the whole. 
Was it not those who ‘came out from Egypt,’ 
whom God had so highly favored by inter- 
posing in their behalf, and rescuing them from 
bondage? Was it not those who came out 
‘through Moses,’ the great leader, lawgiver, 
prophet, and earthly head of the Jewish the- 
ocracy, whom this distinguished servant of 
God had led forth? And was it not the whole 
of them? Did not the entire body commit the 
sin and reap the punishment? From the fate 
of a whole community, who had thus heard 
the delivering and promising voice of God, 
and been redeemed by his most eminent ser- 
vant, his readers might well take warning. 
The two or three individual exceptions (as 


Caleb and Joshua) to the general crime and 
fate of the people, do not affect the substantial 
accuracy of the statement. 

17. But with whom (or, And with whom) 
was he grieved (angry) forty years? The 
author here returns to the Septuagint construc- 
tion of the ‘forty years,’ connecting them | 
with the verb ‘to be angry.’ This shows that | 
the change made above, though not strictly 
accidental, nor, probably, without a definite 
purpose, was yet not at all vital to his object 
in making the quotation. Having before drawn 
attention to the character of the persons who 
formerly incurred the divine displeasure and 
forfeited the promise, he now, with equal per- 
tinence, points to the means by which they did 
it. Was it not with them that had sinned? 
Not, ‘with them that are from time to time 
sinning,’ or violating God’s law. Their sin is 
here conceived as one collective sin (aorist par- 
ticiple, auaprjcacv); namely, falling away from 
God, precisely that which his readers are now 
in imminent danger of committing. Whose 
carcasses fell in the wilderness. This 
clause many editors include in the previous 
interrogations; but they certainly are in error. 
It is no proper reply to the question, With 
whom was he angry? He was angry with 
them that sinned. And this is a natural and 
forcible addition to remind them of the con- 
sequences of that sin and that wrath. The 
‘whose’ may be rendered by ‘and their’: 
‘and their carcasses? feli in the wilderness’ ; 
according to the threat in Num. 14: 32, 
‘Fell,’ by a usage equally common—of the 
Greek word (mimrw), and the English, fall— 
were overthrown, prostrated, destroyed. 

18. And to whom sware he that they 
should not enter into his rest, but to 
them that believed not? ‘Believed not’— 
more exactly, disobeyed ; but as we thus lose 
the correspondence of words—the Greek 
‘disobedience’ and ‘unbelief’ (dmeiéeay and 


1 We need write no words in defending the tives and tiowv, who and to whom of the critical editions, instead of 
tues and tioiv, some and to some, of the Textus Receptus. 
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Koda, members, limbs, carcasses. 
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19 So we see that they could not enter in because of | 19 


- unbelief. 


disobedient? And we see that they were not able 
to enter in because of unbelief. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ET us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left ws of 
entering into his rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it. 


1 Let us fear therefore, lest haply, a promise bein 
left of entering into his rest, any one of you P| 
2 seem to have come short of it. For indeed we have 


amoriav) having a near etymological and pho- 
netic relation—we, perhaps, lose more in the 

antithesis of ver. 18 and 19, by retaining ‘ dis- 

_ obeying,’ than we gain in exactness of meaning. 
In the author’s conception, as also in fact, ‘dis- 
obedience’ is but just the natural expression 
of unbelief. Had the sentence corresponded 
in form to the preceding as it does in thought, 
it would have run thus: And to whom sware 
he that they should not enter into his rest? 
Was it not to them that (disobeyed) believed 
not? This question advances on the preceding 
both in definiteness and pungency. The former 
declared God’s wrath for sin in its most gen- 

eral statement; this declares the effect of that 
wrath in exclusion from his rest, and the sin 
in its principle, a ‘heart of wnbelief.” The 
author is bringing round the thought in his 
characteristic manner to the topic in his mind 
(as, I believe) at ver. 15, and to be formally 
taken up in chapter 4. 

19. So we see (better, And we behold) that 
they could not enter in because of unbe= 
lief. There is here no Q. E. D. from a pre- 
ceding argument, as held by Ebrard, with 
many interpreters, and implied by the er- 
roneous ‘so’ of the Common Version. It 
simply (Delitzsch) has reference to the imme- 
diately preceding quotation and its answer, 
and is an emphatic statement, by a reference 
to what we behold, what is presented to our 
view on the page of history, of the conse- 
quences of that unbelief, in the oath of ex- 
elusion to which it led. The ‘and we be- 
hold’ is not logical, as concluding a train of 
reasoning, but simply refers us to the Old 
Testament record as showing that the awful 
oath of exclusion was carried into effect. It 
thus stands related to ver. 18 just as the last 
clause of ver. 17 stands related to the preceding 
clause. They stand in substantial parallelism 
thus: 


And with whom was he angry during forty years? 
Was it not with them that sinned? 
And their carcasses fell in the wilderness! 


And to whom sware he that they should not enter inta 
his rest? 

Was it not to them that believed not? 

And we see that they were unable to enter in becauy 
of unbelief! 


The idea that this last verse is, in some inde 
finable way, the winding up of a chain o, 
reasoning, has confused many interpreters, 
As above analyzed (Delitzsch and Moll), iv 
becomes perfectly clear. This passage, which 
has thus tersely set forth the prerogatives, the 
sin, and the fate of the ancient people of God, 
leads also, naturally, to the warning, ‘‘ Let us, 
therefore, fear,’ with which the next chapter 
opens, and the discussion of the topic of the 
promised rest, forfeited by ancient Israel. 
being still open to the people of God, as 
implied in the language of the Psalmist. 


Ch. 4. (3) The rest of God forfeited by 
ancient Israel still open under its higher 
form, as God's Sabbatic rest, to the spiritual 
Israel. (A1-10.) 

1. With the fact of the awful stumbling 
and fall of ancient Israel still fresh in his 
mind, the author commences the present 
chapter with an exhortation which, while it 
introduces a new topic, links itself closely 
with the preceding. The new thought is: 
“There is still remaining (while there still 
remaineth) a promise of entering into his 
rest’’; the exhortation is: Let us therefore 
fear (in view of this terrible fall of Israel 
under Moses) lest any of you should seem 
to come short of it (or, may seem to have 
come short of it). We must bear in mind 
that the fact of the remaining of this promise 
of rest to us is here momentarily assumed. It 
does not follow from anything which has been 
previously said, except by an implication, 
which the author subsequently develops. It 
is in no way a direct inference from the unbe- 
lief and overthrow of Israel in the desert. 
To reason from the failure of ancient Israel 
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to obtain the promised rest to the continuance 
or transfer of that promise to a later age, is, 
as Delitzsch justly observes, a piece of incon- 
‘sequence which we are not to charge upon our 
author. He does not so reason in the slightest 
degree. He argues it simply and exclusively 
from the Psalm, which he has already cited, 
and in which citation he finds this continued 
or repeated promise clearly implied. And an 
analysis of the passage shows how just is his 
conclusion, and how singularly pertinent, 
therefore, was the Psalm to the purpose for 
which he quoted it. ‘To-day if ye shall hear 
his voice’ points to a probability, or, rather, a 
certainty, that the Israelites of this later period 
would hear (or, did hear) the voice of God 
coming to them with the renewal of the an- 
cient promise of rest, the like joyful message 
with that which came to their fathers. The 
warning to them against hardening their 
hearts after the example of their fathers, and 
the reminding them of the terrible penalty 
which their father’s unbelief incurred — 
namely, a forfeiture of the rest of God—have 
no pertinence, except on the assumption that 
a like joyful message and promise of rest has 
come, or is to come, to them, and which they 
are in danger of forfeiting by a like unbelief. 
On this passage, and, for the present discus- 
sion, on nothing else, the author founds his 
assertion that a promise of rest still awaits the 
people of God. The ‘to-day’ of the Psalmist 
he conceives, of course, as extending indefi- 
nitely down to the next great catastrophe in 
Jewish history, if not as being, what it very 
possibly was, a direct prophecy of the proffer 
of spiritual rest to be made to the people by 
the Messiah. In this interpretation he is fully 
warranted. The passage cannot mean any- 
thing less, nor anything else. It requires no 
rabbinical subtilizing, and noingenious or ver- 
bal sophistry. There stands out, as clearly 
involved in it as if it were stated in the fullest 
and most express terms, that the once forfeited 
promise of entering into God's rest stands over, 
or is repeated toa laterage. But another thing 
the author assumes, and can but assume: In 
view of the fact that the people to whom this 
promise of rest first came disobeyed and per- 
ished, the whole of them, that they were not 
the true people of God; and in view of the 
fact that this promise is now repeated centuries 
after the Jews entered Canaan, that the real 


rest of the promise was a higher rest, of which — 


the rest of Canaan was but typical. He is justi- 
fied, therefore, in looking farther,and inquiring 
what is the true rest which was indicated by 


that pregnant and mighty phrase, the rest of — 


God. Yet all this is but inferential from the 
one central, decisive passage. 
self on his interpretation of the Spirit’s lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. Finding it 
affirmed that a promise of entering into the 
rest of God is renewed to later Israel, he 
thence simply looks back and inquires what 
light this sheds upon the nature of the rest of 
Canaan, and looks around to see what must 
be the rest which, at this late stuge, is offered 
to the people of God. He finds but one ex- 
planation. He links it with the Sabbath rest 
of God at the close of the Creation, and into 
which the institution of the Sabbath for man 
shows that it was God’s purpose that man 
should enter. The following verses now pro- 
ceed straight forward, very elliptically and 
tersely, but with undeniable justice and force, 
to develop this line of thought. He is not, 
however, in ver. 1-7, going through the several 
steps of an argumentation to prove the point 
that there remains a rest. Planting himself 
on his interpretation of the Scriptures, he is 
simply developing the inferences from that 
statement, and especially the grand inference 
as to the spiritual and Sabbatic nature of this 
promised rest. ‘ Let us therefore fear.’ This 
certainly is not, strictly and in form, the an- 
swering and continuing clause of the seem- 
ingly (and, I believe, really) unfinished 8 ; 15, 
‘In its being said,’ etc., all between being 
strictly parenthetical. But that the author 
does really proceed to develop the thought 
which he then had in mind, and from which 
he abruptly turned aside—namely, what was 
really implied, both of fact and of warning, 
in that language—I see no good reason for 
doubting. He approaches it, however, in a 
different manner, with the emphatic ‘Let us 
therefore fear’ caught from the awful exam- 
ples of unbelief which he has just cited. The 
then, therefore (odv) reasons from those ex- 
amples to our need of fear; not from their 
having forfeited a promise to its transfer to 
us. Lest a promise being !eft us (or, there 
still remaining a promise) of entering into 
his rest. Emphasis on the ‘ remaining,’ as 
shown by its position, as well as the connee- 


He plants him- | 
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2 For unto us was the gospel reached, as well as 
unto them: but the word breohed aid not profit them, 
“hot being mixed with faith in them vhat heard it. 

___ 3 For we which have believed do enter into rest, as 


had 1 good tidings preached unto us, even as also 
they: but the word of hearing did not profit them, 
because 2it was not united by faith with them that 

3 heard. 3For we who have believed do enter into 
that rest; even as he hath said, 


—$—# 
1 Or, @ gospel 


2 Many ancient authorities read they were 


3 Some authorities read We therefore. 


tion.1 The burden of the thought now to be 
illustrated—namely, that the promise of en- 
tering into God’s rest was not exhausted upon 
' ancient Israel, but renewed, and remains, in 
a heightened form, to the Christian Israel—is 
- contained in this clause. ‘Any one of you may 
' seem to have come short of it.2 ‘Of you’ 
(2 tuav, from you) is clearly emphatic. We 
may observe, too, the significant change of 
person, from the first person plural of the 
hortatory, ‘Let us fear.’ There the author 
puts himself into the category of his hearers 
' to win their favorable hearing. But his solic- 
. ttude is, afterall, not for himself, but for them. 
Not he, but they, are in danger of apostasy ; 
and the close of the sentence forgets, in its 
‘earnestness, the rhetorical modesty of the 
opening, and converges the whole force of the 
appeal upon those for whom it was properly 
intended. ‘May seem’ (é0«4), a word which 
may be taken as giving emphasis te the mean- 
ing, ‘lest any of you may—not only not have 
come short, but may seem to have come short.’ 
(Delitzsch.) This, however, would almost 
require an accompanying even (xai), ‘may 
even seem’ ; and I prefer to regard it rather 
as softening the force of the expression. As 
if the writer could not bear to conceive of 
‘their having come actually short, he connects 
with it an unemphatic ‘may seem’ (oxy), 
may be accounted, to have come short—a 
use of the verb not unfamiliar to classical 


Greek, which often puts the words ‘‘toseem,”’ | 


instead of ‘‘to be,’ the seeming, or being 
accounted, for the being. ‘To have come 
short,’ with reference, probably, to the Jews 
under Moses having fallen short of entering 
the promised land. Ebrard’s construction of 
the passage (following Wahl, Bretschneider), 
‘‘may think that he has arrived too late,’ 
though grammatically possible, has no other 


recommendation. It is inconsistent with the 
emphatic ‘ Let us fear,’ which should rather 
have run, ‘ Let not any of us fear that we have 
arrived too late, that there is not still a promise 
for us,’ which would have made a not inappro- 
priate sense, though not the one required here. 
2. This verse states categorically what ver. 
1 had stated informally and indirectly. Fo: 
unto us was the gospel preached, etc. It 
may be rendered, For we have had the 
glad message, the promise of a rest, just as 
did also they. The emphasis lies not on the 
‘us’ (or we), but on the verb have had, as 
against a possible denial of the fact. But the 
word preached (the word of their hearing) 
did not profit them—‘ them’ with emphasis, 
| the clause being added half incidentally, but 
important as recalling the fact stated above 
and renewing to the readers the warning 
drawn from the failure of ancient Israel 
| to profit by the promise, and finding in that 
‘failure a ground for the promise’s renewal. 
|Had it fulfilled itself in them, there could 
have been no room for its repetition. Not 
being mixed with faith in them (not hav- 
ing mixed itself by faith with them) that 
heard it.? It was merely a word of hearing 
(referring to the ‘‘to-day, if ye hear’’ above); 
it did not penetrate their hearts; receiving it 
| with the eav, they were rebellious and for- 
feited it. (De Wette explains: ‘‘For the 
good of them them that heard it’’; others, 
‘*in respect to.’’) 
| 3. For we which have believed do enter 
into rest—that is, we enter, or are entering, 
into rest, as those who have believed. ‘ Re- 
ceiving the glad tidings’ is now ‘entering into 
| rest,’ on which lies the primary emphasis, re- 
affirming our having received renewedly the 
| promise, while a secondary emphasis lies on 
the believing, as contrasted with the unbelief 


1Karadetrev, To leave down, to leave still remaining, 
and, as it were, firm. Not, ‘the promise being relin- 
quished, abandoned’ (as many), which, besides being 


less in accordance with the context, would much | 


more naturally take the active, instead of the passive 
participle, and the article with éwayyeAlay (katadciWas, 
or, Karadeiibavres Thy émaxweda~} 


2A better externally attested reading, which makes the 
participle agree with “them” (gvyxexpaévous), makes 
no tolerable sense; “not having united themselves by 
faith with them (that is, Caleb and Joshua) that 
heard ”; that is, obeyed, taking axovew here as eauivalent 
to vraxovev. But thechange is violent and improbable. 
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1 As I sware in my wrath, 
2They sball not enter into any rest: 
although the works were finished from the founda- 


1 Or, So...-es- 2 Gr 


. If they shall enter. 


which excluded the ancient recipients of the 
promise. Many interpreters rest the main 
emphasis on the believing, but I think that 
still the author’s main scope is the fuct of the 
promise being renewed to the later Israel. 
The ‘we who have believed’ marks also not 
individual faith, or the actuality of its posses- 
sion; but faith, as the condition of our enter- 
ing into rest, as against the faithlessness which 
excluded the original receivers of the- promise. 
The present verb ‘ we enter’ (cicepxéuca) may be 
taken in its generality, as the successive heirs of 
the New Testament promise, or as denoting the 
now incompleted act; like the Israelites in the 
wilderness, we are moving on toward our spir- 
itual Canaan. (According) as he (hath) said, 
As I have sworn (so that I sware) in my 
wrath, if they shall (they shall not) enter 
into my rest. Quoted from the above warn- 
ing to the later Israel not to repeat the disas- 
trous unbelief of their fathers; but quoted 
specially for the verbal correspondence of its 
phrase ‘ enter into my rest’ with the ‘entering 
into rest’ just affirmed of New Testament be- 
lievers, and to lead the way to a statement of 
the nature of this rest, called significantly 
‘my’—that is, God’s—‘rest.’ In the original 
declaration the ‘my’ is objective, the rest which 
God bestows (Canaan); here it is subjective, 
the rest which God enjoys, and into which he 
admits his people. This is shown by the im- 
mediately following explanation. Although 
the (his) works were (had been) finished 
from the foundation of the world, and 
thus the rest established into which God could 
admit his creatures. The author’s procedure 
is justified by the Psalm from which he quotes. 
This proffers an entrance into the rest of God to 
the later Israel centuries after the elder Israel 
had entered Canaan. What, then, could be 
this rest of God again proffered them, and 
which they are so solemnly warned against 
forfeiting? The problem is a legitimate one. 
He is not asserting that the ancient Canaan 
was not the true rest, and then looking round 
for another meaning to the expression. He 
simply infers from this rest of God being 
offered to the Jews centuries after the Jews 
entered Canaan, that Canaan could not have 


been the true rest, and inquires what was s0; 


what that typical rest prefigured. He turns 
back to the rest into which God entered at the 
creation, and this, as is shown by his instituting 


day, not for himself, but for humanity. The 
Sabbath was made for man, and it might well 
be believed that when the work of redemption 


which it was now a blessed reminder, should 
fulfill its original purpose, and be a spiritual 
Sabbath for a regenerated world. With the 
Fall, along with the curse of death, came the 
curse of toil—the sweat of the brow and the 


parents of Noah humanity uttered its longing 


concerning (Septuagint, dazaice, shall bring 
us to rest from) our work and the toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed.”’ Meantime God had entered 
into his rest, not for himself (for in truth as 
for God there can be properly no work, so for 
him there can be no rest; as he can never 
more than exercise his omnipotence, so he can 
never less than exercise it), but for man. He 
had given to man the Sabbath, asa token of 
his beneficent purpose, and impressed the be- 
lief that ultimately, when the curse of death 
(of which the Messiah was to be the destruc- 
tion) should be removed, the penalty of toil 
and spiritual unrest would be removed also. 
Of that bondage of the race, the bondage of 
Israel in Egypt was a type; of its deliverance, 
that deliverance; of Jesus, its Deliverer, Moses 
and Joshua, the one inaugurating, the other 
completing, the deliverances, were types; of 
that rest Canaan itself, with its milk and 
honey (both obtained largely without labor) 
wasatype. Yet duta type, earthly, physical, 
temporary, for a single people. What is 
needed is a rest for the spirit, for mankind, 
forever; the rest of God, the Sabbatism of the 
race. It was no violence to find this Sabbatic 
rest under the type of Canaan; to transform 
the partial, earthly, transient, troubled rest of 
Canaan into the universal, spiritual, everlast- 
ing, perfect rest of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
into which the great Antitype of both Moses 


the Sabbath, and blessing and hallowing the — 


should, be accomplished, the rest of God, of — 


‘| 


unrest of the soul; and through the lips of the 


for deliverance, ‘‘this same shall comfort us _ 
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4 For he spake in a certain place of the seventh day | 4 tion of the world. For he hath said somewhere of 


on this wise, And God did rest the seventh day from 


| all his works, 
7 


Aga in this place again, If they shall enter into my 
rest, 


the seventh day on this wise, And God rested on the 
5 seventh day from all his works; and in this place 
again 
1 ‘They shall not enter into my rest. 


1Gr.7f they shall enter, 


and Joshua shall ultimately lead his people. 


And in this view most significant is the change 


of the Sabbath from the day of the finished 


work of creation to the day of the finished 
work of redemption. It implies that the true 
Sabbatism of the race would be realized in 


_ Jesus. The author is justified, therefore,—tak- 
-ing for granted that the rest described is not 


the rest of Canaan,—in referring it back in his 
pregnantly elliptical language to the Sabbatic 
rest of God. I say elliptical, because it is 
equivalent to his works being finished at, and 


- then his rest continuing from, the foundation 
- of the world. The precise dependence of the 


participle in the original (yern@evrwv), translated 
‘were finished,’ is doubtful; whether (with 
Kuinoel) on ‘‘hath said’’ (cipyxev): thus, ‘he 


‘hath said,” etc., ‘‘although his works had 


been finished”’; and thus he could speak of a 


. rest; or on ‘‘they shall not enter into” («iceAev- 


govrat), implying that there was a rest from 
which he could speak of excluding them. But 
it is more in accordance with the context, I 


_ think, to regard it as epexegetical of the im- 


mediately preceding phrase, and added to 
intimate what kind of a rest it implies; that 


it points back really to the Sabbath rest of 


God. The author here commences to define, 
in the light of the subsequent repetition of the 
promise, the true import of that promise, 
which to ancient Israel was veiled under its 
more carnal and earthly guise, but which, with 
advancing time, reveals its spiritual character. 
That which remains, he decides, must be the 
promise of entering into the Sabbath rest of 
God. To make this more clear he adds: 

4, 5. For (in confirmation of my statement 
that God’s rest was established in the comple- 
tion of his works at the foundation of the 
world) he spake in a certain place, etc., 
or, hath said somewhere. ‘Somewhere’ does 
not imply ignorance of the locality of the pas- 
sage, but is simply rhetorical. Of (concern- 
ing) the seventh day (the Saddath, the day 
of Sabbatic rest) on this wise. And God 


did rest the seventh day from all his 
works. While the passage is quoted for its 
general sentiment, its special emphasis is on 
rested (xaréraveev), bringing it into verbal, as 
well as real connection, with his doctrine of 
the Sabbatic rest. And in this place again, 
If they shall enter (they shall not enter) 
into my rest. The previous verse has shown 
when and how God established his rest; the 
present renewed quotation reminds us that the 
rest exists, and by declaring the exclusion of 
some, clearly implies that it was originally de- 
signed to be entered by his creatures; the 
negative declaration, ‘they shall not enter,’ 
having no force unless on the assumption of its 
being under the proper conditions accessible to 
mortals. 

6. The author now proceeds to his conclu- 
sions. Let us review the elements with which 
he has to deal: (1) From history he knows 
that ancient Israel had a promise of entering 
into the land of Canaan—the rest of God, as 
bestowed by God. (2) By disobedience they 
forfeited the promise, and came short of it 
—God, in his wrath, excluding them from it. 
(3) The quoted Psalm shows that the promise 
is renewed at @ later date, about four hundred 
years after, ir the time of David—‘‘ To-day, 
if ye shall hear his voice’’—clearly implying 
that they will, or have heard it—the voice of 
the renewed proffer of God’s rest. (4) But 
this renewed proffer goes over the head of 
the fact that though Israel under Moses did 
not enter the promised land, their descend- 
ants did; the promise was, to them, literally 
fulfilled. And yet, notwithstanding this, the 
voice of the promise sounded on all the same, 
showing that as the people under Moses had 
shown themselves not to be God’s true people, 
so the rest of Canaan had been shown not to be 
the true rest. The congregation in the wil- 
derness, with its elaborate organization, had 
proved itself to be but a typical church—the 
rest of Canaan had been proved to be but a 
typical rest. (5) By a deduction which the 


1The somewhat vague particle cairo, with which 
the passage opens, is commonly nearly equivalent 
to although; and to this meaning here there is no 


objection. I think, however, it may mean, “and you 
see,” “and in sooth,” not being so much adversative as 
continuative. 
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6 Seeing therefore it remaineth that some must enter 
therein, and they to whom it was first preached entered 
not in because of unbelief: 


6 Seeing therefore it remaineth that some should enter 
thereinto, and they to whom ! the good tidings were 
betore preached failed to enter in because of diso- 


1 Or, the 


gospel was. 


whole Sabbath history justifies (and which I 
believe to be the Spirit of God’s comment on 
his own word), the promised rest of God thus 
disengages itself from the land of Canaan, 
and links itself with the Sabbath rest into 
which God entered, and whieh he instituted 
for his creatures, from the foundation of the 
world, Seeing (or, since) therefore it re=- 
maineth. The Greek word here is not equiv- 
alent in sense to the same word in ver. 1, 
translated ‘remaineth,’ is left behind, not 
taken away. Here it means, is left open, 
stands in reserve, as a thing attainable. That 
some must (rather, should, or, may) enter 
therein. All that is needful to establish is 
that the rest exists and is accessible; there is 
no need to prove that it mwst be entered. And 
they to whom, etc.—or, They who formerly 
received the glad message, did not enter in 
because of disobedience. These are the con- 
ditions under which the proffer and promise 
could be renewed. But we may inquire, How 
was the overthrow of Israel in the desert a 
condition of its renewal? If the entrance of 
the next generation into the promised land 
did not stand in the way of its renewal, how 
could the disobedience and fall of the fathers 
be in any way a condition of that renewal? 
To this IL answer, first, that we are not, unduly, 
to press the condition. The author has not in 
mind any intrinsic and absolute connection 
between the two facts, but one existing in the 
actual ordering of Providence. Although 
there was no absolute necessity, God made 
the final falling away of the Jews, and their 
breaking up as a people, the condition of the 
reception of the Gentiles, so that their over- 
throw was the riches of the Gentiles, and 
their stumbling the riches of the world. So, 
in his sovereign pleasure, God permitted the 
overthrow of the congregation in the wilder- 
ness, and conditioned, in some sort, upon 
their rejection of the promise, its renewal in 
a later age. But how ‘in some sort’? I 
answer secondly, that the Jews who came 
out of Egypt stood in much the same relation 
to the Jewish people, that the Jewish nation, 
as a whole, did to the Gentiles. They were, 
in a peculiar and pre-eminent sense, the rep- 


resentative people of God; they left Egypt, 
the house of their bondage, under Moses, the 
great type of the Great Spiritual Deliverer, 
they knew, in a pre-eminent degree, what it 
was to bear the yoke of oppression; and to 
them came, with special emphasis, the promise 
of rest from toil. A few months’ direct jour- 
neying across the desert would have brought 
them from the ‘‘ house of bondage’’ to the 
home of freedom and of joy. Again, the 
Jews who came out of Egypt were the first 
organized people of God. For them was 
raised up Moses—the great deliverer, law- 
giver, prophet, intercessor—who stood face to 
face with God, and offered himself as a sacri- 
fice for the nation. To them was given the 
law from Mount Sinai; to them came the 
ordinances of the Theocracy. When, there- 
fore, that whole body perished in the wilder- 
ness, together with their leader, Moses; when 
not a man of those who came out of Egypt 
under Moses, save Caleb and Joshua (and 
this is the significance of the ‘‘all,’’ 3:16), 
survived to enter Canaan, the fact was of 
weightiest import. It proved that the con- 
gregation in the wilderness was not the gen- 
uine people of God, and the coming short, 
even of Moses, showed him to be not the true 
spiritual leader. And we cannot fail to re- 
mark that in allowing both the people who 
came out of Egypt, and their great leader, 
all alike to come short of the promised land, 
God intended to mark, signally, their merely 
typical character, and thus justified the use 
made of it by our author, apart, even, from 
the express warrant which he finds for it in 
the Psalm. Once more. We find a warrant 
for regarding the failure of ancient Israel to 
enter into the rest of God, as opening the way 
for a later renewal of the promise, in the 
general development of God’s plans and pur- 
poses through successive stages and ages of 
the world’s history. The promised rest of the 
people of God is not in the writer’s concep- 
tion, or that of the New Testament generally, 
heaven, as an existing place of rest for each 
soul as it leaves its fleshly tenement. It is a 
period, an age, farther down the track of the 
ages; a state into which humanity, or the 
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7 Again, he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, 

Lo day, after so long a time; as it is aaa To day if ye 

‘will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 

8 For if Jesus had given them rest, then would he not 
afterward have spoken of another day, 


—— 


7 bedience, he again defineth a certain day, To-day, 
paying in David, so long a time afterward (even as 
hath been said before), 

To-day if ye shall hear his voice, 
Harden not your hearts. 
8 For if 1 Joshua had given them rest, he would not 


1 Gr. 


Jesus. 


destined people of God, are yet to enter. On 
the relation of each departing individual soul 
'to this coming state, the sacred writers be- 
stowed comparatively little attention. The 
grand object of their view is not the unseen 
_heavenly world in distinction from the 
- earthly, but the coming age, with its glory, 
in distinction from the present. To the Jew, 
that coming age was the age of the Messiah. 
Vo the Christian, for whom the Messiah had 
come, and was to come again, the coming age 
' (already present, from the Old Testament 
- point of view) linked itself with that second 
appearing, when was to be realized to the 
church the Sabbath rest of God. Regarded as 
an epoch, a stage in which humanity reached 
_ its final goal, the promises must not have been 
earlier fulfilled and exhausted. Slow but sure 
; is God’s march down the ages. 
7. Again, he limiteth (He again jizeth) 


a certain day, saying in David—that is, | 


not in the Book of Psalms regarded as col- 
lectively by David (nor, analagously, to ‘‘in 
Elijah’? (R®om.11:2), designating a part of the 
Scripture treating of Elijah), but in, for dy, 
David personally; and this the more prob- 
ably, as the Septuagint attributes this Psalm 
to David—after so long a time—that is, so 
long a time after the early promise and its 
forfeiture (it belongs to ‘saying’). To day 
as itis (hath been) said, To day, if ye will 
(shall) hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. The first ‘to day’ may be taken 
separately as defining the ‘certain day’ (he 
fixeth a certain day; namely, ‘to day’), or 
(with Delitzsch, Kurtz, etc.) as placed em- 
phatically before ‘saying,’ and then repeated 
with the rest of the quotation. This con- 


struction seems, on the whole, more natural | 
As to the meaning, there is | 


in the Greek.! 
no difficulty. The parenthesis, ‘as hath been 
said before,’ is thrown in by way of half 
apology for the renewed repetition of the 
quotation from the Psalm. But in the quo- 
tation lies the kernel of the argument. The 


‘to day, if ye shall hear his voice,’ etc., im- 
plies that they do, or will again hear, the 
same voice of promise, whence the inference 
that the rest of Palestine did not exhaust o1 
fulfill it. The ‘to day’ is taken as substan- 
tially a prophecy—a prediction that the gra- 
cious voice of God would again sound in their 
ears, and an entreaty that they would not, 
under the gracious proffer, renew the diso- 
bedience of their fathers. The ‘to day’ is 
really the day of the Messianic epoch. To 
the Jews us a people, it is the time that shal) 
|elapse between Christ’s summons to repent- 
ance and the sealing of their destinies in his 
typical return at the overthrow of Jerusalem. 
To the New Testament people of God, the 
spiritual Israel, it is the time intervening 
between his first coming to bring the gospel 
message of salvation, and the final coming, 
that shall fix all destinies. 

8. Forif Jesus (Joshua) had given them 
rest, etc.—had brought them to rest—he (God, 
| or the prophet on his behalf) would not after 
this be speaking—(éddda, the writer throws 
the speaking into his own time)—of another 
day. An irrefragable inference on which we 
need not dwell. The destruction of the fol- 
lowers of Moses proved that the congregation 
in the wilderness was not the true church of 
God, and left room for the true spiritual 
church. So the promise, renewed long sub- 
sequently to Israel’s entrance into Palestine, 
proves that the rest of Canaan was not the 
true rest of God. Thus the author, by impli- 
cation, disposes of the claims, both of Moses 
and Joshua, in comparison with Christ. Moses 
brought the people out of Egypt, but could not 
bring them into the promised land. Joshua 
brought the nation into Canaan; but it was 
not the true rest of the people of God. We 
| have but to follow the stery of its fortunes to 
see how far was the ancient Israel from rest. 
Its enemies within and around, its civil strifes 
and foreign wars, its apostasies, its captivities, 
its enslavements—are anything but the record 


1*Ey Aaveld Aéywy with the oymepoy seems more natural. 


Without the ojueporv we should expect Aévwy év Aavecd 
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9 There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of | 9 have spoken afterward of another day. There re- 


God. 


maineth therefore a sabbath rest for the people of 


10 For he that is entered into his rest, he also hath | 10 God, For he who is entered into his rest hath him- 


ceased from his own works, as God did from his. 


self also rested from his works, as God did from his: 


11 Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, lest | 11 Let us therefore give diligence to euter into that 


any man fall after the same example of unbelief. 


rest, that no man fall lafter the same example of 


1 Or, into. 


Gr. in. 


of a nation arrived at peace. Had Israel been 
faithful indeed, God must have fulfilled his 
utmost promises. But the rebellions of Pales- 
tine repeated the rebellions of the desert, until 
at last the star of Judah was quenched in 
darkness and blood, The way is prepared 
for the author’s final conclusion. 

9. There remaineth therefore--the wri- 
ter triumphantly concludes—a rest (a Sadb- 
bath rest, a Sabbatism?) to (for) the people 
of God. Sabbatism, for which the previous 
word ‘‘rest’’ (xardmavois) is here exchanged, is 
a Hebrew-Greek word, found but once in 
classic Greek (‘‘ Plutarch de Superstitione,’’ 3), 
but appositely used in the summing up of the 
argument by which the typical rest of Canaan 
is carried over into and identified with the 
Sabbath rest of God, instituted at creation; a 
rest as much superior to the latter as the God 
in whom lies the one is superior to the Canaan 
that vainly proffered the other; a real rest, 
with its heavenly Jerusalem—a city with 
foundations—from which they shall go no 
more out; a real Paradise, where they shall 
‘rest from their labors,’’ with no more curse 
of sin and toil. One step fuether by way of 
explaining what is implied in this Sabbatism. 

10. For he that is entered, etc.; or, he 
who hath entered into his (God’s) rest, he also 
hath himselj rested (ceased) from his work, as 
God did from his own. God’s rest was a real 
rest; to the apprehension of his creatures, and 
in every applicable sense, he entered into rest. 
So with his creatures who enjoy this holy Sab- 
batism. They rest from the toil and woe 
entailed by sin. Employment, activity, no 
matter how protracted and intense, but no 
toil! Some make Jesus ‘he who entered into 
rest,’ as the Forerunner of his people. The 
thought is not inapposite, yet less closely con- 


nected with the context, and a reference to- 


Jesus would have been probably made more 
unequivocal.? 

(4) Renewed exhortation in view of the re- 
newed promise of a higher rest, and based on 
the spiritual and searching qualities of the 
word; and transition, through their need of a 
sympathizing high priest, to the next and chief 
topic of the Epistle. (11-16.) 

11. Let us labour (be zealous) therefore 
to enter into that rest 3 that is, this New Tes- 
tament rest of God, which, designed for all, 
may be forfeited by any. The author is nota 
fatalist. Christ suffered death for every man, 
but individual fidelity must appropriate its 
benefits. The holy Sabbath rest awaits the 
collective people of God; but each must make 
good his claim by persevering to the end. 
‘*He that endureth to theend shall be saved.”’ 
(Matt.10:22.) Lest any man (that no man) 
fall after the same example of unbelief 
(disobedience)—literally, in the same exam- 
ple, a pregnant expression, I think equivalent 
to after the example of the same disobedi- 
ence. Luther, Alford, Linemann, and Kurtz, 
understand it, of falling into (and then re- 
maining in) the same disobedience as the 
Fathers, and like them becoming a warning 
example to others. Many others (as Chrys- 
ostom, Bengel, Bleek, De Wette, Moll) inter- 
pret ‘fall’ as equivalent to perish (éon, 3 : 17) 
in, or by way of giving the same example to 
others. I do not think the unemphatie posi- 
tion of ‘fall’ (zéen) in the Greek decides 
against this; nor yet do I think that the author 
is thinking of them as an example to others, 
but rather as following the example of their 
ancestors. I think, therefore, the rendering 
of the Common and Revised Versions sub- 
stantially right. 


1The Com. Ver., by substituting the word previously 
used, ‘rest’ (as if it were karamavats), has thus unfor- 
tunately taken the point out of the entire argument. 

2The aorist, ‘he who entered,’ may, with the Greek 
partiality for the aorist, easily stand for the perfect, 
“he who hath entered.” 

3The word brdderyua (example) is something shown in 
subordination to (vm6), either to imitate as a copy, or to 


be imitated as a pattern. Here it is generally taken as 
example, pattern, in whichever sense ‘fall’ (réop) be 
taken. It might, perhaps, bere be taken as copy; by 
way of copying the same disobedience. There is no 
reference to the gospel in contrast with the dead letter 
of the law (Ebrard), nor strictly to its enduring charac- 
ter, though this follows from its inherent vitality. It 
has a vital force as coming from the Living God. 
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12 For the word of God és quick, and powerful, and 
sharper thau any twoedged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. 
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12 disobedience. For the word of God is living, and 
active, and sharper than any two-edged sword and 
pera even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of 
oth joints and marrow, and quick to discern the 


13 thoughts and intents of the heart. And there is no 


18 Neither is there any creature that is not manifest | 


12. Enforcement of this exhortation from 
the nature of the divine word. For the 
word of God is quick (living). There is 


| probably no ground for finding, with many 


ancient interpreters and some more recent, a 
reference here to the hypostatic Logos, nor 


_ probably for the indirect and half latent ref- 


erence to him assumed by Delitzsch. The 
context suggests the meaning. God’s words 
of promise and threatening and command to 


his ancient people are ringing in our ears, as 


not to be trifled with. It is the intrinsic char- 


. acter of God’s utterances (conceived here per- 
. haps primarily as commanding and threaten- 


ing) that are described first as diving, having 
in them no quality of deadness, but partaking 
the life of the Being from whom they proceed; 
And 
powerful (energetic, full of energy, effective), 


. sharper (more cutting) than any twoedged 


sword. A sharp sword issues (Rev. 19:15) out of 
the mouth of the ‘‘ Word of God.’’ A double- 
edged sword is not necessarily sharper than a 
single-edged one, but it is more cutting, as 
being comparatively all edge. Philo says of 
the power of the divine word that it is ‘‘a 
cutter of all things’ (tép0s cvurdvtwy), ‘‘ divid- 
ing the rational soul from the irrational’’—a 
thought akin to, but less spiritual than, that of 
our Epistle. Piercing (penetrating) even to 
the dividing (uepicucs, taken actively, the di- 
viding, so as to divide) of soul and spirit, 
and of (doth) the joints and marrow. The 
general import of this is clear. It denotes the 
judicially penetrating power of God’s word 
into the utmost depths of our nature. But the 
special construction is difficult. Hofmann 
constructs ‘joints and marrow of soul and 
spirit,’ a construction too harsh to need dis- 
cussion. But whether the severing is of soul 
from spirit, and of joints from marrow (thus 
denoting its dividing power first in the spir- 
itual, then in the bodily nature), or of soul 
and spirit from joints and marrow (thus divid- 
ing, as it were, between the spiritual and the 
bodily nature); or whether it is a dividing of 
the soul and a dividing of the spirit, and, if so, 
whether again joints and marrow are also 


, 


separately divided, or whether these are added 
in apposition to soul and spirit (namely, soul 
and spirit—that is, the joints and narrow) are 
points not very easy to decide. Delitzsch in. 
clines to the dividing of soul and spirit as ona 
pair, expressing man’s inmost spiritual na; 
ture; from ‘joints and marrow,’ another pair, 
expressing his inmost material nature. Oth. 
ers (as Bengel, Bleek, De Wette, Liinemann) 
take ‘joints and marrow’ as a sortof emphatic 
apposition of ‘soul and spirit,’ to wit: soul 
and spirit, even the very joints and marrow, 
the terms thus figuratively descriptive of soul 
and spirit, and added perhaps to accommodate 
the representation to the figure of a penetrat- 
ing sword. As it is difficult to conceive a 
sword piercing through soul and spirit, the 
author gives concreteness and materiality to 
the idea by adding ‘joints and marrow’; the 
‘joints’ expressing the bonds of connection, 
the ‘marrow’ the most hidden and inaccessi- 
ble part, and thus the whole expressing the 
piercing of ‘the word’ to the deepest recesses of 
the soul, and laying them open to the day. I 
think the ‘joints and marrow’ are appositional 
to ‘soul and spirit,’ and that in any case the 
dividing is not between different substances, 
but the cutting through each, as of successive 
layers. And is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart (xpirixds, qualified 
to discern, discriminate, and judge). The 
word of God rules with discriminating and 
judicial power within the province of man’s 
inner nature. Penetrating our interior being, 
it sits in judgment on thought, purpose, and 
emotion. The sin of the Israelites consisted 
in that disobedience which originates in unbe- 
lief. The heart the author recognizes as the 
parent of sin, and this is reached and held 
under judicial cognizance and searching sway 
by the word of God. 

13. This makes a natural transition from the 
word of God to him who utters it. Neither 
is there, etc.—or, And there is no creature 
that is not manifest in his sight—the ‘his’ 
(air0d) referring to ‘God,’ not to the ‘ word.’ 
None can escape his searching, all-penetrating 
eye, and his judicial and retributive action, 
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in his sight: but all things ave naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him with whom we have todo. 

14 Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that 
is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, jet us 
hold fast our profession. 


creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all 
things are naked and laid open before the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do. 

Having then a great high priest, who hath passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 


14 


But all things are naked and opened— 
laid open, with neck bent back, like Roman 
criminals, exposed publicly with bared and 
bent necks (Perizonius and Aelian, ‘‘ Varie 
Historie,’ 12:58); or, which I deem more 
probable, with head bent back, as animals 
slaughtered in sacrifice; or, perhaps, with no 
special archzological allusion, simply seized 
by the neck, barenecked, unveiled unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do— 
with whom is our account or reckoning (mpos 
bv Hiv Oo Adyos), the word, account (Adyos) not 
having in this clause any reference to its use 
above. The whole passage is powerfully de- 
seriptive of the impression produced by a 
contemplation of the dealing of God with the 
ancient Israelites, and the danger of com- 
mitting those sins of the heart in which consists 
the essence of apostasy. 

14-16. Transition, by means of this exhor- 
tation, from Christ as Leader to Christ as 
High Priest. 

14. The above discussion has enforced the 
need of religious fidelity and the danger of 
provoking the divine anger, and recalled our | 
need of a High Priest who can aid our infirm- 
ities and interpose with his prevalent interces- 
sion between us and this God, whose word is 
so searching and whose judgments are so ter- 
rible. This furnishes an easy transition from 
Christ as Messenger of salvation (superior to 
the angels), and from Christ as Leader of 
salvation (superior to Moses), to Christ as 
High Priest of salvation (superior to Aaron). 
Seeing then that we have, etc.—better, as 
in the Revised Version, Having, then, a great | 
high priest who hath passed through (not 
into) the heavens—Jesus, the Son of God—Ict 
us hold fast owr confession. The connection 
of the ‘then,’ or ‘ therefore’ (ov) is not to the 
remote reference to the High Priest (2:17), but 
to what immediately precedes; and infers 
from that the need of holding on to their. 
confession, while he calls up at once the only 
condition of this holding on; namely, their | 
having an all-sufficient High Priest to inter- | 
cede and tosuccor. The writer does not infer, | 


| being availing. 


from anything said before, the existence of the 
High Priest; but, exhorting his readers to re- 
tain their Christian fidelity, he assumes the 
high priesthood as an indispensable aid to its 
accomplishment. Still, while I do not think 


| (with Linemann) that the ‘then’ (odv) refers, 


primarily, to the ‘having’ (éxovres), neither 
would I (with Delitzsch) regard it us exhaust- 
ing its force on the verb, ‘let us hold fast’ 
It is partly (I think primarily) t¢ 
be referred to the verb which exhorts them to 
their duty, but partly to the participle ‘havy- 
ing’ (éxovzes) as indicating their high prerog- 
ative in possessing this mighty spiritual ally. 
I may add, as a reason for the abruptness with 
which the writer introduces this participial 
clause, that in view of the terrible picture 
which he has just drawn, and which might 
well intimidate the most courageous heart, he 
hastens to present the brighter aspects of the 
case. He precedes the exhortation to fidelity 
by reminding them of the encouragement, as 
well as incentive, which they have to this. 
They have a High Priest who has atoned and 
can intercede for sinners—a great High Priest, 
mighty before and with God, who hath passed 
through the heavens (not into, but through 
them), beyond the limitations of the created 
universe, into heaven itself (9:24)—the abso- 
lute, the highest heavens; the absolute, ubiq- 
uitous presence of God; to the very right 
hand of God, where he sits as an equal, and 
thus completely competent to mediate between 
God and man. ‘Jesus, the Son of God,’ em- 
braces both his natures—the one epithet mark- 
ing his humanity, the other his divinity; the 
one the essential condition of his being a High 
Priest (5:1), the other of his High Priesthood 
As Jesus, he became lower 
than the angels, that he might taste of death. 


(kpar@pev), 


| As Son of God, he was exalted infinitely above 
| them, that his power might accomplish what 


his compassion undertook. Alike his com- 


| passion and his power, therefore, his humanity 


and his divinity, encourage us to ‘hold fast 
our confession,’ as against that terrible side of 


/our relation to God presented by the fate of 


1 TerpaxnAtcneva, from tpaxndos, a neck. 
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15 For we have not a high priest which cannot be | 15 hold fast our confession. 


touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in 


j all points tempted like as we ure, yet without siv. 


16 Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 


‘grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 


help in time of need. 


] For we have not a high 
priest who cannot be touched with the jeeling of our 
infirmities; but one who hath been in all points 

16 tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us there- 
fore draw near with boldness unto the throne of 
grace, that we may receive mercy, and may find 
grace to help ws in time of need. 


the ancient Isracl in the wilderness, a side 


which, while urging to obedience, would 
The ‘confession * stands | 


drive us to despair. 
us representative of our entire Christian char- 


acter. 


15. This verse illustrates the gracious aspect 


- of this character on the side of its humanity. 
For we have nota high priest—who can- 
not be touched, who is not able to sympathize | 


with—our infirmities. The negative mode 
of statement is more forcible, because more 


full and formal, than the simple affirmative | 


(we have a high priest who is able, etc.). It 


contrasts our position with the assumed dark 
alternative. 


The ability to sympathize! isa 
moral ability, derived from community of 


experience, especially in suffering. But has 


. been in all points tempted (tried) like as 
‘ we are—that is, proved, tempted in all things, 


similarly to us. The ‘in all things’ (xara 


’ révra) declares the universality of his trials, 


not the completeness of the resemblance.? 


Yet without sin—equivalent to, apart from | 
This belongs not to ‘tempted,’—equiv- | 
alent to tempted without sin, either as cause 
nor to ‘in all things,’— | 


sin. 


or. consequence ; 
equivalent to in all things except as to sin,— 


but to ‘like as we are’ (xa6‘ guoWrnra), declaring 
that his temptation was after the likeness of | 


humanity, except as to sin. From this ele- 
ment his temptations were exempt. ‘‘ The 
participation of Jesus in every form of human 
suffering, the actual stirring of his impulses, 
his complete sympathy with our weaknesses, 
all the stern reality of his temptations, have 
yet found no slumbering principle of evil to 
which they could attach themselves.”’ (De- 
litzsch. ) 

16. Close of this transition-passage, with an 
exhortation to avail ourselves for our needs of 
the aid of this great High Priest. Let us 


therefore come boldly, etc.—approach with 
boldness, with joyful confidence—unto the 
throne of grace—not the throne of Christ, 
but the throne of God, which, since Christ 


| took his seat by his side, has become not only 


the ‘‘throne of Majesty,” but the ‘throne of 
Grace’’—a throne where grace is exercised, 
and whence it descends to us. The allusion 
is not to the earthly mercy seat, but to God’s 
gracious throne in heaven. To this we may 
come in confidence, relying on the compas- 
sionate sympathy of our interceding High 
Priest. That we may obtain mercy and 
find grace—(in the original, a graceful chi- 
asm). Mercy and grace express essentially 
the same quality under different aspects. 
‘Mercy’ regards us as wretched, sinful, vic- 
tims of disease, sorrow, and death; ‘ grace,’ 
favor, as helpless and without claim, objects 
of gratuitous and unmerited bounty. To 
help in time of need—that is, for season- 
able succor. Some (as Bleek, De Wette, 
Liinemann) refer this to succor during the 
present time of grace, the ‘to day’ of the 
renewed promise. Better (with Tholuck, 
Delitzsch, Moll) refer it to our weakness 
and need of help in times of temptation, as 
in 2:18. Seasonable succor is the succor 
which our sympathizing High Priest, who 
has been himself tempted, brings to our sea- 
sons of temptations. The author has now 
launched fairly, in this transition, on that 
topic of the high priesthood of Christ which 
was his main destined theme. Each of the 
former topics has terminated in the high 
priesthood of Christ, and these have been 
almost hurried over to reach the main argu- 
ment of the Epistle. In this Epistle, the sac- 
rificial and intercessory priesthood of Christ 
appears as the central and vital fact of the 
gospel. 


1 Suumacxev, to suffer with; svumabetv, lo sympathize 
with, have community of d8os, affection, condition, 
suffering. 


2Kad’ owovoryta, after the likeness, by way of similarity, 
an expression weightier than opoiws, 
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‘CHAPTER V. 


men is 


Hoe every high priest taken from auiong eae 
od, tha 


ordained for men in things pertaining to 
he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins: 
2 Who can have compassion on the ignorant, and on 
them that are out of the way; for that he himself also 
is compassed with infirmity, 
3 And by reason hereof he ought, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins. 


3. CHRIST SUPERIOR TO AARON. 


Christ, the High Priest of the New Dispen- 
sation, superior to Aaron, the high priest of 
the Old, 


Ch. 5. (1) Necessary qualities of the high 
priest. (1-10.) = 

(a) He is taken from among men, that he, 
as man, may deal tenderly with men. (1-3.) 
' (6) He assumes the office, not self- appointed, 
but called of God. (4.) 

(c) Christ received his priestly office from 
God. (65, 6.) 

(d) In his fleshly nature as man, Christ 
wrestled with the fear of death, and, learning 
obedience from suffering, was perfected for 
his saving and priestly work. (7-10.) 

(a) He is taken from among men, that he, 
as man, may deal tenderly with man. (1-3.) 

1. For, introducing the ground of the pre- 
ceding exhortation, and commencing the great 
priestly discussion of the Epistle by stating 
the necessary qualities of the high priest. 
Every high priest—all high priests without 
exception—(deing) taken from among men. 
The participle here is not attributive (‘‘ who 
is taken,”’ as if there might be priests that were 
not); but predicative, ‘as being taken,’ since 
he is taken. The necessity springs from the 
circumstances. Angels need no high priest, 
devils can have none, man alone needs him; 
and he is ordained (constituted, appointed) 
for (on behalf of) men in things pertaining 
to God. (The construction of the original 
is elegant and emphatic, ‘‘from men being 
taken on behalf of men is ordained”) The 
author is not now contrasting our Lord’s 
priesthood and Aaron’s; both must be men 
—the Lord’s incarnation is a pre-requisite to 
his priesthood. His office is in ‘things per- 
taining to God.’ He is middle man, mediator 
between man and God. ‘hat he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins. ‘On 


1 For every high priest, being taken from among 
nen, is appointed for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for 

2 sins: who can bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring, for that he himself also is compassed with 

3 infirmity ; and by reason thereof is bound, as for 
the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins. 


behalf of men’ is specialized into ‘‘on behalf 
of sins’? —for their forgiveness and doing 
away. It is as sinners that men need a high 
priest, and this mainly for expiatory sacrifices. 
True, he offers for them, not merely bloody 
and expiatory victims, but thank offerings 
and gifts in general. This, too, is on account 
of the sinfulness of man, who, unfit to draw 
near to God, needs one who has at least a 
ceremonial holiness, and a special consecration 
to this duty. Still, no ceremonial holiness 
could ever be for a moment admitted, except 
as representing a real holiness lying in the 
background. ‘Gifts’ (spa), offerings without 
slaughter, as drink- and thank-offerings. *Sac- 
rifices’ (@voia), slaughtered victims, involving 
blood and life. The offering of these appears 
as the substance of the high priest’s media- 
torial function. 

2. Connected with and springing from the 
high priest’s Awman character is his priestly 
qualification. Who can have compassion, 
etc., or, deal gently! with the ignorant and 
erring. A characteristic description of bu- 
manity in its twofold aspect of a darkened 
reason and moral depravity, and one in 
which the writer assumes half unconsciously 
the point of view of the human high priest, 
and gives an example of the leniency which 
he is describing. For that (since) he him- 
self also is compassed with infirmity 
(mepixecra, wears it as a garment, is clothed 
with it). As knowing experimentally the in- 
firmities of humanity, he is able to deal gently 
and sympathizingly with human frailty and 
error. 

3. And—in fact, so far reaching is this 
infirmity—by reason hereof he ought (is 
bound, is obliged), as for the people, so 
also for himself, to offer (make offering) 
for sins. This verse, without being strictly a 
parenthesis, is yet parenthetical. It is added 
as an incidental expansion of the thought, ‘is 


}Metpiomabeiv, to moderate one’s passions; hence, 
“treat with moderation or indulgence,” a word in 
common use with the later Stoics, 


It is not happily | 


rendered by the Common Version, “ have compassion 
upon.” 
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__ 4 And no man taketh this honour unto himself, but 
he that is called of God, as wus Aaron. 

5 So also Christ glorified not himself to be made a 
high priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my 
Son, to day have I begotten thee. 


4 And no man taketh the honour unto himself, but 
5 when he is called of God, even as was Aaron, So 
Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high 
priest, but he who spake unto him, 
Thou art my Son, 
This day have I begotten thee: 


compassed with infirmity,’ and is perhaps to 
be constructed with this under the influence 
of ‘for that,’ since (évec); ‘‘since he is com- 
passed and is bound,”’ etc., not as co-ordinated 
with ‘ordained’ (xaSicrara:). The expression 
is thrown in to show how real and far-reach- | 
ing was this human element in the priest- 
hood. It went so far that the Levitical high 
priest had to offer sacrifice for his own sins as 
well as for the sins of the people. This semi- 
parenthetical character of the verse it is im- 
portant to recognize. Make it prominent, 
and it presents the Levitical priesthood in 
contrast with that of Christ, while we look 
in vain for its antithesis in the delineation of 
Christ’s priesthood. Regarded as incidental, 
and a merely heightening touch in the por- 
traiture of the Levitical priesthood, whose 
essential humanity our Lord shared, and it 
needs no farther notice. It is just a moment- 
ary descent from the level on which he is here 
placing the Old and the New Testament 
priesthood; a momentary diversion from the 
straight line of parallel between them. No 
doubt, indeed, that a prerogative of Christ’s 
priesthood is here suggested, inasmuch as he 
» has been above declared to have been tempted 
in all points similarly to man apart from sin. 
Thus though, like the Aaronic priest, encom- 
‘passed with infirmity, he had not, like him, to 
make expiation for his own sins.! Ought 
(dpeide, 7s bound); both morally and legally, 
here perhaps there is no intended distinction. 

(6) Christ is not self-appointed, but called 
of God. (4.) 

4, And no man taketh, etc.; And not to 
himself does any one take the honor, but [he 
takes it] being called by God, just as did Aa- 
ron. Compare the Revised Version. If ‘take’ 
(AauBdve.) has in the first clause the sense of 
‘arrogate,’ or ‘assume voluntarily,’ it must 
be understood for the following clause in a 
modified sense as equivalent to receive (d¢xe- 
rat). I think it hus this modification. ‘Aa- 
ron’ is not put here for the priestly line 
sprung from him, but simply as its represen- 


tative, as a personal, historical illustration of 
the statement. What was true of him was ot 
course true of all; but it was specially proper 
to mention him, as in him the priestly line 
began, and in him the divine call stood out in 
special prominence. (x.28:1.) This, too, like 
the preceding, is no arbitrary qualification. 
Obviously those who are to minister before 
the Lord on behalf of sinners must be chosen 
neither by themselves, nor by the guilty race 
that needs their intercession, but by him who 
is to be placated. A self-constituted, or a 
man-constituted, ministry before God must be 
without validity and without efficacy. The 
Being to be appeased can ‘alone select the 
means and agents of the service. 

(c) Christ received his priestly office from 
God. (5, 6.) 

5. Having enumerated the essential qualifi- 
cations of the high-priesthood, the author 
shows in reverse order that they are realized 
in Christ, and in their utmost completeness. 
The latter of the two is taken first. So 
also Christ glorified not himself to be 
made a high priest. It is questioned here 
whether ‘‘ glorified’’ (dfacev) is equivalent to 
“taking the honor” of ver. 4, and is restricted 
to taking the priesthood, or points to that 
kingly exaltation which was the condition 
and accompaniment of his priestly dignity. 
So think many from the terms ‘ glory,’ ‘glori- 
fied,’ which elsewhere describe his kingly 
exaltation (2:9), and from the following quo- 
tation, ‘‘ Thou art my Son,”’ ete., which points 
doubtless to his elevation as king, and not as 
priest. Yet it is hardly natural to deny 
Christ’s assumption to himself of the priest- 
hood by denying his assumption of the king- 
ship, and as the term ‘glorified’ seems intrin- 
sically as applicable to Christ’s priestly as to 
his kingly dignity, the author might easily, in 
passing from the earthly priesthood of Aaron 
to the heavenly priesthood of Christ, use a 
more exalted term. But he (glorified him) 
that said unto him, Thou art my Son, 
to day have I begotten thee. This citation 


1 Tepi éavrov, concerning himself, and mepi amaptioy, 
concerning sins, are substantially the same as Umép avOpw- 


(mov and vmep duaptiayv, on behalf of, in relation to, al- 


though the prepositions are not precisely equivalent. 
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6 As he saith also in another place, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 
7 Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered 


6 as he saith also in another place, 
Thou art a priest for ever 
After the order of Melchizedek. — 
7 Who inthe days of his flesh, having offered up 


does not, of course, prove the bestowal on Christ 
of the priesthood, but it most appropriately 
prepares the way forit. Itshows that the king- 
ship which was a condition of his priesthood 
wasalso bestowed, and thus leads tothe natural 
inference that he received also his priesthood. 
By naming the bestower of the priesthood 
periphrastically as the one who exalted him 
to the heavenly Sonship, he strengthens his 
proof, and enhances the dignity of the per- 
sonage who is the object of this double 
honor. 

6. As he saith also in another place 
(Ps.0:4), Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec. This establishes 
the point. The priesthood of Christ was di- 
vinely bestowed. He did not deem the eter- 
nal priesthood, any more than the eternal 
filial equality with God, a thing to be rapa- | 
ciously snatched or caught at (dprayyév, Phil. 
2:6), but came to them both in the path of hu- 
miliation and suffering, and he received them 
both as the reward of his lowly and faithful 
obedience. God called him to the priesthood 
as he called Aaron, but to a priesthood as 
much higher than was Aaron’s as his person | 
and work were nobler. Where his high- 
priestly work commenced, also, is not neces- 
sarily here intimated; it began, doubtless, on 
earth, though his formal and full high-priestly 
character appeared only after his exaltation. 
The words ‘after the order’ are not here to be 
pressed; they are explained in 7: 15 by ‘‘after 
the likeness’’ (xara thy éuournra). In some dis- 
tinguishing points his priesthood resembled 
that of Melchisedee rather than that of Aa- 
ron; in fact, combining antitypically all the 
essential features of both. 

(d) In his fleshly nature as man, Christ 
wrestled with the fear of death, and, learning 
obedience from suffering, was perfected for his 
saving and priestly work. (7-10.) 

This priest, thus constituted by divine call, 
appears now invested with the second attribute 
of a true priesthood, a human experience 
which qualified him to sympathize with all 
the weuknesses and struggles of humanity. | 
Instead of uniting this attribute with the pre- | 


ceding by and (xai), the author elegantly 


| brings it into closer connection by the relativs 


‘who.’ 

7 Who in the days of his flesh—wher 
he had descended from his home in the boson 
of his Father, when he had veiled his Deity 
in the garb of a true humanity. The ‘days 
of his flesh’ is an emotional and tender state- 
ment of the fact of the Redeemer’s manhood. 
It reminds us of all the frailty, the tempta- 
tion, the suffering, the death to which ‘the 
flesh’ is liable. With reference to our Lord 
the language has another peculiarity. With 
an ordinary man, ‘the days of his flesh’ would 
have a purely prospective reference; they 
would be relative to his subsequent spiritual 
condition. With our Lord they are both pros- 
pective and retrospective. They denote that 
dip, so to speak, from the level of his eternal 
Godhead, by which he temporarily descended 
from his infinite and purely spiritual height, 
in order to re-ascend to it with his glorified 
humanity. ‘The days of his flesh,’ then, have 
in.the ease of Christ a peculiar significance. 
They mark a period bounded on both sides by 
a high and glorious existence. With other 
men, being in the flesh is matter of necessity ; 
it is the condition of their existence. With the 
Son of man it was purely voluntary; he became 
(not, ‘was made’) flesh. The author, again, 
does not say, ‘during the days (mapa ras hucpas) 
of his flesh.’ He is not going to portray the 
course of our Lord’s earthly life, but only one 
single striking and representative scene in it. 
He selects as specially appropriate to his pur- 


pose the scene in Gethsemane, as illustrating ° 


with pre-eminent force both the conflict and 
the triumph by which our Lord acquired his 
moral perfection as high priest. When he 
had offered up, etc.—better, offering up 
prayers (entreaties) and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and being heark- 
ened to. The terms ‘entreaties’ and ‘supplica- 
tions’ have no essential difference of meaning; 
they are simply doubled for emphasis. The 
participles, ‘offering up’ and ‘being heark- 
ened to’ (mpocevéyxas cigaxovabes), denote single, 
not habitual acts, and clearly point to a 
single scene. That scene is the agony of the 


| ; 
* 
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up prayers and supplications with strong crying and prayers and supplications with strong erying ard 

_ tears unto him that was able to save him from death, tears unto him that was able to ante isa Teroin 

and was heard in that he feared; death, and having been heard for his godly fear, 
1 Or, out of. 


There our Saviour prayed with 
strong crying to ‘him who was able to save 
him from death,’ and of course, as clearly 
indicated by this language, prayed that he 
might be saved from death. ‘The description 
of God, as one able to save from death, derives 
its pertinency from the character of the prayer. 
With drops of bloody sweat falling from him 


possible, let this cup pass from me.’’ That 


this was the approaching death of the cross 
which, under the urgent temptation of Satan 


struggle constitutes no objection to our view. 


|used does not require us to assume it. 
/prayer need not be literally answered to be 
he thrice prayed: ‘‘O my Father, if it be) 


it to his being delivered from the consequences 
of death (é @avdrov, out of death), from re- 
maining and going to corruption in the sepul- 
chre, from which he was delivered. But we 
have no evidence that such was the nature of 
the Saviour’s prayer, and the language here 
A 


proved acceptable to God; all that this in- 
volves is perfect submission to his will. Such 
was our Saviour’s prayer, and though, from 


the nature of the case, it could not be granted, 
and the burden of human guilt rolled myste- | 
riously upon him, now presented itself clothed | 
in triple horrors, cannot, I think, be reason- | 
ably doubted. That the Evangelist does not. 


mention ‘tears’ in his record of this midnight . 


Such suffering could not have been without , 


tears, and in that picture of agony and bloody | 


sweat the mention of ‘tears’ would rather 
have weakened than heightened its effect. 


In| 


the present brief reference, ‘tears’ form a- 


natural element of the scene. 
Wette, extend the reference to the Saviour’s 
agonizing on thecross. But as there was then 


“no prayer to be rescued from death, and as 


the words ‘‘being hearkened to” evidently 


‘point to some recorded and specific fact, it is 


better to limit it to the prayer in the Garden, 


Some, as De, 


yet God testified his perfect approval of the 
filial and holy reverence manifested by his 
Son. He sent his Angel to strengthen him 
for the ordeal from which he could not release 
him; he accepted the atoning sacrifice which 
he made for sin, as he could not have done 
had it been mingled with any taint of imper- 
fection; and crowned the demonstration by 
raising him from the dead and exalting him 
to his right hand as King and Priest forever. 
Here, however, the more immediate reference 
seems to be to the angelic aid which was 


| vouchsafed to his filial piety, which, while 


in which Christ did actually pray for deliver- | 


ance from death, and was answered with to- 


kens of thedivine approval. Besides, this scene | 
of encounter with temptation, of wrestling | 


with spiritual adversaries, is more pertinent to 
the writer's purpose than the mysterious suf- 
ferings of the dying hour. And was heard, 
ete. Being heard from his godly fear, or, heark- 
ened to from his pious reverence. 
the natural force of the words, and sustained 
by the connection. Our Saviour prayed in 


perfect submission to his Father's will; his | 


language and spirit were, ‘‘ Not my will but 
thine be done,’’ and therefore he was gra- 
ciously listened to, and, so far as possible, his 
prayer was answered. Some, supposing that 
because he was hearkened to he could not 
have prayed to be delivered from dying, refer 


Such seems | 


fainting and almost overwhelmed by terror 
and temptation, yet exclaimed in absolute 
resignation: ‘‘ Not my will but thine be done.”’ 
The Father thus immediately demonstrated 
that the prayer was heard approvingly, and, 
though he did not grant the agonizing request, 


| did all that he cowld do toward granting it by 


strengthening his Son for the conflict, The 
word used (cicaxovabeis, hearkened to), is singu- 
larly appropriate to the account in Luke; and 


‘this is one of the passages which in this Epis- 


‘tle remind us of that evangelist. 


(The use 
of ané, from, equivalent to because of, needs 
no defense.) If there seems inconsistency 


_in Christ’s praying to be saved from the death 


which he came to suffer, in his wavering in 
regard to the act which was to consummate 
his redemptive work, we remember that he 
was @ man; a man with all human weak- 
nesses, except sin; a man open to temptations, 
and here pressed with such temptations as 
none has before or since encountered. That 
he could be driven thus to pray proves the 
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8 Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered ; 

9 And being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him; 


terrible force of the temptation; and that, 
driven into offering it, he still retained unfal- 
tering submission to his Father’s will, en- 
hances to the utmost our admiration of his 
integrity. The billows of hell that went over 
him could not shake his perfect trust in God. 
On the other hand, to reduce his prayer to a 
request for what could and would be granted is 
to disembowel it of its characteristic merit. It 
was precisely in praying under almost resist- 
less temptation for what could not be granted, 
and yet acquiescing completely in the divine 
decision, that his obedience displayed its*lus- 
tre, that he earned his Father’s approval; and 
only as thus understood does what the author 
proceeds to say of him in the next verse gain 
its full appropriateness and force. 

8. Though he were a Son, etc. Al- 
though being a Son, learned from that which 
he suffered obedvence. He prayed agonizingly 
to be delivered from the cup, yet acqui- 
escingly drank it. The language implies a 
yielding te something from which his na- 
ture recoiled, and against which he had 
prayed—to the death, I think, which lay be- 
fore him. The scene of the cross cannot be 
included in the ‘‘offering entreaties,’’ etc., 
because it was in submitting to this that he 
learned obedience, and this lesson had been 
already learned. The battle had been already 
fought—the assaults of the devil been repelled, 
and the sins of men borne obediently to the 
cross.1. If the Saviour prayed for deliverance 
from the consequences of death, for resurrec- 
tion from the tomb, this could be granted 
him, and furnished no test of obedience. It 
was in acquiescenée to the divine thwarting of 


8 though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by the 


9 things which he suffered; and having been made 


perfect, he became unto all them that obey him the 


his will that this had been learned. Rightly 
interpreted, then, the entire passage falls into 
harmony with itself and with the facts. With 
strong crying and tears (Mark 14: 88, éxéap- 
BeicOat kai ddquovery; Luke 22: 48, 44), he prayed 
to be delivered from the impending death 
with its horrors, and his filial fear and piety 
secured his Father’s approval, Yet his prayer 
not being granted, he bowed to the divine 
will, learned obedience in his sufferings, and 
went cheerfully to the cross. The language, 
of course, is not to be taken with servile liter- 
alness. Christ was always obedient, and never 
had in him any taint of disobedience. Yet, 
like his people, he had to be tried insuffering; 
to submit to what revolted his nature, and to 
develop in suffering that spirit of obedience 
which in all other men would have in a sterner 
sense to be learned. Inall respects, except sin 
and in the transcendent magnitude of his suf- 
ferings, he shared, and in sharing learned to 
sympathize with, the trials of his people. His 
immeasurably greater included their immeas- 
urably less. 

9. This verse closes this sketch of the neces- 
sary qualities of the high priest. Thus, being 
made perfect—or, perfected: internally, in 
all the attributes of a perfect high priest; ex- 
ternally, by going through temptation and 
death up to that glory to which he was to 
conduct his people (2:10)—he became the 
author of (an) eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him. Ministering effect- 
ually in divine things, he did for men really 
what the Levitical priests did symbolically. 
There is a twofold allusion to the preceding 
verse. He prayed in vain to be saved from 


1I do not believe that the scene of the crucifixion 
was a scene of any such convulsive outward agony as 
marked the struggle of Gethsemane. I greatly doubt 
if the ‘strong crying and tears’ of our author could be 
applicable to it. I believe that the great, terrible, deci- 
sive internal conflict was fought out in darkness and 
solitude, Our Lord’s general subsequent manner seems 
to have been that of calmness and self-possession. On 
his way to the cross he pointed away from his trials to 
their own, the weeping daughters of Jerusalem. He ut- 
tered indeed one agonizing cry on the cross, “ My God, 
my God,” ete., but this in borrowed language, and, as I 
think, one single, simple, self-contained utterance of 
inward agony. Otherwise the utterances are different, 


He prayed for his murderers. He extended pardon to 
the penitent malefactor, promising him Paradise with 
himself. He says calmly: “I thirst.” Crying with a 
loud voice, he committed his Spirit to his Father. The 
rendering of the Common Version, sanctioned, I am 
sorry to say, by the margin of the Revised Version, is 
utterly without probability—“ When he had cried with 
a loud voice,” ete., making the crying and the com- 
mending two separate acts. And this, I believe, is all 
the loud crying that the gospels attribute to Jesus on 
the cross. I cannot but believe his deportment there 
had a calmness and a majesty, even, that warranted the 
centurion’s exclamation, “ This was the Son of God!” 
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10 Called of God a high priest after the order of | 10 Jauthor of eternal salvation; named of God a high 
Melchisedec. . : priest after the order of Melchizedek. - 

_, 11 Of whom we have many ae to say, and hard | 11° Of ?whom we have many things to say, and hard 

to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. of interpretation, seeing ye are become dull of hear- 


1 Gr. cause...... 2 Or, which. 


death, and yielded obedience to the denial. | efficient offering. But, about to enter on this 
On the other hand, on all who obey him he be-| lofty theme, the author is deterred by the 
stows eternal life. As disobedience on his part | reflection that it lies in that higher sphere of 
would have ruined his atoning work, so dis- | religious truth in which the spiritual slug- 
obedience on theirs will exclude them from! gishness of his readers disqualifies them for 
its benefits. Again, he bestows eternal salva- | following him. It belongs to that ‘‘ wisdom”’ 
tion who himself could not receive a tem-| which the Apostle Paul reserves for ‘‘ma- 
poral salvation. The infinitely lesser boon|ture”’ (full-grown, rédeo) believers. His 
was obliged to be denied to him, the perfectly | readers are not neophytes—they are back- 
obedient; the infinitely greater boon he se-| sliders; instead of advancing on the path of 
cures to their imperfect obedience. (‘‘ An | Christian faith and knowledge, and thus being 
eternal salvation’’ (cw7mpia) is contrasted with | prepared to enter on the deeper mysteries of 
the temporal salvation (cwgew) which he vainly | the gospel, they have fallen back, and need to 
prayed for.) be confirmed in its elementary doctrines. 

10. The necessary qualities of the high (2) Long hortatory passage, suggested by 
priest being shown, and their existence in | the incapacity of the readers to enter on the 
Christ fully illustrated, the author, with char- | profound discussion before them; namely, the 
acteristic gracefulness, glides round on the! priesthood of Christ. (5: 11-6: 20.) 
pivot of the present verse to what isto be the| (a) Failure of the readers in that spiritual 
next great topic of the Epistle—the Lord’s| maturity which they should, by this time, 
Melchisedec priesthood. This he first design- | have attained. (11-14.) 
edly introduces, and then pauses, with thatin| 11. Of (concerning) whom—that is, Christ 
mind, to administer his next solemn lesson of | as Aaronico-Melchisedec priest; or, better, 
rebuke, exhortation, warning, and encourage- | concerning which (taking the pronoun 9 as 
ment to his all too-unfit hearers, before for-| neuter); namely, this priesthood—we have 
-mally resuming and completing the great| many things (or, mzch) to say, etc.—or, 
theme. Called of God—or, Being saluted | our discourse is extended (modvs), and difficult 
by God; that is, as God received him on his| of explanation. The ‘‘who’’ (or, ‘‘which’’) 
ascension into the heavenly sanctuary, meet-|can scarcely refer to Melchisedec (as by 
ing him on its threshold, and, we may suppose, | many), of whom, in fact, he has very little 
first declaring his Sonship, ‘‘Thou art my |to say, a single sentence comprising all that 
Son,” ete., and then pronouncing him a} he has to say of his history, and three or four 
high priest after the order of Melchise | sentences, of his entire personality ; while the 
edec. ‘After the order (or, likeness) of | many mysteries which the fertile brain of 
Melchisedec,’ Christ was strictly a Priest, a| expositors has spun out of the brief state- 
royal Priest; he was High Priest in another| ment regarding Melchisedec are evidently 
element of his priestly character. As one|not in our author. He simply takes the 
who had offered an expiatory sacrifice, and | Old Testament record regarding Melchisedec 
with its blood now entered the heavenly holy | to illustrate the import of the passage in the 
of holies, he was the high-priestly antitype of | Psalm, and we cannot conceive it possible 
Aaron. The author, by calling him ‘‘high | that he should have paused on the eve of his 
priest after the order of Melchisedec,”’ unites | most solemn and profound discussion, to chide 
the qualities of both the priesthoods—the regal, | his readers for ignorance respecting some 
untransferable, abiding priesthood represented | curious and recondite subtleties regarding 
by Melchisedec, and the expiatory, interced- | Melchisedec. It is the double priesthood of 
ing priesthood symbolized by Aaron. With | our Lord in which our author finds the core 
the one, he treads the heavenly courts in | and centre of the gospel, and which he feels 
kingly majesty ; with the other, he brings an demands more than the sluggish ears and 
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12 For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that one teach you again which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God; and are become such 
as have need of milk, and not of strong meat. 

13 For every one that useth milk és unskilful in the 
word of righteousness: for he is a babe. 

14 But strong meat belongeth to them that are of 


12 ing. For when by reason of the time ye ought te 
be teachers, ye have need again ! that some one teach 
you the rudiments of the ?tirst principles of the 
oracles of God; and are become such as have need 

13 of milk, and not of solid food. For every one that 
partaketh of milk is without experience of the word 

14 of righteousness; for he is a babe. But solid food 
is for 3full grown men, even those who by reason of 


1 Or, that one teach you which are the rudiments......2 Gr. beginning......3 Or, perfect. 


feeble intellects of spiritual infancy. The 
high priesthood, in which each of the two 
previous sections has ended, has thus made all 
that preceded but 


“ A swelling prelude to the imperial theme,” 


to which he was hastening to conduct. his 
readers. Seeing ye are dull, etc.—Since 
ye have become sluggish in hearing. The 
words refer to the last preceding epithet, 
hard of explanation, not to the much, ample 
(wodvs), as if it were the dullness of his hearers 
that required expansion of the topic. In itself, 
it would be fertile in matter, and, of course, 
difficult of comprehension, except to advanced 
believers. His readers were dul! of spiritual 
comprehension, expressed, figuratively and 
Hebraistically, by hearing. Sharpness or dull- 
ness of vision naturally allies itself with more 
or less of spiritual perspicacity—that of hear- 
ing with docility or intractableness of temper. 
And the readers not only were so, but, what 
is worse, had become so. They had been not 
merely stationary; they had retrograded. 
Once flourishing in their Christian life (6:10; 
10:32), they had encountered trials which, fail- 
ing to withstand, they had sunk below their 
extlier level, and were in imminent danger of 
spiritual shipwreck. 

12. For when for the time (for while on 
account of the time of your professed Christian 
life) ye ought to be teachers. The law of 
the Christian life is progress—growth in grace 
and spiritual knowledge. The pupil of to-day 
should be the teacher of to-morrow. Ye have 
need (again, just as at the first) that we teach 
you what are (riva éoriv)—or, that one (mwa), 
teach you the first principles of the oracles of 
God. Lachmann—(twé) some one; Tischen- 
dorf—(riva) whatare. Thesense is indifferent, 
and in grammar they are equally allowable. 
What (tive) may, as often, be taken as equal 
to “Sof what sort’’ (mote), and, of course, it is 
to be so taken here. These Christians need 
anew to have the nature of those elements 
unfolded to them. For ‘‘elements”’ (o7otxeia), 


see Gal. 4:9; Col. 2: 8, 20. There, however, 
the term denotes the Old Testament begin- 
nings of God’s culture of humanity, as con- 
trasted with the riper truths of the gospel; 
here the more elementary, as contrasted with 
the more advanced truths, of the gospel itself. 
““Oracles’”’ (Aéya, words, utterances) are in 
Acts 7:88; Rom. 38:2, the Old Testament 
revelations, whether directly regarding Christ 
or not; here they are God’s entire disclosures 
regarding his Son. And are become such 
as have need of milk, and not of strong 
| meat (or, solid food). A similar figure is found 


word for ‘food.’ The words ‘babes’ (vjmor), 
and ‘full grown,’ ‘mature,’ ‘ perfect’ (réActor), 
are common in the New Testament. The 
author enumerates, a little below, some of the 
| more rudimentary doctrines (the milk of the 
| word), while the doctrines of Christ’s high 
| priesthood belong to the truths which need 
the mature to grapple with them. They are 
too strong for the spiritual feebleness inte 
which these Hebrews have fallen. Of course, 
their incapacity is relative, not absolute; 
| otherwise the author would not proceed with 
| them to the discussion. 

13. For every one that useth (partak- 
eth of ) milk—whose proper nourishment is 
milk, and who, by consequence, is unable to 
bear other kinds of food—such is the char- 
acteristic of infants (vjmoc)—is without exper- 
tence of the word (or, in a doctrine) of right- 
eousness—that is, a doctrine (Adsyos). which 
treats of righteousness—which is the grand 
scope of the New Testament: or, a word or 
discourse of righteousness—(referring to the 
capacity for its utterance) like ‘Sa word of wis- 
dom ”’ (Adyos gogias), a ‘‘ word of knowledge.” 
So Delitzsech, who finds in this a covert anti- 
thesis to the dade (infant, not speaking, vjmos) 
of the following clause, for he is a babe— 
; unable to receive and digest the higher truths 
of the gospel. 

14, But strong meat, solid food (the higher, 
| more difficult doctrines of the gospel), isfor full 


in 1 Cor. 3: 2, with a difference in the Greek 


' 


because of habit— moral state or condition 


dus, habitus, habit, abiding state, resulting 


' just described the writer exhorts his readers to 


“Cu. VL] 


' full age, even those who b 


_ good and evil—for the discrimination of the 
sound and unsound in religious teaching. 


agement to the readers. 


i ing may become irretrievable, but assures 
them of his better and brighter hope for them. | 
(1-8.) 
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reason of use have their | 


senses exercised to discern both good and evil. 


nee have their senses exercised to discern good and 
evil, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Per OnE leaving the principles of the doctrine | 

of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not laying | 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and of faith toward God, 


1 Wherefore leaving 1 the doctrine of the first prin- 
ciples of Christ, let. us press on unto 2 perfection ; not 
laying again a foundation of repentance from dead 


1 Gr. the word of the beginning 


of Christ...... 2 Or, full growth. 


grown men (redrciwy, perfect, mature; who, 
acquired by use and training—éos, custom; 
from custom) have their senses (organs of 
sense, aic@yrypi2, perceptive faculties, here, of 


spiritual perception) exercised (disciplined, 
trained gymnastically) to discern both 


The figure seems here wholly dropped. 


Ch. 6. Exhortation, warning, and encour- | 


(6) To this condition of spiritual maturity | 


hasten forward, and not linger among the | 
elements of the religious life. He alarms | 


them with the possibility that their backslid- | 


1-3. Exhortation to quit the first principles | 
of the gospel and advance to maturity. 

1. Therefore (in view of the unsatisfac- | 
toriness of this state of spiritual infancy) 
leaving the (jirst) principles of the doc- | 
trine of Christ (the initial doctrine of?) 
Christ), let us go on (bear curselves on, 
hasten, speed onward: such is the force of 
depoucda) to maturity. It is questioned | 
whether the advancement here urged is that | 
of the author, quitting in discussion, along 
with his readers, the elementary doctrines 
of the gospel, and proceeding to the higher; 
or of his readers, leaving practically their 
state of spiritual infancy for the maturity 
so befitting their profession. Does he as an 
author exhort them to follow him to the) 
higher points of Christian doctrine, or as a| 
spiritual teacher urge them to higher spiritual 
attainments, using the plural ‘‘ we’’ from mod- 
esty and conciliation? Partially, I believe! 


with Delitzsch that both are implied. The 
words ‘‘leaving’’ (agevres, letting go, quitting), 
and ‘laying down”’ (karaBaddsuevor) as foun- 
dations, seem more especially appropriate to 
the course of a discussion in which writer and 
readers advance together from point to point, 
and lay down, or refrain from laying down, 
fresh foundations. But while the passage, as 
to form, opens in this way, its general char- 
acter and connection clearly make it a practi- 
cal exhortation. To this refer the words 
‘therefore,’ ‘‘let us hasten,’? and ‘‘ matu- 
rity’’ (reAetérys, which, used of a discussion, 
should be 7a rédca, the things which are ma- 


| ture); the weighty ‘‘ provided that God per- 


mit’’—words too significantly solemn to apply 
to a mere discussion; and, above all, to the fol- 
lowing verses, which show that if the writer 
began with some slight coloring of the auw- 
thor's exhortation to more advanced discus- 
sion, it is immediately merged in the teacher's 
and preacher's urgent summoning to higher 


| practical attainments; to hasten indeed from 


a condition which is not only unsatisfactory, 


but alarming. The urgent ‘let us speed on to 


maturity’ marks danger that their present 


| condition may become permanent, and indeed 


an apprehension that it may be already hope- 
less, and they like reprobate land given over 
to the burning. The appeal comes to them, 
like the angel’s summons to Lot: ‘‘ Up, get ye 
out of this place’’; and I incline to think that 
ver. 8 hasin mind the doom of Sodom. Not 
laying again the foundation of repent- 
ance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God. The ‘again’ might apply te 
renewing the foundations in discussion, or re- 
newing the foundations in practical life. The 
two ideas seem blended, as if he would say: 
‘¢ Leave these foundations of mere elementary 
truth; they belong to your primitive spiritual 
state. If they have been laid once, they need 
not be laid again; if they have been laid and 
abandoned, they cannot be laid again. He 
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2 Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment, 


2 works, and of faith toward God, 1of the teaching of 
2 baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of resur- 
3 rection of the dead, and of eternal judgment. And 


1 Some ancient authorities read, even the teaching of....... 2 Or, washings. 


therefore will not stop to relay them in dis- 


questions which would arise, especially with 


cussion, nor must they in life and practice. | converts from Judaism or from John’s bap- 


Not indeed are they to ignore and abandon 
them, but to assume them and speed forward. 
‘Foundation’ denotes in 1 Cor. 3:11, Jesus, 
the ultimate foundation; here, the proximate 
foundation, the relatively fundamental truths 
of the gospel. 

What this foundation, this elementary doc- 
trine of Christ, is, the author now informs 
us. It is sixfold, distributed into three pairs, 
arranged in logical succession. The first pair 
is fundamental to the Christian life, ‘ Repent- 
ance from dead works’; not the works of the 
law, as dead works (Gal.3:21;4:9), but works 
which have in them no vitality; spiritually 
dead, and of course also deadly. Such, too, 
would be works of law when purely legal, 
merely formal, hollow observances. With re- 
pentance is connected “‘ faith toward God,” as 
its accompaniment and cause; the two, indeed, 
chronologically simultaneous; born together 
under the same quickening act of the Spirit. 

2. The second pair of elementary principles 
pertains to rites of the church. Of the doc- 
trine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands. There is here a somewhat difficult 
question of construction. A few (as Winer, 
Kurtz) construct ‘‘teaching’”’ or ‘‘doctrine”’ 
after ‘baptisms’; ‘baptisms of teaching,’ or 
teaching-baptisnis—that is, baptisms followed 
by teaching (as Matt. 28:19, 20, baptizing, 
teaching). Others make ‘ baptisms’ depend- 
ent on ‘doctrine’—‘the doctrine of baptisms’ ; 
while the majority, as Bleek, Delitzsch, Moll, 
etc., connect it equally with all the following 
nouns; as doctrine of baptisms, of laying on 
of hands, of resurrection of the dead, and of 
eternal judgment. I think it difficult to de- 
cide, and there may have arisen questions in 
the primitive church regarding baptism, as its 
relation to Jewish lustrations (‘‘divers bap- 
tisms,’’ 9:10), and to John’s baptism, which 
did not arise in regard to the other points men- 
tioned. On the other hand, all these great 
subjects, especially the resurrection and the 
judgment, may, and in fact must, often have 
demanded careful instruction. The plural 
‘“baptisms’’ refers, perhaps, to those various 


tism, as was the case with Apollos at Ephesus, 
where Apollos, ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures,” 
but knowing only the baptism of John, was 
taught the way of God more perfectly. The 
imposition of hands, though not probably fol- 
lowing regularly on baptism, had an import- 
ant connection with the bestowal of spiritual 
gifts. The third class or pair of truths, 
‘Resurrection of the dead and eternal judg- 
ment,’ though differing from the first in charac- 
ter (but more vital than the second), is equally 
fundamental. They evidently went deep, in- 
deed, into the apostles’ teachings and the life 
of the early church, as we see in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and Thessalonians, and in 
Paul’s discourse before the Athenian Areopa- 
gus. The resurrection of the dead was guar- 
anteed by the resurrection of Christ, and stood 
in vital connection with it. (1 Cor. 15:15, 16.) The 
“eternal judgment’ is the final judgment, 
whose issues, unlike those of preceding judi- 
cial dispensations—the Flood, the overthrow 
of Sodom, the destruction of Jerusalem—are 
final and eternal. But how reconcile the de- 
claration that these Hebrew Christians need 
to be taught anew the first principles of the 
gospel with the exhortation to leave them and 
hasten on to perfection. We reply that the 
language is in such cases relative and not abso- 
lute. They are not, on the one hand, con- 
ceived to be totally incapable of apprehending 
higher truths, nor on the other counseled to 
forsake the elementary. There is force in the 
present participle (xaraBaddAduevor), endeavoring 
to lay, busying themselves in laying founda- 
tions. Regarded as foundations, they are to 
be laid once for all, and built upon as lying at 
the base of the Christian edifice. They are 
not disparaged, but exalted. Among these 
the ‘laying on of hands’ may with the ceas- 
ing of miracles have become of less moment. 
The rest retain their full primitive significance, 
Repentance, faith, baptism, the resurrection, 
and the judgment are grand pivots around 
which the whole Christian system revolves, in 
all ages, cardinal elements of Christian doc- 
trine and life. 
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3 And this will we do, if God permit. 
_ 4 For it ¢s impossible for those who were once enlight- 
ened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
5 And have tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come, 


4 Or, having both tasted of . . . and being made . . 


+ and having tasted, etc 


4 this will we do, if God permit, For as touching 
those who were once enlightened land tasted of the 
heavenly git, and were made partakers of the Holy 

5 Spirit, and *tasted the good word of God, and the 


aaa 2 Or, tasted the word of God that it is good. 


3. And this will we do. (So Tischendorf, 
with Sinaitic, Lachmann. Bleek, Linemann, 
Delitzsch, Moll—‘‘ Letus do,”’ with no material 
difference insense.) If (more emphatic, édvrep, 
provided that) God permit. That this is 
none of the commonplaces of deference to the 
divine will is shown both by the emphatically 
expressed condition, intimating that some 
obstacle may lie in the way, and by the nature 
of the duty to which it is affixed. A duty like 
that of spiritual advancement is usually urged, 
not provided that God allows it, but because 
God requires it. A condition, therefore, so 
emphatically expressed, appended to such an 
exhortation, implies something peculiar and 
extraordinary in the condition of the persons 
addressed. The writer has exhorted his read- 
ers to speed their way to the higher grounds of 

. Christian maturity, and he sharpens his ex- 
hortation by reminding them that their effort 
may become soon, and has possibly become 
already, too late. The success, nay, the very 
existence, of their religious striving, depends 
on the divine approval and co-operation; if 
that be withheld, it will be unavailing. The 
doubt is not whether persons having aposta- 
tized from their former high religious condi- 
tion could be recovered, but whether they 
have actually apostatized. If they are only 
in imminent danger of it, God will bless their 
and his efforts to restore them; if otherwise, 
their recovery is hopeless. 

4=8. These verses assign the reason of the 
above ominous condition, ‘provided that God 
permit’; for it is doubtful if God wild permit, 
and depends on the degree to which your de- 
fection has advanced. 

4. For—as to whether God will permit this 
advancement—it is impossible—not exceed- 
ingly difficult, a quasi impossibility, but from 
the inherent necessities of the case, or the laws 
of God's gracious economy, or both, absolutely 
impossible (so 10: 26-38)—for those who 
were once (once for all) enlightened—at 
once brought into the light and endowed with 


spiritual vision. See 10:82, ‘‘ And call to 
mind the former days in which, after ye were 
illuminated,” etc., the latter passage cer- 
tainly implying regeneration. And tasted 
the heavenly gift. ‘Tasted,’ not in contrast 
with a deep and full experience, but an elegant 
and enhanced expression of the idea of exper- 
iencing, enjoying, as at 2:9, ‘‘tasted death for 
every man.’ By transferring the idea to that 
bodily sense which ministers to our most vivid 
animal delights, the thought gainsin force and 
vividness. ‘The heavenly gift’ is the boon of 
salvation, the saving grace of the gospel. And 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost. 
Not merely of his miraculous, but of his en- 
lightening and quickening influences (Eph. 1:13), 
‘*In whom also after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise.”’ Al- 
lusion, however, is probably made to the special 
and partly miraculous influences which in the 
early church so often followed upon conver- 
sion. (Ver.4may be constructed thus, ‘‘those 
once for all enlightened both by tasting and 
being made partakers,’’ ete., the participial 
clauses defining instrumentally the elements 
of the illumination. The idea is but slightly 
different. ) 

5. And tasted the good word (an excel- 
lent word or utterance) of God. Not ‘the 
good word of God,’ as containing truth or 
doctrine (Aéyos), but an excellent word, as 
something spoken (pjua), utterance, ordinance, 
decree, promise, very probably, here, some 
comforting promise of the future perfection 
of the kingdom of God.t. And the powers 
of the world to come (of the coming, 
or future age, see 2:4; Gal. 3:5). Mir- 
aculous gifts and endowments mainly, which 
were a common characteristic of the early 
church, and which, in Old Testament times, 
were looked forward to as destined to mark 
the coming age (aiiy néddAwv), the age of the 
Messiah. (Acts2:17,seq.) From the Old Testa- 
ment point of view this coming age was al- 
ready present. It had been ushered in with 


1The genitive dwpeds, of a gift participated in; the 
nature received in its totality, 


accusative ojua. of a word or utterance, of whatever 
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6 If they shall fall away, to renew them again unto | 6 powers of the age to come, and ¢hen fell away, it is 
repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son impossible to renew them again unto repentance; 


of God afresh, and put dim to an open shame. 


seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 


1 Or, the while. 


the Messiah, and those extraordinary spiritual | connected with an abiding recrucifixion of 
effusions which followed his ascension. With!the Lord. This continuousness of their act 
his departure, the ‘coming age’’ divided | enhances its wickedness. The verb translated 
itself, and its fullest powers were reserved for | ‘‘ tocrucify again” (avacravpody), would, in the 
the second coming, and the kingdom then to | classics, simply mean ‘to fasten up to a cross,’ 
be consummated. Of these more wondrous | but the preposition (ava) is exceedingly flexible 
manifestations, the miraculous powers now | and various in signification, denoting, in the 
exhibited were but types and presages. Both | same word, sometimes wp, sometimes back or 
of the glorious present, however, and as fore- | over again, and sometimes combining both. 
shadowings of the still more glorious future, | Here interpreters, from the Greek expositors 
these Hebrew Christians had largely partaken. | down, have given to it the force of over again. 
The above characteristics would seem to indi- | By again turning their backs on Christ, these 
cate Christians; and as the representation de- | apostates sanction, and, as it were, renew his 
rives all its force from its applicability to the | crucifixion; they lend their voices to swell the 
persons addressed, and as the author of the] shout of ‘‘crucify him.’’ They crucify him 
Epistle uniformly regards these as having been | for themselves in that they make the national 
believers, we seem bound to suppose that such | act their own, and declare their individual 
is the character here described. Whether] purpose to have nothing to do with him, and, 
such persons actually can or do fall away, is | at the same time, hold him up to the scoffing 
another question. and derision of others; expose him to public 

6. If they shall fall away—(and have| shame and reproach (wapaéeryparigew ; to make 
fallen away, with emphasis on and), aposta- |a public example of ).1 This language would 
tized, ‘‘departed from the living God’’—to | be especially forcible addressed to Jews whose 
renew them again unto repentance. Their| countrymen had crucified the Messiah, and 
recovery is hopeless; they have exhausted the | while yet the echo of that great shout of 
resources of divine merey. Since they crue) national rejection was still lingering on the 
cify (temporal and causal participle, avacravp- | ear, in which, in fact, some of those addressed 
obvras, while and because of crucifying) to (or, | may not improbably have participated. On 
for) themselves the Son of God afresh—| these persons, therefore, the gospel has tried 
the Christ who has been crucified by others, | its utmost strength and failed. The only 
they. after having accepted and believed in, | Being whose blood could redeem and sanctify 
recrucify for themselves. The present parti-| them, they have discarded. There remains 
ciple (dvactavpoivtas) following the previous! for them no more sacrifice for sin; and as 
norist participle, implies that their act of) matter both of.natural necessity and judicial 
falling away, conceived as one and single, is/ retribution, their recovery is impossible.2_ In 


1See Matt. 1:19, Joseph ... not willing to make a| former sin is committed more directly against the 
publie example (mapaderypatioas, or, omitting mapa, | Spirit; the latter against the Son. The former is un- 
Serynatioa) of Mary. pardonable, as being a wanton and spiteful rejection of 
*The sin here described as sealing the ruin of its | him who applies the cleansing blood of Christ; the 
agents, is by many identified with the sin against the | latter as exhausting and proving inefficient the re- 
Holy Ghost described in the gospel. To me they seem, | sources of that blood itself. The one provokes and 
though equally fatal, widely different. That is the sin | drives away the Spirit, and prevents him from applying 
of open spurners of Christianity; of men who vent | his regenerating power to the soul; the other quenches 
their hate and malice in words and acts of libel and | his regenerating influences in the soul itself. In my 
outrage against the workings of the Holy Spirit; who, | opinion, there is another wide difference between them 
though they have had great external enlightenment, | The one can be, and is, committed; the other is, theo- 
have made no pretence of discipleship. T/s is the sin | retically, but not practically, possible. The present 
of professed (and real) friends, who have heen inwardly, | passage describes, I think, a condition subjectively pos- 
as wel! as outwardly, enlightened, but slowly, and half | sible, and, therefore, needing to be held up in earnest 
unconsciously, under the deceitfulness of sin, have | warning to the believer, while objectively, and in the 
lapsed gradually into final, and utter apostasy. The | absolute purpose of God, it never actually occurs, 
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relation to this sin, I would remark: (1) That 
this, and several like passages in the Epistle, 
are substantially but expansions (couched in 
the peculiar style of our author) of similar 
exhortations and warnings occurring elsewhere 
in the epistles, emphasized, in this case, by the 
extremely perilous condition of the persons 
addressed. The Epistle to the Galatians fur- 
nishes, perhaps, the nearest parallel to their 
condition, though the accessories and handling 
are widely different. But the injunctions, 
‘*Quench not the Spirit,” ‘‘Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God,” etc., and especially the 
Saviour’s language in John 15: 7, seq., “Abide 
in me,”’ etc., ‘‘If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth,’’ etc., seem substantially of the 
same nature. Whatever inferences we draw 
from the one set of passages can be extended 
to the other. (2) I think it is not affirmed in 
any of these passages, that persons of the class 
here described have actually fallen away. The 
readers are bidden to beware of an evil heart 
of unbelief in departing from the living God, 
warned of the helpless condition of apostates, 
and reminded of the intrinsically necessary 
consequences of such apostasy—granting it to 
occur; but I am not aware that the case is 
put otherwise than hypothetically. Why, 
then, put hypothetically a case which is never 
to be realized? JI answer: (8) The Scriptures 
everywhere treat men as free, moral agents, 
who hold their destinies in their own keeping. 
The sinner is commanded to repent, as if 
repentance lay within his independent voli- 
tion; the Christian is urged to fidelity, perse- 
verance, and growth in holiness, as if all were 
not ultimately the product of divine grace 
working within him. They are dealt with, not 
according to the objective facts, but their sub- 
jective, conscious obligations; and this mode 
of dealing with them is doubtless one of the 
divine means of accomplishing its sovereign 
purposes. As free, moral agents, they may, 
and ought to, repent; but through these ex- 
hortations God brings them to repentance. 
As conscious, free agents, Christians may 
either stand or fall; and if in his gracious 
economy he has ordained that they shall not 
fall, these warnings may be among his means 
of accomplishing his ordination. This with 
ali the more propriety, as they know not as 
yet with absolute certainty to which category 
they belong. To the Eye that sees the future 


as the present, and the hidden as the revealed, 


‘their character and destiny are already de- 


cided; but to them in whom dwell conflicting 
elements of character, who are begirt by 
temptations, and to whom the sole decisive 
test is perseverance to the end, these exhorta- 
tions are always timely. (4) The writer may 
thus include under the same general descrip- 
tion, two widely different classes—those who 
are actually regenerated, and those who, not 
really so, have gone through an apparent 
Christian experience. The two will be subject 
to substantially the same treatment, and only 
in the sequel will exhibit their real intrinsic 
diversity. The stony ground plants spring 
up more speedily and luxuriantly than the 
offspring of the good soil; but the rising of 
the sun, which warms and fosters the one, 
scorches and withers the other. Thus the 
professed disciples may be described partly as 
they are, partly as they appear. Those who 
fall away were, in fact, never genuine disci- 
ples; those who were genuine disciples will 
never fall away. (5) The question of the 
possible apostasy of believers it is not my 
province to discuss. I can only just say that 
it seems to me to lie within the nature of the 
case that those whom the Son of God has ran- 
somed with his blood and regenerated with 
his Spirit, cannot be allowed afterward com- 
pletely to apostatize. It seems to me to be 
allowing such a triumph to Satan as is insup- 
posable, and directly to antagonize the words 
of Christ, ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice; and I 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neithershall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.”’ So the triumphant lan- 
guage of Paul in the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans; and such seems to me to be the pre- 
vailing tone of the New Testament. (6) But 
finally, it is clear that if the Christian’s apos- 
tasy is possible, he can apostatize but once. 
When the record which God has written on 
his heart is effaced, it cannot be inscribed 
there again. He will have no second oppor- 
tunity to offer that outrage to an atoning 
Redeemer and a regenerating Spirit. This, 
and other like passages, put an extinguisher on 
the hopes of him who has succeeded in wrest- 
ing himself out of the arms of infinite love, 
and surrenders himself again to the mastery 
of sin, is henceforth its slave and victim te 
the end. 


te 


7 For the earth which drinketh in the rain that 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for 
them by. whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from 
God: j 

8 But that which beareth thorns and briers is re- 
jected and is nigh unto cursing; whose end is to be 

urned. 


7, 8. Simile illustrating and enforcing the 
above warning, and pointing the condition, 
“provided God permit.” 

7. For the earth, etc.—For land that hath 
drunk the rain that cometh oftentimes upon it. 
This is the subject to which both the following 
predicates, bring forth and bear (rixrovea and 
éxdépovea), equally refer. It describes alike 
that which in its further culture receives the 
blessing of God, and that which has his curse. 
It is the condition of the dealing with both 
these classes of land that they should have 
drunk the rains, and had the culture of the 
husbandman, and shared equally the original 
means of productiveness. The term ‘drink- 
eth,’ therefore, is not to be pressed as if it de- 
notes a cordial, voluntary drinking, a glad 
reception of the rain in the one case as against 
a more passive reception of it in the other. 
The terms ‘drinketh,’ ‘bringeth forth,’ ‘re- 
ceiveth blessing,’ ‘is rejected,’ all transfer to 
lifeless nature the life and accountability 
which belong to the subjects that the figure 
illustrates. The image is pregnant with vi- 
tality. And bringeth forth, etc.—giving 
birth to, engendering herbage suitable for them 
for whose sake (not, by whom) it is tilled. 
Receiveth (partaketh of) blessing from 
God. Those for whose sake the field is culti- 
vated are not necessarily the workmen, but 
the owners (perhaps both); as in the case of 
Christians, the spiritual soil is tilled indeed by 
men, but for the Supreme Owner, God. The 
‘and which, having thus drunk the fertilizing 
rains, repays them with appropriate vegeta- 
tion, receives the divine blessing. God smiles 
upon it, and permits and prospers its further 
culture. He brings the springing corn to ma- 
turity, and rewards the liberal vegetation of 
one year by astill richer harvest in another. 
The field is endowed with life, and receives in 
augmented beauty and verdure the reward of 
its fidelity. So the writer keeps steadily in 
view his emphatic ‘provided. God permit.’ 
Its blessing is from God. 

8. But that which beareth, etc.— But 
when producing thorns and thistles, it is rep- 
robate and is near to a curse, whose consum- 
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7 afresh, and put him to an open shame. For the 
land which hath drunk the rain that cometh oft 
upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them for 
whose sake it is also tilled, receiveth blessing from 

8 God: but if it beareth thorns and thistles, it is 
rejected and nigh unto a curse; whose end is to be 
burned, 


mation is to be burned. ‘ Bearing’ ("Ex¢épovea), 
bringing forth, producing, though not a word 
of disparagement, is a term of less dignity (and 
intentionally chosen as such) than ‘bringeth 
forth’ (rixtovoa, giving birth to) of the preced- 
ing clause. ‘Thorns and thistles’ are already 
the product of a curse (Gen.3:18), but here ap- 
pear as its occasion. The writer keeps out of 
sight any previous inherent difference in the 
quality of the land to make his figure more 
perfect. Let it receive the beneficent rains 
and yield a suitable return, and it is blessed; 
let it produce thorns and thistles, and it is 
cursed. It is reprobate (adcxpos), wnproved, 
not bearing trial; hence, worthless, discarded, 
a term again transferred from rational to 
inanimate nature, and chosen as specifically 
appropriate. As the nations (Rom.1:28) disap- 
proved (areSoxivacav) to hold God in recogni- 
tion, God gave them over to an unproved, 
worthless, reprobate (aéd«cov) mind. Esau 
having discarded his birthright (12:17), when 
he would recover it was reprobated, and no 
divine blessing smiled on his endeavor. So 
the land that has made so ungracious and per- 
verse a return for the heavenly boon is dis- 
carded, reprobrated as worthless. The ap- 
pended condition, ‘if God permit,” rings in 
the author’s ears. ‘Near to a curse’ is an ex- 
pression chosen in tenderness, that the author 
may not extinguish hope in the readers. He 
would alarm, but not drive them to despair. 
He would show their case to be critical, but 
not hopeless. Even while producing thorns 
and thistles, the field is not utterly aban- 
doned; the curse delays; the consuming fire 
does not yet descend, and the doubt implied 
in the ‘if God permit’ may have a happy so- 
lution. If the word translated ‘end’ in the 
Common Version (rédos) be rendered consum- 
mation, the ‘whose’ (as), of which, refers to 
‘curse’; if ‘end,’ it may equally well refer to 
land (ys). In the words, ‘‘whose end is for 
burning,’’ Delitzsch suggests a possible pro- 
phetic anticipation of the approaching doom 
of Jerusalem. The Jewish vineyard was cer- 
tainly now near to its burning. The spiritual 
eye must have discovered lurid clouds hang- 
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9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
Nog and things that accompany salvation, though we 
hus speak. ; 

10 For God és not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labour of love, which ye have shewed toward his 
name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, and do 
minister. 

11 And we desire that every one of you do shew the 
arise diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the 
end; 
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But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that 1accompany salvation, though 
10 we thus speak; for God is not unrighteous to forget 

pore work and the love which ye shewed toward 

is name, in that ye ministered unto the saints, and 
11 still do minister. And we desire that each one of 
you may shew the same diligence unto the 2 fulness 


9 


1 Or, belong to...... 
ing heavy on the horizon. The general ref- 
erence of the figure is probably to a storm of 
fire and brimstone from heaven, like that 
which descended on the cities of the plain and 
doomed them to perpetual sterility. 

(c) The brighter aspects of the case. The 
author would encourage as well as alarm. 
He declares to his readers his confidence that 
under God’s covenant faithfulness better 
things await them; cites his oath to Abraham 
as a sure ground of confidence, and, remind- 
ing them of their hope which enters the hea- 
venly sanctuary, and rests on the heavenly 
High Priest, thus brings his subject gracefully 
round to the starting point in the heavenly 
high priesthood of Jesus, from which he had 
digressed. (9-20.) 

9. But, beloved, we are persuaded—not 
necessarily implying doubt or reluctant be- 
lief, but a belief which springs from evidence. 
(Rom, 8:38; 2 Tim.1:5.) Of (concerning) you. 
‘Beloved’ is a term of endearment, applied 
by our author only here, and here, doubtless, 
in view of the fearful rebuke just adminis- 
tered. Better things of you—better to the 
extent of being connected with salvation ; bet- 
ter intrinsically; better in their final issue. 
Though we thus speak—doubtingly and 
alarmingly. He has spoken with fidelity and 
plainness; he has inflicted ‘the wounds of a 
friend,”’ putting the worst aspects of their case 
in the hope of preventing his foreboding from 
being realized. 

10. For God is not unrighteous to for- 
get your work. As ‘to their work, see 10: 32; 
their endurance of affliction and persecution, 
and active and close sympathy with the perse- 
cuted. The author finds grounds for the as- 
surance that God will not permit their final 
apostasy in the fact that his very justice is en- 
listed in their behalf, and in some sort pledged 
to reward their former fidelity and devotion. 
The Christian’s best works, of course, give 
bim no claim to salvation. But God suffers no 


2 Or, full assurance. 


intrinsically good act to go unrewarded; and 
although it was at his pleasure originally to 
institute or not his gracious economy, yet it 
being once instituted, his veracity and justice 
guarantee the fulfillment of his promises both 
to the Redeemer and his people. He encour- 
ages, therefore, his Hebrew brethren by a ref- 
erence to their former, and indeed still contin- 
ued, acts of Christian service (for external 
may not have kept pace with internal spiritual 
decline), and finds in God's gracious justice a 
guarantee of their ultimate salvation. And 
the love which ye have shewed toward 
his name—that is, toward himself; the 
‘name,’ as outward symbol of the person, often 
stands forcibly for the person. The ‘work’ 
stands collectively for works; it takes their 
Christian activity asa whole. It is completed 
by ‘love,’ (‘ labor,’ xérov, is wanting in the best 
MSS.), without which all works, even acts 
of charity, as giving one’s goods to feed the 
poor and one’s body to be burned, are really 
worthless. The work and the love had here 
gone together. In that ye have ministered 
to the saints, and do minister (are minis- 
tering). They have attested, and are still at- 
testing, their allegiance to Christ by minister- 
ing to his people; primarily, perhaps, though 
by no means exclusively, in charitable contri- 
butions. No inference can probably be drawn 
from this passage as to the residence of these 
Christians, whether in or out of Palestine. 
Whether their contributions were to their 
needy fellow-Christians in any part of Pales- 
tine (as Jerusalem), or among themselves or 
elsewhere, the reference is quite too vague to 
warrant any conclusion. Jewish Christians 
in Rome might very well have been objects of 
charity. 

11. Renewed exhortation. And we dex 
sire that every one of you do show ( feel) 
the same diligence, zeal; not the same 
with one another, but the same which ye have 
shown in deeds of love and charity. To 
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12 That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises. 

13 For when God made promise tov Abraham, because 
he could swear by no greater, he sware by himself. 

14 Saying, Surely blessing L will bless thee, and mul- 
tiplying I will multiply thee. 
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12 of hope even to the end: that ye be not sluggish, 
but imitators of them who through faith and pa- 
tience inherit the promises. : 

13 Kor when God made promise to Abraham, since 
he could swear by none greater, he sware by him- 

14 self, saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and 


(in respect to) the full assurance of hope 
(mAnpodopiav), completion, perfection (Bleek, De 
Wette), or, full and assured confidence (Del- 
itzsch and others), more in accordance with 
the usual New Testament sense of the word. 
(20: 22; 1 Thess. 1:5; Col. 2:2.) Unto the end— 
whether ‘shew unto the end’ or hope ‘unto 
the end’ seems doubtful, and the difference in 
meaning is not important. In either-case ‘the 
beginning of their confidence,’ their original 
hope and fervor, are to be maintained to the 
final issue. This is conceived not so much as 
the close of life as of the waiting period before 
the coming of the Messiah, which was ex- 
pected to break upon them soon, and did so 
typically in the overthrow of their city and 
nation. Perhaps the ‘end’ is here conceived 
as simply the close of the probationary period, 
in whatever way terminated. 

12. That ye be not (may not become, 
prove) slothful—sluggish (vw6pot), dull, inert 
of spiritual understanding and_ sensibility. 


| 


They have been already said (5:11) to have be- | 


come sluggish; but such epithets are of course 
always relative, and besides the Greek verb 


(yérnode) may signify not only to become what | 
‘ they are not, but to prove themselves what | 
they are (éyévovro avépein, they proved themselves | 


brave). But followers (imitators) of them 
who through faith and patience (,axpo- 
bupia, long suffering )—the very qualities which 
these Hebrew Christians are called on specially 


to display; the faith which takes cognizance | 


of the future (11:1), and the long suffering 
which, nerved by faith, withstands trials and 
temptations. Inherit the promises—not the 
word of the promise, but its substance, its reali- 
zation. The present participle («Anporopovvrwr) 
shows that not merely the patriarchs and the 
ancient worthies are meant, but the whole line 
of the faithful down to their own day. Not 
until the next verse is the general thought 
specialized to Abraham. At 11:18 we are 
told that these ancient worthies died without 
receiving the promises—that is, their fulfill- 
ment. How, then, can they be here declared 
to have inherited them? We reply: The 
former declaration is confined within the limits 
ef their earthly life; the latter takes in the 


| promise, God, etc.). 


whole compass ot their existence. Looking 
simply at his earthly career, Abraham ob- 
tained the promise indeed, but not its fulfill- 
ment; looking at his whole career, he obtained 
both. With God, who cannot lie, making the 
promise is equivalent to fulfilling it, and its 
full import will be realized in its own due 
time. We may further add that the coming 
of Christ brings at once the believers of ull 
times, dead and living, into a richer experience 
of the promised good. Whatever their previ- 
ous condition, they now inherit the promises, 
and that through the faith and patience of 
their earthly life. Between ‘promise’ and 
‘promises’ (singular and plural) there is no 
marked distinction. 

13. Example of Abraham. For introduces 
an illustration, on the one hand, of the prom- 
ise and of the guarantee in God’s faithfulness 
for its fulfillment, and, on the other, of the 
faith and long suffering which secured its real- 
ization. When God made promise to 
Abraham—‘ Abraham’ (in the Greek) em- 
phatie in position (for to Abraham in making 
Some (as De Wette, 
Liinemann) render the participle “after prom- 
ising,’’ thus making the promise antecedent to 
the oath, and referring the promise to Gen. 
17 : 4, seq., and the oath to 22: 16, 17; but the 


| coupling of the oath with the promise is spe- 


cially important to the writer, and it is much 
better to refer the whole to Gen. 22: 16, 17, 
where both appear in connection. The aorist 
participle will admit equally well of either 
rendering, when he promised (on promising), 
or, after promising. I adopt unhesitatingly 
(with Delitzsch) the former construction, 
which makes the promise and oath come to- 
gether, the promise preceding simply in logi- 
cal conception. Because (since) he could 
swear by no greater, he sware by him- 
self. On the part of God, Abraham’s ground 
of faith was of the most decisive conceivable 
character. He left nothing undone that could 
assure to Abraham the sincerity and absolute 
reliableness of his promise, and added to it 
the inviolable sanctity of the oath. 

14. Saying, Surely (4 u#v), a formula fa- 
miliar to classic Greek, as accompanying and 
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15 And so, after he had patiently endured, he obtained 
the promise. 

16 For men verily swear by the greater: and an oath 
for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 

17 Wherein God, willing more abundantl 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of 
sel, confirmed 7¢ by an oath: 


to shew 
his coun- 


15 multiplying I will multiply thee. And thus, having 
16 patiently endured, he obtained the promise. For 
men swear by the greater: and in every dispute of 
17 theirs the oath is final for confirmation. Wherein 
God, being minded to shew more abundantly unto 
the heirs of the promise the immutability of his 


often taking the place of an adjuration, and 
always having the power of an oath; so the 
Septuagint.1 The rest of the passage has the 
Hebrew emphasis blessing I will bless thee 
—equivalent to, I will surely bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee—equiva- 
lent to, I will surely multiply thee. The 
citation varies from the Septuagint 22: 17, in 
substituting thee (cé) for thy seed (13 omépua cov) 
in the second clause. 

15. And so, thus—that is, not ‘‘in this 
way,’’ but (by a familiar use of the Greek 
ov7ws) ‘under these conditions’ of God's prom- 
ise given and confirmed: the particle ‘thus’ 
belonging exclusively neither to the parti- 
ciple ‘‘ patiently enduring”’ (uaxpo@vurjoas) nor 
to the verb ‘‘ obtained” (érérvxev), but to both 
as constituting one complex idea. 
had patiently endured (patiently enduring, 


Rom. 4: 18-29; or, by patiently enduring) he | 


obtained the promise—that is, its fulfill- 
ment. Not, indeed, in his earthly life time, 
but as fast and as soun as the promise in its 
various elements, the multiplication of his 
seed, and the Messianic salvation through his 
seed, could be accomplished. 

16. For men, indeed (nev, indeed, to be sure, 
as contrasted with God; neveras the Common 
Version, verily. But the particle is wanting 
in the Sinaitic and some other MSS. If the 
particle is genuine it implies the latent thought 
that than God there 7s no greater.) Swear 


by the greater (rod petgovos)—either neuter, | 


that which is greater, or better, masculine, 
‘the greater Being,’’ him by whom all men 
swear; namely, God. The force of the oath 
consists not in its appealing to any object 
greater than ourselves, but to the one Being 
who can take cognizance of our treatment of 
the oath. The last clause may be rendered: 
And of gainsaying the oath to them is a finality 
(alimit) for confirmation, ‘Gainsaying’ (here 
the object in the writer's mind heing the 
divine promise) seems a better rendering of 


After he | 


the Greek (avrAoyia), than strife, dispute, 
which the word will equally well bear, and 
as in the Revised Version. ‘Oath’ is em- 
phatic in position. ‘For confirmation’ belongs 
to ‘end,’ ‘limit,’ and not to ‘ oatn.’ 

17. Wherein (in which); namely, matter, 
or state of the case as to the force of the oath. 
God willing (wishing) more abundantly 
—in a higher degree than by his single 
word, or, as is possible, very abundantly— 
to shew unto the heirs of promise, not 
merely the Old Testament saints (Tholuck), 
nor simply Christians as such (Lunemann), 
but the spiritual descendants of Abraham, 
the spiritual Israel who inherit all the spiritual 
blessings couched under the earthly promise. 
In the promise to Abraham were potentially 
contained all the blessings of the New Cove- 
nant, whence believers become ‘the heirs of 
promise.’ An emphasis, however, rests on 
‘heirs,’ as if the author would not only sig- 
nalize God’s desire to assure the blessing to 
Abraham, the original receiver of the promise, 
but to his children its inheritors, by a like 
oath. The author's circle of vision has ex- 
panded. Heembraces in thought the present 
time, and the more strictly spiritual import of 
the oath to Abraham. The immutability 
of his counsel, etc., interposed with an oath; 
‘interposed,’ mediated (peovrevw), came as 
mediator between himself and the objects of 
the promise. It may be doubted whether 
Delitzsch (with some others) is not right in 
supposing that in this renewed reference to 
the oath at ver. 17, the author has not in 
mind another oath in which the New Testa- 
ment heirs of the promise are still more deeply 
interested, that, namely, which confirms to 
Christ yet more solemnly the royal and per- 
petual priesthood of Melchisedec. The very 
formal resumption of the subject: the words 
‘wishing more abundantly to confirm ’’ (1epic- 
aétepov) which in this case would refer to the 
second oath—more abundantly than by the 


1 (The reading et wyv is preferred by the leading edi- 
tors, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and 


BD*EP. The meaning, however, is not affected by 


| this change. See Thaver’s Lex. of the New Testament 


Hort, and is supported by the important MSS. X 4 | S. V.—A. H.] 
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18 That by two immutable things, in which i was 
impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong con- 
solation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the 
hope set before us: 

19 Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within 
the vail ; 
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18 counsel }interposed with an oath: that by two im- 
mutable inca which it is impossible for God to 
lie, we may haye a strong encouragement, who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold of the hope set before us; 

19 which we have as an auchor of the soul, a e both 
sure and stedfast and entering into that which is 


1 Gr. mediated. 


former: ‘the immutability of his counsel,’ 
which might be suggested by ‘tthe Lord swore 
and will not repent’’; and finally, the close 
connection in which all this stands with the 
heavenly sanctuary, in which the believer's 
hope is to enter and fasten on the high priest- 
hood of Christ, toward which the author is 
now rapidly hastening forward, and which 
already he has full in view—all might favor 
the idea that he has now rather in mind the 
oath to Christ than the oath to Abraham. 
That special topic and example he seems 
really to have left behind him. His own 
times and his Hebrew brethren are under his 
eye. Tothem the oath that God would bless 
Abraham and multiply his seed, though 
always of interest, is now of less immediate 
concern than that promise and oath of God to 
Christ, which form the very core and centre 
of the New Covenant. And although there 
is here no express mention of this oath, yet it 
might be a part of the writer's art to leave it 
to suggest itself, as it so naturally would to 
his readers, and reserve its express mention to 
a little later on. (7: 20-22.) As, however, the 
author has not here made express reference to 
this oath, I do not feel at liberty to give this 
as a confident interpretation, but suggest the 
probability that such is here the purpose of 
the writer. 

18. That by two immutable things—in 
the promise and the oath; both equally and 
absolutely sure: for, strictly speaking, God’s 
promise is his oath. His promise pledges his 
divine veracity, and all the attributes of his 
nature; and his oath can do no more. He 
condescends, however, to human weakness, 
and subjects his utterances to the law of our 
finite limitations. The added formula of an 
oath seems to be pledging the divine veracity 
more completely to the fulfillment of its 
promises. We may add, however, that even 
with men the distinction between the word 
and the oath is only seeming. To the faith 
that utters everything under the eye of Omni- 
science, every word has the sanctity of an oath 


—in which it was (is) impossible for God 
to lie (utter falsehood). Both the promise 
and the oath equally pledge the divine verac- 
ity: it is only our finite weakness that super- 
adds to the sanctity of the promise the sanctity 
of the oath. We may have a strong encour- 
agement (not as in Common Version, conso~ 
lation) who have fled for refuge to lay 
hold upon the hope set (lying) before 
us. So, I think, better than ‘‘that we who 
have fled for refuge, may have strong encour- 
agement to lay hold of,’’ etc. Though it is 
doubtful if the elliptical construction should 
not be thus filled up: ‘‘may have strong 
encouragement to hold on (xpatetv), who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold of”’ (xparnoa, aorist). 
Lay hold of (xparjcat) suits much better to the 
‘who have fled for refuge’ (oi xaragpvydvres). 
Both the clauses stand harshly alone. The 
‘hope’ that lies before us is here taken objec- 
tively, as the thing hoped for, not the grace 
of hope, as just below; as Rom. 8, ‘‘a hope 
that is seen is not hope,’’ plays between the 
subjective and objective uses of the word. 

19. Which [hope] we have as an anchor 
of the soul. Theanchorof hope is a natural 
and familiar figure, perhaps suggested here by 
the ‘fled for refuge’ (xaraguyeiv), like a tossed 
ship fleeing for refuge to its harbor—both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the vail. These predicates 
(on account of the connections te, cat, Kat) 
must all be construed together. They are 
generally taken with ‘anchor,’ to which ‘sure 
and steadfast’ are especially appropriate; 
‘entering,’ etc., less so. This applies beauti- 
fully to the believer's hope, less naturally to 
the ‘anchor.’ The figure, indeed, is not with- 
out force and beauty which represents the 
anchor of hope thrown not downward into 
life’s stormy sea, but upward into the tranquil 
deeps of the heavenly sanctuary, where (unlike 
the earthly anchor) it dies, holding the spiritual 
bark through all its stormy course. Granting 
freely the picturesque beauty of this figure, 
I yet see nothing in the position of the words 
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20 Whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 


Jesus, made a high priest for ever after the order of 


Melchisedec. 


20 within the veil; whither as a forerunner Jesus en- 
tered for us, having become a high priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek. 


CHAPTER VII. 


for this Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the 
most high God, who met Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him; 


1 For this Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest of God 
Most High, who met Abraham returning from the 


to prevent their being connected naturally 
with ‘which [hope],’ a figure that more 
easily suits to the ‘entering within the veil.’ 
In either case it forms an admirable turning 
point or pivot on which the author gracefully 
swings round to his main theme, from which 
he had diverged at 5: 10, with a reference to 
Christ’s Melchisedec priesthood, and to which 
through the intervening stages, by carrying 
the believer’s hope into the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, the home of that royal High Priest, 
he now returns.! The writer adds most natu- 
rally, and returning to the topic dropped at 
5: 10— 

20. Whither, etc.; where (érov, where, used 
pregnantly for ora, whither; equivalent to 
whither he entered and where he remained)— 


. a3 a forerunner on our behalf entered Jesus. 


It is the presence of Jesus within the vail that 
emboldens our hope to penetrate that mys- 
terious and awful place in which we ‘‘ draw 
near to God’’; and looking back from this 
point we feel more inclined to regard the oath, 
which at ver. 17 gives such strong assurance 
to the heirs of promise, as at least intended to 
call up to the mind of the reader the great 
Melchisedec oath and promise which, though 
he might reserve it for a fuller mention else- 
where, he could scarcely leave entirely un- 
noticed here. I think he lets it lie faintly out- 
lined on the horizon of his thought. For 
us, on our behalf. In this Jesus resembled 
the earthly high priest, who, after slaughter- 
ing the victim in the outer court, entered with 
its blood on behalf of the people into the 
Holiest of All, the symbolical presence of God. 
But there the parallel ends. The earthly priest 
entered alone but once a year, and with none 
to follow. Jesus entered to stay, and as Fore- 
runner of his people: that where he is they 
might be. After the order of Melchisedec be- 
coming a high priest forever. This formally 
Jaunchesthe author on his greattheme. ‘After 
the order of Melchisedec,’ in reversed order, is 


placed emphatically first as the topic which is 
to be immediately treated. After the likeness 
of Melchisedec he thus appears as royal, sole, 
perpetual Priest; after the likeness of Aaron, 
he becomes a High Priest; the author here 
again, as at 5; 10, including the Levitical 
element, which gives to his priesthood com- 
pleteness. As antitype of Melchisedec he 
would have a royal, untransferable, unending 
priesthood, but a ‘barren scepter’ and a barren 
priesthood, with no atoning sacrifice. As anti- 
type of Aaron, he has a real efficacious sacri- 
fice in the true tabernacle: and absorbing 
into his person the significance of both these 
priesthoods, he holds them both forever. 


Ch. 7: (3) The royal Melchisedec priest- 
hood of Christ. (1-28.) 

(a) Summary of the Old Testament descrip- 
tion of Melchisedec in those historical feat- 
ures which determine the character of his 
priesthood. (1-3.) 

1. For this Melchisedec, king of Salem, 
priest of the most high God. There has 
been much speculation regarding this myste- 
rious personage, who in the narrative of Gen- 
esis flashes a moment on our view, as one pe- 
culiarly exalted, and then utterly disappears, 
except, in one brief sentence of the Psalms, as 
priestly type of the Son of God. There has 
been expended on him much idle conjecture. 
He has been supposed to be Shem; to be a 
man created for the express occasion; to be 
an angel—nay, as if to convict the Scripture 
of the folly of likening our Lord to himself, 
and making him a priest after his own order, 
to be the Son of God himself. Every such 
hypothesis may be summarily dismissed. 
There is nothing, either, in the text of Gene, 
sis, or the commentary in Hebrews, which, 
properly considered, countenances such as- 
sumptions. On his origin and history the 
vail was evidently not intended to be lifted. 
Raised up for a special purpose, his origin and 


1 The passage furnishes one of the instances of grace- 
ful and designed transition, so familiar to our author, 


and which, like numberless other rhetorical touches, 
mark unmistakably a hand other than that of Paul, 
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end shrouded in intentional obscurity, he was 
brought into personal contact with the father 
of the Jewish race, that when a change should 
be necessary in the Jewish priestly order their 


own annals might foreshadow and justify the | 


proceeding in the exhibition of one before 
whom Abraham himself, and in him his 
priestly descendants, had bowed in homage. 
So at least God has wsed welchisedec, and so 
we may presume he intended to use him, and 
that to this use the Old Testament narrative 
was adjusted. Whatever the sacred historian 
may have known, or not known, regarding 
Melchisedec’s ancestry and historical relations, 
the Spirit of God that presided over the nar- 
rative caused just so much to be recorded as 
answered the purpose of his introduction. He 
was to be used simply asa type. It mattered 
not so much what he was as what he appeared. 
The mode of exhibiting him met all the pur- 
poses which he was to subserve in sacred his- 
tory. His role, however, in the historic drama, 
though brief, was one of pre-eminent dignity. 
He was an earthly king, probably, in that city 
which was subsequently to be the royal city 
of David, and of David’s royal line. He 
was a priest, the first priest mentioned in the 
sacred annals, and a priest of the Most High 
God. Thus he was one of the few who still 
preserved uncorrupted the traditionary mono- 
theism of the ante-Noachian period. Prob- 
ably, he was one of that race of Shem that, as 
descendants of Lud, occupied Canaan before 
its conquest by the Canaanites, and thus be- 
longed to the family which had received the 
peculiar blessing of Noah. Inferior to Abra- 
ham in his personal (though not in his official) 
future, he was superior to him in the actual 
present. Abraham’s hopes and prospects were 
in the bud; Melchisedec’s greatness was in its 
full maturity. Abraham was a king in em- 
bryo, the father of kings, the father of priests, 
the ancestor of him with whom a typical con- 
nection should alone rescue the name of Mel- 
chisedec from oblivion. Butas yet all this was 
not, and Melchisedec now stood before Abra- 
ham in the combined dignities of actual king- 
ship and priesthood —two persons uncon- 
sciously confronting each other, the one the 
real ancestor, the other the typical representa- 
tive, of that Greater One in whom each was to 
find all his significance and all his greatness! 

The long, swelling period which opens the 


chapter divides itself into two parts. The 
first consists of clauses describing the subject, 


Melchisedec, and is a mere résumé of the facts _ 


stated in Genesis. The second (commencing 
with, being first, etc., ver. 2) consists of 
clauses referring to the predicate (abideth a 
priest, etc., ver. 3), and declares under what 
character and conditions he so abides. The 
first identifies the mun; the second portrays 
the priest, and is the author’s statement of 
those points (as deduced from the narrative), 
which made Melchisedec’s priesthood a type 
of our Lord’s. ‘For this Melchisedec’—the 
‘for’ connects the passage directly with the 
preceding, and as it terminates emphatically 
with ‘‘abideth a priest continually,’’ has prob- 
ably in mind the ‘‘forever’’ which closes the 
preceding chapter. ‘King of Salem.’ On 
the locality of this ‘Salem’ opinions differ. 
Many claim that the city of David did not at 
this time bear this appellation, but that of 
Jebus, and that some other place, probably the 
Salim near Enon, mentioned in John 3: 28, 
is referred to; and here, according to Jerome, 
were pointed out extensive remains of Mel- 
chisedec’s palace. This, however, may safely 
be attributed to the local ambition, which 
took advantage of the coincidence of a name, 
while tradition, Josephus (‘‘Antiquities,’’ 
I: 10, 2), the Targumists, and most of the 
Fathers, identified it with Jerusalem. The 
name Salim for Jerusalem, occurring in one 
of the late Psalms (76:2), may, as well re- 
marked by Delitzsch, be such an archaism as 
poetry loves, and may be the then nearly ob- 
solete and therefore poetic ancient name of the 
town. To Bleek’s objection that, if our author 
had referred to Jerusalem, he would have 
urged the sacred associations of the place, we 
may reply that such expansion would have 
been inconsistent with the studied brevity otf 
the passage, while the hint of the significance 
of the name might well be deemed sufficient. 
On the other hand, the intrinsic probabilities 
are all in favor of assigning the typical King 
of Righteousness and Peace to the locality 
whose name was to be associated with the 
typical and then with the spiritual capital 
(12:22; Gal. 4:26; Rev. 21:2) of that kingdom for- 
ever. That the author takes the word in any 
other sense than as the name of a place is im- 
probable. ‘Priest of the most high God.’ 
The union of kingly and priestly offices be- 
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2 To whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all; 
first being by interpretation King of righteousness 
and after that also King of Salem, which is, King o 


peace; 
3 Without father, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but 


longed to the simplicity of early times, and 
was common among the heathen. The Ho- 
meric king officiates likewise as priest. The 
knowledge of the Supreme God had not, it 
seems, entirely disappeared, and his worship 
existed sporadically, even down to a much 
later time, although, as in the case of Balaam, 
often incongruously blended with idolatrous 
rites and errors. Melchisedec was clearly rec- 
ognized by Abraham as worshiping the same 
God with himself. Who met Abraham re- 
turning from the slaughter of the kings, 
and blessed him. The fact here mentioned 
is more than a mere incident recorded to com- 
plete or give definitness to the picture. It has 
a purpose here, as doubtless this specific con- 
junction of events had in the original transac- 
tion. God not only brought Melchisedec into 
contact with Abraham, the head of the Jew- 
ish race, rather than with any other Old Tes- 
tament worthy, but with Abraham at the pre- 
cise period of his history, when, having 
avenged five kings and conquered four, he was 
returning in the flush of victory, and laden 
with the spoils of triumph. With his feet just 
taken from the necks of vanquished mon- 
archs, his recognition of Melchisedec’s superi- 
ority would be doubly significant. 

2. To whom also Abraham gave a tenth 
part of alls namely, the spoils. Abraham 
did this voluntarily, and probably with an in- 
stant perception of a certain majesty attending 
the royal priest. The homage, however, was 
paid to the priest, not to the king. It wasa 
religious offering, not a political tribute. It 
shows also how early and natural was the ren- 
dering of the tenth. Thus far we have a sum- 
mary of the facts of the narrative. 

The author now proceeds to comment on 
them in their bearing on Melchisedec’s priest- 
hood, as illustrating that of Christ. The in- 
ferences are partly positive, partly negative; 
partly drawn from the statements, partly from 
the silence of Scripture. They show under 
what conditions Melchisedec may be said to 
have had a perpetual priesthood. They are 
simply the author’s deductions from the brief 
account in Genesis, and imply no knowledge 


2 slaughter of the kings, and blessed him, to whom 
also Abraham divided a tenth part of all (being first, 
Ki interpretation, King of righteousness, and then 

3 also King of Salem, which is, King of peace; with- 
out father, without mother, without genealogy, hav- | 
ing ueither beginning of days nor end of Re, but 


of him outside of that account. He has looked 
to the Psalm, ‘‘Thou art a priest,” etc., and 
then turned back to Genesis to see the features 
of that priesthood which had so wonderful an 
exaltation; what in Melchisedec’s person, 
position, and office, would shed light on this 
remarkable declaration. He passes in rapid 
review the points. His name, the name of his 
city, his kingly and priestly office conjoined, 
his solitary personality and priesthood, both 
exhibiting no antecedent and no succession ; 
thus what is told and what is suppressed alike 
constitute grounds of his relation to the great 
High Priest of the New Covenant. The au- 
thor is simply interpreting Scripture, and his 
interpretation is a striking example of what 
spiritual insight can legitimately deduce from 
the language and the silence of a text. It has 
no analogy to the fanciful deductions of the 
Rabbins. First being by interpretation 
King of righteousness—that is, his name 
being by its interpretation, etc. Josephus ex- 
plains it ‘‘ righteous king’’ ; our author prob- 
ably conceives it, in its application to Christ, 
as ‘king in the realm of righteousness.’ And 
then also King of Salem, which is King 
of peace. Another typical feature in his 
portraiture, derived from the city in which he 
reigned. As applied to Melchisedec, it would 
denote simply ‘peaceful king’; to the Mes- 
siah, ‘king in the realm of peace,’ which 
he first creates between man and God (Rom. 
5:1); then inwardly in the soul (John 14:27) ; 
then outwardly among men, and finally uni- 
versally in the world. 

3. The deductions e silentio. The preced- 
ing points are rather incidental, and would 
not be pressed; the next are vital, giving the 
distinctive character of Christ’s priesthood. 
Without father, without mother, without 
[record of] descent, having neither be- 
ginning of days, nor end of life. These 
epithets apply to Melchisedec, not as a priest, 
but asa man, and are the traits in his personal 
history on which rests the peculiar character 
of his priesthood. Because he personally ap- 
pears before us with no records of origin or of 
death, therefore he can appear as having an 
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made like unto the Son of God; abideth a priest con- 
tinually. 


made like unto the Son of God), abideth a priest 
continually. 


unborrowed and hence untransmitted, unsu- 
perseded priesthood. As to the import of 
these affirmations, they stand or fall together. 
If one demands an interpretation such as 
throws a real mystery about Melchisedee, all 
do. If one may be taken to express the im- 
pression made by the silence of the historian, 
all may. That this latter is the correct view, 


is now generally admitted, and I conceive to | 


be beyond a doubt. The writer has no inter- 
est in involving in mystery the person of Mel- 
chisedec, He puts strongly certain points for 
the use which he wishes to make of them as 
illustrating certain features in the person, and 
hence the priesthood, of his antitype. What 
Christ is really, Melchisedec must be appar- 


ently; and this is all that is required. In a 
historical narration, which makes in general 


great account of parentage; in which genea- 
logical tables are constantly given and at great 
length, and scarcely a sacred name is men- 
tioned without a scrupulous record of ancestry 
and of end,—he, the greatest. of them all, has 
no such mention. No father, no mother, no 
ancestry, no birth, no death, is recorded of 
him. He stands, a solitary instance of a per- 
sonage whose function transcends that of every 
other Scripture character, type of the eternal 
kingship and eternal priesthood of the Son of 
God, yet—or rather, therefore—with not one 
word to shed light on his family or his nation, 
his reign, or his destiny. The remarkableness 
of the phenomenon warrants the inference 
that the silence is intentional and significant. 
Had the epithets appeared in the original nar- 
rative, the case would have been very differ- 
ent: but a commentary on the reticence of 
Moses is quite another matter; the question is 
not of a historical fact, but of an expressive 
symbol. Nothing turns on the question 
whether Melchisedec was really the miracu- 
lous person which these epithets, if pressed, 
would make him. The seeming is, for the 
typical use, as good as the reality; the non- 
appearance is equivalent to the non-existence, 
and here emphatically, ‘‘de non apparentibus 
et de non existentibus, eadem est ratio.’? The 
import of the several predicates is obvious. 
He is one of whom no father or mother is 
recorded (a similar idiom is familiar to the 
classics—nullo patre), with no genealogical 


record (which is in fact the meaning of the 
word), and having in history no beginning or 
end of life. The words are selected: no ‘‘end 
of life’; therefore, he liveth, But made 
like (assimilated) unto the Son of God. 
This refers to the preceding clauses, especially 
the last, in which he appears as having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life. It is the 
summation of these statements. As one who 
appears exempt from the limitations of mortal 
life, from its beginning and its end, Melchise- 
dec has been conformed, assimilated to the Son 
of God. This refers not to our Lord zn his 
human nature, for as such he was not without 
parentage, genealogy, recorded beginning of 
days, and even end of life—at least, death; 
nor to him as high priest after his exaltation 
(for as such Christ was assimilated to him, not 
he to Christ); but to the Son of God in his 
eternal, pre-existent nature as the Only Be- 
gotten. The comparison, then, is not between 
Melchisedec as priest, and Christ as priest, but 
between those features in the recorded person- 
ality of Melchisedec, which enable him to ap- 
pear as perpetual priest, and those attributes 
of the Son of God which enable him to de ax 
eternal priest. A basis for Melchisedec’s un- 
borrowed and untransmitted priesthood is 
found in his appearance in the sacred page 
with a life which has no defined limit at either 
extreme, and is bound to the human race by 
no recorded genealogy ; just as the eternal ex- 
istence of the divine Logos was the basis on 
which could rest his absolutely untransmitted 
and eternal priesthood. The Jatent argument 
is: Melchisedec appears in his personality as- 
similated to the eternal Son of God; hence, 
he could have a priesthood which should 
typify the exalted and everlasting priesthood 
of the Son of God. Looking at the brief pas- 
sage in the Psalm, and then at the brief pas- 
sage in Genesis, the author has spelled out 
from the latter, with the divining sagacity of 
inspiration, those characteristics of Melchise- 
dec which raised him to so exalted an office 
as that in which the Psalm exhibits him. 
Under these conditions, and by virtue of 
these qualities, Melchisedec abideth a priest 
continually (perpetually). He has, so far 
as appears, no successor. He had, probably, 
none in fact, being in no priestly line, and his 
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4 Now consider how great this man was, unto whom 
then the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the 
spoils. 

5 And verily they that are of the sons of Levi, who 


4 Now consider how great this man was, unto whom 
Abraham, the patriarch, gave a tenth out of the chief 


5 spoils. And they indeed of the sons of Levi that re- 


priesthood terminating with himself. Hence, 
as he does not appear as dying, his priesthood 
does not appear as terminating. That it must 
in reality have terminated is clear, else we 
have the monstrosity of two eternal parallel 
priesthoods, the typical and the antitypical. 
To suppose with some that he ‘abides a priest 
perpetually’ by his priesthood being absorbed 
into that of Christ is to make a vicious circle 
of argument; for Christ is Priest after the 
likeness of Melchisedec, because Melchisedec 
has a perpetual priesthood; and Melchisedec 
has a perpetual priesthood only as it is per- 
petuated in that of Christ. Melchisedec, 
then, is perpetual priest as one who has no 
successor, and does not appear as dying. The 
author, too, chooses his terms with care. He 
does not say of Melchisedee that he abides a 
priest forever; this absolute expression he re- 
_ serves for Christ. The phrase ‘ perpetually’ 
' (eis 7d Siqvexés) May mean ‘forever’ when its 
subject would naturally take such a predicate. 
The Greek, like its English equivalent, takes its 
extent from the subject to which it is applied. 

(6) Personal greatness of Melchisedec illus- 
trated by his receiving tithes from Abraham, 
and that under extraordinary conditions. 
(4-10. ) 

Christ as priest after the order of Melchise- 
dec has superseded the Leyvitical priesthood. 
It becomes pertinent to inquire, especially for 
Jewish readers, how great a person this type 
was, not only typically, but personally. This 
section is often misconceived, as I think, by 
being regarded as commencing the enumera- 
tion of Christ’s priestly prerogatives, as Mel- 
chisedec Priest. This point isnot yet touched; 
we have simply the personal and official great- 
ness of Melchisedec himself. I have already 
remarked on the obvious purpose of God in 
bringing Melchisedec into contact with Abra- 
ham in the hour of Abraham’s military tri- 
umph; it is still more obvious in bringing him 
into contact with Abraham himself, rather 
than with any of his descendants, and secur- 
ing for him, in Ais homage, that of all his de- 
scendants, including of course Moses. 


4. Now consider how great this man 
was, unto whom (not ‘even,’ asin the Com- 
mon Version, but to whom, in addition to all 
his other marks of dignity, also1) the patri-« 
arch Abraham gave the tenth of the 
(choicest) spoils. The author selects for com- 
ment that particular feature in the recorded 
transaction which was pertinent to his object. 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchisedec, evidently 
self-moved and in acknowledgment of his 
priestly character. His respect was shown by 
the nature of the gift: he gavea tenth not mere- 
ly of all, but (axpo@iva, the top of the heap) of the 
choicest spoils, and apparently not merely a 
tenth of the choicest, but a tenth of all, and 
that consisting of the choicest. Placed em- 
phatically at the close is his designation as 
‘patriarch’ (narpiépxns), used in the Septua- 
gint to denote the head of a family, but later 
the head of arace. It isapplied,in 4 Mac. 7: 
19, to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; Acts 2: 
29, to David; Acts 7 : 8, 9, to thesons of Jacob; 
here, with special emphasis designating the 
great Founder of the race. Of course, the 
greater was Abraham, the greater he to whom 
Abraham was inferior, The general state- 
ment is now illustrated by comparison of the 
conditions under which Melchisedec and the 
Levitical priests respectively received tithes. 
The points of difference are four: The Levit- 
ical priests tithe by law; he without law, by vol- 
untary bestowment; they tithe their brethren, 
whom only law could enable them to tithe, 
he a stranger, to whom he must be, therefore, 
superior; they tithe the descendants of Abra- 
ham, he Abraham himself; they tithe as 
dying men, he as one of whom it is testified 
that he liveth. 

5. And verily, etc.—they indeed (or, while 
they) of the sons of Levi that receive the priest’ s 
office : or (with Delitzsch and Kurtz, taking (ée) 
of origin and not partitively) ‘t while they who 
receive from the sons of Levi the priesthood.” 
The latter is argued by Kurtz on the ground 
that in the passage below (é airav, ‘ deriving 
his lineage from them’) the preposition (eg) 
marks origin, and must therefore here. But 


1 Though the xat, also, is of doubtful genuineness. 
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receive the office of the priesthood, have a command- | 


ment to take tithes of the people according to the law, 
that is, of their brethren, though they come out of the 
loins of Abraham: 

6 But he whose descent is not counted from them re- 
ceived tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the 
promises, . 

7 And without all contradiction the less is blessed of 
better. 


ceive the priest’s office have commandment to take 
tithes of the people according to the law, that is, of 
their brethren, though these have come out of the 
6 loins of Abraham: but he whose gousalogy is not 
counted from them hath taken tithes of Abraham, 
7 and hath blessed him that hath the promises. But 
without any dispute the less is blessed of the better. 


t 


nothing hinders our taking it as partitive in 
the one case and not in the other. And I see 
no special difficulty in either rendering. The 
author is not comparing the priests of the tribe 
of Levi with the other Levites, but the Levit- 
ical priests with Melchisedec; and the fact 
that the tithing was made indirectly by the 
priests through the Levites need in this brief 
statement create no difficulty. Virtually and 
really the priests tithed the people. Have a 
commandment, etc. Have a command, 
according to the law, to tithe the people, that 
is, their brethren. The people were the breth- 
ren, and so the equals of the Levitical priests, 
and could be tithed by them therefore only by 
express ordinance. Melchisedec was of another 
race, and his receiving tithes, voluntarily be- 
stowed, must be on the ground of his intrinsic 
and recognized superiority. The subject is a 
delicate one to a Jew, and but briefly touched. 
Though, etc. (although they have issued from 
the loins of Abraham’). The ‘although’ 
here is somewhat difficult. I think it is in- 
tended to intimate that these brethren as 
having sprung from Abraham might expect 
to be exempted from the tithing (which 
marked subordination); and thus in eleva- 
ting the Levitical tithing as embracing even 
the descendants of Abraham, more highly to 
exalt Melchisedec, who, as superior to them, 
Tose proportionably higher. If the law al- 
lowed them to tithe the descendants of Abra- 
ham, how great must he be who, without 
legal enactment, tithed Abraham himself! 
The general thought is, while the priests 
of Israel tithed only by special enactment 
those who, as their brethren, descendants in 
common with them from Abraham, were 
naturally equal, Meichisedec, a stranger, sus- 


taining no natural affinity to Abraham, tithed 
him with no law that authorized the one to 
take and required the other to give, and stands 
therefore in a relation of intrinsic superiority 
to the Father of the race, while they but sus- 
tain a conventional and merely legal superior- 
ity to his descendants. 

6. But he whose descent is not counted 
from them—or, but he, while not reckoning 
his descent from them '—a stranger of a differ- 
ent race, without legal enactment—received 
tithes of, etc.; or, hath tithed Abraham, the 
head of the race, father both of tithers and 
tithed. And (hath) blessed him that had 
(hath) the promises. Abraham is before 
presented as rendering homage to Melchisedec 
in the very flush of victory. He is now repre- 
sented as receiving the priestly blessing of 
Melchisedec, while the bearer in himself of 
all the splendid potentialities, and the head of 
that vast system of glorious realities wrapped 
up in the future of his race. He stands in his 
noblest character at the fountain head of the 
world’s spiritual history, in order still further 
to magnify Melchisedec. The blessing is 
solemn, formal, priestly, and prophetic. It is 
like the blessing which our Lord pronounced 
upon his disciples, when at his ascension from 
Olivet, ‘‘he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them.’’ It fully warrants the deduction of 
the next verse. The historical present, ‘‘ hath 


| tithed”’ (deSexdtwxev), makes proper also the 


present rendering of the participle ‘‘ him who 
hath,” or to give the emphasis of its position, 
‘him who possesseth.’ 2 

7. And without all contradiction the 
less is blessed of the better (by the 
greater). The reference is of course to formal 
and official blessing.® 


1 The o d€ may be taken as subject, but he, with wy 


“Abraham” being taken out of its naturally emphatic 


yeveaXoyoureyos as predicate: or as above, o yeveaa, as | position, for the rhythmical balance and augmented 
subject: in neither case is o 8€ united as Se, this person. | strength of the whole. 


2 The original is finely chiastic: “hath tithed Abra- | 


3 The neuter (édatrov) expresses the thought in its 


ham, and him who hath the promises hath blessed,” ! utmost generality ; as perhaps also peigovos at 6: 16, 
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__ 8 And here men that die receive tithes; but there | 
he receiveth them, of whom it is witnessed that he 
liveth. \ 

9 And as I may so say, Levi also, who receiveth 
tithes, paid tithes in Abraham. 

10 For he was yet in the loins of his father, when 
Melchisedec met him, : 


8 And here men who die receive tithes; but there one, 

9 of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. And, so to 
say, through Abraham even Levi, who receiveth 

10 tithes, hath paid tithes; for he was yet in the loins 
of his father, when Melchizedek met him. 


8. And here (here, indeed, 5 név)! in the 


case of the Levitical priesthood, in the case | 
nearest in time and most familier to the writer | 


and his readers: the reference is not here to 
the order in which the two classes have been 
spoken of. Men that die (dying men) re= 
ceive tithes. ‘Men that die,’ either equiva- 
lent to mortal man; or, better, men dying one 
after another, perpetually dying. The pri- 
mary emphasis is on ‘dying’; but a secondary | 
emphasis is on ‘men’; otherwise we should 
have had simply ‘those that die’ (oi amo@vjc- 
xovtes), The author thus throws a slight vail 
of mystery over Melchisedec; he puts pur- 
posely out of view his human personality, to 
emphasize that feature of his similarity to the 
Son of God, that he liveth. But there, in the 
case of Melchisedec, remoter in time and to 
_ the readers’ thought.? He [recewed them] of 
’ whom it is witnessed that he liveth. How 
and where testified? Not, of course, by the 
author, but in the Old Testament narrative; 
and there, as above remarked, by the deep | 
vail of silence thrown over his origin and 
death, a silence so exceptional to its general 
manner. Above, this absence of parentage and | 
death marks Melchisedec’s fitness for symbol- 
izing the eternity of Christ’s priesthood: here 
its more immediate purpose is to enhance the 
dignity of Melchisedec himself. 

9. And—as one might say, through Abra- 
ham even Levi who receweth tithes hath 
paid tithes. This is commonly (as by Alford) 
placed co-ordinately with ver. 5-8, as a third 
(or fourth) proof of the inferiority of the 
Levitical priesthood to that of Melchisedec. 
It may, indeed, be taken as another proof of 
the superiority of Melchisedec to the Levitical 
priests—the comparison of their priesthood 
comes in later—but it is, perhaps, better to 
carry it back to ver. 4, and regard it as an 
advance on the statement there made in illus- 
tration of Melchisedec’s greatness; all between | 


ver. 5-8, being a parenthetical statement of 


the different conditions under which Melchise- 
dec and the Levitical priests received tithes; 
and the author now returning to complete the 
picture of ver. 4, by representing Levi as pay- 
ing tithes in Abraham his ancestor. Still 
nothing is lost, perhaps, by regarding ver. 9, 
10, as an after thought; especially as this may 
be indicated by the ‘as one might say,’ which 
implies that the thought is not with the author 
one of primary importance, and the meaning 
of which phrase there is no reason to question. 

10. For he was yet (sti/l) in the loins of 
his father, when Melchisedec met him. 
Levi, here put generically for his tribe, was 
potentially in Abraham. He therefore in 
Abraham rendered, ‘as one might say,’ homage 
to Melchisedec. ‘Still (é) in the loins’ stands 
contrasted with the ‘having issued from the 
loins’ in ver. 5. The sentiment here expressed 
half hesitatingly by the author, involves, 
doubtless, a great truth. The stream is con- 
tained in the fouutain; the branches in the 
stock; the stock itself in the root and seed. 
In Adam lay the whole body of his descend- 
ants, and in his fall fell his posterity in a fai 
deeper sense than that of any dogmatic impu- 
tation. The slender thread of a constructive 
transgression is a figment compared with that 
element of uneradicable depravity which 
entered the race that lay folded up in Adam 
when the devil met him. This principle has 
alsoeminentapplicability to Abraham, because 
he was specially constituted the head of a 
peculiar race. He had the promises, and in 
him lay enfolded the destinies of the world. 
Nor would it in this case, I think, as it would 
in the case of Adam, have made a difference 
had Isaac already been born. The ancestor of 
the race stood for his posterity. As to the 
application of this principle to our Lord, 
we must remember that his entrance into 
the Jewish race, as well as his whole per- 
sonality, wasextraordinary and miraculous. 
Before Abraham he was; and as Alford justly 


1 The balancing of clauses so familiar to classic Greek, 


any other New Testament writer. 
2 SS and éxet partly temnoral, partly logical, 


»év and 6¢, is more constant with our author than with 
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11 If therefore perfection were by the Levitical priest- | 11 


hood, (for under it the people received the ped what 
further need was there that another priest should rise 
after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after 
the order of Aaron? 

12 For the priesthood being changed, there is made 
of necessity a change also of the law. ’ 

13 For he of whom these things are spoken pertaineth 


Now if there was pertection through the Levitical 
riesthood (for under it hath the people received the 
Tews what further need was there that another priest 
should arise after the order of Melchizedek, and not 
12 be reckoned after the order of Aaron? For the 
priesthood being changed, there is made of neces- 
13 sity a change also }of the law. For he of whom 
these things are said ?belongeth to another tribe, 


1 Or, of law...... 2 Gr. hath partaken of. See ch. ii..14. 


says, ‘‘was never in the loins of an earthly 
father.’’ On his mother’s side he was the Son 
of man; on his father's side he was, like Adam, 
the Son of God. (Luke 3 : 88.) 

(c) Application of these facts in regard to 
Melchisedec to the subject. The introduction 
of a new priesthood implies the failure of the 
Levitical, and the abrogation of the law for 
which it stood responsible, (11, 12.) 

Thus far the author has dealt with the per- 
sonal and priestly character of Melchisedec ; 
not a word as yet respecting the priesthood 
and the law and covenant with which it stands 
connected. That point is disposed of in the 
next verse and needs afterward to be but inci- 
dentally touched by way of contrast in some 
of those things in which it is inferior to the 
Melchisedec priesthood of the Lord, Ver. 11 
may be regarded as a common introduction to 
the entire following passage to ver. 25, though 
its more special relation is to the first of the 
four points which it includes. 

ll. If therefore perfection, etc.—IJf in- 
deed completion, accomplishment, was through 
the Levitical priesthood (for upon its basis the 
veople have received the law), what further 
need was there that a different priest should 
arise, after the order of Melchisedec, and not 
be reckoned after the order of Aaron? Here, 
first, it is evident that the question, ‘ what fur- 
ther need,’ is equivalent to a denial of any fur- 
ther need. The question is an emphatic nega- 
tive affirmation. Secondly, it is immaterial 
whether the construction be ‘if perfection was, 
what need was there?’ or (with suppressed ay 
in the apodosis, tis av xpeia), ‘‘ what need would 
there be,?’’ Hither mode of denial is equally 
decisive, though in a slightly different way: 
‘*Tf it was so, then there was no need;”? ‘‘if 
it were, or had been so, there would have been 
no need,’’ Thirdly, we have the decisive ar- 
gument for the inadequacy of the Levitical 
priesthood ; namely, the divine act appointing 
another priest of a different order. When the 
Ascended Son enters the heavenly sanctuary, 
and is greeted with the words, ‘‘Thou art a 


priest after the order of Melchisedec,”’ there 
is an unceremonious setting aside of the priest- 
hood of Aaron, as stamped with the seal of 
incompetency. There is no occasion to reason 
further; the ‘what need’ of the passage is 
decisive. And, fourthly, along with the Le- 
vitical priesthood, goes the Levitical law. 

12. For the priesthood being changed, 
there is made (takes place) of necessity a 
change also of the law—the whole ritual 
system of Judaism; the covenant, of which 
that priesthood was the minister and guaran- 
tee. On the basis of this priesthood, the peo- 
ple had received the law, and this had been 
made answerable to God for its efficiency. 
Had it fulfilled this end; had there been 
through it accomplishment (redrciwors), it would 
have stood. Being found impotent for this, it 
must be set aside, and with it the whole sys- 
tem which rested upon it, and for which it was 
answerable. We see, then, how significant, 
how revolutionary in the whole system of Ju- 
daism, this removal of the priesthood. Fi- 
nally, the ‘if indeed, now’ (ei uév obv) of ver. 
11 implies that the author had in mind an 
alternative to his supposition. This, if ex- 
pressed, would have been, ‘‘but if there was 
not accomplishment (redciwors), then there was 
need,” etc.; but this apodosis of his sentence 
is suppressed as unnecessary, and ver. 12 pro- 
ceeds, as we have seen, to state the result of 
the change of the priesthood in an abrogation 
of the law. This verse (not a mere parenthet- 
ical statement, as De Wette) is now illustrated 
in the following verses, showing the nature 
and wide-reaching extent of this change. It 
is first a tribal change, which, removing the 
priesthood from the tribe of Levi, would of 
course do away with all peculiarly Levitical 
arrangements (ver. 13,14); and next, what is in- 
comparably more important, it is a change in 
internal character and vital efficacy. (15-19.) 

(d) This change in the law shown histori- 
cally in the change of the priestly tribe. 
(18, 14.) 

13. For he of whom these things are 


= 


inher 
ma 
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to another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at 
the altar, ; 

14 For it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Juda; 
of zich tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priest- 

ood. 

15 And it is yet far more evident: for that after 
the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth another 
priest 

16 Who is made, not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life. 


from which no man hath given attendance at the 
14 altar. For it is evident that our Lord hath sprung 
out of Judah; as to which tribe Moses spake nothing 
15 concerning priests. And what we say is yet more 
abundantly evident, if after the likeness of Mel- 
16 chizedek there ariseth another priest, who hath 
been made, not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an 1 endless life: 


1 Gr. indissoluble. 


spoken (said)—he who is the subject of this 
extraordinary language, ‘‘ Thou art a priest,’’ 
ete.; the author proceeds to illustrate the 
prophecy by an appeal to historicai fact. Per= 
taineth (delongeth) to another tribe from 
which no man gave (hath given) attend= 
ance at the altar. Of course, making no 
aecount of possible irregularities, and infrac- 
tions of the law. 

14, For it is evident (open to the day; 
mpddyAov, conspicuously manifest) that our 
Lord sprang (hath sprung) out of Juda.! 
Of which, etc., or, as to which tribe Moses 
spake nothing concerning priests—a softened 
expression to denote the fact that every tribe 
but that of Levi was rigorously excluded from 
the priesthood. These historical statements 
establish, of course, the actual transfer of the 
priesthood, which of itself would nullify the 
main features of the ritual law, and break up 
the outward economy of Judaism. But the 
change is much more radical; it goes, as the 
author proceeds to show, to the inner and 
essential character of the priesthood. 

(e) The change is shown more clearly in the 
intrinsic character of the new priesthood, 
which is constituted not after a carnal ritual, 
but after the power of an endless life. (15-19.) 

15. And it is yet far more evident—not 
with Delitzsch, that the Levitical priesthood is 
imperfect; this is understood, and is not now 
in question; nor as Ebrard, absurdly, that our 
Lord sprang from Judah; the original word 
here (xardéndov) is no correlative of that in ver. 
14 (mpdsndov); the verbal coincidence is merely 
accidental: but (as substantially Bleek, Liine- 
mann, Alford, though scarcely in the full 
sense of the author) that there has become a 
change in the law; that the old Levitical 
ritual, for which the Levitical priests stood 
sponsors, has been swept away by the new 


Melchisedee priesthood of Christ, and a law 
of totally different character and infinitely 
higher efficiency has come in its stead. Here, 
in fact, is the vital, the turning point, of the 
whole matter. For that, strictly, if, equiva- 
lent to in that (the ‘if’ expressing simply con- 
dition, not doubt) after the likeness of Mel- 
chisedec ariseth a different priest. It was a 
small thing that the priesthood passed from one 
tribeto another. For weightier is the character 
of the new priest, indicated by the words ‘after 
the likeness of Melchisedec,’ on which word 
rests the emphasis, the word ‘likeness’ being 
now substituted for ‘order,’ to bring out the 
reseinblance of Christ’s priesthood to that of 
him who, on the sacred page in the Old Testa- 
ment by an extraordinary reticence, in the 
New by profound and careful interpretation, 
is exhibited as living. Here, also, as in ver. 
11, we have the original word (érepos), mean- 
ing qualitatively different, rather than that 
word, signifying numerically another (dddos), 
as marking a change in the kind, as well as 
the personnel, of the priestly office. 

16. Who is (hath been) made, not after 
the law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an endless (indissol- 
uble, imperishable) life. The two clauses are 
carefully balanced against each other, ‘law’ 
answering to ‘ power’ and ‘carnal command- 
ment’ to‘imperishable, indissoluble, indestruc- 
tible life.’ This favors our taking ‘“‘law’’ (with 
Chrysostom) for statute law, the law of Moses, 
and thus explaining ‘‘a law which consists in a 
fleshly ordinance.’’ Otherwise, it seems more 
natural to interpret ‘‘law,’’ as in Rom. 7: 21, 
as rule, norm, regulative principle, and stand- 
ing without emphasis. (So Bleek, Liinemann, 
Alford, Moll.) The substantial sense of the 
clause remains unaffected. The contrast lies 
essentially in this: the Levitical priesthood is 


*Avaréradxev, either has arisen, as the sun (avatoAat, 
the sunrisings, the east, Mark 16: 2), or has arisen, 
sprung up, asa plant. The former might be indicated 


by Num, 24:17; Mal.4:2: Isa. 60; the latter by Isa. 
44:4; Ezek.17:6. The word has both meanings in the 
classics, 
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17 For he testifieth, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec. 

18 For there is verily a disannulling of the command- 
ment going before for the weakness and unprofitable- 
ness thereof. 

19 For the law made nothing perfect, but the bring- 
ing in of a better hope did; by the which we draw nig 
unto God. 


17 for it is witnessed of him, 
Thou art a priest for ever 
After the order of Melchizedek. 
18 For there is a disannulling of a foregoing command-~ 
ment because of its weakness and unprofitableness 
19 (for the law made nothing perfect), and a bringing 
in thereupon of a better hope, through which we 


constituted by special, formal, as it were, 
arbitrary enactment, committed to fleshly, 
dying men, and bound to all the conditions of 
human imperfection and mortality (cdpew,os, 
fleshen, made of flesh). Christ's priesthood, on 
the other hand, modeled after that of one who 
lives, is by virtue of an inherent vital energy 
in him who bears it, and who, not as a mem- 
ber of a tribe, but in the unity of his own per- 
son, bears it forever. The ‘indestructible 
life’ may (with Alford, Delitzsch) be re- 
garded as commencing strictly after his resur- 
rection, when ‘‘death had no more dominion 
over him’’; but the ‘ power’ of that imperish- 
able life was with him from the dawn of his 
humanity, empowering him to lay down his 
life and to take it again, and triumphing in 
his resurrection. In illustrative confirmation 
of this, the author again cites passingly and 
parenthetically the oft-quoted passage from 
the Psalm. 

17. For he testifieth (or, 7¢ is testified), 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedec, with special emphasis on 
the ‘forever.’ 

18, 19. These verses state now, in plainest 
and most decisive terms, the full consequences 
of this change of priesthood; we have in it 
the critical and hinging point of the whole 
chapter. Priesthood and law, impotent and 
inoperative, are swept away together, and 
replaced by a better hope, that brings the | 
spiritual alien near to God. For there is 
(becometh) a disannulling (abrogation, 46é- 
tows, stronger than the gentle werdbects, change, 
of ver. 12) of a foregoing commandment (the 
participle, mpoayovons, takes the place of the 
article)—not merely the law of the priesthood, 
but the whole Mosaic ritual, that was based 
upon it—because of its weakness and unprofit- 
ableness (the adjective, according to Delitzsch, 
being a milder form than the noun, which 
would have charged weakness and inefficiency 
rather on its essential nature than its ad- 
juncts.) Forthe law made nothing perfect 
(brought nothing to perfection, accomplish- 


ment). This is thrown in parenthetically, | 


as justifying the abrogation of the old sys- 
tem. ‘Law’ is now used as covering the 
whole Mosaic economy, not only the rit- 
ual, but the moral law, between which the 
Jew made no sharp distinction. If we can 
distinguish them—the moral law. required 
perfection, but had no power to produce it; 
the ceremonial law symbolized perfection, but 
had no power to turn its shadows into sub- 
stance. The moral law was impotent on account 
of the carnal natures that received its com- 
mands; the ceremonial law was impotent on 
account of the carnal elements of which it 
consisted. The apostle, in Rom. 8: 3, in his 
‘‘impossible for the law in that it was weak 
through the flesh,’’ refers to the former of 
these grounds of impotence, the perverseness 
of the nature with which it dealt. But, 
ete.; and u bringing in thereupon (éni, there- 
upon, and, if the case requires it, in its place) 
of a better hope. ‘A hope,’ put in the concrete 
as the substitute for those impotent elements 
that produced no hope. The contrast is not 
that of a better or mightier hope with a feebler 
one, but of that better and mightier thing, ‘a 
hope’ (the construction is elliptical) with the 
utter hopelessness that environed the Old 
Economy. The Old Economy did indeed, 
in its significant symbols, in its prophetic fore- 
shadowings, involve a hope for the anointed 
eye that could discern it. But this is not now 
in the author's mind, but what these were or 
were not in themselves. The New Testament 
believer's salvation is indeed as yet but in 
hope, but it is a real and living one, and one 
by which we draw nigh unto God—the 
very crown and climax of the whole priestly 
work of Christ. It was symbolized in the 
Jewish high priest’s entering the Holy of 
Holies. The most significant and remarkable 
event attending the crucifixion was the rend- 
ing of the vail of the temple, which was a 
standing symbol of separation from God. 
Christ’s ascent to heaven, after his resurrec- 
tion, was into the presence of God as Fore- 
runner of his people. 

(f) A further proof of the superiority of 


2 
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20 And inasmuch as not without an oath he was made | 20 draw nigh unto God. And inasmuch as i is not 


test: 21 without the taking of an oath (for they indeed have 
21 (For those priests were made without an oath; but been made priest without an Oat: bat he with an 
this with an oath by him that said unto him, The Lord oath ! by him that saith 2of him, 
sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever The Lord sware and will not repent himself, 
after the order of Melchisedee :) Yhou art a priest for ever); : 
22 By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better | 22 by so much also hath Jesus become the surety of a 
testament. 4 23 better covenant. And they indeed have been made 
23 And they truly were many priests, because they priests many in number, because that by death they 
were not suffered to continue by reason of death: 24 are hindered from continuing: but he, because he 
24 But this man, because he continueth ever, hath abideth for ever, hath his priesthood 4unchange- 


an unchangeable priesthood. 


1 Or, through...... 2 Or, unto...... 3 Or, hath a priesthood that doth not pass to another...... 4 Or, inviolable. 


the Melchisedec priesthood, is that it is insti- | receivers of the inestimable boon. In 9: 16, 
tuted with the sanction of an oath. (20-22.) | the word slides over into testament ; here such 
20. And inasmuch as not without (the | a rendering seems without reason. A ‘surety? 
taking of) an oath (épxwpooia, a word of more | belongs rather to a covenant than to a will. 
fullness and dignity than dpxos) [does this take | Of this better covenant, Jesus is surety, not as 
place—that is, the appointing of the Melchise- | sealing it with his death and resurrection (as 
dec priest; not, the bringing in of a better | Alford, Lunemann), for these created it, and 
hope]. 2 could scarcely, therefore, be its guarantee ; 
21. For those priests—For thcy, indeed, | but as High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary, 
have been made without the swearing of an! perpetual and unfailing, in emboldening his 
oath, but he with an oath by him that saith of | people to draw near to God, assured that the 
him—(periphrastic description of God, as 2: | throne of justice has become a throne of 
10). The Lord sware and will not repent, | grace. He is surety, not to God on behalf of 
Thou art a priest for ever.) his people, but to them on behalf of God. 
22. By so much also was Jesus made} (gy) Christ’s Melchisedec priesthood, unlike 
(hath Jesus become (the surety of a better | the Levitical succession, is a single, perpetual, 
testament (covenant). The solemnity of everlasting priesthood, which can thus carry 
the oath with which this priesthood was in- through to completeness its work of salvation. 
augurated is the measure of its superiority or , (23-25.) 
excellence. Of course, on the part of God,| 23. And they truly, etc.— And they, 
nothing can enhance the weight of his prom- | indeed, have been made priests many in 
ise; the oath is added in accommodation to | nwmber; that is, not many contemporan- 
our human weakness and human usages. In/|eously, but in succession, one after another 
the original, ‘Jesus’ is emphatically placed | dying and leaving his office to his successor. 
last, as if to gather up in that final word the | The Levitical priesthood contained, indeed, 
substance of the previous less individualized | a plurality of members; but the high priest, 
statements regarding the New Testament | the proper prototype of our Lord, was single. 
priesthood. Here, first in this Epistle, occurs | Because they were not suffered, etc., or, on 
the word covenant (8a6jxn—primarily, dispo- | account of their being hindered by death from 
sition, arrangement).2 The Old Testament | abiding—that is, in the priesthood; for so the 
Dispensation is properly a covenant, a mutual | language must be supplemented. Both the 
agreement between God and the people. The compound verb (mapapzevew, remain with, or, 
New Testament use of the word is probably | abide with or beside), demands this; and to ex- 
an echo from the Old, a rhetorical transfer, | plain it absolutely, of abiding in life, con- 
without special appropriateness, of a word | verts the sentence into a platitude, ‘because 
which had become familiar to the Old Econ-| they are hindered by death from abiding in 
omy. The New Covenant is all on one side— | life.’ 
God is a gracious Giver, and his people grateful 24. But this man (he) became. etc.— 


1“ After the order of Melchisedec,” of the received | covenant, agreement; but so, commonly, in the Septua- 

text, is here wanting in Codex Sinaiticus B C 17 80, and | gint and the New Testament (dé having probably there 

probably not genuine. its frequent force in composition of marking mutual 
2 The word 6:a67xy is, in the classics, testamentary dis- | relation, as Svadéyer@ar, to converse with). 

position, will: and there rarely equivalent to cvv@n«n, 
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25 Wherefore he is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them. : 

26 For such a high priest became us, who is holy, 
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25 able. Wherefore also he is able to save !to the ut- 
termost them that draw near unto God through him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 

26 For such a high priest became us, holy, guileless, 


1 Gr. completely. 


on account of his remaining forever. ‘ Re- 
maining,’ not in the priesthood, but abideth 
in life. The verb (uéver, by no means equiva- 
lent to wapauéverr in ver. 23) naturally indicates 
this, and the same law of connection which 
there demands that the verb denote continu- 
ing in the priesthood here points to continuing 
in life. There, there are numerous priests, 
because they are hindered by death from abid- 
ing in their priesthood; here, he, because he 
abides in life forever, hath his priesthood un- 
changeable. The adjective (émapdBaros) is not 
without difficulty. If, with some of the Greek 
commentators (as Theophylact), we could ren- 
der it actively, not passing by, not transient, all 
would be easy; but this seems scarcely admis- 
sible. It is probably better taken passively, 
and then to be rendered either not to be passed 
by, hence, not to be superseded; or better, as 
of a law or usage (from mapaBaivw), to go aside 
from or beyond, to transgress, violate, not to 
be violated, not to be transgressed; hence, in- 
violable, unalterable. In either way we come 
substantially to the same meaning. The con- 
sideration is clearly one of great force, and 
presents the Melchisedec priesthood of the 
Son in forcible contrast to the imperfec- 
tions of the Jewish Sacerdotal order. The 
priests of Israel received their priesthood, ex- 
ercised it, and died; the continuity of their 
service was perpetually broken; every link 
was stamped with frailty and mortality, and 
the whole order partovk of the frailty of its 
individual numbers. Sucha priesthood could 
accomplish no complete salvation; but mark 
in contrast the prerogative of his priesthood 
who liveth. 

25. Wherefore also—from his abiding for- 
ever with untransmissible priesthood—he is 
able to save to the uttermost (completely) 
—thoroughly, ‘to the uttermost,’ though not 
exactly in the sense suggested by these words 
in the Common Version. Them that come 
(draw near) unto God by (through) him. 
All worship is essentially a drawing near 
to God. The priests of the Old Covenant 


sought to bring the worshipers near to God, 
but they were snatched away by death even 
from their partial work of priestly interces- 
sion. Seeing (that) he ever liveth (while or 
because of his always living) to make (for the 
purpose of making) intercession for them 
(on their behalf). The ever living is an em- 
phatic iteration of the abiding forever. The 
phrase ‘to make intercession for them’ en- 
hances the grace of Christ, as if his eternal life 
were for the benefit of his people. (Rom. 8: 34.) 
His salvation, then, is‘ a complete salvation. 
Through his perpetuai life and perpetual priest- 
hood, he can carry it through to the uttermost. 
Perfected himself, he can bring to perfection 
all his followers, pardoning, sanctifying, justi- 
fying, glorifying. 

(A) Exultant summing up of the qualities of 
Christ’s Melchisedec priesthood, necessary to 
be allied with those of the Aaronical high 
priest, to which topic verses 26-28 form a 
transition. 

The Melchisedec priesthood introduces the 
elements of royalty and perpetuity, attributes 
of the ever living King. The Aaronic priesthood 
must add the element of expiatory sacrifice for 
sin. Without this the Melchisedec priesthood 
were magnificent, but barren. The word high 
priest introduced at ver. 26 shows all these 
majestic priestly qualities uniting themselves 
in that priesthood which, as antitype of Aa- 
ron’s, makes effectual offering for sin. The 
priestly successor of Melchisedec appears now 
as the high priestly counterpart of Aaron. 
The saving to the uttermost implies guilt and 
condemnation, from which there can be no 
saving without expiation. Here, then, slip- 
ping in, as it were, the word high priest (apxte- 
pevs), the writer shows how around him cluster 
the afore-described attributes, before proceed- 
ing to the express consideration of the Leviti- 
cal element. It is conceived, as De Wette 
well remarks, in a strain of exultant joy over 
those all-sufficient, glorious attributes of the 
great High Priest. 

26. For such a high priest (also)! bes 


1 The ‘ also’ (ai) is wanting in the Sinaitic MS., but appears in A B D E, and is forcible 
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higher than the heavens ae 

27 Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer 
up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the peo- 
ple’s: for this he did once, when he offered up himself, 
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undefiled, separated from sinners, and made higher 
27 than the heavens ; who needeth not daily, like those 
high priests, to offer up sacrifices, first for bis own 
sins and then for the sins of the people; for this he 


came us, holy, harmless (guwileless), unde= 
filed, separate (being, having been separated) 
from sinners, and made (become) higher 
than the heavens. The artistic arrangement 
of the opening words cannot be reproduced in 
English. The elliptical ‘for’ involves the sup- 
pressed idea that this lay in the nature and 
demands of the case. ‘Such’ suggests the 
priest before described, whose attributes are 
here little more than gathered up, scarcely 
added to. ‘ Became us’—emphaticin position ; 
befitted us assinners. ‘Became also’ 1—was (in 
addition to its being a fact) also befitting. 
And finally, ‘high priest’ comes out unex- 
pectedly at the end of the clause (though not 
without amplest previous preparation in the 
Epistle), and empahtically merging the priest 
in the high priest (the iepevs in the dpxcepevs), 
and enabling the author to unite the attributes 
of both. ‘Holy’—pious, perfect in all his re- 


: lations to God (cs), positively and actively 


pious; not legally sacred, or simply sancti- 
fied (ayos). ‘Thy holy one’ (éev0s), Ps. 
16:10; cited of Christ, Acts3:14. ‘Void of 
evil’ (akaxos), wihout evil, denoting his charac- 
ter toward men, as (écv0s) pious, toward God. 
It marks freedom from guile, enmity, suspi- 
eion. ‘Undefiled’ (auiavtos), unstained. The 
Levitical high priest must be ceremonially 
and outwardly without stain; the true High 
Priest must be internally and really so, and 
free, not only from internal defilement, but 
possible contamination. Hence, separated 
from sinners, not merely from sin; withdrawn 
from their defiling and disturbing contact into 
the heavenly sanctuary, where neither their 
violence, nor their wickedness, can hinder his 
priestly work. ‘Become higher than the hea- 
vens’—here an animated and exulting expres- 
sion of the transcendent exultation of the New 
Testament High Priest. The Levitical high 
priest was ceremonially clean, and withdrawn 
partially from sinners into the earthly sanc- 
tuary. His great Antitype and Successor is 
absolutely and inwardly pure, completely 
withdrawn from the disturbing contact of sin- 
ners, exalted above the very heavens, through 
which he has passed (4:14; Bph.4:10) into the 


immediate and absolute presence of God, and 
thus beyond all finite and creature limitations. 

27. This verse converges the attention more 
on the Levitical side of the Lord’s priesthood; 
namely, his high priesthood. Who needeth 
not, etc.—hath no necessity day by day, just 
as the high priests, to offer up sacrifices pre- 
viously for his own sins, and afterward for 
those of the people. The point of contrast is 
here really, though not in form, twofold. 
Christ has not need, like the Levitical priests, 
to offer sacrifices for his own sins at all; for he 
has none; nor like them to offer sacrifices for 
the people day by day, or repeatedly ; for his 
one offering is forever sufficient. But in the 
second point we meet a difficulty. The expia- 
tory offerings of the Levitical high priests are 
manifestly referred to; but these were offered 
not daily, but yearly. The solutions are vari- 
ous. Some have taken the original phrase 
(xa6’ yuépav) not as equivalent to daily, but ‘on 
an appointed day in the year’ (Schlichting, 
Michaelis); others as equivalent to d:anavrds, 
indicating annual repetition, perpetually re- 
curring (Grotius, Bohme, De Wette, Ebrard) ; 
others as qualifying not the actual ministra- 
tions of the priests, but the supposed ministra- 
tions of Christ; not that which they do, but 
that which he would have to do, provided his 
sacrifice required repetition at all, since the 
same principle that would demand its repeti- 
tion once a year would demand it every day 
and constantly (so Hofmann and formerly 
Delitzsch) ; others (as Kurtz, connecting the 
nad’ nucpav With éyer dvdyxnv), ‘‘ hath daily neces- 
sity,’’ confine its reference to the need, which 
the human and imperfect Levitical priest is 
under, on account of his daily sinning, to 
make daily offering for himself. Others (as 
Bleek, Tholuck, Liinemann, Moll) ‘‘suppose 
that the author, with his mind specially on the 
singleness and finality of the sacrifice of Christ, 
has in loose and inexact expression blended 
the priestly sacrifices in general withthe grand 
high priestly sacrifice on the annually recur- 
ring Day of Atonement.’ This becomes the 
more probable, since the high priest was ern- 
powered to take part, as often as he chose, in the 


1 Kai, aiso, is found in A B D E, and is undoubtedly genuine. 
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28 For the law maketh men high s i 
infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was since 
the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated for ever- 
more. 


daily burnt offering, and not unfrequently ex- 
ercised this privilege, particularly on Sabbaths, 
new moons, and festal occasions (Josephus, 
‘‘ Jewish War,” V. 5, 6), and also in the daily 
incense offerings to which was ascribed an 
atoning significance. (Lev. 17:11, 12; Num. 33:10, 
Lxx.) But the priest’s successive offerings for 
himself and the people have probably special 
reference to the great Day of Atonement. Of 
the above explanations the last seems far the 
more probable; most of them, I think, may be 
at once set aside. For this he did once (for 
ail) when he offered (in offering) up himself. 
fis single sacrifice in pouring out his life on the 
cross was the substance of all the repeated sym- 
bolical sacrifices of the ancient priesthood.! It 
will be observed that the author only glances 
here and there (as 1:3; 5:7, and here) at 
Christ as a sacrifice on the cross. This he takes 
for granted, but loves to contemplate rather his 
priestly lifein heaven. Not Christ the victim, 
but. Christ the priest, is the subject of discus- 
sion. 

28. For the law—the Mosaic ordinances— 
makeéth (constituteth) men—emphasis on 
men: Christ, though on earth a man, was 
even then something more than man; now 
his humanity is gloriously overdrawn by his 
divinity, the Son of man almost swallowed 
up in the Son of God—high priests which 
have (having) infirmity. Christ on earth, 
indeed, was encompassed with infirmity; he 
knew the weakness of humanity that he might 
sympathize with his brethren. But ‘infirm- 
ity,’ in its fullest sense, he never knew; and 
now, in his glorified, high-priestly state, the 
infirmities of his earthly condition, his liability 
to temptation and suffering and death, are all 
removed. Butthe word of the cath, which 
was since (after) the law (which succeeded 
to it and set it aside) constituteth the Son— 
having been perfected for evermore. Here 
once more we have the contrast between the 
priesthood of the law and the priesthood of 
the oath. The one constitutes men, the other 
constitutes the Son (the article omitted for the 
same reason as in 1:1 to emphasize not the 


riests which have | 28 did once for all, when he offered up himself. For 


the law appointeth men high priests, having in- 
firmity; but the word of the oath, which was after 
the law, appointeth a Son, perfected for evermore. 


person but the character). The one appointed 
men having infirmity, actually possessing and 
wearing it as a garment; the other the Son, 
now ascended to the right hand of God, freed 
from all temporary infirmity, and perfected 
forever, thus taking up into his glorious Mel- 
chisedee priesthood all the functions of the 
Levitical, and qualified to accomplish what 
that could only symbolize. 


Ch. 8. (4) The efficient Aaronical high 
priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary. (8: 1-10: 18.) 

The author now passes formally from Christ’s 
Melchisedec to his Aaronic priesthood, to that 
element of it which adapts it to simmers. The dis- 
cussion extends to 10: 18, and revolves mainly 
around one central idea, that of Christ offering 
in the heavenly tabernacle his own efficacious 
blood asa counterpart to the earthly high priest 
offering in the earthly tabernacle the blood of 
goats and heifers, which cannot take away sin. 
Every other topic, I think, will be found sub- 
ordinate to this, and will derive its light from 
this central idea. It divides itself into two 
parts. From 8:1 to 9:11 the main thought 
is that Christ has entered as High Priest into 
the heavenly sanctuary with his own expiatory 
blood. From 9:11 to 10: 18 the main thought 
is that the offering of the blood of Christ, un- 
like the symbolical and oft-repeated offerings 
of the earthly priests, is efficacious, final, and 
forever. Let us analyze from 8:1to9: 11. 

(a) As a royal Melchisedec Priest, Christ 
has taken his seat at the right hand of God, 
and as Levitical High Priest he has gone into 
the heavenly tabernacle. (1, 2.) 

(6) As such a High Priest, Christ must of 
necessity have sumething to offer. (3.) 

(c) So vitally connected are these two, the 
priesthood and the offering, that on earth 
there would be no place for his priesthood, as 
there exist already there those who make the 
offerings of the law, and whose prerogatives 
are inviolate. (4.) 

(d) But, in fact, he 7s a High Priest, and 
can, therefore, make offerings, because he has 


lavagépew is used of offering up himself on the eross; mpoodépew, of bringfng his blood as an offering 


into the sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Now of the things which we have spoken this is 
a’ the sum: We have such a high priest, who is set 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in tie 
heavens ; 


1 Or, Now to sum up what we are saying: We have, etc...... 2 Gr. upon. 


1 1Now 2in the things which we are saying the 
chief point ts this; We have such a high priest, 
who sat down on the right hand of the throne of 


the true tabernacle and the true priesthood, of 
which theirs were but a shadow, and a priest- 
hood as much better than theirs as is the cove- 
nant, of which he is the Mediator, better than 
theirs. (5, 6.) 

(e) For that it is better than the first (this 
subordinately and in passing) is clear from its 
having superseded it. For God, having found 
the first inefficacious, replaces it by a new, and 
the former one becomes antiquated and expires. 
(7-13.) 

(f) But that First Covenant (for to see how 
the New is organized, we must look back to 
that, its copy; and to see what the new High 
Priest must offer, we must look back and see 
what the old one offered) had its ordinances of 
service, and its sanctuary consisting of two 
tabernacles, an outer or more common, and an 
inner and holier one. (9: 1-6.) 

(g) Now in the outer sanctuary the priests 
performed constant ministrations, but into this 
inner sanctuary the high priest went alone once 
a year, not without blood—he carried in there 
the blood of slaughtered victims, symbolically, 
though not really, expiatory of sin. (6-10.) 

(h) We see, then, what is demanded of our 
High Priest. It is blood. And as his is the 
true, and not the symbolical priesthood, as he 
is in the genuine, and not the copied sanctuary, 
he must offer blood that is really, and not 
symbolically, cleansing. He brings his own. 
(11-14. ) 

Thus the author has advanced, by an almost 
straight line and with a steady step, to his 
object. If he has apparently deviated, it was 
but apparently. Verses 7-13 of chapter 8 are 
merely an incidental (incidental to the present 
argument,though vital asa part of the entire dis- 
cussion) carrying out of the reason why Christ 
can be a High Priest; namely, that he has the 
true priesthood of the New Covenant by which 
the former has been superseded on account of 
its inadequacy. So 9: 1-10 is a provisional 
examination of such features of that Old Cove- 


1 A summary of ‘ the things which we have said,’ would 
require émi Tos eipnucvors, not Tois Aevouevors. Still less, 


nant as bear directly on the high priest's func- 
tion, in order to deduce then. e the functions 
of the High Priest of the New Covenant in the 
true tabernacle, and especially to as-ertain 
what it is that he must offer. Then 9: 11-14, 
15-28, declaring the cleansing efficacy of his 
blood, closes the second topic propounded in 
the author's brief triple thesis (6:20), ‘Afterthe 
order of Melchisedec,’ ‘high priest,’ ‘forever.’ 
The third, embraced in the emphatic term 
‘forever,’ though certainly all along implied 
in every feature of Christ’s work, may perhaps 
(with Delitzsch) be regarded as forming the 
special keynote to 10: 1-18, where the formal 
discussion closes. 

(a) As a royal Melchisedec Priest, Christ 
has taken his seat at the right hand of God, 
and as Levitical High Priest, he has gone into 
the heavenly tabernacle. (1-8.) 

1. Now of the things, etc.—And as a 
capital point in regard to what we are say- 
ing (literally, in regard to what is being 
said ; equivalent to, the topic under discussion). 
‘ Chief, leading, capital point’ (cepdAacov) is here 
far better than the other meaning, ‘sum,’ or 
‘summing up,’ as in the Common Version. 
This latter meaning, indeed, would not be 
wholly inappropriate, inasmuch as verses 1, 2 
look both backward and forward, and may be 
regarded as exhibiting substantially the whole 
doctrine of Christ’s priesthood—ver. 1 in its 
Melchisedec, ver. 2 in its Levitical aspect. 
This, however, is equally embraced in the 
rendering, ‘chief or capital point,’ which is 
apparently what the author would express. 
We have such a high priest—that is, ‘such’ 
as Iam about to describe; ‘such’ (rovdros) here 
looking forward, as at 7: 26 it looks back— 
who is set (took his seat) on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens. Identical in meaning with 1; 3, 
but intentionally more full and formal in ex- 
pression. There it is stated incidentally as a 
fact; here it is laid down formally as a signifi- 


can it be rendered, as by some, ‘In addition to what has 


been said’ («pds rois eipnucvots). 
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2 A minister of the sanctuary, and of the true taber- | 2 the Majes 


nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. | 

3 For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifices: wherefore it is of necessity that this man 
have somewhat also to offer. 


ty in the heavens, a minister of }the sanc- 

tuary, Aer f of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
3 pitched, not man. For every high priest is ap- 
pointed to offer both gifts and sacrifices: wherefore 
it is necessary that this high priest also have some- 


1 Or, holy things. 


cant and vital fact connected with the priest- 
hood of our Lord. It is the more literal 
statement of that which is put more figur- 
atively, and with reference to Christ’s anti- 
Levitical priesthood, in the following verse. 
2. A minister—(Acrovpyds), public servant, 
or, functionary ; in the classics, the bearer of 
a public office; in the Septuagint, sometimes, 
‘tone rendering priestly service,’’ ‘a priest to 
render offerings,’ Neh. 10: 39, so Rom. 15: 16; 
and here the term is so applied to Christ—of 
the sanctuary and of the true (genuine) 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and 
not (a) man. ‘The sanctuary’ here clearly 
denotes the ‘holy of holies,’ ‘the part within 
the vail,’ in which, in the earthly tabernacle, 
was the special symbol of God’s presence, and 
which, therefore, in the archetypal, the heav- 
enly tabernacle, denotes that immediate pres- 
ence itself. As King, Christ sits at the right 
hand of the throne of God; as Priest, he 
ministers in the heavenly holy of holies, in 
the perpetual presence of God. Both expres- 
sions are mere figures drawn from earthly 
objects. His sharing God’s throne denotes, 
symbolically, his sharing God’s sovereign 
power; his being in the heavenly sanctuary 
denotes his being in the immediate and abso- 
lute, not the symbolical, presence of God. He 
ministers there, not as occasionally entering, 
but perpetually abiding. ‘ The genuine taber- 
nacle,’ the real, original, archetypal tabernacle 
(not adnéys, true, not false; but adAndués, made 
of truth, real, genuine, not counterfeit, and 
not acopy). God is the ‘true God’ (aandrws), 
in contrast with spurious gods, idols; God is 
true (adnOys) as a Being who will not utter 
falsehood. The upper sanctuary was the ar- 
chetypal sanctuary, of which the earthly one 
was but a copy, as Christ was the true Priest 
whom the earthly priest but typified. The 
words ‘true, genuine tabernacle’ are here 
exegetical of ‘sanctuary.’ The Mosaic taber- 
nacle was divided into two parts—the outer 
tabernacle, and the inner sanctuary; but the 
whole went under the general name of taber- 
nacle; and as it would be contrary to all 
propriety to represent our Lord as ministering 


in the outer tabernacle, the word can be taken 
here only in its general sense, and all specula- 
tions as to what in the heavenly tabernacle 
corresponded to the first, or outer one of the 
earthly, are here, at least, entirely out of 
place. Only an artificial exegesis can find 
here any allusion to that first tabernacle, and, 
therefore, to any of the numerous objects 
which it has been distorted into symbolizing. 
Christ appears ministering in the true taber- 
nacle, not the copy; in the heavenly sanctuary, 
not the earthly; dwelling perpetually in the 
real presence of God, instead of entering at 
distant intervals into his symbolical presence. 
The tabernacle which a man pitched is the 
material, visible tabernacle of Moses. That 
which the Lord pitched is the invisible, hea- 
venly tabernacle. Like all the elements of 
the New Dispensation (see 12: 18-27), it is 
purely spiritual. 

(6) As such a High Priest, Christ must of 
necessity have something to offer. (3.) 

3. For every high priest is ordained 
(appointed) to offer [both] gifts and sacri- 
fices: wherefore it is of necessity that also 
this (high priest, or, this one) have some= 
what also to offer (literally, something 
which he may offer). The ‘For’ is proleptic: 
the thought outruns the expression. The 
writer’s mind is filled with the idea that 
Christ is in the heavenly sanctuary to make 
a high priestly offering. The ‘for’ responds 
to and generalizes this latent thought, ‘ For 
every high priest is constituted to offer gifts,’ 
etc.; and then, having generalized the idea 
from the special case in question, the writer 
naturally turns round and deduces the special 
case from the general fact. In more strictly 
logical form, it would run, ‘‘ And, as every 
high priest is constitutea to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, therefore it is necessary,’’ etc. But 
the thought is clear, and is but a repeti- 
tion of the statement of 5:1, which gives 
the essential function of the high priest, 
and to which Stuart regards it as now return- 
ing. It is in some sense a return to it, but in 
the writer's direct course of argument. He 
has unfolded the Melchisedec elements of 
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4 For if he were on earth, he should not be a priest, | 4 what to offer. Now if he were on earth, he w: 
4 r C é 5 ould not 
Panes chet there are priests that offer gifts according P Lape priest at all, seeing there are those who offer the 
18 Sie PL A ck yo Or i Oe a gC gifts according to the law; who serve that which is 


Christ’s Sacerdotal office, he proceeds now to [snere would be no place for his priesthood, as 
develop its Levitical element. But a more there exist already there those who make the 
important matter is the logical connection of | offerings of the law, and whose prerogatives 
the verse with the context. None of the in-|are inviolate. (4.) 
terpreters, as it seems to me, have fully| 4. For if (indeed)—so imperative is this ne- 
apprehended it. De Wette unhesitatingly | cessity of his having, as High Priest, something 
charges it with breaking in upon and disturb-|to offer—he were on earth, he should 
ing the course of the thought. Liinemann |(wowld) not [even] be a priest. Thereis no 
regards it as an incidental remark to justify |stress to be laid on the use of ‘priest’ for ‘high 
the term Aecrovpyés. Bengel, with others, would | priest’ (as if the meaning were, ‘so far from 
enclose it in a parenthesis. Tholuck regards | being a High Priest, he would not even be a 
it as introduced but to be crowded out by |priest’). The use of ‘priest’ here is purely 
other ideas. Even Delitzsch fails to make |incidental, the generic idea being put for the 
the connection clear. If our analysis, pre-|specific; the emphasis is on ‘would not even 
viously given, is correct, it is precisely in its|6e.’ The mention of the vital necessity that 
place. It is no disturbing, no ineidental idea, |he, as high priest, bring offerings, suggests the 
nothing to be shut up in parentheses, but inquiry, how he can be a priest at all, which 
is really, precisely the capital thought of the |of course finds its explanation in the fact that 
writer, that to which the statement of the |he is not on earth in the copied, but in heaven 
previous verse was but subsidiary, and that of |in the archetypal, tabernacle. The ‘for,’ then, 
which all clear on to9: 14, and, in fact, to 10:18, |looks back to the preceding clause, ‘necessary 
_ is only illustrative. Why is Christ minister |that he have something to offer’; the particle 
in the heavenly sanctuary? It is that he may |(uév) looks forward (as always), and finds its 
have something to offer. What makes the |correlative at ver. 6, but in fact} (yuri sé), Sees 
utility of his ministry there? It is that he |ing that there are (since there exist) those 
has something to offer. What itis the author | who offer gifts according tothelaw. Being 
proceeds by gradually prepared steps to un- |(évtwv = since there are), emphatic in position. 
fold. He is there to offer his own expiatory |The ‘gifts’ here are equivalent to ‘gifts and 
blood, in the conception of the Epistle, the |sacrifices’ of the verse preceding, which stand 
whole pith of his priesthood, and of his work |for the whole body of offerings required by the 
of salvation. Of course, this takes for granted |law. The Levitical order would not be super- 
the previous sacrifice us its necessary condi- |seded without a reason, and no reason could 
tion. We are not, then (with De Wette), to jexist until he came who should fulfill all that 
render ‘It was necessary,’ instead of the logi- |it prefigured. 
cal copula, ‘Itis necessary’; nor (with Liine-| (d) But, in fact, he is a High Priest, and 
mann) to render, “should have offered,” jcan, therefore, make offerings, because he has 
making it refer to Christ’s earthly sacrifice, the true tabernacle and the true priesthood, of 
instead of his heavenly priesthood. This is a | which theirs were but a shadow, and a priest- 
complete perversion of the author’s idea. The | hood as much better than theirs as is the cove- 
high priest in the sanctuary, and there under | nant, of which he is the Mediator, better than 
the necessary conditions of bringing an ex-|theirs. (5, 6.) 
piatory offering, is here his theme. 5. Who, etc.—the Levitical priests—not only 
(c) So vitally connected are these two, the | designates but characterizes them, such persone 
priesthood and the offering, that on earth | as (oirwes) minister to a copy and shadow 


1The clause ef wév yap— ov8 av Fv, for if to be sure—| offering the gifts of the law; there is a priesthood or- 
neither would he be, implies that there is a supposition | dained, whose functions must not be encroached upon. 
under which his thesis would not hold, which would | The very form of construction, however, implies that 
even exclude the consideration of it. This supposition | the case thus supposed does noéf exist. Christ is not on 
must first be disposed of. That is the supposition of his | earth, and therefore he can bea priest, and offer sacri- 
being on earth. There thcre is full provision made for | fices without violating established institutions. 
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heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God 
when he was about to make the tabernacle: for, See, 
saith he, éhat thou make all things according to the 
pattern shewed to thee in the mount. 


(Cx. VILL. 


a copy and shadow of the heavenly things, even as 
Moses is warned of God when he is about to 1 make 
the tabernacle: for, See, saith he, that thou make all 
things according to the pattern that was shewed thee 


1 Or, complete. 


of the heavenly [sanctuary] (ayiwv understood 
With érovpaviwy), They are such as minister to 
a tabernacle which is a mere representative 
copy (énodetyue)! of the true. Their ministry is 
merely prefigurative, and ready to yield when 
the thing signified comes in place of the sign. 
The author accomplishes a double purpose. 
He shows why Christ could not be a priest on 
earth, and why he can be one in heaven. The 
earthly ranks are filled up. The earthly 
sphere of service is pre-occupied; but that 
sphere is itself merely shadowy and transi- 
tory, and there is yet room for him who real- 
izes the significance of that priesthood, and 
for him alone. As Moses was admon- 
ished, etc.—that is, hath been instructed of 
God when about to complete the tabernacle. 
This is added in illustration of the character 
which he has just assigned to the earthly tab- 
ernacle, as being but a copy and adumbration 
or shadowy image of the heavenly. (Ex. 25: 40.) 
For, See, saith he, that thou make all 
things according to (after) the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount. The Mosaic 
tabernacle was made after a model. How this 
pattern was shown to Moses it is idle curiously 
to inquire; nor would there have arisen any 
question about it but for the rhetorical use to 
which the author puts it, making it very natu- 
rally, as it came from God on Mount Sinai, 
stand, not for the literal pattern of the taber- 
nacle to be made, but as representative of the 
ilivine ideas which that tabernacle was to sym- 
bolize. There can really be no doubt that 
there was shown to Moses in vision, or with 
the bodily eye, an exact model of the structure 
which he was to rear, and which model he was 
precisely to imitate. This is all that seems to 
be meant by the passage in Exodus, and all 
which I suppose our author believed it to 
mean. He hasindeed madea figurative appli- 
cation of the language, as if the tabernacle 
which Moses saw in the Mount was the real, 


original heavenly tabernacle, in which the 
Lord now ministers. I cannot, however, sup- 
pose either that any such thing was implied in 
Exodus, or that he considered it to be, or sup- 
posed himself to be doing anything more 
than merely accommodating a passage to 
which he never would have dreamed of 
giving the force of an argument. God made 
that tabernacle on Mount Sinai of which 
the tabernacle of Moses was an earthly and 
material copy. How natural, in the way of 
rhetorical illustration, to transfer in idea this 
divine original to the spiritual tabernacle, in 
which our Lord ministers, and which both the 
one and the other merely typified! How nat- 
ural, I say, without supposing for a moment 
that the writer was doing more than merely 
employing an illustration, and addressing an 
argument to the imagination rather than to 
the reason! How natural to express the sub- 
ordinate and copied character of the Levitical 
tabernacle by a reference to the direction, 
‘See thou make all after the pattern shewed 
thee in the mount’! And nothing more strik- 
ingly illustrates the routine character of much 
of our exegesis than the numerous endeavors 
of interpreters, taking this as a literal and pro- 
saic proof, to find how this heavenly, arche- 
typal tabernacle was revealed to Moses, and 
what heavenly elements corresponded to the 
several parts of the earthly structure. The 
figurative language of the author is appropri- 
ate and beautiful, so long as we hold to the 
figure, and do not undertake to convert rhet- 
oric into logic. When we come to the actual 
facts of the case we cannot for a moment sup- 
pose that there is or was any actual outer and 
inner sanctuary in heaven, corresponding to 
the separate compartments of the tabernacle. 
This was expressive; not of topographical, but 
of moral and spiritual facts and relations. It 
was a figure for the time then existing. The 
vail hanging between the: outer and inner 


l'yrdéderyua is somewhat difficult to define exactly. 
"Yrodeikvume, to place under the eyes, or to show in sub- 
ordination to something, as its pattern, for example, or 
copy ; or to show faintly, The preposition may give either 
of these modifications. Hence, umddecyna, something 


placed under the eyes, a sign, token; or something shown 
subserviently to another, its pattern or its copy; or 
something shown faintly (i764), as an outline, sketch, faint 
representation. Hither copy or faint representaion, would 
answer here. 
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6 But now hath he obtained a more excellent minis-| 6 in the mount. But now hath he obtained a minisiry 


_ try, by how much also he is the mediator of a better 
covenant, which was estavlished upon better promises. 


the more excellent, by how much ulso he is the medi- 
ator of a better covenant, which hath been enacted 


sanctuary, and excluding all but the high 
priest, and him at all but widely separated 
times, from the inner, indicated, as the author 
himself assures us, that the way into the Holi- 
est of All had not yet been opened to man. 
It indicated simply that for man as a sinner, 


without atonement and pardon, there was no | 


true access to God. It embodied an idea. It 
represented a state of things existing on earth, 
not in heaven, and a state of things which 
was done away in the death of Christ. The 
thoroughly symbolical character of the whole 
is shown by the description of the vail, which 
was, says the writer, the flesh of Christ. The 
meaning of this is evident. The death of 
Christ was necessary in order to break down 
the wall which separates man from God. At 
his crucifixion the vail of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom, and the 
separating barrier which his offering in the 
flesh was necessary to remove might be easily 
“said to consist in his flesh; for the as yet un- 
broken body of Christ, like the as yet unrent 
vail of the tabernacle and temple, was between 
man and God. The inner tabernacle, ther, as 
well as the outer one, can have no other than 
a moral significance. And with the dying 
and rising of Christ, the grand idea expressed 
by the outer one belongs to the past. All 
efforts to find it in Christ’s human body, in 
his life on earth (Ebrard), in the lower hea- 
vens (De Wette, Liinemann, etc.), in Christ’s 
glorified body (Hofmann), in the heaven of 
glorified saints (Delitzsch), in Christ’s mysti- 
cal body (an attempted union of the two last 
ideas by Alford), are a waste of ingenuity. 
That Christ’s earthly body, or his life on 
earth, is the outer tabernacle, needs to be re- 
futed by no argument. That his glorified 
body is the outer tabernacle is worse than idle 
fancy; it is simply monstrous. For it is pre- 
cisely in his glorified body that he dwells in 
the inner sanctuary, and his glorified body 
never existed until after the outer sanctuary 
had been annihilated by his vail-rending 
death. To convert the lower heavens into the 
outer tabernacle is to transform an important 
spiritual symbol into a lesson in topography. 
The explanation which might make nearest 
-approach to plausibility is that of Delitzsch, 


which makes the outer tabernacle represent 
the heaven of the saints (including, perhaps, 
the people of God on earth), who, like the 
Levitical priesthood, were kept from the more 
immediate presence of God, and served him at 
an awful distance, until Christ broke down 
the separating barrier, and brings them into 
actual nearness to God. Just so soon, how- 
ever, as we localize this idea, and make the 
outer tabernacle a part of the heavenly ar- 
rangements, we confuse and destroy the figure. 
The priest passed through the outer into the 
inner tabernacle; but Christ could not pass 
through the outer into the inner tabernacle on 
high, for that outer tabernacle had ceased to 
exist. It, or the great fact which it symbol- 
ized, was done away at his death. The sepa- 
rating vail, with its solemn and dread signifi- 
cance, had hung from the time of Moses to 
the scene of Calvary, and then it was rent in 
twain; and if the Jews replaced it, they per- 
formed an act of gratuitous wickedness. 

6. But now—(vvvi 8€), as the case actually 
stands; (vvvi, logical), instead of being on the 
earth, and ministering to a copy and shadow 
of the true tabernacle, or being where he 
could only so minister—hath he obtained a 
more excellent ministry—higher priestly 
service—by how much also he is the me= 
diator of a better covenant which was 
established (hath been instituted) upon 
better promises. The problem, then, sug- 
gested above how Christ cowld be a priest and 
havesomething to offer without violating estab- 
lished institutions, is resolved. He could be 
30, because he comes in with a New Covenant, 
which supersedes the Old, and he is Priest in 
the heavenly archetypal sanctuary, which has 
replaced its earthly semblance. And now to 
find what he has to offer, what is the nature of 
his service, we must look back to that covenant 
which his has superseded, and see what were 
the typical offerings of its typical priesthood. 
This would naturally be the author’s next topic. 
He would proceed to deduce from the nature 
of the offering of the Jewish high priest the 
nature of the offering brought by Christ. But 
this is postponed to the next chapter. The 
mention of Christ’s better priesthood, with its 
better covenant and better promises, leads the 
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7 For if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second. 

8 For finding fault with them, he saith, Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and with the house 
of Judah: 


7 upon better promises. For if that first covenant had 
been faultless, then would no place have been sought 
8 for asecond. For! finding fault with them, he saith, 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
That I will 2make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah ; 


1 Some ancient authorities read finding fault with it he saith unto them...... 2 Gr. accomplish. 


author to pause a moment in the immediate 
train of argument to show why that Old Cove- 
nant has been superseded, and wherein consist 
the better promises of the New. 

(e) For that the New is better than the first 
(this subordinately and in passing) is clear 
from its having superseded it. For God, hay- 
ing found the first inefficacious, replaces it by 
a new, and the former one becomes antiquated 
and expires. (7-13.) 

These verses which illustrate this point might 
have been omitted without injury to the imme- 
diate argument; but they are vital to the gen- 
eral subject, and though strictly a digression, 
are by no means an unwarranted digression. 

7. For if that first covenant, etc.—that 
first one were faultless, there would not be 
sought a place forasecond. Here, as at 7:11, 
the author reasons to the imperfection of the 
first from the fact of its supersedure. Bleek 
somewhat fancifully finds this ‘place’ for the 
Second Covenant in the ‘heart’ as distin- 
guished from the tablets of stone on which the 
older was engraved. But there is no necessity 
for such refining. The simple and obvious 
import of the language is that, apart from the 
imperfection of the First, there would have 
been no demand for the Second; no room 
would have been sought for it by the abroga- 
tion of the First. The one cannot come without 
displacing the other. 

8-12. An extended citation of a celebrated 
passage from Jer. 31; 81-34, which, connected 
immediately in its origin with the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, yet has unquestioned 
ultimate reference to the times of the Messiah. 
Like most of the Messianic prophecies, it stands 
originally connected with a subordinate local 
event, and, like them, passes beyond that 
event to the great theme and scope of all 
prophecy, the Messianic epoch and salvation. 
Although the passage is here subordinate to 
the author's immediate purpose (Christ’s heay- 


enly priesthood in connection with the better 
Covenant) it is too weighty in its testimony to 
the superiority of the New Covenant to the 
Old, to allow of its being passed over. The 
quotation is from the Septuagint, with slight 
verbal variations. 

8. For—jinding fault [with it] he saith 


to them. Or, ‘‘ For finding fault with them, 


he saith.” Either construction has authority, 
and perhaps nearly equally balanced. If we 
read the accusative (atrovs),1 the second con- 
struction, ‘finding fault with them, he saith’ 
is the only possible one. If the dative (avrois),2 
we may render still ‘ finding fault with them’ 
(constructing uézdouat with the dative), or more 
easily ‘ finding fault [with it] he saith to them.’ 
This latter has slightly against it the posi- 
tion of the dative (aizois), which unless 
emphatic would naturally follow the ‘he 
saith’ (Aéye). But, on the other hand, the 
correspondence between the words ‘ faultless’ 
and ‘finding fault with’ (dueurros and peudd- 
wevos), already makes it natural to apply the 
‘finding fault’ rather to the covenant than to 
the persons, and creates a strong presumption 
in favor of the former construction. Besides, 
as Stuart justly observes (after Theophylact, 
Grotius, etc.), the passage, in its Old Testament 
connection, is the one in which God is talking 
tenderly and graciously, rather than reproach- 
fully, to his people, and throwing the blame 
of their conduct rather on the inadequacy of 
the covenant than on their perverseness. With 
some hesitation, therefore (against Delitzsch 
and others), I prefer the former construction. 
We may, indeed, render ‘finding fault, he 
saith to them,’ and leave it undecided whether 
the object of the censure is people or covenant. 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make (accomplish—literally, 
‘there come days and I will. accomplish,’ 
by a familiar Hebraism) a new covenant 
With (upon) the house of Israel and the 


1 With § * A D* K P, etc., followed by Lachmann, Tischendorf (Ed. 8), Westcott and Hort. 


2 With Ne D* * * E L, etc., Chrysostom. 
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9 Not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers, in the day when I tcok them by the hand 
to lead them out of the land of Egypt; because they 
continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them 
not, saith the Lord. 

10 For this is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts: and I will be to them a God, and they shall be 
to me a people: 


9 Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers 

In the day that 1 took them by the hand tuo 
lead them forth out of the land of Egypt; 

For they continued not in my covenant, 

And I regarded them not, saith the Lord. 

For this is the covenant that 1I will make with 
the house of Israel | 

After those days, saith the Lord; 

I will put my laws into their mind, 

And on their heart also will I write them: 

And I will be to them a God, 

And they shall be to me a people: 


1 Gr. I will covenant. 


house of Judah. The author has substi- 
tuted for the Septuagint, ‘I will institute with 
the house’ (datijocouct + oixw), another expres- 
sion, ‘I will accomplish upon the house’ 
He has, however, 
merely substituted a different rendering, given 
elsewhere by the Septuagint for the same 
original expression. He has probably made 
the variation designedly (De Wette) in order 
to bring out the idea of accomplishment in 
connection with the New Covenant. 
9. Negative characteristic of the New Cove- 
nant: Not according to the covenant that 
-I made (émoinca; Septuagint, deGeunv) with 
their fathers in the day when I took 
them by the hand (émAaBéo@a, took hold of 
for the purpose of succoring and rescuing; 
see similar idea 2: 16) to lead them (forth) 
out of the land of Egypt. This indicates 
clearly the Mosaic Covenant formed in the 
wilderness. The reference to the circumstances 
of its formation—when God rescued them 
from their Egyptian bondage—was designed, 
by reminding the people how much grace 
attended the formation of that covenant, to 
enhance their conception of the grace included 


(cuvtecdéow emi rav olxov). 


in a covenant which shall set that aside as | 


inadequate to answer God’s gracious purposes. 
That was a covenant made in the day when 
he lifted them from their Egyptian bondage. 
How gracious, then, shall be the Dispensation 
which shall annul and supersede that as inop- 
erative and worthless! Because they con- 
tinued not (did not abide) in my covenant, 
and [regarded them not (disregarded them), 
saith the Lord. The emphasis of the origi- 
nal, with its emphatic pronouns, does not quite 
re-appear in the version; ‘ They did not abide,’ 
ete., and J in turn neglected them. This is 
added as showing the inadequacy of the cove- 
nant. It could not hold either of the parties, 
though—in each case, respectively—for differ- 


ent reasons, It could not enforce its obliga- 
tions on the people, and, as it were, compelled 
God to withdraw his favor from a covenant- 
breaking people. Nay, with inexpressible 
tenderness, as if the heart of God were melting 
within him, he, as it were, takes part of the 
blame to himself, and finds fault with a cove- 
nant which left it possible for the people to 
disobey him, and, on the other hand, for him 
to neglect and disregard the people. 

10. For (because) this is the covenant 
which I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord. 
‘This’ is here equivalent to such, of such a 
nature ; namely, As I am about to describe. 
‘Because,’ then, is here used in its strictly 
appropriate sense. God is going to justify his 
use of the term ‘new’ in its application to the 
covenant which he will hereafter form with 
the people of Israel, and to show why it really 
is a New Covenant. The remainder of the 
verse may be thus given: Giving my laws into 
their understanding [will I make it], and upon 
their hearts will I inseribe them. The above 
is, perhaps, the simplest mode of completing 
the participial construction, although it may 
be constructed as follows: ‘Giving my laws,’ 
ete., ‘also upon their hearts will I inscribe 
them.’ This, however, makes a difference in 
the emphasis of the two clauses which seems 
foreign to the purpose of the author. The 
construction may be a simple anacolouthon. 
Here is one of the ‘better promises’ of the 
New Covenant—the promise of an inward 
spiritual influence, which shall secure obedi- 
ence, and make the Covenant effective. A 
consequence of this immediately follows: 
And I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be tome a people. (Exod. 6:7, 2 Cor. 6:16.) 
Here is promised the establishing of intimate 
and confidential relations between God and 
his people. which cannot be broken up, being 
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11 And they shall not teach every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for all shall know me, from the least to the 
greatest. : } 

12 For [ will be merciful to their unrighteousness, 
and their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more. 

13 In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the 
first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away. 


11 And they shall not teach every man his fellow- 
citizen, 


And every man his brother, saying, Know the 


ord : 
For all shall know me, 
From the least to the greatest of them. 
12 For I will be merciful to their iniquities, 
And their sins will I remember no more. 
13 In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the 
first old. But that which is becoming old and wax- 
eth aged is nigh unto vanishing away. 


guaranteed by the living spiritual power at- 
tendant on the Covenant. The Old Covenant 
established this relation between God and his 
people outwardly. But it could not make it 
inward, and, therefore, could not_make it 
permanent. ; 

li. And they shall not teach every man 
his neighbour (fellow citizen), and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: 
for (because) all shall (wil/) know me, from 
the least tothe greatest of them (literally, 
from the small unto the great one of them). 
This is the second of the better promises of the 
New Covenant. Its import is that they shall 
not need to teach one another, because ‘‘ they 
shall all be taught of God.’’ God will write 
his law upon the heart, and instill it into the 
mind, and thus not leave them to the doubtful 
and unsatisfactory processes of human instruc- 
tion. The Divine Spirit will impart to all his 
direct illuminations. This of course marks the 
intrinsic and essential character of the New 
Covenant, as promising and securing to its 
subjects large and immediate spiritual influ- 
ence—its ideal character and tendency, which 
will be realized just in proportion as it accom- 
plishes its work, and fully so when the ‘‘ people 
shall be all righteous.”’ 

12. The third better promise of the New 
Covenant. Because (not yép for, giving the 
logical reason of the preceding statement: 
but on because, assigning the efficient cause of 
the preceding fact: as if he said, ‘‘ And this 
shall be, because,” etc.). LT will be merciful, 
ete.—that is, propitious, gracious toward their 
acts of unrighteousness, and their sins will I 
remember no more. This completes the cata- 
logue of the blessed prerogatives of the New 
Covenant; those better promises which give | 
it its superiority over the Old. The inward | 
constraining power of God's love; a universal 
opening of the heart to those teachings of God 
which will supersede the laborious teachings | 
of men, and make divine knowledge univer- | 
sal; and finally a full and free remission of'! 


| offer. 


sins,—are the elements which make’up the 
better promises of the better Covenant. 

13. The logical inference from the designa- 
tion New Covenant. In that he saith (in 
saying a new [covenant]), he hath made 
the first old (antiquated)—he has put it into 
the category of antiquated things. The logi- 
cal connection is put for the efficient connec- 
tion. God's using the term new is equivalent 
to making that old which the new displaces. 
Now, etc. ; and that which is becoming anti- 
quated and growing old is near to disappear- 
ing, is on the verge of extinction, is ready to 
vanish away. This verse puts the seal on the 
language which declares the imperfection of 
the First Covenant, and its abrogation to give 
place to a better, and to a better mediating 
priesthood. The author has disposed of the 
question how and under what conditions this 
new and glorious Melchisedec Priest could be 
inaugurated and perform his priestly functions. 
He could not be so on earth, because there is 
already a regularly constituted priesthood to 
offer the gifts and sacrifices of the law. He 
could be so only by taking the heavenly and 
antitypical instead of the merely typical priest- 
hood, and with this the heavenly throne, in- 
stead of the earthly and shadowy sanctuary. 
And this he could do, because he comes in 
with a better Covenant which supersedes the 
Old, by prerogatives admirably illustrated in 
the citation from Jeremiah. The Old Cove- 
nant, then, has passed away, and with it the old 
priesthood, and the way is now prepared for 
returning to the thesis of ver. 8; namely, that 
the High Priest of the New Covenant in the 
heavenly sanctuary must have something to 
Of this he has not in his temporary 
digression lost sight, and he now returns to it 
by inquiring into the arrangements of that 
priestly service under the Old Covenant, which, 
though imperfect and transitory, was yet 
typical of the higher service, and will indicate 
its nature. He sets forth first some general 
features of that antiquated Covenant with a 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HEN verily the first covenant had also ordinances of 
divine service, and a worldly sanctuary. 
2 For there was a tabernacle made; the first, wherein 
wus the candlestick, and the table, and the shewbread ; 
which is called the sanctuary. 


1 Now even the first covenant had ordinances of di- 
vine service, and its sanctuary, @ sanctuary of this 
2 world. For there was a tabernacle prepared, the 

first, wherein ! were the candlestick, and the table, 


and 2 the shew-bread ; which is called the Holy place. 


10r, are....... 2 Gr. the setting forth of the loaves. 


view to showing its dignity and glory, and 
thus embracing the excellency of the Cove- 
nant which has superseded it. All, however, 
is preliminary and subordinate to the grand 
point brought out at 9:7; namely, that the 
high priest entered at stated seasons the inner 
sanctuary not without blood, whence also 
comes out (ver. 11,12) what is the nature of the 
high priest’s offering on high. 


Ch. 9: (f) But that First Covenant (for to 
see how the New is organized, we must look 
back to that, its copy ; and to see what the new 
High Priest must offer, we must look back and 
see~what the old one offered) had its ordi-| 
» nances of service, and its sanctuary consisting | 
of two tabernacles, an outer or more common, 
and an inner and holier one. (9: 1-5.) 

1-5. Preliminary description of the taber- 
nacle. ' 

1. Then verily (now even) the first [cove- 
nant] had. We might, perhaps, bring out 
better the emphasis of the original by rendering 
a little freely, ‘‘There belonged, indeed now, 
also to the first [covenant].’’ The logical par- 
ticle (ody) connects with the preceding, and 
implies that to the First Covenant, though 
now antiquated and abrogated, we are still to | 
look for instruction regarding the nature of | 
the Second. Though but a copy, it resembled 
the original: though but a shadow, it repre- | 
sented the substance. The relation of the 
particle (uév, which, as always, looks forward, 
elxe ev, possessed, indeed) is a little difficult. 
It is not quite easy to decide whether it has its 
correlation in the particle in ver. 6 (S€¢, prop- 
erly “but” or ‘‘and,”’ not ‘‘now’’) or of ver. 11. 
The general thought seems to demand the 
latter, and when the author commenced the 
chapter the contrast in his mind was appar- 
ently not between the more worldly and non- | 
essential, and the more spiritual, elements in | 
this Covenant, but between its arrangements 


and those of the New. Butas he advances, this 


contrast between the more and less material 
features of the old tabernacle come more dis- 
tinctly into view, making a sort of double 
antithesis, partly between the structure and 
the priestly services of the old tabernacle, and 
partly and still more between these latter and 
those of the New. Thus, with Delitzsch, I 
incline to regard the former particle (uév) as 
having a double correlation both with ver. 6 
and 11, rather than with either separately. 
That originally in the author’s mind, however, 
I think was with ver. 11. Had (etxev) not in 
contrast to the present actual non-existence of 
the Old Covenant tabernacle and services 
(because although the ancient tabernacle did 
not exist, the temple worship which succeeded 
to it, did), but to the fact that the Old Cove- 
nant itself has become really antiquated and 
superseded, and has but a tolerated, not a 
legitimate existence. Ordinances of divine 
(priestly) service and its sanctuary of (be- 
longing to) this world, The Common Version, 
‘a worldly sanctuary,’ gives the general idea 
of the latter clause, but not the more precise 
shade of the original, in which ‘ worldly’ ap- 
pears either as an after-thought, ‘and had its 
sanctuary, namely, or although, a worldly 
one;’ orsimply as predicate; ‘and had its sanc- 
tuary belonging to the world; namely, the 
sanctuary which it had belonged to the world.’ 
It contrasts the sanctuary of the Old Cove- 
nant, the material Mosaic tabernacle, with its 
heavenly counterpart in which Christ minis- 
ters. The sanctuary is described immediately 
after, and the ordinances of priestly service 
in a very general way, so far as is necessary 
for the writer’s purpose, in verses 6, 7. 

2. For there was a tabernacle made 
(prepared)—constructed, fitted out, arranged. 
‘Tabernacle’ is here used to denote the 
whole structure embracing two subordinate 
tabernacles. The name, when used abso- 
lutely however, denotes the whole, without 
regard to its divisions. The first —‘the 
first,’ locally, to one entering, in distinc- 
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3 And after the second vail, the tabernacle which is| 3 And after the second veil, the tabernacle which ‘is 


called the holiest of all; 4 called the Holy of holies; having a Goluen laltar of 
4 Which had the golden censer, and the ark of the incense, and the ark of the covenant overlaid round 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was about with geld, wherein 2 was a golden pot holding 


the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that the manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the 
budded, and the tables of the covenant ; 


1 Or, censer.....- 2 Or, is. 


tion from the Holy of Holies. They were | hardly seem could be intended, unless we at- 
strictly two parts of the tabernacle—wheree | tribute (with many) to the author an ignorance 
in was (alike, re) the candlestick (the| of the arrangements of the sanctuary wholly 
candelabrum, bearing with its six arms, in-| incredible under the circumstances. Neither, 
cluding the shaft, seven candelabra, Exod. | then, of the two could the inner sanctuary be 
25 : 31-89; 87: 17-24)—and the table (of| said to ‘have,’ in the sense of actually con- 
acacia wood, overlaid with pure gold, Exod. | taining it. But either of them it might be said 
25 : 23-80) and the shewbread (setting forth | to have, in that both sustained an important 
of the loaves)—doubtless not the mere usage of | relation to it. The censer was actually used 
exhibiting the bread, but the bread actually | to carry incense into it: the altar was to stand 
exhibited, as the author is speaking of concrete | in front of the ark of the covenant (which 
objects. (Alford, Delitzsch.) Which [first| was behind the vail), between the candlestick 
tabernacle] is called the sanctuary—that is, | and the table, was sprinkled with blood on 
Holy [things.]1 the day of atonement, as well as the mercy 

3. And after (behind) the second vail (one | seat, and thus stands in a peculiar relation to 
vail hungin front of the door of the tabernacle, | the inner sanctuary. So also it is assigned 
Exod. 26 : 86, 37), the tabernacle which is | (1 Kings 6: 22) to the Holy of Holies (‘* The 
called the holiest of all, the Holy of Holies| altar that was by the oracle’’), a passage 
—a Hebraistic periphrasis for a superlative, ; which Keil and Delitzsch regard as explain- 
equivalent to the all holy, the holiest. Our} ing our passage and explained by it. Add to 
author, however, generally for brevity desig-|this that an article of so much importance 
nates this inner sanctury simply as ‘the holy,’ | would hardly be omitted in the enumeration 
‘the sanctuary’ (dy). of the leading objects in the sanctuary, while 

4. Which had, etc. (having a golden altar|in the general rhetorical: statement of the 
of incense), or, golden censer—for both these | author the local relation is of much less im- 
meanings are given to the word (é@vmarjpov), | portance than the moral, and we can hardly 
and it is difficult to decide between them.?| doubt that the ‘altar of incense’ and not the 
There is no golden censer mentioned in the | ‘censer’ is the object here spoken of. (Fora 
Law. only a shallow, brazen basin (called in| fuller discussion the reader is referred to 
the Septuagint rupeior, not dvucarjprov), employed | Bleek, Delitzsch, Alford, Moll, Farrar.) And 
by the high priest on the day of atonement, for | the ark of the covenant (Exod. 25: 10, seq.; 
taking incense from the altar. Later, how-|387: 1, seq.) overlaid round about, covered 
ever, we learn from the Mischna that a golden | round on all sides. (within and without) 
censer was employed on this day, and much| with gold. A chest of acacia wood, con- 
importance is attached to it. Still it could | tained not only in the inner sanctuary of the 
hardly have been kept in the Holy of Holies, | tabernacle, but also of the temple of Solomon, 
(as certainly the rvpeiov was not), and, therefore, | from which it disappeared when the temple 
it could be but in a loose sense said to belong | was sacked by the Chaldeans. In 2 Mace. 2: 
to it. But on the other hand, neither was the|1-8, the tabernacle, the ark, and the altar 
altar of incense in the Holy of Holies, but was} of incense are classed together. Wherein 
one of the prominent objects of the first taber- | (that is, in the ark) was the (a) golden 
nacle, and this, therefore, it at first would| pot having the manna. (Exod. 16: 32-36.) The 


1 The adjective is not ayia feminine agreeing with | but on the} other hand, @vurar#pov became common in 
sxnivn, but dye neuter plural, holy things, something | later Hellenistic writers, and is found in Philo. Jo- 
holy. sephus, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, ete., and might, 

* The form @votacryprov, with or without additions, therefore, well be so used by our author, 
is indeed used in the Septuagint for the incense altar, 
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5 And over it the cherubim of glory shadowing the 
mercy seat; of which we cannot now speak avtioulariy 
6 Now when these things were thus ordained, tbe 

priests went always into the first tabernacle, accomplish- 

ing the service uy Gud. 


5 tables of the covenant; and above it cherubim of 
glory overshadowing 1the mercy-seat; of which 
6 things we cannot now speak severally. Now these 
things having been thus prepared, the priests go in 
continually into the first tabernacie, accymplisbing 


1 Gr. the propitiatory. 


‘golden’ is not in the Hebrew, but is udded 
by the Septuagint. It is also not expressly 
stated in Exodus that it was to be placed 
in the ark, but laid up ‘before the Lord’ 
from which the other was inferred, and was so 
understood by the Rabbins. The statement 
_ (Kings 8:9; 2 Chron.5:10) that nothing was found 
in the ark in the temple but the tables of the 
covenant, proves nothing in regard to the 
original contents of the ark under Moses, un- 
less indeed, that something else was expected to 


be found there, and in so far it is confirmatory : 


of our passage. And Aaron’s rod that 
budded (blossomed). (Num.11:1-11.) This was 
to be laid up ‘before the testimony,” that is, 
before the tables of the covenant (Exod. 31:18), 
“whence the natural inference that it was in 
the ark. And the tables of the covenant 
—thé tables of stone which contained the Ten 
~ Commandments (2x04. 25:16) were to be placed 
in the ark, which, from its containing them, 
was called the ark of the covenant. 

5. And over (above) it—on the massive 
golden cover of the ark—the cherubim of 
glory, the symbolical fourfold animal forms, 
at its two extremities, facing each other, and 
looking down upon the cover which they 
overshadowed with their outspread wings. 


all the objects connected with the sanctuary} 
we cannot now speak particularly (sever- 
ally). This general notice of them answered 
the writer’s purpose. But why has he spoken 
of these details, which have no essential rela- 
tion to the argument? We may answer that 
in describing the interior of the tabernacle it 
was natural to mention briefly its chief objects 
of interest; but the especial purpose of the 
mention probably was—by showing with what 
objects of sacred interest the earthly taber- _ 
nacle was furnished, and thus with what dig- 
nity invested—to enhance the glory which 
‘must invest the upper and true, the ‘ greater 
and more perfect’ tabernacle. 

(g) Now in the outer sanctuary the priests 
performed constant ministrations, but into this 
innersanctuury the high priest went alone once 
a year, not without blood—he carried in there 


| the blood of slaughtered victims, symbolically, 


though not really expiatory of sin. (6-10.) 
6. Now when these, etc., and these things 
having been thus arranged, into the first tab- 
ernacle, indeed, the priests continually enter 
accomplishing the services. Of what time is 
the author speaking? Of the time now uactu- 
ally present to himself and his readers, and of 
the temple worship now actually existing; or 


They were called ‘‘cherubim of glory,’’ not | does he refer to the origin of the Levitical in- 
so much probably on account of their own | stitutions, and to the state of things connected 
glorious and shining forms, wrought of fine ‘with the tabernacle itself? It seems to me 
gold, as because they ministered to the glo-| most clearly the latter. I do not see how we 
rious Being who was ‘‘enthroned between; can escape from the obvious, and indeed 
the cherubim.’’ (1 Sam. 4:4; Ps. 99:°+ Isa. 66:1.) | express, import of the language of this passage, 
Shadowing the mercy seat. Shadowing! ‘‘These things having been thus arranged, 
with their wings the massive covering of the| into the first tapernacle, indeed, the priests 
ark, which covering, interposed, as it were, | continually enter.’’ It represents the one as 
between the glory of God above and the/| immediately and naturally following upon the 
tables of the covenant below, when sprinkled | other, and the reference of the whole to the 
over with the blood of the propitiatory sacri-| tabernacle worship is unmistakably clear. 
fice, was transformed from a cover for that| Nor can anything be more natural than that 
law which worketh the wrath of God into a/ the author in describing the arrangements of 
symbol of propitiation, a mercy seat, and| the Old Covenant worship should go back +o 
thus, as the divine footstool, became the place the primitive forms of the institution, and 
where the God of the covenant could and did exhibit them as they originally came fresh 
hold converse with the people of the cove-| from the prescription of Jehovah. Nor is this 
nant. (Exod. 25: 22; Lev. 16:2.) Of (concerning) | throwing back of himself into the past in the 
which things (not the cherubim merely, but | slightest degree uncommon or unnatural. It 
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7 But into the second went the high priest alone once| 7 the services; but into the second the high priest 


is one of the most frequent of figures, and is 
nowhere more appropriate than precisely in 
the present case. I do not, then, I confess, see 
how able commentators (as Ltinemann, 
Delitzsch, Alford) can suppose that the author 
is here speaking chronologically of the temple 
service as actually existing in his own time: 
how he can be supposed to have passed with so 
abrupt a bound, from his elaborate description 
of the Mosaic tabernacle, and that too with 
such a phrase as, ‘‘ And these things having 
been thus arranged,”’ to the temple worship of 
his own day. And this the more from the 
fact that the temple worship of his day, if ex- 
isting at all (as we suppose it was), existed 
illegitimately. The True Priest had come and 
displaced the old. The true sacrifice had 
been offered, and nullified the office of the old 
sacrifices. Christ had already entered into the 
true tabernacle, had rent at his death the vail 
which separates the outer from the inner 
sanctuary, and had abolished forever that 
state of things which that vail and that taber- 
nacle typified. To suppose then that the 
author has reference chronologically to the 
time now existing to himself and his readers, 
is to throw the whole passage into inextricable 
confusion. For nothing can be clearer than 
that he is describing the normal state of things 
under the Old Covenant, and the old priest- 
hood. He is showing its significance and its 
imperfections. He is showing that it symbol- 
ized a state of things which was to be done 
away by the sacrifice and Priest of the New 
Covenant. But that sacrifice has now been 
offered : that Priest has now taken his place in 
the heavenly sanctuary; the rites of Judaism 
have but a waning, doubtful, and illegitimate 
existence. According to the interpretation 
which I am opposing, the Holy Spirit has not 
(ver.8) even yet in the time of the author, 
shown the way into the Holiest of All, which, 
however, most assuredly was made manifest 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
Verses 9, 10, also clearly point to a normal, 
established condition of things before the com- 
ing of Christ, and one which was to be done 
away by hiscoming. The whole passage, there- 
fore, from ver. 1 to ver. 10 must, it seems to 
me, be interpreted of the tabernacle worship as 


Moses; simply because the author chooses to 
take Judaism in its original and purest form ; 
and to him the subsequent transfer of the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle to the temple is a thing 
of no moment. He is not dealing with the 
successive, chronological stages of Judaism ; 
he simply takes it in its primitive, normal, 
character. To charge him with ignorance of 
the transfer of the tabernacle to the temple 
service, as Bleek and others have done; or 
with ignorance of the actual state of things, as 
not knowing that the original contents of the 
ark did not exist in the later temple, is simply 
to misconceive utterly his point of view, and _ 
then make the ignorance of the interpreter the 
ground for an imputation of ignorance on the 
author. For this oft-repeated charge against 
the author of ignorance regarding the arrange- 
ments of the temple at Jerusalem, there is not 
in this passage, carefully examined, the 
shadow of a ground. He has. made no ap- 
proach to an intimation that the actual taber- 
nacle service existed in his own day, and far 
less, that the original contents of the tabernacle 
were still existing either in tabernacle or 
temple. By a natural and beautiful figure he 
transports himself back into the past, sketches 
in a few strong lines the ancient tabernacle in 
its material splendor, then in its priestly ser- 
vices, then (9, 10) in its symbolical significance ; 
and not one word, not a hint, regarding the 
temple of Jerusalem, as of course every Jew 
would know precisely what outward but non- 
essential modifications that original tabernacle 
service had undergone. I would add, finally, 
that in treating the present here as simply the 
historical present, 1 concur with Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Stein, Bengel, and others. 

7. But into the second [tabernacle], once 
in the year, alone, enters the high priest. The 
lovers of fault-finding have here again 
charged error upon the author, because in 
fact, on the great day of atonement, the high 
priest entered the inner sanctuary at least 
twice, according to Ley. 16: 12-16, and accord- 
ing to Philo; and four times, according to the 
Talmud and the Rabbins. It would seem an 
obvious suggestion that the mind of the writer 
is on the fact that but on a single day and 
single occasion in the year did any one, and 


originally ordained by God, and instituted by | then only the high priest, enter this interior 


_ self, and for the errors of the people: offereth for himse 
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J f the pe - aud for the l errors of the peo- 
ve qe Ley speek ay sienity ug, iat ihe may ae 8 ple: the Holy Spirit this signifying, that ibe, va 
] was not yet made manifest, while as into the holy pla ; : if 

Bar afisbormaeis acs (gt slanainn: ; t oly place hath not yet been made manifest, 


every year, not without blood, which he offered for him-| alone, once in the ea not without blood, which he 


1 Gr. ignorances. 


tabernacle, and whether at this single time he | which this earthly sanctuary substantially 


might have occasion to go in and out once, | denotes. It is clear that so long as only the 
twice, or four times was wholly immaterial to | high priest, and he only at distant intervals, 
the purpose, and substantial accuracy, of the | can enter the sanctuary, so long the way into 
statement. Its spirit is fulfilled in the fact | the sanctuary has not as yet been strictly laid 
that his entrance into it was confined to that | open; it remains substantially hidden and 
single day. The outer tabernacle was fre-|closed—hath not yet been made manifest, 
quented by all the priests in their daily min-| while the first tabernacle is yet existing. 
istrations: the inner was entered only on one | Bengel, Stuart, and some others, regard ‘the 
day of the year, and then by the high priest | first tabernacle’ here as the earlier, or Jewish 
alone. Not without blood which he offered | tabernacle, in contradistinction from the later 
for (on behalf of) himself and for the|or true tabernacle into which Christ has 
errors (offences) of the people. The author/| entered; but without doubt, erroneously. In 
here nearly reaches the point toward which, | the first place, the author would not without 
from 8: 3, he has been steadily tending. He/]a good reason depart from his previous use 
there undertook to show what our great High | of ‘the first’ verses 2, 6, in both of which it 


_ Priest in the true tabernacle which the Lord | denotes the first in locality, that which was 


pitched and not man, must offer. For this pur- | first entered, the outer tabernacle. Secondly, 
pose-he has looked back to the function of his | according to his conception of the relation of 
earthly type, and finds that the high priest|the Mosaic and the heavenly tabernacle, he 
entered the symbolical presence of God in the | would not have called the former the first, it 
Mosaic tabernacle ‘not without blood’; the| being, in his figurative language, but a copy 
offering of the heavenly High Priest, he pro-| of the archetypal, original heavenly taber- 
ceeds presently to state, must be blood also, He|nacle, and therefore not the first, but the 


_ is speaking not of the previous sacrifice, but of | second. Thirdly, the idea is equally well 


the bringing of the blood of the sacrifice into | brought out by giving to ‘the first tabernacle’ 
the Most Holy Place before God. The blood | its previous signification. It is indeed true, 
of the slaughtered victims was brought in, | that the way into the real presence of God, 
and sprinkled once upward, and seven times | the heavenly sanctuary, was not made mani- 
downward toward the mercy seat, and over | fest, and was not to be made manifest while 
the altar of incense, and was poured out on|the Jewish tabernacle and its successor, the 
the altar of burnt offering. The importance temple, yet had continuance. For so long as 
attached to the entering with blood, is shown | they existed, they existed as a part and a 
by the emphatic form of the statement, ‘not | centre of that Judaistic system which was but 
without blood,’ instead of the direct affirma- the shadow of the good things to come. But, 
tion, with blood. Before proceeding to his | on the other hand, the idea is equally well, and 
deduction regarding the nature of Christ’s | even more forcibly expressed by referring the 
offering, the author yet pauses to dwell a| ‘‘first tabernacle” to the first part of the 
moment on the symbolical significance of this| Jewish tabernacle, in distinction from the 
exclusion of all but the high priest, and of | second. For what made that/first tabernacle? 
him at all ordinary times from the inner} What made the distinction of first and second 
sanctuary. tabernacles at all? It was the vail hanging 

8. The Holy Ghost, etc., the Holy Spirit | between them, and shutting out the first from 
showing this—by this rare and solitary en- ‘the symbolical presence of God. So long as 
trance—that the way into the sanctuary ; not| that vail hung there that first tabernacle re- 
(as Alford) the way into the heavenly sanctu-| mained. When the vail was rent at the death 
ary, which would make a confusion of the | of Christ (the vail of the temple answering to 
figure; but the way into the presence of God | the vail of the tabernacle), the distinction was 
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9 Wkich was a figure for the time then present, in| 9 while as the first tabernacle is yet standing; which 


done away, the outer tabernacle was no more; 
the presence of God was equally unvailed to 
all worshipers. Finally, the ascribing of 
these arrangements, or rather of the revela- 
tion made by them, to the Holy Spirit, is in 
accordance with the fact that he is the recog- 
nized Author and Source of all proper spiritual 
teachings. Not that the Holy Spirit in dis- 
tinction from the other persons in the Trinity 
was the Author of the Mosaic institutions, but 
that the disclosure of truth made in them, as 
in all other revelations of Scripture, is properly 
to be attributed to the Holy Spirit. God 
creates and governs, and God prescribed the 
arrangements of the Mosaic tabernacle ; Christ 
atones, mediates, and when on earth, like the 
prophets, outwardly taught; but to unvail 
truth to the understanding, and write it on the 
heart, is the province of the Holy Spirit, and 
as he alone gave efficacy to the instructions of 
Jesus, so he was the proper Interpreter of the 
significance of the Mosaic institutions. 

9. Which—the first or outer tabernacle: for 
to this, or the leading previous idea, is the 
More natural reference—is a figure (or para- 
ble, mopaBory, a laying along side of, a com- 
parison, a resemblance; here a symbolical 
representation) for the time now present (or 
the now existing period)—that is, the period 
during which the outer tabernacle remains 
with its imperfect ritual, indicating that the 
way into the Holy of Holies has not yet been 
disclosed. The time called the ‘existing’ or 
‘present’ time, is the same as in the remainder 
of the passage, and is noz the time now present 
to the writer, but the time into which he has 
in thought transported himself; namely, the 
time of the Old Covenant, and of the tab- 
ernacle and temple worship. To take any 
other view of it is hopelessly to confuse the 
passage. To refer it to the actual existing 
time of the writer is wholly inconsistent with 
the facts of the case; for now the time of that 
symbolical service has passed away; the 
‘time of rectification’ has actually come, and 


the tabernacle and temple service has lost its 
validity and its significance. Assuredly the 
author would not use such language as he 
employs here in verses 8, 9, 10, regarding the 
mere dying remains of the temple service, 
which dragged out a tolerated and illegiti- 


mute existence until broken up by the final : 


overthrow of the Jewish city and temple. 
He clearly has reference to Judaism as @ 
normal, divinely instituted, divinely per- 
petuated system: to Judaism in all its original 
and proper force and significance: to Judaism 
in contrast with that system which came in 
with the death and resurrection of Christ, 


that fulfilled and set aside its shadowy sym- 


bolical predecessor. The author lived in the 
‘time of rectification,’ and we cannot con- 
found this with the ‘existing time’ in which 
this merely symbolical and carnal system 
had sway, without violating every law of 
interpretation. It may indeed well be that 


the long existence through centuries of that - 


old Mosaic ritual; that its actual existence, 
though in a dying state, in the time of the 
author himself—may have rendered more easy 
and natural the figure by which he repre- 
sents the past as if it were present; but if 
so, he certainly has no special and primary 
reference to the present time, but is distinctly 
contrasting a system which belongs properly 
to the past, which had been already virtually 
and substantially displaced, with another 
system, which since the coming of Christ, or 
at least since his ascension to the throne and 
presence of God, has been fully inaugurated, 
and is now in full activity. The ‘‘now exist- 
ing period,” then, is not the actual, but the 
ideal now, the period into which the author 
has ideally transported himself, in which 
the Old Covenant with its symbolical sacri- 
fices and priesthood has yet unbroken sway, 
and the outer tabernacle with its unremoved 
vail yet symbolizes the separation of man 
from God, which can be removed only in 
Christ.1 One remark further. The signifi- 


1It will be seen that with this interpretation, I can 
attach little or no value to this passage as indicating 
the time of the composition of the Epistle, whether 
before or after the destruction of Jerusalem. I grant, 
indeed, that the passage may more probably have 
been written while the old Levitical worship had 


yet a nominal continuance, though I concede even as 
much as that with hesitation, for I certainly see ne 
reason of weight why the whole passage may not have 
been written after the entire temple service had passed 
away, and this all the more as the special form of the 
Old Covenant service upon which the author dwells, 
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_ which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not make him that did the service perfect, as pertain- 
ing to the conscience; 
10 Which stood only in meats and drinks, and divers 
washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed on them until 
the time of reformation. 
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is a figure for the time present; according to which 
are offered both gifts aud sacrifices that cannot, as 
touching the conscience, make the worshipper per- 

10 fect, being only (with meats and drinks and divers 
washings) carnal ordinances, imposed until a time 
of reformation. 


cance assigned here to the outer tabernacle, 
seems entirely warranted by the fact. There 
was no more expressive feature of the Old 
Covenant arrangements than that awful vail, 
which perpetually symbolized an offended, 
unappeased, and distant God; none more cal- 
culated to keep up in the bosoms of the wor- 
shipers the sense of their need of a more 
efficacious sacrifice than they could bring, 
and of a higher priesthood than that which 
was itself almost utterly excluded from the 
presence of God, and which could not bring the 
people near at all. The rending of that vail, 
the virtual demolition of the outer sanctuary, 
is also the one grand accompaniment of the 
erucifixion. The darkness, the earthquake, 
' the material phenomena, which attended that 
event are lost in that opening of graves which 
pointed to the resurrection, and still more in 
‘that rending of the vail, which showed that a 
Way was now opened by which men could 
draw near to God. Inwhich, etc. According 
to which [similitude] (xa@’jv), or at which time 
(xa6' ov); for either reading makes good sense, 
although with Ltinemann, Delitzsch, etc., I 
prefer the former. Were (are) offered both 
gifts and sacrifices, that cannot, as touch- 
ing the conscience, make him who performs 
the service perfect. By ‘him who performs 
the service’ is here meant, not the priest. but 
him who from the people renders service 
through the priests. This clause explains 
how it is that the outer tabernacle is a symbol 
for its period—(a symbol not of its period, 
though this would be true enough, and not, 
perhaps, an impossible interpretation, but a 
symbol for the existing time)—of the state 
of things as between God and the worshipers 
—a symbol of that exclusion from God which 
must necessarily exist when there were no 
sacrifices that could truly atone for sin; none 
that were able to perfect in the conscience 


him who served, and thus enable or embolden 
him to draw near to God. Under that state 
of things man dared not approach to God; 
would not do so until the throne of justice 
had really been sprinkled over with appeasing 
blood. Of the inefficiency of these sacrifices 
this outer tabernacle was a standing symbol. 

10. Which stood, etc., [conditioned] mere- 
ly on meats, and drinks, and various bathings, 
Jleshly ordinances imposed mntil the season of 
rectyication. With this construction ‘ meats, 
drinks,’ ete., express the conditions under 
which those ‘ gifts and sacrifices’ are offered, 
denoting the whole round of ceremonial puri- 
fications and ritual prescriptions, partly such 
as are enjoined by the law, and partly (espe- 
cially in the case of drinks, as well as many of 
the ceremonies of bathing and cleansing. See 
Matt. 23: 24; Rom. 14: 21; Acts 15: 10, 28) 
such as had sprung up and been established by 
traditionary usage. There is thus no necessity 
(with Bleek and De Wette) to suppose a refer- 
ence to the Passover, or to the feasts after the 
thank offerings, which would be quite in- 
sufficient for the breadth of the writer's illus. 
tration. Carnal ordinances—ordinances oj 
flesh, then (literally equivalent to fleshly ordi 
nances), refer back as an apposition to thé 
‘gifts and sacrifices,’ which, enveloped ir 
ritualistic observances, and having large ref 
erence to outward things as eating, drinks, 
bathings, etc., might be denominated ‘ fleshly’, 
and were ‘imposed’ on the people until the time 
of revision and rectification. Imposed on (ém- 
xeipeva), Lying upon, laid upon, and thus pressing 
heavily on the people, is a word probably pur- 
posely selected, answering to Acts 15: 10, the 
laying upon (émeivar) the necks of the disciples 
a yoke, etc. These observances were burden- 
some in their variety and frequent repetition, 
and still more in their utter impotence to 
cleanse and purify the spirit. ‘The time of 


that of the tabernacle, had long since passed away, of 
which fact to assume the writer to be ignorant, would 
be to stultify ourselves. I admit, indeed, that there 
are elsewhere in the Epistle indications sufficient te 
warrant the opinion that city and temple were yet 
standing, although they are not perhaps very decisire. 


1] have adopted the reading Sccatspara instead of 
Sixarimaoe (with De Wette, Liimemann, Delitzsch, Al- 
ford, etc.). To ém I give the signification, ‘on condition 
of” ‘conditioned on’ (& «amihar use of «wr with the 
dative). 
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rectification,’ of correction and setting to rights, 
the Messianic season, the time when the one 
true sacrifice sweeps away all these numerous 
sacrifices and the whole burdensome cere- 
monial in which they are imbedded ;—that 
time begins with the coming, at least with the 
sacrifice and priesthood, of Christ. Then these 
pbservances, these sacrifices, along with the 
first or outer tabernacle with which they stand 
connected, and which in its expressive import 
declares their impotence, are swept away to- 
gether. The rending of the vail has merged 
the first tabernacle in the second, and under 
the conduct of the great High Priest, opened 
to all the worshipers the way to the presence 
of God. Of course, I reject wholly the idea of 
Delitzsch, Alford, ete., that this time of revi- 
sion and thorough setting to rights is identi- 
cal with the‘ existing season’ («apis éverryxss) 
above. I regard the two as placed in direct 
contrast. The one is the time present to the 
conception of the writer, the time of the Old 
Covenant and the material tabernacle, when 
symbol, and shadow, and fleshly ordinances 
had sway: the other is the now existing time, 
the time described in the verses following since 
Christ has appeared, the efficient Priest of 
good things to come, rending the vail, opening 
the way to God, substituting the heavenly 
for the earthly tabernacle, and his own blood 
in priestly sacrifice and offering for that of 
goats and heifers. Whatever else in the Chris- 
tian’s hope may be future, this is not. It has 
actually come. As an ideal system it has 
come completely in the sacrifice and media- 
tion of Christ. To confound it, then, with that 
previous time of symbols and shadows is to 
overturn the whole doctrine of the Epistle, 
and all this because we fail to recognize the 
natural and familiar figure of the historical 
present for the past in verses 1-10, a figure to 
which his reference to the tabernacle worship 
absolutely forces us. I will say once more it 
seems to me inconceivable, that, if the writer 
were referring in all this to the actual present 
time, he would have made no single allusion 
to the temple; none whatever to the disap- 
pearance of so many of the objects which, 
although in the tabernacle, were some of them 
never in the first, and still fewer of them ever 
in the second temple. The minuteness with 
’ which he describes the Mosaic tabernacle and 
its arrangements; the close connection to which 


ais language points between those arrange- | 


ments and the consequent priestly service 
(‘these things having been thus arranged, the 
priests enter,’ etc.—show that he is speaking of 


the Levitical service in its normal character, 


as legitimated by divine appointment and 


sanction, not as dragging out a miserable ex- — 


istence after being smitten down and substan- 
tially done away in Christ. On the common 
hypothesis it is difficult to see how we can de- 
fend the author from those charges of careless- 
ness or of ignorance which (be he who he might 
have been, Puul, Apollos, Barnabas, Luke, 
Clement,) are antecedently, utterly improba- 
ble, and which when we adopt the right inter- 
pretation, recoil upon those that made them. 
(h) We see, then, what is demanded of our 


High Priest. Itis blood. And as hisis the true, — 


and not the symbolical priesthood, as he is in 
the genuine, and not the copied sanctuary, he 
must offer blood that is really, and notsymboli- 
cally, cleansing. He brings Ais own. (11-14.) 

The author reaches now the solution of the 
problem proposed in 8:3; namely, to deter- 
mine what it is that our heavenly High Priest 
has to offer. In the outer earthly sanctuary 
the priests minister daily with various offerings: 
into the second sanctuary the high priest goes 
alone once a year, and not without blood; this 
jealous exclusion showing that the way into 
the All-holy has not yet. been disclosed; but 
this condition of the rare and solitary entrance 
showing how, when it is disclosed, access is to 
besecured ; namely, by blood: by blood which 
will perform, really and effectually, what the 
blood of animals performs symbolically. With 
this comes the crown and consummation of 
the argument. All, from this point on to 
10: 18 (the close of the argumentative part of 
the Epistle) is in illustration of this one thought, 
as all from 8:1 (where the discussion of the 
high priesthood commences) is preparatory to 
it. Thus two grand ideas, Christ a Melchise- 
dec Priest, holding a royal and perpetual 
priesthood, and Christ an Aaronic High Priest, 
bringing his efficacious blood into the heavenly 
sanctuary; these are the two grand points on 
which the doctrinal discussion of the Epistle 
turns. Without the priesthood which, after 
the type of Melchisedec, is constituted ‘after 
the power of an indestructible life,’ the high 
priesthood would be unavailing: without the 
blood ty pified in the Levitical sacrifice, the Mel- 
chisedec priesthood, though majestic, would 
be barren. The two united give us a High 


& 
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11 But Christ being come a high priest of good things |11 But Christ having come a high sexi fi : 
H the good 
_ to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not things to come, dafough the entee anel mone Gees 
_ made with hands, that is to say, not of this building; fect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say 
12 not of this creation, nor yet through the blood of 


1 Some ancient authorities read the good things that are come. 


Priest answering all our needs, able to com-| vation, of heavenly blessings as yet possessed 
mence and carry to perfection our spiritual] but in hope. Alford therefore errs in alleg- 
cleansing and salvation—able to bring a guilty | ing that the clause ‘high priest of good things 
soul, ransomed and purified, into the presence | to come,’ describes a quality cominon both to 
of God. the Jewish high priest. and to Christ; only 
11. But Christ being come (presenting | that the import of the phrase was much 
himself) equivalent to, being raised up, ap-|scantier in the one case, and much fuller in 
pearing on the theatre of the world, not, prob- | the other. In a certain sense, of course, such 
ably, ‘presenting himself at the heavenly |a statement might be made. The seeds of the 
sanctuary,’ and certainly not ‘becoming | New Dispensation were in the Old. But it 
High Priest.’! It is placed, says Delitzsch, | would reverse all the author’s habits of con- 
emphatically first, as marking, in his coming, | ception and language to designate a Jewish 
the goal of Old Testament prophecy, the turn- | high priest along with Christ, ‘‘a high priest 
ing point of two periods of sacred history | of good things to come.” The very phrase 
standing related to each other as prophecy and | which Alford cites disproves it. The law had 
fulfillment. Thus again the reference is not} but the shadow of good things to come, and 
strictly to the incarnation of Christ, but to | therefore the priest of the law was but a priest 
his coming forward at the close of the Old | of shadows; he ministered to that tabernacle 
Economy to inaugurate a New One, and com-| which was but a copy and shadow of the 
ing forward in the exercise of all the functions | heavenly. The author is here speaking con- 
of the High Priest. It thus marks his whole | trastively of Christ's higher priesthood, as 
collective work as Messiah; his incarnation, | ministering and bestowing the spiritual bless- 
sacrificial death, ascension. A high priest of | ings which were utterly beyond the reach of 
(the) good things to come. Are the ‘good|the Levitical: this could faintly outline and 
things’ of which Christ is the High Priest | symbolize them: but could by no means bestow 
called ‘to come’ (z¢AAovra) from the pointof view | them. Real pardon, complete redemption, 
of the Old Covenant, or from the present pointof | nearness and assimilation to God, promised 
view of the believer who as yet is saved only in | now potentially, but fully only in the future, 
hope: who awaits his full salvation at Christ’s | are the ‘‘coming good things of which Christ 
’ second appearing (9:28), who has here noabiding | is High Priest.”’ 
city but seeks one to come (roAts péAAovea 13:14)?| Througha(the)greaterand more perfect 
It would seem at first more natural to regard the | tabernacle, not made with hands, that is 
author as speaking of Christ’s high priesthood | to say, not of this building, creation. We 
as the fulfillment of the good things which | here (as at 8: 2) meet the question: ‘t What is 
did not yet exist, but were only promised and | the tabernacle referred to by the author?”’ Is 
symbolized under Judaism, and this idea may | it the first or outer tabernacle, as distinguished 
perhaps be secondarily in his mind. Still the | from the inner or Holy of Holies, and if so (as 
second idea is (with Tholuck, De Wette, Liine- | assumed by nearly all commentators), then 
mann, Delitzsch, etc.,) doubtless the true one. | what did that outer tabernacle represent? 
They are the good things future from the New | Through what did Christ pass, as the greater 
Testament point of view. The Mosaic taber-| and more perfect tabernacle, on his way into 
nacle had its sanctuary, belonging to the world | the heavenly Holy of Holies? I have already 
(xoouixév) : the system of which it was the centre | considered the question at some length at 8: 2, 
consisted of meats, and drinks, and carnal ordi-| and might to that refer the reader for the ex- 
nances, earthly, temporal, and transient. But|clusive discussion. The importance of the 
the Christian’s High Priest is a High Priest of | topic, however, and the almost unanimous 
good things to come, of a future, spiritual sal- | concurrence of interpreters in what seems to 


1 This would require yevéuevos instead of mapayevopevos. 
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me a grave error, may justify some additional 
observations. 

I do not believe (and in this I have the 
authority of Moll) that the author, either 
here, or at 8:2, or anywhere in his refer- 
ence to the heavenly sanctuary, makes refer- 
ence to the first, or outer tabernacle, at all. 
I do not believe that he conceives of it as 
having any existence under the Spiritual Dis- 
pensation. Certainly there is nothing in the 
language, either at 8: 2 or here, which would 
lead us to suppose that he refers rather to a 
part of the tabernacle than to the whole of it. 
The ‘‘greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands,’ would seem to be con- 
trasted as a whole, with the smaller, imperfect, 
and material earthly structure. Apart from 
the fuct that Christ went through it into the 
sanctuary, none would dream of applying the 
description to but a part, and that confessedly 
the far inferior part of that tabernacle. Had 
the expression been indefinite, ‘a greater and 
more perfect,’ etc., instead of ‘the greater,’ 
it could be more easily referred to a part of 
either tabernacle. Again (with Moll), to 
what purpose the emphatic words, ‘through 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle,’ if it 
referred to but some mere passage way to the 
heavenly tabernacle, and not to the heavenly 
tabernacle itself? The application of the 
terms, ‘greater and more perfect,’ as applied 
to the heavenly tabernacle as a whole, in con- 
trast with the earthly, we can easily under- 
stand; put see no reason for this emphasizing 
of that which was but a mere passage way to 
the interior sanctuary. 

But the case appears still stronger when 
we ask, ‘‘ What is this greater and more per- 
fect outer tabernacle, through which our 
High Priest passes to the inner?’’? And we 
hear the responses of interpreters— ‘‘The 
lower and visible heavens;’’ ‘‘the heaven of 
glorified saints; ’’ ‘‘the earthly life of Christ; ”’ 
“the human body of Christ;’’ ‘‘his glorified 
body ;”’ ‘‘his mystical body,’’—these are chief 
among the numerous answers given to this 
difficult question. But however true it might 
be, that in some sort of sense either one of 
these might be the passage way to the 
heavenly sanctuary, neither of them has the 
slightest support in the language of the author; 
neither of them is anything better than pure 
eonjecture: and neither of them (nor can I ex- 


suints’) has any support in the significance 
of the outer earthly tabernacle, or stands in 
any sort of relation to it. That outer taber- 
nacle had one single special purpose and im- 
port. It did not represent the visible heavens, 
nor the heaven of the blessed, nor the human 
body, nor the earthly life, nor the glorified 
body, nor the mystical body of Christ. Its 
import is expressly given by the author. It 
was the symbol and likeness for the time then 
existing, in which conscious sin and guilt, 
united with a carnal ritual that had no expi- 
atory and cleansing power, kept men at a 
distance from God. It was a symbol of imper- 
fection. It was the grand central feature, the 
very core, so to speak, of the shadowy Leviti- 
cal Dispensation. The Holy Ghost signified 
by solemn .and expressive symbol so long as 
this ‘first’ or outer tabernacle ‘had position,’ 
that the way into the true sanctuary had 
not yet been disclosed. Its destiny then was 
obvious. If the way into the Holiest of All 
was not made manifest while it remained, a 
condition of the disclosing of that way must be 
its annihilation. And such was the fact. The 
high priestly sacrifice of our Lord destroyed it. 
His death rent the symbolical vail, and merged 
the outer and inner tabernacle into one. 
When Christ therefore ascended and entered 
into the heavenly Holy of Holies, he did not 
pass through the outer tabernacle, because he 
could not. It had ceased to exist. His own 
death had done it away forever, in doing away 
with that state of things which it symbolized, 
To refit it, and to place it in the heavens, is to 
ignore the cardinal imperfection of the Old, 
and the vital fact and prerogative of the New 
Economy. It is to repair and rehang the rent 
vail of the temple. 

But are we not going directly counter to that 
statement of the author, in which he declares 
that the earthly tabernacle was a copy of the 
heavenly, citing in confirmation the language: 
‘See that thou make all things after the pattern 
shown to thee in the mount’’? In regard to 
this, I again reply, that the original import of 
this language can of course have been nothing 
more than that Moses should exactly copy 
the model which God had given to him on 
Sinai. Our author makes a purely figurative 
application of that passage, as a quasi proof or 
illustration of his doctrine, that the true arche. 
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cept that of Delitzsch, ‘the heaven of glorified © 
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12 Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood he entered in unce into the holy place, 


having obtained eternal redemption for us. 


typal tabernacle is in heaven and not on earth ; 
that the true high priest is Christ in the 
heavenly sanctuary, and not Aaron in the 
earthly. But that he meant anything more by 
it; that he meant that there was anything in 
the heavenly arrangements actually corre- 
sponding to the outer or even to the inner 
tabernacle,—seems wholly void of probuabil- 
ity. I can scarcely conceive that he meant 
anything more than that Christ has the true 
divine high priesthood of which the Levitical 
high priesthood is but the type and copy, and 
therefore in figurative language it is natural to 
say that he ministers in the true heavenly 
tabernacle of which that is the earthly copy 
and semblance. 
which the Lord pitched, and not man,’ and 
‘the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is, not of this creation,’ 
both mean substantially the same thing, and 
both--refer not to the outer tabernacle dis- 
Ainetively, but simply to Christ’s spiritual 
priestly service in the presence of God; they 
belong to the heavenly Sion, and the heavenly 
Jerusalem, in comparison with the earthly 
Sinai, and the earthly Jerusalem. (12:22.) 
The New Testament tabernacle is among 
the spiritual existences of the New Cove- 
nant, and it is inconceivable that the two 
emphatic characterizations of its spiritual and 
transcendent dignity in our author should 
have reference, not to the whole tabernacle, or 
the tabernacle in its noblest features, but only 
to that part of it which symbolized the imper- 
fection and powerlessness of the economy with 
which it stood connected. 

How, then, explain the construction ‘through 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle en- 
tered into the sanctuary’? We may con- 
struct it in either one of two ways. We 
may connect it (with Moll) with the pre- 
ceding: ‘Christ is an high priest (dpxtepeds), 
through (that is, by means of) the greater and 
more perfect sanctuary.’ This is explained by 
8: 4, 5, where we are told that if Christ were 


on earth he could not be a priest, there being 


_.sacerdotal order already to perform the ser- 
vices of the law; and therefore he could be a 
priest only as he could minister in the 
heavenly and archetypal tabernacle, and thus 


Thus, ‘the true tabernacle’ 


oats and calves, but vanyres his own blood, entered 
in once for all into the holy place, having obtained 


could be a priest only through that tabernacle. 
Or there is no serious difficulty, I think, in’ 
tuking the through (&é) locally, and connect- 
ing it with the following verb entered (ciofadev), 
Regarding the heavenly tabernacle under the 
figure of an edifice in which is the Holy of 
Holies, Christ might be said in a general way 
to enter through that grester and more per. 
fect tabernacle, that is, to enter through its 
door, through its entrance, into the sanctuary, 
and thus the author not mean to affirm 
anything in that tabernacle corresponding to 
the outer tabernacle on earth. Of these two 
constructions, we may add that the former 
seems favored by ver. 12, ‘‘nor through the 
blood,” ete., which it is also quite as natural 
and perhaps more so, to construct with ‘high 


| priest’ (apxeepevs). 


12. Neither by (and not through) the blood 
of goats and calves, but, through his own 
blood. This clause may, as just observed, be 
constructed (as by Moll) with the preceding 
‘high priest’—a high priest through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, and a high priest 
not through the blood, ete.— denoting the 
necessary conditions of Christ’s high priest- 
hood, or it may be connected with the follow- 
ing verb ‘entered’ (eio#Adev), and denote that 
through which, or with which, Christ as High 
Priest entered the heavenly sanctuary. The 
Levitical high priest entered the earthly one 
both by means of and with the blood of goats 
and heifers: Christ entered the heavenly one 
through, though not strictly with, his own 
blood. Probably, therefore, the preposition is 
carefully chosen as one applicable (as ov» with 
would not have been) both to the entrance of 
the typical and the antitypical High Priest. 
The author shrinks from the harshness of 
saying that Christ entered the presence of God 
with his own blood, but says through, or by 
means of it. 

The German commentators, indeed, dis- 
cuss at length the question of the way in 
which Christ can be said to have gone into 
the All-holy Place with or by his own blood. 
They inquire whether the blood which he shed 
on the cross was wasted on the ground, or 


| gathered up, as too precious to be lost, and 


restored to his body; or whether those drops 
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were suffered to sink into the ground in expia- 
tion of the curse, and the drops remaining in 
his body were reanimated along with it (so 
Delitzsch); and whether he accordingly entered 
heaven with a glorified body which contains 
blood (Delitzsch), or without blood (Hofmann). 
To me, I confess, these speculations seem, if 
not utterly idle and vain, and an almost pre- 
sumptuous prying into inscrutable mysteries, 
to have at least no important bearing on the 
passage before us. I do not see any necessity 
for supposing that the writer conceives of 
Christ as entering the heavenly tabernacle 
with actual blood. This part of the represen- 
tation (if indeed it is made at all) must be 
purely figurative. There must be a slaught- 
ered victim, and in the symbolical Levitical 
service the blood of this victim is carried into 
the sanctuary, and sprinkled toward the mercy 
seat, and poured out on the altar of burnt 
offering. This is a vivid reminder of the 
necessity of blood—that is, of the necessity of 
death, of a life rendered up in expiation of the 
sins of men. But'is not all its essential signifi- 
cance realized when Christ pours out his life 
on the cross, and then ascends to appear inthe 
presence of God for us? Does not the merely 
formal similitude end here? Was there any 
virtue in this blood carried into the sanctuary, 
except as it stood connected with the atoning 
death? And has not Christ performed all 
that it signified when he has shed his blood on 
the cross for man? Must he carry, in any 
form, actual blood into the presence of God in 
the discharge of his priestly functions? To 
demand this is to make the parallel run on all 


fours; to push it to quite an unwarrantable | 


extreme. What, then, became of the spilled, 
or the unspilled, blood of the Redeemer’s 
body—whether it was all, or but a part of it 


shed—whether what was shed sank into the 
ground inoperative, or with expiatory power, 
or was gathered up again: and, in short, what 
was the relation of his precivus earthly blood 
to his present glorified body,—are questions 
about which Ido not believe that we can 
profitably speculate, and which certainly I 
would touch with the utmost reverence; but 
they surely stand in no proper relation to his 
high priestly function. He died to atone for 
our sins, and lives with God to carry forward 
our salvation to its completion.! 

Entered in, etc., entered once for all 
into the sanctuary. Having obtained, 
etc., obtaining (cipduevos), finding, procur- 
ing an eternal redemption—that is, by his 
entrance; not ‘having obtained? previously 
to his entrance; the clause may be resolved 
by, ‘entered and procured.’ There lies, I 
think, in the middle voice no such em- 
phasis as Alford supposes. The symbolical 
atonement of the Levitical service was not 
complete until the blood of the victim was 
carried into the sanctuary. The expiatory 
work of Christ was not complete until he 
himself had risen from the tomb and entered 
in glory the heavens, as it were, carrying the 
blood of his sacrifice into the heavenly pres- 
ence. As before said, Ido not believe that 
Christ's carrying actual blood into his heay- 
enly abode, whether in or out of his spiritual 
body, is in any way in question (except as far 
as it may be a speculative question whether 
blood is essential to a spiritual body). (11 Gor. 
15:50.) He bore the fruit, the efficaey of his 
atoning death, into the holy presence. He 
appeared there asa Lamb that had been sacri- 
ficed, and taken away the sins of the world. 
The eternal redemption or ransom corresponds 
to the single entrance, once for all. The high 


1 Jt seems scarcely possible to avoid the conviction 
that the ‘ greaterand more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands—that is, not of this creation,’ and ‘his own 
dlood,’ are intended to express the two points of superi- 
ority of Christ’s priestly service over that of the Levitical 
priesthood. <A better, to wit, spiritual, tabernacle as 
against the material earthly one, and ‘his own blood’ 
as against that of irrational animals, give to his priestly 
ministry an incomparable prerogative. If so, then it 
seems equally certain that the tabernacle thus emphat- 


ically and nobly designated, is not the ‘outer taber- | 


nacle” whether the ‘lower heavens’ or whatever 


else the ingenuity of interpreters has devised, but the | 


true upper tabernacle, in which our Lord performs his 


priestly service, that which the Lord pitched, and not 
man. 

2 So here as in many other cases the aorist participle 
should be rendered, not as perfect, to which it is often 
(virtually) equivalent, but as our present, which is 
very often equal to the Greek aorist (oftener, perhaps, 
than to the Greek present). Thus in our Epistle 1: 4, 
| KpettTwy yevouevos, not “having become,” but “ becom- 
ing,” in the act of taking his seat; so here not “having 
| procured,” but in the very act of entering, “ procuring.” 
Examples of both usages are abundant: take as a single 
| case of the aorist usage, Luke 23: 46, pwviyjcas, where 
even the Revised Version has, I think,very unfortunately 
‘when he had cried,” etc., instead of “ crying,” ete, 


alliee 


sg: 


- deals with the necessity and the efficacy of his 
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13 For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctitieth to 
the purifying of the flesh; 

14 How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
toG , Purge your consc:ence from dead works to serve 
the living God? 


and the | 13 eternal redemption. 


For if the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling them that 
have been defiled, sanctify unto the cleanness of the 

14 flesh: how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through ! the eternal Spirit offered himself without 
blemish unto God, cleanse 2your conscience from 


1 Or, his eternal spirrt...... 2 Or, Many ancient authorities read our. 


priest entered repeatedly—that is, in connec- | 
tion with repeated sacrifices and repeated pres- 
entation of blood, because the redemption 
which he procured was but partial and tem- 
porary. Christ needs enter but once, because 
it is in connection with a sacrifice which is 
completely and finally efficacious. The price 
(Avrpov) of the ransom of his people—for such 
is the aspect under which their salvation is 
here presented—is paid not, as held by some 
Greek commentators, to Satan, but to God. 
13. Confirmation of this latter statement, that 
his entrance procures an eternal redemption, 
by an argument from the less to the greater. 
This indeed may be regarded as the transition 
to the remaining part of the discussion of 
Christ’s high priesthood, that; namely, which 


offering. From the typical arrangements of 
the law the author inferred what must be the 
offering which Christ as High Priest in the 
true tabernacle must bring to God. He now 
shows that this necessity lay in the nature of 
the case; was foreshadowed in all the puri- 
fications of the law (15-23), and was efficacious 
and final. (9:23; 10:18.) He begins by setting 
the spiritual nature of Christ’s sacrifice over 
against the outward and ritualistic nature of the 
Leviticalsacrifices. Forifthe blood of bulls 
and of goats (Homer, ‘‘Iliad,’’ Lib. 1, the 
priest of Apollo designates as his customary 
offerings to the God) and the ashes ofa 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, them who | 
have been defiled. See Num. ch. 19 for a de- | 
scription of the rites by which the ashes of a | 
spotted heifer that had not borne the yoke, 
mingled with running water, are sprinkled 
upon those who were defiled by contact with 
a dead body, and cleanses them. ‘Sprinkling | 
them that have been defiled’ is an abrupt and | 
elliptical expression (both in Greek and Eng- 

lish), for ‘sprinkled upon them,’ etc. Sance- 

tifieth to the purifying (cleanness) of the 

flesh—that is, sanctifieth with reference to 

the cleanness of the flesh, or sanctifieth wrto, 

marking the end, that. to which the sanctifica- 


tion reaches. The conditional, ‘Ifthe blood 
sanctifieth,’ implies, of course, that it does. 
The Levitical rites could go to that extent: 
they could cleanse the flesh really ; the spirit, 
symbolically. 

14. How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the (an) eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God. The argument is from the less to the 
greater, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The power of the blood of bulls and goats to 
do a certain work is conceded; but much 
more is the blood of Christ able to do a thing 
much greater. Such is the value attached to 
the blood of Christ, in comparison with that of 
bulls and goats, that it is far more capable of 
performing this incomparably higher cleans- 
ing which it undertakes, than that of these to 
perform their vastly inferior office. The blood 
of goats and heifers naturally cleanses out- 
wardly and ceremonially ; the blood of Christ 
naturally cleanses inwardly and spiritually. 
But the blood of Christ is as much more efli- 
cacious within its higher sphere of working, 
as that sphere itself is higher than the other. 

In the difficult phrase, ‘who through an 
eternal Spirit offered himself to God,’ we 
may remark, first, that ‘himself’ is, in a 
degree, emphatic, and is evidently intended 
to contrast the conscious, voluntary, self- 
determining nature of the sacrifice of Christ 
with the unconscious, involuntary, compul- 
sory character of animal sacrifices. The 
animal goes blindly, unwittingly to the 
slaughter, at the mere will of another; Christ, 
in the depths of his intelligent spiritual na- 
ture, made Aimself an offering to God. The 


| former, then, is a merely animal act, and as 


such, has but a merely animal virtue; the 
latter is a moral, a spiritual act, and as suck 
has a moral and spiritual efficacy. And as 
the one victim is offered by virtue of its per, 
ishing animal life, so the other offers himself 
by virtue of an eternal spirit which dwells 
within him, and imparts to his sacrifice a 
spiritual and an eternal efficacy. The ‘Spirit’ 
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here spoken of was not, then, the ‘Holy Spirit’ 
which was abundantly shed forth upon our 
Lord. The term clearly points to a power 
and impulse acting more strictly from within, 
and proceeding properly from himself. It 
was not his purely human spirit, which he 
shared in common with other men; it was 
not, I think, his purely divine nature, which, 
before his incarnation, hud consented to his 
sacrifice, and whose presence was certainly 
necessary to the efficacy of his offering. It 
involves, I conceive, that blending of his 
divine nature with his human personality, 
which forms the mystery of his being, and 
which gives, even to his divine acts, a certain 
element of humanity, and to his human acts 
a certain element of the divine. It is, I 
think, this mysterious union in which consists 
that ‘‘spirit of holiness,’ by virtue of which 
he was declared ‘‘the Son of God with power,” 
on account of his resurrection from the dead. 
It is by virtue of this that, in contrast with 
the first Adam, who became a “living soul,” 
he, the second Adam, became a ‘' life-giving 
Spirit.”’ It was thus that, though ‘put to 
death in the flesh, he was made alive in the 
spirit.”’ In all these cases he is spoken of not 
as purely God, not as purely man. In his 
human spirit, as the seat of his divine nature 
and sharing its eternity: or in his divine 
nature, as having linked itself with, and 
drawn up into its fellowship, his human spirit, 
—by virtue, thus, of that spiritual nature 
which partook, at once, of divinity and hu- 
manity,—he offered himself to God, the sacri- 
fice having all the efficacy which this union 
alone could give it. The language is strongly 
antithetical. The animal sacrifice, in its 
animal and perishable nature, can secure but 
a fleshly and a transient cleansing; Christ’s 
sacrifice, through an eternal! spirit, can secure 
a spiritual and permanent purification. 

I may add that here the ‘offering up’ is 
not Christ's priestly offering in the sanctuary, 
but his sacrificial offering on the cross. The 
latter is, in fact, in both the typical and the 
antitypical offering, the grand and essential 
thing. In the Levitical rite, it is true, the 
blood was brought into the sanctuary, and 
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sprinkled there, but simply as indicative that 
blood—that is, death (for in the blood is the 
life) was Gemanded as an expiation for sin; 
and in regard to the great High Priest, we 
may well suppose that all, except the fact of 
his dying for sin, and then passing into the 
immediate presence of God, is a figurative 
accommodation to the forms of the earthly 
rite. In this, asin all else, the visible becomes 
the imperfect, but necessary, exponent of the 
spiritual. Purge (cleanse) your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. 
‘Your conscience’—more exactly, ‘ Your con- 
sciousness’ (covetéyors). The term is less apstract 
—it denotes more activity, a more direct and 
palpable relation to God than is expressed by 
‘conscience.’ The philosophical use of the 
term ‘conscience’ as a faculty which takes 
cognizance of right and wrong has somewhat 
deadened its meaning as expressing an opera- 
tive, conscious relation to God. As to ‘dead 
works,’ all the works of unregenerate man are 
sinful, and as such, may be called ‘dead,’ 
springing from a nature which possesses in it 
no true spiritual life. Such, however, is not 
precisely the import of the term ‘dead’ here. 
They are probably the dead works of the 
law, those endeavors to fulfill both the 
moral and the ceremonial law, and thus work 
out a legal righteousness, which unrenovated 
humanity is ever making, but which, spring- 
ing from no living principle, are devoid of 
life and power, and can prove no acceptable 
service to the living God. Dead works may 
answer for dead deities. Outward and hollow 
forms may satisfy the demands of idol worship. 
But the God who lives himself demands living 
worshipers and living worship; he who is 
spiritual, demands a spiritual, not a carnal 
service, and a carnal service was all that the 
Levitical rites proffered, and that the Old 
Covenant could insure. 

(¢) This spiritual efficacy of the blood of 
Christ warrants and demands a New Cove- 
nant, inaugurated, like the First, with blood, 
but the blood of a nobler victim than that of 
the Old; for Christ has entered into the true 
antitypical sanctuary, not, like the earthly 
high priests, for repeated entrances, but once 


1This adjective naturally suggests that the word 
‘Spirit’ refers to the higher and divine nature of 
Christ. His truly human nature, on its spiritual side, 
was indeed eternal as to the future, but so also is the 


spirit of every man. The unique and _ superlative 
value of Christ’s self-sacrifice seems to have been due 
to the impulse of the divine side of his nature.—A. H. 
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15 And for this cause he is the mediator of the new | 15 dead works to serve the living God? And for this 


testament, that by means of death, for the redemption cause he is the mediator of a new ! covenant, that a 
of the transgressions ‘had were under the first testament death having taken place for the redemption of the 
they which are called might receive the promise o trangressions that were under the first } covenant, 
eternal inheritance. they that have been called may receive the piomise 


1 The Greek word here used si-nifies both covenant aud testament. 


for all, never to leave it until he comes with-| been passed over and winked at rather than 
out sin unto salvation. (15-28. ) really removed. (‘ Death,’ although referring 
15. And for this cause ; namely, because | specifically to the death of Christ, is spoken o{ 
he is able to perform such a spiritual, not | indefinitely as ‘a death,’ in order to fix atten- 
merely ceremonial purification,—the clause | tion on the abstract principle, rather than the 
looks backward, not forward,—he is the mee | particular application of it. ‘The redemption 
diator of the (a) newtestament (cuvenant). | of the transgressions’ is redemption of men 
Emphasis (with Alford) not merely on New, | from their transgressions, although ‘Hofmann 
but also partly on Covenant; Mediator of] explains it of the redeeming, buying off, as it 
a Covenant; namely, a New One. A cove-| were, ef the transgressions themselves which, 
nant, or testament, requires to be sealed with | having become obnoxious to the judgments ot 
blood, and, in that respect, his death fits him | God, involve those who commit them.) They 
for the purpose; and, as the Old Covenant| which are (that have been) called—not 
had but a carnal ritual and carnal promises, | merely the called of the New Testament, but 
had but the blood of bulls and goats, and was | of the Old—might (may) receive the prom« 
adapted to such a merely outward ritual, his | ise—that is, the fulfillment, the realization o1 
blood, having such spiritual efficacy, may well | the promise—of the eternal inheritance. 
connect itself with a New Covenant, or testa-| The author has his eye, of course, on the an- 
“ ment, whose demands and promises shall be | cient people of God, and, asin chapter 8, looks 
proportionate to the preciousness and power | on the history of the Old and New Covenants 
of the blood which mediates it—in other|as constituting one continuous chain. The 
words, the new and better sacrifice demands a | New Covenant replaces the Old; the expiation 
New and better Covenant. The new wine| of the New Covenant removes the sins which 
cannot be put into old bottles; this cleansing | could not be removed by the Old. The 
blood cannot ally itself with the animal sacri- | ‘eternal inheritance’ of the one succeeds to 
fices of the Old Covenant, and advantage|the temporal inheritance of the other. The 
must be taken of it to’secure to the heirs of| land of Canaan, the inheritance and rest of 
promise blessings such as the Old Covenant | ancient Israel, as it was not the true and Sab- 
was unable to furnish; namely, that by | bath rest of the people of God, so was not the 
means, etc.—literally, that a death taking | true and eternal inheritance. This it was left 
place for the redemption of the transgressions | for the New Covenant under Christ to give. 
that were under the First Covenant. But here, briefly, two questions: First, why 
The Old Covenant had had plenty of deaths, | is the redeeming effect of the blood of Christ 
but they had all been of those irrational vic- | restricted by the author to the sins committed 
tims that could sanctify only to the cleanness | under the Old Covenant, and thus seemingly 
of the flesh. The transgressions of the wor-| confined to the Jewish people? Did not all 
shipers they had no power to remove. But/|sins in all nations, from Adam down, need to 
here is a victim of a different order—a Being | be forgiven by the blood of Christ? And was 
who, through an eternal Spirit, has made of | there any where remission, except through his 
himself a voluntary and spiritual offering to| blood? Certainly not. But, to the mind of 
God. It is meet that, with the seal and sanc- | the author, the Jewish people here (ns 2: 16) 
tion of such cleansing blood, a New Covenant | represent universal humanity. It was to them 
should be formed; that, the victim dying, his | immediately, on behalf of the race, that God 
blood may be efficacious for the redemption | had revealed himself; to them the promises 
and cleansing away of those sins under the | had come; with them alone God had directly 
First Covenant which that had only symbol-| dealt. The rest of the world seemed, for the 
ically, never really, expiated; which had | time being, to be without his jurisdiction; its 
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ignorance and its wickedness had, in a manner, 
been overlooked and passed by; and, as the 
Jewish people had been exclusively the recip- 
ients of his law, his promises, his covenant, so 
they would appear as primarily interested in 
the New Covenant, which replaces the Old. 
As mankind at large had no direct concern in 
the Sinaitic Covenant, so, apparently, not in 
the one which supersedes, it. In fact, however, 
the death of Christ is equally necessary for the 


remission of all transgressions among all na- | 


tions. 

But, secondly, was there no real forgive- 
ness of sins under the Old Covenant? Was 
there only that passing by (wdpeos, instead of 
apeots, remission), Which is spoken of in Rom. 
3:25, so that, in reality, all sins remained 
unforgiven until the coming of Christ? Again, 
I suppose not. In the case of all the pious of 
the Old Testament, there was a real forgive- 
ness of sins, but one based not, in the slightest 
degree, on the efficacy of the Old Testament 
offerings. God, in view of the atonement, 
always could, and always did, forgive sins, in 
the case of the exercise of faith, although, so 
far as concerned the Old Testament ritual and 
any power which lay in its symbols, the pardon 
could be only provisional, and was rather a 
passing over than a remission. The repetition 


of the sacrifices of the Old Testament was not | 


because the sins of the really pious had not, 
once for all, been remitted, nor because, on 
the other hand, these sacrifices had the slightest 
power, really, to cleanse away any sins. But 
us they were purely typical, it was necessary, 
by means of them, to keep constantly before 
the worshiper the need of an expiation, and 
show at once the significance and the impotence 
of the rites which he was performing. The 
reason why the rites were so constantly repeated 
was not because there was any efficacy inthem, 
but because there was not-—-because they were 
strictly and absolutely symbolical. They did 
not procure a partial pardon, or a temporary 
pardon, or any pardon whatever; they only 
pointed forward to him whose cleansing blood 


could take away a// sin just because it could | 


take away any. But while holding that the 


pious of the Old Testament were already act- | 
ually forgiven, I by no means believe that |The gifts, indeed, were of God; but he placed 
they had that full sense of forgiveness, and| them in the hands of Christ, whose death is 
with this those richer joys and hopes, which | essential to their being made available to his 
belong to the clearer light and fuller spiritual | people. I may add that the transition, which 


‘influences of the gospel. 


Their perceptions 
were dimmer and their aspirations unsatisfied. 
They saw through a vail, instead of a glass, 
and thus doubly darkly. God did not intend 
to make them perfect in advance of the be- 
lievers of the New Testament; and thus, 
probably, their condition, both this side of 
and beyond the grave, was one of less priv- 
ilege than has been allotted to believers since 
the coming of Christ. Finally, however, it 
is proper to speak of Christ's death as being 
for the redemption of transgressions committed 
under the First Covenant, as if they were not 
already forgiven, because their forgiveness has 
been conditioned entirely upon his death. 

16. The idea of an ‘inheritance,’ so promi- 


| nent inthe Old Testament, and just mentioned, 


suggests a transition from a ‘covenant’ to a 
‘testament.’ This transition is made all the 
more easily, and, indeed, almost impercepti- 
bly, as it is but a gliding over to the more 
common meaning of the word before rendered 
‘covenant.’ This word (&eéj<n) means, pri- 
marily, ‘disposition, arrangement,’ and then 
a testamentary disposition, a testament, and, 
secondarily, though rarely in the classies, an 
arrangement with a second party (&é in eom- 
position often having this force, as dradréyouat, 
discourse continuously and discourse with ; 
&adoyos, dialogue), an ‘agreement,’ or ‘ cove- 
nant.’ As then the blessings bestowed by God 
upon his people are spoken of both as matters 
of agreement and of inheritance; and, as in 
both cases, a death was equally essential to the 
validity of the arrangement, it is not strange 
that the author should slide in his usage from 
one to the other. In the one case, it is true, 
the arrangement was sealed by the death of a 
victim; in the other, by that of the testator. 
But Christ being, in the uniqueness of his 
character, both, and alike dying as the rati- 
fying victim of a covenant and living as its 
Mediator, and also dying as the condition of 
his bestowing the gift of the eternal inheritance 
on his people, he could with equal propriety 
be represented under either character. Here 
the mention of ‘inheritance’ suggests his 
death—not as the seal of a covenant, but as 
the condition of the validity of a testament. 
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_16 For where a testament is, there must also of neces- 
sity be the death of the testator. 

17 For a testament is of force after men are dead: 
ee it is of no strength at all while the testator 

yeth. 

18 Whereupon neither the first ¢estament was dedi- 
cated without blood. 

19 For when Moses had spoken every precept to all 
the pecple according to the law, he took the blood of 
calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, and sprinkled both the book and all the people, 


16 of the eternal inheritance. For where a} testament 
is, there must of uecessity 2 be the death of him who 
17 made it. For a!testament is of force where there 
hath been death: 4for it doth never avail while he 
18 who made it liveth. Wherefore even the first cove- 
19 nant hath not been dedicated without blood. For 
When eyery commandment had been spoken by 
Moses unto all the people according to the law, he 
took the blood of the calves and the goats, with wa- 
ter and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled both 


1 The Greek word here used signifies both covenant and testament....2 Gr. be browght.....3 Gr. over the dead....4 Or, for doth it 
ever... liveth? 


seems harsh in our language, which has not a| 


common word, attracts no special notice from 
the Greek interpreters, who take it as a matter 
of course. That the transition is actually 
made I see no sufficient grounds to deny. 
Without it, verses 16 and 17 are extremely 
harsh, and almost unmeaning. 

For where a testament is—referring to 
the previous statement that Christ is the Medi- 
ator of a New Covenant (é:ajxn), in order that, 
a death occurring, he might, by the spiritual 
efficacy of his death, bestow on the heirs of 
promise the blessings which the ritual sacrifices 

-of the Old Covenant never could bestow. 
When he spoke of ‘death’ in the preceding 
verse, he probably thought of it in the light ofa 
seal of a covenant; he now almost insensibly 
changes the point of view to that of the con- 
dition of a testament. There must of ne- 
cessity be the death of the testator. 
‘Also,’ of the Common Version, is to be 
omitted. Ebrard, denying a change from 
the previous meaning of ‘covenant,’ refers 
‘the testator’ (&aéuevos) to the man who, as 
one of the parties to the covenant, must die, 
either in his own person, or that of a substi- 
tute; for on no other condition can man enter 
into covenant with God. But it seems nearly 
certain that the author has here no exclusive 
reference to a covenant between man and 


God, but is rather making a general, and, as | 


it were, axiomatic statement. Must be 
(dépecOar, be borne abroad, alleged, declared) 
has here no emphasis. 

17. For a testament is of force (vali) 


after (when) men are dead—literally, over 
(on condition of) the dead, of persons as dead 
(vexpois), dead men, not dead animals. A tes- 
tament never goes into force until the testator 
has died. It is essential to the very idea of a 
bequest. A will or testament is that which 
disposes of property after death. Property 
actually alienated by a person while living, 
no matter what the form, cannot be by testa- 
ment. 

Otherwise, etc.—inasmuch as it scarcely 
is in force while the testator liveth. 

18. Wherefore, etc.— Whence neither has 
the first covenant been inaugurated without 
blood. Theauthor relapses here to the former 
idea of ‘covenant,’ turning easily on the pivot 
of a word common to both significations 
‘Inaugurated,’ introduced in a formal and 
valid manner. 

19. For when Moses, etc.—For after 
every command had been spoken by Moses te 
all the people according to the law. ‘Accord- 
ing tothe law’—that is, which he had received 
on Sinai. He took the blood of (the) calves 
(heifers) and of (the) goats. The account iz 
taken from Exod. 24: 3-8, with, however, some 
marked deviations. There is in Exodus no 
mention of ‘goats,’ but only of heifers, the 
sacrifice of goats as a sin offering being nov 
yet established. The author, however, citing 
from memory, and aiming at no minute exact- 
ness, unites the two classes of heifers and goats 
by which he was accustomed to designate the 
collective sacrifices of the law. With water, 
and scarlet wool, and hyssop. These are 


1‘ Scarcely is in force, uymrore ioxver, not the same, I 
think, as ovmore ioxvet, never is in force; but having the 
doubting, delicately suggestive import so common to the 
uy and mnrote, lest, whether, perchance. The author thus 
elegantly puts the ease, ez gratia modestie, not as admit- 
ting that the doctrine is really questionable, but prefer- 
ring to hold back his own affirmation, and leave it to be 


supplied by his hearers. So in Louginus “ De Suklimi 
tate,” dyxor * * * yxrore mepiiotavTer HUCK ix TOr'VaVTLOY, 
“the false sublime—perchance (look whether not) pro 
ducing in us the opposite effect.” Probably an elliptica’ 
construction, equivalent <0 dpa pymore tax vee, loots whether 
it be in force, 
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20 Saying, This is the blood of the testament which | 20 the book itself, and all the people, saying, This is the 


God hath eujoined unto you. 


21 Moreover he sprinkled likewise with blood both | 21 


the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry. 


blood of the !covenant which God commanded to 
you-ward. Moreover the tabernacle and all the ves« 
sels of the ministry he sprinkled in like manuer 


1 The Greek word here used signifies both covenant and testament. 


not mentioned in the above passage, but are 
found elsewhere in the Mosaic purifying lus- 
trations, as Num. 19:6, 7; Lev. 14: 2, seq., 
49 seq., where they appear as employed in 
connection with purification from contact with 
a dead body, or from the leprosy. A mixture 
of living spring water, partly with the ashes 
of a red cow, partly with the blood of a slain 
bird, was in these cases prescribed. For this 
purpose hyssop was employed, wound with 
purple wool. The use of the water, and of 
the scarlet wool and hyssop as an instrument 
for sprinkling, needed perhaps no special 
voucher in the text; it was understood of 
itself. Amd sprinkled both the book and 
all the people. Exodus simply informs us 
that he sprinkled the people—substantiaily 
identical with ‘all the people.’ Nothing is 
said of the sprinkling of the book or scroll, 
which is of course the ‘‘book of the cove- 
nant,” the scroll of papyrus or skin contain- 
ing the record of the covenant. In introduc- 
ing this, as also in the sprinkling of ‘‘the 
tabernacle and the’ vessels of the service,’ 
the author probably follows Jewish tradi- 
tion. 

20. Saying, This is the blood of the 
testament (covenant), which God hath en= 
joined unto you. The exact language of 
Exod, 24: 8 is: ‘‘ Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you 
concerning all these words.’’ The slight 
changes are occasioned, partly perhaps by 
citing from memory, partly in half uncon- 
scious allusion to the corresponding language 
of the Saviour at the institution of the Sacred 
Supper: ‘‘ This is my blood in the New Cove- 
nant,” ete., which would seem to have an 
unquestionable reference to these words of 
Moses. The expression ‘enjoined,’ ‘com- 
manded’ (évereiAaro) is also substituted for 
‘made,’ ‘instituted’ (&€ero), in accordance 
with the frequent usage of the Septuagint. 

21. Moreover he sprinkled, etc.— And the 
tabernacle too and all the vessels of the service 
he sprinkled in like manner with the blood. 
This refers to another and later occasion, as the 


tabernacle was not in existence when Moses 
thus solemnly inaugurated the covenant. It 
is brought into this connection for the sake of 
completeness, and of showing how extensively 
the use of blood marked the inauguration of 
the several parts of the Levitical worship. Of 
such a sprinkling, however, of the tabernacle 
when completed (see Exod. 40), the Mosaic ac- 
count is silent. It informs us that the taber- 
nacle was anointed with oz/, and thus conse- 
crated to the Lord, while Lev. 8: 15, 19, 24, 
informs us of the sprinkling of the altar with 
blood, and Josephus (‘‘Antiquities,’’ 3:8, 6) 
informs us expressly that the garments of 
Aaron, the tabernacle, and its vessels, were 
all sprinkled with the blood of slaughtered 
victims. Such, therefore, was probably the 
Jewish tradition, in accordance with which is 
the language of our passage. On the literal 
exactness of every statement nothing specially 
depends. It would be enough that the author 
follows in the several particulars either the 
Mosaic narrative or accredited Jewish tradi- 
tions. His language immediately following 
shows that the use of blood as an expiatory 
rite through almost all departments of the ser- 
vice was the point specially in his mind. 
This extensive use of blood in the Mosaic 
ritual had a deep significance. It marked not 
merely cleansing, purification; for that, water 
would have been the more natural symbol. 
It marked expiation, atonement. Before Je- 
hovah could enter into covenant with his 
people, his displeasure must be either really 
orsymbolically appeased. He could not allow 
them to come into relation with him as on 
terms of moral equality. He could not allow 
them to forget the interval between his holi- 
ness and their sinfulness; and thus blood must 
be shed, the life of the animal taken (for the 
life was in the blood), that by the life of the 
victim that of the people might be spared 
(Kurtz, ‘' History of the Old Covenant,” V. 
8, p. 148.) The connection, then, was direct 
and close between the blood shed in inaugu- 
rating the Old, and that shed in inaugurating 
the New Covenant. The one reminded the 
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22 And almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood ; and without shedding of blood is ae rumba 


people of what was needed that God might be 
reconciled and enter into covenant relation 
with his people; the other furnished it. And 
for a similar reason the sanctuary and its 
utensils—nay, even the book of the covenant 
—nust undergo a like sprinkling. Though 
consecrated to Jehovah, they had been wrought 
in their material parts by human hands; they 
had on them the contamination of sin. The 
very Holy of Holies, before God could dwell 
in it, must be cleansed from that stain of im- 
purity and guilt which human hands had left 
upon it. It needed not only consecrating oil, 
but expiatory blood. 

22. And almost all things, etc.—And one 
might say, in blood are all things cleansed. 
The original word, rendered ‘almost’ in the 
Common Version (cxe8év, one might say, about, 
pretty nearly), isemployed not like our almost 
(eAtyou Setv) to intimate that the statement is 


“positively liable to some exception or abate-. 


ment, but simply to qualify its absolute posi- 
tiveness. It does not (like daéyou detv) commit 
the author to the fact that his statement is not 
unqualified, but simply refuses to commit him 
to the statement that itis. Itisadded regard- 
ing an assertion that may or may not be pre- 
cisely accurate. It differs from ‘‘so to say”’ 
(as émos cimetv, with which it in certain cases 
might be interchanged), in that the latter 
softens a statement in itself harsh or exag- 
gerated; the other simply throws over the 
expression (in itself not necessarily in any 
way improbable) a slight shade of uncer- 
tainty.? 

And without. shedding of blood there 
is no remission. The name (aiparexxvcia) 
may denote either the shedding of the blood 
of the victim in sacrifice (so Bleek, Liine- 
mann, Delitzsch), or the pouring out of the 
blood of the victim on the altar, and the 


22 with the blood. And according to the law, I may 
almost say, all things are cleansed with blood, and 
apart from shedding of blood there is no remission, 


sprinkling of it (so De Wette, Tholuck, Hof- 
mann). The latter seems more in harmony 
with the immediate context, in which, not the 
shedding of the victim’s, blood, but its subse- 
quent pouring forth, is spoken of, while the 
analogy of the language of Christ, who says 
at the Sacred Supper, ‘‘My blood, which is 
shed for you”’ (7 Umép tmav éexxvvdpevov), as Well 
as the general analogy of Christ’s death, in 
that his blood was shed, but not afterward 
poured out, is urged by Delitzsch, on the other 
side. To this, however, it might be replied 
that our author himself speaks of the ‘blood 
of sprinkling’ (12:24), evidently referring to 
the blood of Christ under the Old Testament 
figure, and it may still, therefore, remain ques- 
tionable which precise idea is intended. The 
essential meaning is, of course, the same in 
either. For the pouring out or sprinkling of 
the blood implies the previous shedding of it 
in the death of the victim as its necessary con- 
dition, while conversely under the Old Cove 
nant the symbolical expiation was not com- 
pleted until the subsequent sprinkling. Still 
the death, the taking the life, isin both cases 
the essential matter. What was symbolized, 
was that sin could not be expiated without 
death. Under the Old Testament formula, a 
legal remission stood connected with the ritual 
shedding of blood. Real remission was then, 
as always, through the atonement of Christ, 
which was thus symbolized. 

23-28. Inference, now, from the earthly to 
the heavenly sanctuary; in other words, from 
the ceremonial and carnal to the purely spir- 
itual Dispensation. As the former demanded 
the symbol, this demands the reality; as that 
the blood of animal sacrifices, this the blood 
of Christ; and his entrance once for el with 
a complete and final expiation, as High Priest, 
into the heavenly sanctuary. 


1Thus Plato, “ Phaedo,” 2. Zxeddv obtot mapeyévorro, 
““T should think that about these were present ”’—there 
may have been one ortwo others, and may not, Jt seems 


singular that Chrysostom, whom we must admit to have | 


known his own language, refers axe5dv to the verb, 
It is less singular, though not less errone- 


xa0apigerat, 
lis 


ous, that Bengel and Bohme refer it to év aizatt. 


proper and unquestionable reference is to ‘all,’ wdvra. | 


| blood. 


The modifying shade of cxedév is not thrown on the 
verb, as if there were any doubt about the cleansing ; not 
on ‘in blood,’ ¢v aiwan, asif there were any doubt about 
its being in blood; but simply upon ‘all,’ tavra, imply- 
ing that the writer will not quite commit himself to the 
unqualified assertion that everything was cleansed with 
‘In blood’—that is, in the sphere of blood, 


equivalent to by or with blood. 


I 
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23 It wos therefore Lire that the patterns of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 
fices than these. 

24 For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true; but 


into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us: 


23 It was necessary therefore that the copies of tne 
things in the heavens should be cleansed with these; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sac- 

24 rifices than these. For Christ entered not into a 
holy place made with hands, like in pattern to the 
true; but into heaven itself, now to appear before 


23. It was (is)! therefore necessary 
that the patterns (copies) of (the) things 
in the heavens should be purified with 
these; but the heavenly things them- 
selves [ve cleansed] with better sacrifices 
than these. Resumption of the imagery 
drawn from the language: ‘“‘See thou make 
all things after the pattern shown to thee in 
the mount.’’ The earthly tabernacle is repre- 
sented as a sort of shadowy representation of 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle, in 
which Christ, the great High Priest, ministers, 
and the objects grouped around it as having 
their archetypes in heaven. Thus, therefore, 
he continues in figurative language, as the 
earthly copies are cleansed with rites like these, 
their heavenly archetypes demand a nobler 
element of cleansing. But we need not be led 
astray by a figure, nor suppose for a moment 
that anything actually in heaven demands the 
cleansing of Christ’s blood. The old taber- 
nacle expressed relations: the old ritual was 
symbolical, Unable to accomplish any purifi- 
cation itself, it pointed forward to a purifica- 
tion to be accomplished by a Victim of infinite 
preciousness. While thus thesymbolical puri- 
fications of the law are accomplished with sac- 
rifices like these, the cleansings which they 
prefigure demand sacrifices far more costly 
and efficacious. A typical expiation may be 
made with the blood of bulls and goats; but 
a real expiation must be made with more pre- 
cious blood; namely, that of Christ. The 
‘heavenly things’ is especially the ‘sanctu- 
ary,’ and this perhaps would be better sup- 
plied. ‘Sacrifices’ in the plural, simply in 
analogy with the many Levitical sacrifices; 
not that here more than one is demanded. 

24, For Christ is not entered, etc., for 
not into a sanctuary made with hands—and 
therefore not into one which could admit the 


carnal and outward purifications of that old ma- 
terial sanctuary, the earthly Holy of Holies— 
did Christ enter. The ‘for’ (yép), not (with 
Bleek, Liinemann) indicating the proof that 
Christ has really gone into the heavenly sanc- 
tuary; nor exactly (with Delitzsch) establish- 
ing the position that better sacrifices were 
demanded for the heavenly world from the 
fact of that one which has been actually 
offered, and then gone to God; but rather re- 
asserting the reason why better sacrifices are 
demanded; namely, from the transcendent and 
spiritual character of the sanctuary into which 
Christ is gone, and the real, not the symbolical, 
presence of God into which he has entered. 
Which are the figure, etc.—the counter- 
part of the genuine one. ‘Counterpart’ (avri- 
tunos) is here clearly equivalent to copy, shad- 
owy representation (indéseryna, 8:5). Bleek, 
supposing the model (rims, 8:5) shown to 
Moses in the Mount to be itself a copy of the 
real, heavenly tabernacle, regards the ‘coun- 
terpart’ (avrirumos) here as a copy of a copy. 
Yet nothing could be more alien from the con- 
ception of the author. He does not regard 
that model shown to Moses as a copy, but it is 
expressly pointed to by him as the original of 
that constructed by Moses. Only we must 
rightly understand, and avoid unduly press- 
ing, the figurative language of the author. 
Of course, he is merely using the model shown 
to Moses, issuing from the divine hand, as 
standing for the great moral and spiritual 
truths which the earthly tabernacle shadowed 
forth. That earthly tabernacle indicated rela- 
tions, facts, spiritual truths; and these facts 
and truths it is exceedingly natural should, 
in figurative language, be gathered up and 
expressed in the pattern which came directly 
from the divine hand. If we take the mate- 
rial structure reared by Moses as symbolizing 


1Delitszch, Moll, etc., supply 4v, there was necessity, 
making a temporal reference. With Liinemann and 
a*s Wette, I decidedly prefer ¢oriv, is, making the state- 
ment general and absolute. Had the author intended a 


past tense, he would have been much more likely to | 
have expressed it. The present is easily understood of ! 


itself. Nor is the past required by the past (eia7AGev) 
of the following verse, for there the past tense is purely 
subordinate, the resolution of the clause being: “ For it 
is into no sanctuary made with hands that Christ en- 
tered,” etc. 


va Ad See ee 


Cu. IX. 


25 Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the | 
high priest entereth into the holy place every year with 
blood of others; 


great truths, it is natural to put the model 
which God showed to him as answering to the 
truths themselves. It seems extraordinary 
that language so manifestly figurative, and 
really so obvious in its import, should have so 
puzzled and misled intelligent and acute 
minds. But into heaven itself. Inthe use 
of the word ‘heaven,’ the conception would 
naturally and easily vary. Sometimes Christ 
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has passed through the heavens, and become | 


higher than the heavens; at other times he is 
in the lofty heavens (so probably we are to 
supply 1:4), here ‘in heaven itself.’ In re- 
gard to a term so vague as that of ‘heaven,’ 
of course the language is nut to be pressed. 
In reference to the lower, visible heavens, or 
even heaven as representing the highest part 
of the created universe, Christ has passed be- 
yond and above the heavens, In another re- 
{ation the heavens are themselves beyond the 
created universe, are the immediate dwelling 
‘place of God, conceived apart from conditions 
of space and time, and in such a sense the 
phrase is employed here. ‘Heaven itself’ is 
the heaven of heavens, the highest heaven, 
the seat of God’s presence and glory, whether 
regarded locally or otherwise. 

Now to appear, etc.—be manifested before 
the face of God in behalf of us. ‘ Now,’ not 
as equivalent to continually, now and forever- 
more; but ‘now,’ at Jast, after so long a reign 
of shadow and copy and symbol, Now he is 
manifested before the face of God. He now 
accomplishes that actual drawing near, com- 
ing into the real presence of God, which the 
earthly high priest could do only in the most 
partial and imperfect manner. The earthly 
high priest entered the sanctuary amid a cloud 


of incense which half enveloped him and the | 


mercy seat itself. He was half hidden from 
even the symbol of God. God appeared to 
him but in symbol, and even that symbol was 
but dimly visible. The awe-struck priest 
must have felt, under this near contact with 
Jehovah, as the collective Israelites felt at 
Sinai, and rejoiced perhaps that his entrance 
into that awful presence was at so wide inter- | 
vals, and then so nearly vailed. But Christ 
has gone not into the symbolical, but the real 
and absolute presence of God. He is fully 
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25 the face of God for us: nor yet that he should offer 


himself often; as the high priest entereth into the 
holy place year by year with blood not his own; 


manifested before the fully manifested Deity. 


| Father and Son, the Propitiated and the Pro- 


pitiator, come into full communion, confront- 
ing, as it were, each other with open face. 
“Father, glorify thou me with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.’’ 

25. Nor yet, etc.—And not that he may 
frequently offer himself, as the high priest 
entereth into the holy place year by year with 
the blood of others. Our author’s use of offer 
(mpoodepery) might allow its reference either to 
Christ’s sacrificial offering of himself on earth 
(9:14, 28; 10:1,2, eto.), or to his high priestly offer- 
ing in heaven (8:3), Many interpreters (as 
Tholuck, De Wette, Ebrard, Linemann) un- 
derstand it of the former; others (as Hof- 
mann, Delitzsch, Moll, Alford) of the latter. 
In favor of the latter is the immediately fol- 
lowing comparison with the Jewish high 
priest, not as repeating his sacrifices, but as 
repeating his entrances into the sanctuary. 
The more exact verbal analogy, therefore, 
would refer the language to Christ’s priestly 
offering on high. But this argument is by no 
means decisive, for in the author’s mind (as in 
the actual fact) the two stand in inseparable 
connection. An entrance into the sanctuary 
supposes a preceding sacrifice; a sacrificial 
offering supposes the subsequent entrance. 
The spirit of the comparison, therefore (if not 
precisely its letter), is equally preserved by 
referring this ‘‘ offering of himself” to Christ’s 
previous sacrifice on earth. And as the added 
‘himself’ seems to suggest rather the earthly 
than the heavenly offering, we may easily 
conceive that the author has, in this case, cho: 
sen the former as the representative act, and 
set over against the Levitical high priest’s re- 
peated entrances into the sanctuary (which 
involved repeated deaths), the hypothesis of 
Christ’s repeated deaths (which involved re- 
peated entrances into the heavenly sanctuary). 
And this idea of offering himself in death the 
language favors. It is natural to speak or 
‘offering himself’ in death on the cross (as at 
ver. 14), and ‘being offered,’ which is close 
akin (ver. 28), but less so to speak of his ‘ offer- 


|ing himself’ (whatever the precise import of 


the expression) in heaven. As we have thus 
warrant for the one and not for the other—for 
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26 For then must he often have suffered since the | 26 else must he often have suffered since the founda- 


foundation of the world: but now onee in the end of 
the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sac- 
rifice of himself, : 


tion of the world: but now once at the! end of the 
ages hath he been manifested to put away sin 2by 


1 Or, consummation......2 Or, by his sacrifice. 


what Christ is to offer as Heavenly Priest (8:3) 
is not ‘himself,’ but (9:3) ‘his own blood’—I 
prefer, with most interpreters, this significa- 
tion here. ‘The ellipsis is easily supplied: 
*‘And [he has entered] not that he may fre- 
quently offer himself [in sacrifice, and thus 
frequently leave it and return to it], just as the 
high priest,’ ete. And in this interpretation 
we do not, I think, lay the author liable to 
De Wette’s taunt of not being quite sure of his 
own meaning. Weadd that there is an im- 
plied argument in the contrast of Christ's 
offering Aimself, and the Levitical priests 
entering the sanctuary with alien blood. 

26. For then, etc.—since [then] he must 
have frequently suffered since the foundation 
of the world; but, as it is, once for all, at the 
end of the world, he has been manifested. 

The clause ‘since the foundation of the 
world,’ has by many former editors been en- 
closed in parentheses; but this is now gener- 
ally, and rightly, expunged, and the clause 
taken in connection with the following. They 
thus present the two opposites of an alterna- 
tive. Incase that Christ had entered heaven, 
to offer himself repeatedly he must have 
frequently suffered since the foundation of 
the world; but in fact, as the case stands, he 
has not done so—he has manifested himself 
once for all in the consummation of the ages. 

The passage is thus an argument against the 
supposition of this entrance for repeated offer- 
ings. But what kind of an argument? Is it 
from the intrinsic proprieties of the case, from 
the unnaturalness of Christ’s having thus, 
many times in former ages, descended from 
heaven to suffer, and re-ascended for priestly 
mediation? If so, then why does the author 
dwell upon what must have been done in the 
past, rather than what this hypothesis would 
require in the future? Why not rather say 
that it would not be necessary that he should 
repeat his suffering many times in the ages to 
come? The only reply that can be made to 
this is that the world is conceived as having 
nearly run its appointed cycle, and there 
weuld be, in the future, no space left for such 
offerings. 


The view above given is the ordinary one; 
but I cannot conceive it to be the just one, 
which seems to me much more simple and 
obvious. This is to take ‘‘it was necessary” 
(ee), simply, of logical necessity (equivalent 
to ‘Sit could not but have been the case that’’) 
not of that which would have been required 
by the fitness of the case, but of that which 
would have actually happened, but which, as 
it is, has mot happened. Had the priestly 
intercession of Christ, says the author, been 
like the services of the Levitical priests, re- 
quiring perpetual repetition, it would have 
involved, like theirs, repeated descents and 
sufferings on earth, and repeated re-ascensions 
and entrances into the heavenly sanctuary. 
No such thing has occurred; no such repeti- 
tion of the victim’s sufferings has been made 
—all has been deferred for one single, final, 
all-sufficient offering, both on earth and in 
heaven. This explanation, I think, is all 
sufficient. It accounts for the placing of this 
supposed repetition in the past and not in the 
future. Had Christ’s priestly ministry, is the 
thought, been like the Levitical ministry, it 
would, like theirs, have demanded constant 
repetitions, and we should have witnessed the 
spectacle of a recurrence of his sufferings dur- 
ing the pust ages. It relieves us, too, from 
another inquiry; namely, from answering 
the question, Why this repetition of the suf- 
ferings of Christ should not have actually 
occurred? Christ has actually descended 
from heaven and died once. Who is compe- 
tent to assert that, granting the necessity, he 
should not have descended and died aguin? 
How can we be sure that the same exigency 
would not have led anew and repeatedly to 
the same sacrifice? . Upon this and other like 
questions, we are not required to turn our 
minds. The author simply reminds us, a3 
incontrovertible proof of the finality of this 
sacrifice, that the ‘hypothesis of its non-effi- 
ciency and finality would have involved in 
the past ages its frequent repetition. No such 
repetition has occurred. As matter of fact, 
the whole mighty display of love and power 
has been reserved for and precipitated, as it 
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_ were, upon one decisive moment i in the inter- 
locking of the ages. 

There is, indeed, another view, proposed by 
Hofmann (and followed by Delitzsch, Moll, 
and Alford), which may require a brief no- 
tice. It assumes that Christ's offering himself 
(ver. 25) refers to the priestly offering in heaven, 
not to his sacrificial offering on earth, and that 
the repetition of those heavenly self-presenta- 
tions is denied on the ground that it would 
involve the necessity of his repeatedly suffer- 
ing death on earth. But the peculiarity of 
the view lies in its denying that the author 
contemplates, along with these repeated heay- 
enly oblations, correspondingly repeated de- 
scents and sufferings on earth. The author 
plants himself, this view maintains, on the 
heavenly entrance and priesthood of Christ 
as a finality. He does not once contemplate 
the withdrawal of Christ from the heavenly 
Holy of Holies, into which he has once entered, 
that he may re-descend and suffer, but only 
declares that, being there, he has not to make 
repeated offerings of himself, because this 
-would involve the necessity that before he 
ascended there he should have gone through 
a series of sufferings corresponding to the 
number of his entrances into the heavenly 
sanctuary. This, they say, explains the rea- 
son of the limitation of his sufferings to past 
times. If he had now entered heaven to 
make repeated priestly oblations, then (as in 
the Levitical service there must be for every 
' entrance into the sanctuary a separate sacri- 
fice) he must, on earth in previous times, have 
undergone a corresponding number of deaths, 
and thus have suffered many times since the 
foundation of the world. 

Ingenious as is this view, I think it is onty 
the eminent ability of the men who have 
adopted and defended it that would require 
for it any serious notice. The explanation 
which we have adopted above is perfectly 
natural and simple, and makes equally clear 
the reference to the previous suffering. It is 
undoubtedly clear that the author plants him- 
self on the singleness and finality of Christ’s 
priestly entrance into the heavenly sanctuary ; 
but why? Is it not because he conceives his 
single entrance into heaven as corresponding 
to one single, efficacious sacrifice on earth? 
And if the efficacy of that sacrifice is denied, 
would not the singleness and sufficiency of 


the heavenly presentation fall along with it? 
And why is it less easy to suppose Christ re- 
peatedly dying, and making with each death 9 
new priestly entrance into the Holy of Holies, 
than to suppose him first undergoing a series 
of deaths in successive ages, and then finally 
entering heaven to make a corresponding 
series of high-priestly oblations? This latter 
idea could never have suggested itself to a 
Jewish mind familiar with the Levitical sac- 
rifices. The Levitical high priest entered, 
year by year, the Mosaic sanctuary ; and with 
every successive entrance there was, of course. 
a fresh sacrifice. The idea of the Levitical 
priest entering repeatedly the inner tabernacle 
on the strength of a series of former sacrifices, 
would, it seems to me, have been simply mon- 
strous. And not less monstrous is the suppo- 
sition that Christ should, by a series of former 
deaths, have accumulated the material for a 
series of oblations after assuming the heavenly 
priesthood. One efficacious and final sacrifice 
followed by one final and permanent entrance, 
or a series of sacrifices followed by a series of 
entrances, is all that the analogy of the 
Levitical service could suggest. And surely 
the writer would not for a moment con- 
ceive of the absoluteness and finality of 
Christ’s priestly offering, except as depend- 
ent on the absolutoness and finality of the 
previous sacrifice. Unfix the one, and you 
unfix the other; and then, according to the 
whole analogy of the Levitical priesthood, 
you make it necessary for him to descend and 
perform a new sacrifice. And the renewal of 
these ascents and descents is as supposable as 
the renewal of the deaths with which they 
are connected; and that these successive deaths 
should be supposed to have taken place after 
the analogy of the Jewish priestly rites, in 
connection with successive entrances into the 
sanctuary, is as easy as to suppose them to 
have taken place somewhere and somehow in 
former ages, and then their collective effect 
gathered up and made available in a succession 
of priestly offerings before God. 

The only end gained by this hypothesis— 
namely, that it explains the phrase ‘‘ Must 
have suffered many times from the foundation 
of the world’’—is equally well gained by one 
which argues the sufficiency and finality of 
Christ’s entrance and suffering, from the fact 
that he has not (as otherwise he would have) 
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27 And asit is appointed unto men once to die, but | 


after this the judgment: Fi ‘ 
28 So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 


27 the sacrifice of himself. And inasmuch as it is }ap- 
pointed unto menu once to die, and after this cometh 
28 judgment; so Christ also, having been once offered 


1 Gr, laid up for. 


suffered many times—and, of course, brought 
many priestly offerings—from the foundation 
ofthe world. Astv his otherargument, thatthe 
author ought otherwise to have said, ‘‘suffered 
and entered into the sanctuary,”’ it is sufficient 
to say that the ellipsis is perfectly easily sup- 
plied (if requisite), every expiatory death 
supposing a subsequent entrance into the sanc- 
tuary with the blood, and every such en- 
trance implying a previous expiatory sacrifice. 
Either, therefore, in this fixedness of their 
connection, may stand for both. 

The ‘consummation of the ages’ (ovvréAea 
aidvwv) is equivalent to, ‘the end of these 
days’—that is, ‘ the end of the world,’ or, ‘the 
ages’ (ra TéAn tav aidvev), 1 Cor. 10:11, ete. It 
marks the point at which the pre-Messianic 
age terminates, and the coming, or ‘future 
age’ (aidy wéAAwy) commences. ‘ Manifested’ 
here clearly not ‘before God (as some) in the 
heavenly sanctuary,’ but on earth in his in- 
earnation. So1 Tim. 3: 16, ‘‘God was mani- 
fested in the flesh’; 1 John 1: 2, ‘‘The life 
was manifested’’; 1 Peter 1: 20, ‘‘ was mani- 
fested in the last times for you.’’ . Elsewhere 
the word is applied to Christ’s second coming. 
(1 John 2 : 28.) 

To put away sin, etc.— For the doing 
away of sin by his sacrifice. ‘Doing away,’ 
annulling, abrogation (a6érows), as of a law 
(7:18), of the sin, as well for past ages as for 
the generation in which he appeared. The 
expiation was good for all times, as shown by 
its being made at the close of the great his- 
torical eras. ‘His sacrifice,’ not, ‘the sacrifice 
of himself’ (ei70d), but ‘the sacrifice which 
he offers,’ which is indeed, of course, the sac- 
rifice of himself, and need not be expressed. 

27-28. A sort of argument from analogy 
for the single, unrepeated death of Christ. 
His case, says the author, stands in general 
relation to that of man, with whom he shares 
humanity, and to whose destiny his might be 
expected to bear a resemblance. In man’s 
history there are two grand epochs: first, 
death; then, at a greater or less interval, a 
judgment. Each of them is for itself single 
and final. So there are two corresponding 
epochs in the history of Christ: first, his death 


to sin; then his coming to judgment. And as 
one death, once for all, is man’s allotment un- 
til the final fixing of his destiny in the judg- 
ment, so one death for sin is Christ's allotment 
until his final coming to the judgment that 
shall fix the destiny of the world. The two 
epochs, then, in case of each, stand severally 
related to each other; their death once for all 
through sin to his death once for all for sin; 
and their appearing, as the next thing, at the 
tribunal of the final judgment, to his appear- 
ing as the next thing to rear and ascend that 
tribunal. There is thus, not merely the state- 
ment of a fact, but a sort of latent argument 
for the absolute finality, the decisive and abid- 
ing consequences of his atoning death. 

27. And as it is appointed, etc.—And in 
so far as it is reserved. ‘ Reserved,’ not ex- 
actly, as in the Common Version, ‘appointed.’ 
Also, not merely, as in our version, ‘as’(as), or 
‘according as’ (xa6és), but ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘in 
so far as’ (xaé’ écov), the words implying not 
merely a likeness, but a ground or reason. 
The author argues from the uniqueness of 
man’s death and its relations to the next and 
great epoch in his destiny to a like uniqueness 
of Christ’s death and a like relation to his 
Second Coming. Once (for all) to die (to 
die a death which has no repetition), and 
after this the (a) judgment—not necessarily 
immediately after. The reference is to the 
final judgment, and the interval may be 
greater or less. Nor does the ‘judgment’ here 
(as 10; 2, ‘a fearful looking for of judgment’) 
necessarily imply condemnation. It is simply 
that adjudication which will take place for all 
men in righteousness (Acts 17:31), and of which 
the results, as stated in Matt. 25, will be eter- 
nal life or punishment, according to the char- 
acters of those judged. 

28. So (also) Christ, etc. The Jatent 
ground of the inference here is Christ’s par- 
ticipation in humanity. We may reason from 
men in general to him, because he also was 
man (being) offered once for all. Here. 
clearly, ‘offered upon the cross,’ in expiatory 
sacrifice, the passive being used (not the active, 
‘offering himself’) simply because the author 
would express the mere passive act of suffering, 
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without regard to the agent. Hence, we need 
neither, with Chrysostom, supply ‘by him- 
self,’ nor ‘by man or by God’; but may leave 
the thought in its absolute generality. To 
bear the sins of many. ‘Many’ here is 
used not as opposed to ‘all,’ and as limiting 
the extent of the purpose and applicability of 
the sacrifice. It is rather in contrast to the 
single dying; he died but once, but it was to 
bear the sins of many. A more disputed 
point is the precise meaning of ‘bear’ (avevey- 
«etv), By many (with Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, etc.) it is understood of bringing the sins 
as a sacrifice to be immolated; by others (as 
Luther, Bleek, Hofmann, Liinemann), of 
‘taking away’ (ddapetv) sins; by others (as 
Bengel) of carrying them to the cross; by 
others (as Bohme, De Wette, Delitzsch, Moll) 
of substitionary or vicarious bearing, of 
taking upon himself the sins of many. On 
the first and third of these meanings we need 
_hot dwell. Of the second, it is enough to say 
that it is more than doubtful whether the verb 
(aveveyxety) can be used in the sense of ‘remov- 
ing,’ or ‘taking away.’! It is more probable 
that, with allusion to Isa. 53:12, ‘he bore 
(aviveyxe) the sins of many,’ where, by com- 
parison with 53 : 4, it clearly denotes substitu- 
tionary bearing—that is, taking upon himself 
(see also Matt. 8:17: he ‘took (éAaBev) our 
sins and bore (éBaeragev) our diseases’), such is 
also the import of the word here, and that the 
author describes Christ as being offered in 
order to bear upon himself the burden of 
human sin, and thus take it away. The (a) 
second time (1:6) without (apart from) 
sin—not, without the contamination of sin, 
for that he never had; not, without tempta- 
tion to sin, although this will be true; but 
here, in apparent contrast to ‘ bearing the sins 
of many,’ he will come without the burden of 
sin upon him: that burden which made him a 
man of sorrows, which compelled him to en- 
dure temptation in the wilderness, agonize in | 
the garden, and shed his blood on the cross. | 
Unto them that look for (await) him 
(amexdexonévors, 1 Cor. 1:7; Phil. 3:20, and! 


lThat avatperv is so used furnishes no sufficient 
ground for affirming the same of avagepev, the funda- 


to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second time, 
oeere from sin, to them that wait for him, unto sal- 
vation. 


elsewhere in Paul)—to believers who, having 
trusted him, now while he is gone to God look 
anxiously and believingly for his reappear- 
ing. Shall he appear (od¢@joerac)—will he be 
seen. His coming will be visible, manifest to 
all. Acts 1:11, ‘Swill he come as ye behold 
him go up into heaven.’’ See Matt. 24 ; 27. 
Unto (for) salvation. Before, he came to 
render their salvation possible; now he will 
come to accomplish it. Before, he came to 
bear the burden of their sins; now he will 
come to bestow on them the blessed conse- 
quences of expiated and forgiven sin. Before, 
he appeared in sorrow and death, that they 
might live; now he will appear triumphant 
and glorious, that they may appear with him 
in glory. 


Ch. 10. (5) Summing up of the entire high 
priestly argument. (10: 1-18.) 

Finality of the work of Christ, answering, 
perhaps, to the third point in the general 
thesis: First, after the order of Melchisedec; 
second, Christ becoming a High Priest; vhird, 
a High Priest forever. 

Chapter 7 discusses Christ’s priesthood after 
the order of Melchisedec. Chapters 8 and 9, 
his High Priesthood, as the antitype of Aaron, 
ministering, through his own blood, in the 
heavenly sanctuary, and by this office intro- 
ducing a New Covenant. Chapter 10: 1-18 
may (with Delitzsch) be regarded as espe- 
cially emphasizing the idea of ‘forever.’ It 
divides itself into three parts: 

(a) Finality of Christ’s voluntary sacrifice 
as opposed to the symbolical sacrifices of the 
law. (1-10.) 

(6) Finality of Christ’s priestly ministra- 
tion, as opposed to the oft-repeated ministra- 
tions of the Levitical priesthood. (11-14.) 

(c) Finality of the New Covenant, and of 
the sacrifice which seals it as effecting the 
absolute remission of sins. (15-18.) 

(a) Finality of Christ’s voluntary sacrifice, 
as opposed to the symbolical sacrifice of the 
law. (1-10.) 


mental meaning of the two verbs (the one ‘to raise, 
‘take up,’ the other ‘to bear’) being so different. 
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‘CHAPTER X. 


1 iste the law having a shadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things, can never 
with those sacrifices, which they offered year, by year 
continually, make the comers thereunto perfect, 
2 For then would they not have ceased to be offered? 
because that the worshippers once purged should have 
had no more conscience of sins. 


1 For the law having a shadow of the good things to 
come, not the very image of the things,}can never 
with the same sacrifices year by year, which they 
offer continually, make perfect them that draw nigh. 

2 Else would they not have ceased to be offered, be- 
cause the sen bigieed haviny been once cleansed, 


1 Many ancient authorities read they can. 


J. For the law having a shadow of the 
good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things. ‘The law’ is the 
Mosaic law, with its priestly institutions and 
rituals; not, of course, properly, the moral 
law (though that, in the mind of a Jew, was 
never sharply distinguished from the cere- 
monial), but more especially the ceremonial. 
The apostle, in Romans, generally has in view 
the law under its moral aspects; our author, 
in Hebrews, the law under its ritual aspects. 
The one regards it as requiring holiness; the 
other as symbolizing redemption. The one 
finds it impotent from the spirituality of its 
demands; the other from the carnality of its 
provisions. The ‘‘coming good things” are 
here, as at 9: 11, not the blessings of the gospel 
regarded from the point of view of the law, 
but the blessings yet future to the believers— 
complete salvation, remissicn of sins, conform- 
ity and nearness to God. Of these blessings, 
the law had but the shadow; the gospel has 
their very image. Inthe law these great spir- 
itual blessings are exhibited in mere symbol; 
it imparts nothing of their substance. The 
gospel, although not as yet giving them in 
their fullness and perfection, yet gives their 
substantial verity, gives their very image. 
The term ‘image’ is chosen designedly, be- 
cause the contrast is not between the shadow 
of these things, contained in the law and the 
heavenly things themselves, but between their 
shadow as contained in the law, and their 
¢wmage as contained in the gospel. The rela- 
tion of the Jewish ritual to the unseen and 
spiritual good things, is that of the shadow to 
the reality. The relation of the gospel sacri- 
fice and expiation to them is that of an image 
which substantially embodies and represents, 
which gives their essential nature and glory, 
as ‘speech is the image of thought’; as the 
Son is ‘the image of the invisible God.’ The 
law but represents these things in faint out- 
lines: the gospel brings them home in a 


fruition which grasps their substantial bless- 
edness, and in a hope which leaves them still 
‘good things to come.’ 

Year by year can never, etc.—Never with 
the same sacrifices, year by year, which they 
offer pernetually. 

‘Year by year’ (xar’ éuavrév), some (as Liine- 
mann) connect with ‘sacrifices,’ the phrase 
thus equivalent to, ‘with the same yearly sac- 
rifices’ ;. but with ‘ year by year’ emphatically 
placed, Delitzsch gives it its most natural 
grammatical construction (but harsh as to the 
thought), ‘year by year can never’—that is, 
can never as often as they are repeated. 
Others connect it, by a virtual transposition, 
with the verb ‘ offer’—‘ which they offer year 
by year.’ It is difficult to decide between 
them, and the idea is substantially the same 
in all. ‘They,’ the subject of ‘offer,’ refers to 
the priests. ‘ Perpetually’ (cis rd. duqvexés), not 
the absolute ‘forever’ (eis rov aiava), but a 
qualified forever, in perpetuum, as 7: 8, of 
Melchisedec’s priesthood. 

Make the comers, etc.—Render perfect 
them that approach to the sacrifices, or to God 
through them. They that ‘approach’ are the 
worshipers, not the priests. The ‘perfecting’ 
is cleansing spiritually the conscience, giving 
remission of sin and conscious reconciliation 
with God. 

2. For then, etc. (for otherwise), would 
they not have ceased to be offered? 
Would not a single sacrifice have answered 
the purpose, the reality of expiation being 
secured? The interrogative construction is an 
emphatic form of affirmation. I may remark 
that, although the present tenses here (ver 1-11) 
seem to be based on the actual present ex- 
istence of these sacrifices, yet the verb here 
employed—‘ would they not have ceased’— 
seems to throw doubt on this, if not to render 
it decidedly improbable. If the writer had 
distinctly in his mind the actual present time, 
one sees not. why he should not have said, 
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3 But in those sacrifices there is a remembrance again | 3 would have had no more conscience of sins? But 


made of sins every year. 

4 For if is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins. 

5 Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, he 
saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a 
body hast thou prepared me: 


in those sacrijices there is a remembrance made of 
4 sins year by year. For it is impossible that the 
blood of bulls and gvats should take away sins. 
5 Wherefore when he cometh into the world, he saith, 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
But a body didst thou prepare for me; 


“would they not cease’ (ot« dv éwavovro), I 


5-10. Proof from Ps. 40: 7-9 that not ani- 


am inclined to the opinion that the use of the| mal sacrifices, but a conscious, voluntary, 


present tense, wherever employed here, has 
no express reference to the actual existence of 
the Jewish ritual, but simply follows the prin- 
ciple by which we conceive that which has 
existed for many ages as always present, and 
that the use of the present here neither proves 
nor disproves the existence of the ritual in the 
time of the writer. 

Because that the worshippers, etc.— Be- 
cause that those who serve (not the priest, but 
the private worshiper), would have no longer a 
consciousness of sins, having once for all been 
cleansed. Forgiveness, although it does not 
leave the believer without sin, leaves him 
henceforth in a stateof pardon. The forgive- 
ness of one sin is a guarantee for the forgive- 

‘ ness of allsins. Pardonisa state, and though 

'the believer must come to the Advocate and 
Mediator with his fresh sins for the fresh ap- 
plication of the cleansing blood, yet, having 
received it once, he is certain of it ever after. 
The doctrine, therefore, here stated, holds 
without involving the consequences of instant 
sanctification. 

3. But in those sacrifices there is a 
remembrance (a calling to mind) of sins 
year by year. The Jewish sacrifices can 
accomplish, in the language of Philo, ‘not 
an oblivion of sins, but a calling them to re- 
membrance.’’ They quicken the conscience, 
but cannot lull it to repose. Their office is 
not to expiate, but to remind the soul of its 
need of expiation. Thus they really produce 
precisely the reverse effect to that for which 
they areresortedto, And this from the nature 
of the case: 

4. Foritis not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins, 
The proposition needs no proof; the more 
naked the statement, the more palpable its 
truth. ‘The blood of bulls and of goats,’ 
which here represent any and all animals 
that may be offered in sacrifice, may suggest 
the need of an atoning death, but can do 
nothing more. 


offering in obedience to the will of God, are 
acceptable to him. By virtue of this we are 
sanctified. 

5. Wherefore (considering the utter ineffi- 
ciency of all these sacrifices) when he cometh 
into the world, he saith. The author here 
introduces Christ as adopting the language of 
David (Ps.40:7,seq.), uttered by him after his 
anointing; and when now, after many dan- 
gers and deliverances, he is in near prospect 
of the throne. On the final rending of the 
kingdom from Saul, in consequence of his 
disobedience, and its being given over to 
another, God says, through Samuel, to the 
unfaithful king (1 Sam. 15:22), ‘‘ Hath the Lord 
as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices 
as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.’’ In the spirit of this 
language, the predestined child of royalty 
utters the words of the Psalm. As one escaped 
from hate and persecution, and passing through 
dangers and trials on his way to exaltation and 
triumph, and especially as the great ancestral 
type of Christ on his way to the throne, which 
was to find in Christ its true Occupant and its 
true stability and glory, the language may 
well be regarded as. typical of his great Son 
and Successor, who, like himself, hunted by 
persecution, like himself, divinely rescued 
and guarded, also, like himself, though in an 
incomparably higher degree, recognized the 
insufficiency of animal sacrifices, and uncon- 
ditionally devoted himself as the one accept- 
able sacrifice. The language, applied primarily 
to David, is applicable, typically, to Christ, 
and, indeed, is put directly into his mouth, as 
if the Psalmist were but the mere mouthpiece 
of the Messiah, as expressing the spirit and 
significance of his earthly mission, and as 
indicuting the ivreshadowing in the Old Testa- 
ment of the grand, essential feature in the 
New. The author quotes somewhat freely 
(and apparently from memory) from the Sep- 
tuagint, which again differs strikingly, though, 
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6 In burnt offerings and sacrisices for sin thou hast | 6 


had no pleasure. 

7 Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book 
it is written of me) to do thy will, O God. : 

8 Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering and 
burnt offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, 
neither hadst pleasure ¢herein ; which are offered by the 
law; 


In whole burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin 
thou hadst no pleasure: . 
7 Then said J, Ilo, lam come f 
(In the roll of the book it is written of me) 
‘To do thy will, O God. » 
8 Saying above, Sacrifices and offerings and whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou wouldest 
not, neither hadst pleasure therein (the which are 


after all, not essentially, from the original 
Hebrew. The Hebrew text runs literally 
thus: 

Sacrifices and meat offerings thou desirest not, 

Ears hast thou wrought (hollowed out, bored) for me; 
Burnt offerings and sufferings thou demandest not, 
Then said I; Lo Icome 

With the roll of the book which. is written regarding me 
(Or, In the roll of the book it is written regarding me), 
I delight to do thy will, O God, 

And thy law is in my heart. 


The Septuagint, literally rendered, runs 
thus: 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
But a body didst thou prepare for me; 
Holocausts and sin offerings thou didst not require: 
Then I said, Lo I come. 
In the volume of the book it is written concerning me; 
I desired to do thy will, O God, 
And thy law in my inmost heart. 


The deviations of the Septuagint from the 
original are less important than they at first 
seem. The most striking one substitutes ‘a 
body didst thou prepare for me,’ for, ‘*‘ ears 
didst thou hollow out (or open) for me.’’ The 
meaning of both clauses is substantially the 
same, and probably the Greek translators, to 
avoid the harshness of a literal rendering, 
which, in Greek, would have been nearly 
unintelligible, simply generalized the ex- 
pression, and instead of the more special 
symbol of obedience, ‘the ears,’ as the organs 
with which we hearken and obey, put the 
‘body’ as the general instrument of accom- 
plishing God’s will; and thus represent God, 
instead of hollowing out for him ears with 
which he might hearken, as framing for him 
a body with which he might execute his will. 
That the Divine Spirit may have presided 
over the Septuagint translation, and made the 
language more expressly adapted to the work 
of David's Antitype, we cannot, perhaps, 
affirm, yet certainly not deny. 

The other passage, ‘In the volume of the 
book,’ etc., admits of either rendering, and is 
rendered by Hengstenberg in accordance with 
the Septuagint. The ‘‘scroll of the book”’ is, 


of course, the book of the law, and especially 
Deuteronomy, which (Deut.17:18,19) was to be 
the inseparable vade mecum of the kings of 
Israel. ‘ With this law in my hands, which is 
written in regard to me’; or, ‘In which rules 
are prescribed for me’; or, ‘In the scroll of 
the law rules are prescribed for me,’ or, ‘It is 
written concerning me’—either of these may 
be the rendering of the original, and either 
wouid be perfectly suited to the mouth of 
David at this juncture of his life. Hither, 
also, would be suited to the Messiah, although 
the former (given in the Septuagint) referring 
rather to a prophecy than a precept, seems, in 
his case, more eminently applicable. But it 
cannot be denied (with Delitzsch) that the 
whole passage bears a unique and almost mys- 
terious character, which points it out as having 
a typical, and even prophetic, significance, 
especially when brought into comparison with 
some utterances of our Saviour which seem, 
in some sort, echoes of it, as John 8: 29. 
‘Because I always do the things which are 
pleasing to him’; see 17:4. ‘ When coming 
into the world’ may be understood, in a gen- 
eral way, not of any particular period, as his 
incarnation; still less, either of his entrance 
on his public ministry, or arriving at the age 
of manhood, or at the age of mature and clear 
perception regarding the nature of his mission. 
Rather, I think, it has reference to his pre- 
existence, and looks to the general spirit and 
purpose with which he submits to be clothed 
with flesh, and make his appearance among 
men. 

Icome to do thy will, O God, is an abbre- 
viation, designed or undesigned, of the Sep- 
tuagint, ‘I come—I desire to do thy will, 0 
God.’ The alteration is in no way material, 
yet in its form, as expressing emphatic pur- 
pose, it applies with special appropriateness to 
the Messiah. 

8. Recapitulation and inference. Above 
when he said (when saying), Sacrifice and 
offering and burnt offerings and offering 
for sin thou wouldest not, neither (nor) 
hadst pleasure ins which are offered by 
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9 Then said he, Lo, 1 come to do thy will, O God. 
He taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second. 

10 By the which will we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for aii. 

11 And every priest standeth daily ministering and 
offering oftentimes the same sacritices, which can never 
take away sins: 


9 offered according to the law), then hath he sald, Lo, 
Jam come to do thy will. He taketh away the firs 

10 that he may establish the second. 1 By which wil 
we have been sanctitied through the offering of the 

11 body of Jesus Christ once for all. And every 2 priest 
indeed standeth aay by day ministering and otter- 
ing oftentimes the same sacrifices, the which ean 


1 Or, Irn 


<eeeee 


2 Some ancient authorities read high priest. 


(according to) the law. The latter clause is 
the author’s characterization of these various 
offerings, bringing them into relation to his 
purpose of showing the inadequacy of the law. 
‘Which’ (aires) rather characterizes than 
individualizes the objects offered. 

9. Then said he, etc.— Then hath he said, 
Lo, I am come to do thy will. He taketh 
away the first, that he may establish the 
second. An inference from the whole pas- 
sage, and a proof of his doctrine of the insuffi- 
ciency of the Old Covenant sacrifices. Christ's 
obedience to God's gracious will is put in place 
of the sacrifices of the law. From this it fol- 
lows that God's ‘will’ represents the deepest 
elements of his character. His ‘will’ stands 
as the expression of all those moral attributes 
* of which the will is the executive exponent, 
and thus points to no merely arbitrary purpose 
or decision. Animal sacrifices are only super- 
ficial. Blind, involuntary, without moral na- 
ture, they can in no way touch the deeper 
springs of the divine character, nor truly pro- 
pitiate it; there must be something that 
touches his essential spiritual attributes, that 
meets substantially the claims of his moral 
law. This the offering of Christ does. Itisa 
spiritual holocaust, offered through an eternal 
spirit as against a perishable animal life, as a 
conscious, intelligent, voluntary sacrifice to 
the will of God. It consists in a perfect, un- 
swerving obedience to the will of God, and 
finally in freely rendering up, in submission 
to that will, the body which God had pre- 
pared for him. The Son of God comes on the 
path of obedience. He learns obedience in 
the school of suffering, and submits, with a 
resignation which meets perfect approval, to 
the death from which, under the stress of sore 
temptation, he yet prays to be delivered. He 
becomes obedient unto death, even the death 
on the cross. The passage is interesting as 


intimating (as many others) the Father's | 


agency in the work of redemption. It is not 
the merciful Son, placating the angry Father. 
it is God, so loving the world as to give his 


only begotten Son for its redemption, and the 
Son cheerfully concurring in and fully execut- 
ing his allotted part. The ‘will of God,’ then, 
is the broader element which takes in the sac- 
rifice of the Son as the mode of reaching its 
end, 

10. By (in) the which will—in the sphere 
of which will; not that of Christ, but of God; 
this the higher and all encompassing element, 
under whose auspices, within whose ordering 
scope, the whole transaction takes place. We 
are (have been) sanctified—here referring 
not to internal, subjective, progressive sanctifi- 
cation, which gradually ripens the believer 
for heaven, but to the outward, formal, legal 
sanctification; the once for all setting apart, 
the consecrating, the instituting of the new 
and divine relation, out of which the sanctify- 
ing process (2: 11, ayragouevor) springs. 
Through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all. ‘The body of 
Jesus Christ’ is inserted here with allusion to 
the clause, ‘a body didst thou prepare for me.’ 
It intimates that the Saviour carried out the 
purpose for which his body had been formed 
and given him, in offering it up a free-will 
sacrifice to God. 

So much for the first part cf this emphatic 
recapitulation — the earthly offering. The 
offerings of the law were anirnal, blind, invol- 
untary on the part of the victims, having no 
inherent excellence or power; that of Christ 
was voluntary, spiritual, self-determined, an 
act of obedience. It is efficient, therefore, and 
final. 

(6) Finality of Christ’s priestly ministration 
| as opposed to the oft repeated minisirations of 
| the Levitical priesthood. (11-14.) 
| The high priestly self-presentation and offer- 
ing of the royal and eternal Antitype of Mei- 
chisedec is in like manner as the offering of 
his body, final. 
| Il. And every priest, etc.—every priest 
| indeed standeth ministering day by day, and 
offering frequently the same sacrifices, which 
can never take awuy sins. The ‘priest’ here 
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12 But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God; 

13 From henceforth expecting till bis enemies be 
made his footstool. 

14 For by one offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified. i 

15 Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a witness to us: 
for after that he had said before, 

16 This is the covenant that I will make with them 
after those days, suith the Lord; I will put my laws 
into their hearts, and in their minds will 1 write them ; 

17 And their sins and iniquities will I remember no 
more. 

18 Now where remission of these is, there is DO more 
offering for sin. 


12 never take away sins; but he, when he had offered 
one sacrifice fur 1 sins for ever, sat down on the right 
12 hand of God; from henceforth expecting till his 
14 enemies be made the footstool of his feet. For by 
one offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
15 sanctified. And the Holy Spirit also beareth witness 
to us: for after he hath said, 
16 This is the2 covenant that #1 will make with 
them 
After those days, saith the Lord; 
I will put my laws on their heart, 
And upon their mind also will I write them; 
then saith he 
17 And their sins and their iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more. 
18 Now where remission of these is, there is no mor 
offering for sin. 4 


1 Or, sins, for ever sat down, etc....+- 2 Or, testament....... 3 Gr. I will covenant. 


stands clearly for the ‘high priest,’ with 
whom Christ comes properly into comparison. 
‘Standeth’—in contrast with the royal Mel- 
chisedec Priest who ‘took hisseat’ at the right 
hand of God. ‘Which can never take away 
sins.’ ‘ Which’ (aires), as above, ver. 9, not 
merely enumerates, but characterizes—of a 
kind which. On this clause Delitzsch re- 
marks: ‘‘The author does not mean to say 
shat the sins for whose expiation the offerings 
were brought remained unforgiven to the 
worshiper, but that the offerings could pro- 
duce no perfect peace of conscience, no as- 
sured certainty of a gracious state, no actual 
{nternal cleansing, and foundation of a new 
spiritual life.’ What I suppose the author 
means properly to say is, that the offerings 
themselves had no. power to produce forgive- 
ness of sin, or to work any new spiritual life. 
That all this might have existed, and in the 
case of all genuine worshipers really did exist, 
I suppose he would by no meansdeny. There 
was piety, there was true spiritual life, there 
was consciously forgiven sin under the Old 
Testament ritual. But it was not the product 
of that ritual. That symbolized salvation: it 
had the shadow of the good things to come; 
but it never created the first holy emotion, nor 
inspired the first breath of spiritual joy. 

12. But this man, etc.—He himself (or 
emphatic he) after offering one sacrifice for 
sins took his seat forever at the right hand of 
God. A royal Priest, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec, with an untransferable priesthood. 

13. From henceforth, etc — henceforth 
awaiting till his enemies be made his footstool. 
According to the promise made him at. his 
exaltation, Ps. 110: 1: ‘‘Sit thou at my right 
hand until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool.’? (Matt. 22:44; 1 Cor. 15: 25 ) 


14. For by (with) one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sancti= 
fied—and therefore needs not renew that 
offering, as the victims slain under the law, 
which could bring no perfection, and required 
constant renewal. 

(c) Finality of the New Covenant, of the 
sacrifice which seals it as effecting the absolute 
remission of sins. (15-18.) 

And finally, to all this the Holy Spirit 
sets his seal by declaring that under the New 
Covenant, ratified by the blood of Christ, a 
work of inward regeneration is wrought, and 
the sins of the believer are effaced from his 
consciousness forever, and thus sets aside all 
possible need of any further offering. 

15-17. The Holy Ghost (Spirit) alsoisa 
(beareth) witness tous. The Holy Spirit, as 
the special Inspirer of Scripture, and thus, so to 
speak, responsible for all which Scripture con- 
tains, and giving to it his sanction, is referred 
to by the author, 8:7. See also 9:8. For 
after that he had said (having said), This 
is the covenant that I will make with 
them after those days, saith the Lord— 
giving my laws on their hearts, and upon their 
mind also I will write them, and their sins and 
their iniquities I will remember no more. The 
point of the quotation lies in ver. 17. Yet the 
others are also important as showing that true 
and proper forgiveness stands only in connec- 
tion with a system which can reach and reno- 
vate the spiritual nature. We have now the 
final inference. 

18. Now where remission of these is, 
there is no more (no longer) offering for 
sine Whether ‘no longer’ (ov« én) be taken 
here as logical or temporal (either, equally ac- 
cordant with Greek usage), it matters little; 
the conclusion is the same. The complete, 
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unconditional forgiveness of sin renders un- 
necessary any further expiatory sacrifice, and 
the system which actually imparts that must 
supersede forever the system which could only 
point to it. 

With this triple reiteration of the forever— 
the absoluteness and finality of the work of 
Christ closes this brief, but striking epilogue. 
Let us again glance back over it. That work 
is final. 

First. In substituting a free, voluntary, obe- 
dient sacrifice of the body of Christ, in place 
of the animal sacrifices of the law. 

Second. In substituting the royal, untrans- 
ferable Melchisedec high priesthood of Christ, 
with its single high-priestly oblation, for the 
ineffectual and therefore oft-repeated minis- 
trations in the sanctuary of the Levitical 
priests. 

Third. In introducing a new, spiritual cove- 
nant, which engraves its record on the heart, 
and in effacing the guilt of the conscience ren- 
ders further offering unnecessary. 

In.each of these divisions our ear catches 


.the echo of that ‘forever’ (cis rov aiava), which 


at 6:20 forms the closing topic of his grand 
thesis: ‘AFTER THE ORDER OF MELCHISE- 
DEC’—‘ A HIGH PRIEST’—‘ FOREVER.’ 

The argument is completed. The three 
grand sections of the discussion proper are 
closed, Jesus, the Apostle of a New Cove- 
nant, greater than the angels, the messengers 
and ministers of the Old; Jesus, the Founder 


' of the New Testament house of God, the spir- 


itual Israel, greater than Moses, the founder 
and lawgiver of the household of ancient 
Israel; and finally and especially—for this was 
the grand topic to which the author was has- 
tening, and all that precedes was but subordi- 
nate and introductory—Jesus, the great High 
Priest of the New Covenant, comprising in 
his own person the regal and eternal dignity 
symbolized in Melchisedec, and the power 
really to expiate, forgive, and bring near 
to God, symbolized in Aaron—all these 
topics have passed successively before us, 
and each has been touched briefly, grandly, 
weightily, as befitted the weighty theme. 

- But the author’s aim was practical, not theo- 
retical. This sublime discussion, like all other 
portions of Scripture, had its origin in imme- 
diate spiritual necessities. Its purpose was to 
re-establish the waning faith of converts from 
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Judaism, who were in imminent danger of 
lapsing back to their old worship and aposta- 
tizing from the living God. With a view to 
this, he has already thrice broken the thread 
of the discussion, in order to give to his doc- 
trine a most impressive, practical turn, and 
now, the argument proper being completed, 
the whole remainder of the Epistle assumes a 
hortatory character, and that, too, never fora 
moment forgetting the one leading purpose of 
warning its readers against apostasy. Until 
its very last chapter, it never so far loses sight 
of this as to turn to those general exhortations 
which belong to the Christian life. The key- 
note struck at the beginning is, with a marvel- 
ous concentration and intensity of purpose, 
carried through to the end. With the skill, 
too, which marks its general structure, the au- 
thor so manages as to take up the thread of ex- 
hortation here precisely where he had dropped 
it at 4: 16, where he first formally entered on 
the subject of Christ's priesthood. There the 
injunction is: ‘ Let us approach with boldness 
to the throne of grace’; here, ‘ Having there- 
fore boldness, let us approach with a true 
heart,’ in full assurance of faith. 


PART II. HORTATORY. 


Exhortation to the readers, in view of theii 
having such a High Priest, and access to 
the heavenly throne, to draw near with bold- 
ness and maintain their fidelity to their Chris- 
tian profession; and this enforced by the ter- 
rible consequences of apostasy, and by an 
appeal to them to secure by steadfastness, 
until the now near end, the fruits of their 
former sufferings and fidelity. (19-39.) 

(a) Exhortation to approach God boldly by 
the new and living way into the sanctuary 
opened in Christ, to stir up each other in love, 
and not forsake the Christian assemblies. 
(19-25) 

(6) Enforcement of this exhortation by set- 
ting forth (as at 6 :3-8) the fearful conse- 
quences of apostasy. (26-31.) 

(c) The author reminds them encouragingly 
of their former sacrifices for Christ, and urges 
them not to lose the reward of their labors, 
but to endure with faith and patience during 
the brief interval until the Second Coming. 
(32-89. ) 
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19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 

20 By a new and living way, which he hath conse- 
crated for us, through the vail, that is to say, his flesh; 
21 And having a high priest over the house of God; 


‘Another of the numerous triplets into which 
the divisions of this Epistle naturally falls. 

(a) Exhortation to approach God boldly, 
to stir up each other to love, and not to forsake 
the Christian assemblies. (19-25. ) 

19. Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness, ete.—for the entering into; literally, 
‘for the entrance. of the sanctuary ’—that is, 
the heavenly Holy of Holies, figurative for the 
immediate presence and communion of God. 
By (in) the bluod of Jesus. The connec- 
tion of this clause is variously given. By 
many (with Bleek), ‘‘an entrance in or by the 
blood of Jesus,” to which Delitzsch objects 


that entering in or with blood isstrictly a high- | 


priestly act. But zs not the believer's entrance 
into the sanctuary conceived as strictly in or 
by the blood of Jesus? 
own blood, but as Forerunner, leading his 
people after him, who thus enter in or by his 
blood. By Delitzsch the construction is given, 
‘boldness, or confidence in the blood of Jesus’ ; 
‘boldness or confidence,’ that is, which rests on 
the sacrifice of Jesus. By others, as Lune- 
mann, it is connected with the previous clause 
as a whole: ‘having boldness for the entrance 

. in the blood of Jesus.’ Perhaps there is 
not much choice in the constructions. In 
either case the ‘‘ blood of Jesus,’’ shed in sac- 
rifice on the cross, and figuratively borne into 
the heavenly Holy of Holies, there to be sprin- 
kled on the mercy seat, is the efficient means 
of realizing that approach to God which the 
blood of Old Testament victims only symbol- 
ized. 

20. By a new and living way, ete.— 
Which he dedicuted for us, as anew and living 
way. * Which’ (entrance, cicosos) is described 
as ‘new,’ because hitherto unopened and un- 
known; ‘living,’ not because it leads to life, 
not as equivalent to life-giving, but in contrast 
with the natural and lifeless ‘way’ of stone, 
that led the high priest into the earthly sanc- 
tuary; a living, spiritual path, which brings 
to the true heavenly goal. 
(Yhrist dedicated by himself passing over it. 
Through the vail, that is to say, his flesh. 


Jesus goes in by his | 
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| 19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into 


This entrance | 


| of Christ. 


20 the holy place by the blood of Jesus, by the way 
which he dedicated for us,a new and living way, 
21 through the veil, that is to say, his flesh; and Aav- 


The flesh or body of Christ is compared ‘to the 
vail which hung before the earthly Holy of 
Holies, because as long as his body remained 
uncrucified, an entrance into that sanctuary 
was impossible, In the crucifixion the body 


|of Christ and the vail of the sanctuary were 


rent simultaneously. The figure, however, is 
here merely accidental. We are not to sup- 
pose that the author regarded the vail of the 
tabernacle as symbolizing properly the body 
It is only so conceived for the mo- 
ment, with perhaps an allusion to the ‘living 
way’ that took its place. The vail partakes 
of that character of life. The vail of the old 
tabernacle was dead matter; the living (though 
dead) body of Christ takes its place. 

But shall we construct the ‘through’ (éa) 
with the ‘way’ (locally, ‘‘through the vail,” 
as Bleek, De Wette, Linemann, Kurtz), or 
with ‘dedicated,’ taking it instrumentally 
‘“by means of” (as Delitzsch, who says that 


|the idea is not that for us the way leads 


through the vail, since this was done away by 


| Christ )? Though this is true, yet as the means 


by which Christ entered the Holy of Holies 
was his own broken body, and he entered as 
the Foreruuner of his people, and it is not un- 
natural to conceive that through which we 
pass instrumentally as also that through which 
we pass locally, I think the local construc- 
tion with ‘way’ (dev) more natural. 

21. And having a (great) priest over the 


| house of God. Our first ground of encourage- 


ment for drawing near to God is that our great 
Forerunner has passed through the vail and 
opened a path by which we may follow him, 
so that the vail no longer exists, except rather 
as a means of, than an exclusion from, en- 
trance. Our second is, that in that awful 
sanctuary, that house of God, we have a Great 
Priest to make intercession for.us, and shield 
our weakness under the blaze of the Divine 
Majesty. ‘Great Priest’ is not here a syn- 
onym for ‘ High Priest,’ but rather designates 
Christ as exalted in kingly and priestly ma- 
jesty. The ‘house of God’ seems here to be 
the heavenly house, the abode of God, and 


1 With the verb we should have expected an added elaed@wr, 
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22 Let us draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
ance of faith, Ape Beers hearts sprinkled from an evi! 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water. 


| 22 ing a great priest over the house of God; let us draw 


near with a true heart in 1 fulness of faith, hav- 
ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil 2conscience: 


23 Let us hold fast the pean of our faith without | 23 and having our body washed with pure water, let us 
u 


wavering ; for he és faithful that promised ; 


hold fast the confession of our hope that it waver 


1 Or, full assurance...... 2 Or, conscience, and our body washed with pure water: let us hold fast. 


the predestined dwelling place of his chil- 
dren. The ‘house of God’ (8:2) was God’s 
house on earth (and, perhaps, also in heaven), 
the organized community of his people the 
New Testament ‘house of Israel.’ Here, it is 
rather that ‘house of my Father in which 
are many mansions,’ where God dwells, and 
where Jesus has gone to prepare a place for 
his disciples. 

22. Let us draw near—that is, to God, to 
the heavenly sanctuary—with a true heart 
—with a real, genuine heart (dAn@w%s), a heart 
that answers to the name; hence, not false, 
not hypocritical—in full assurance of faith. 
At 6:11 he exhorts the readers to strive after 
the ‘full assurance (xAnpopopia) of hope’ ; here, 
with very similar idea, to come in ‘the full 
assurance of faith.’ Hope looks forward to 

-the end; faith lays hold of the means. Hope 

fastens on the anticipated glories; faith on 
him and his work, by whom they are to be 
realized. By faith we dismiss all doubts of 
our right to enter the path previously trod by 
the Redeemer, and of the efficacy of his 
atonement and intercession. 

Having (fad) our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience. This clause, I think, 
stands immediately, and most naturally, con- 
nected with the preceding. It completes the 
statement of the subjective moral conditions 
under which we can draw near to God, and 
assigns the ground on which we may have 
the ‘true heart’ and the ‘full assurance of 
faith’; namely, that our hearts have been 
sprinkled from an evil conscience. Until the 
‘blood of sprinkling,’ instead of being sprinkled 
over our bodies, falls upon our hearts, and 
cleanses away the sense of guilt, replacing it 
with conscious reconciliation, pardon, and 
spiritual peace, there can be no ‘true heart,’ no 
real confidence of faith. As then the people 
of the Old Covenant were sprinkled outwardly 
by Moses with the blood of the unconscious 
victims, so let us come with boldness, having 
had our hearts sprinkled with the blood of 
him who, through an eternal spirit, offered 
himself to God. This participial clause (as 


also the following), is not a part of the exhor- 
tation, but is the basis of the exhortation. 
These clauses express the ideal condition of 
the believers. He has had his heart sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and his body washed 
in pure water. These are the conditions of 
his entrance on the Christian life. The sprink- 
ling of the heart from an evil conscience is 
the distinguishing feature of the gospel—it is 
the primary gift of Christ; and, as having 
had this sprinkling, and the subsequent and 
corresponding external washing of baptism, 
the disciples are exhorted to all Christian con, 
fidence and fidelity. 

23. And having (had)our bodies washed 
with pure water, let us hold fast (main. 
tain) the confession of our hope unwaver- 
ing). Calvin and some others have found 
in this first clause a reference (Ezek. 36:25) 
to the outpouring of the Spirit’ but such a 
reference is forbidden alike by the use of 
the term ‘body,’ showing a material appli- 
cation of water, and the connection of the 
passage. The purifying rites of the Old 
Covenant were partly with blood and partly 
with water. Hxpiation was symbolized by 
blood—simple cleansing, and moral purity, by 
water. The New Covenant meets the Old at 
every point. For the sprinkling of the blood 
of beasts upon the body it has the sprinkling 
of the blood of Christ upon the heart. For 
the lustrations with water, by which the priests 
cleansed themselves when entering on their 
duties, and especially for that complete bathing 
of the body which the high priest underwent 
before entering the inner sanctuary (Lev. 16:4), 
the Christian priesthood, before following 
Christ within the vail into the presence of 
God, must also submit to the same symbol- 
ical cleansing, though vastly more significant. 
This is clearly baptism—“‘ not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience toward God.’’ Thus the au- 
thor unites the outward and the inward; the 
efficient and the sacramental elements of the 
Christian life; deliverance from the guilt and 
power of sin wrought by the Holy Spirit on 
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24 and let us consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works: 

25 Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, 
as the manner of some is; but exhorting one another: 
and so much the more, as ye see the day approaching. 


24 not; for he is faithful who promised : and let us con- 
sider one another to provoke unto love aud good 

25 works; not forsaking our own assembling together, 
as the custom of sone is, but exhorting one another ; 
and so much the more, as ye see the day drawing 
nigh. 


the application of the blood of Christ to the 
soul, and then this moral renovation and 
purity—a death to sin and a resurrection to 
holiness—symbolized in the bath of baptism, 
As the preceding clause naturally connects 
itself with what goes before, so this connects 
itself with what succeeds—with baptism asso- 
ciates itself ‘confession’ (dpodroyia), an ac- 
knowledgment of devotion to Christ. Only 
by thus separating the clauses do we avoid 
a very abrupt transition. Unwavering, un- 
bending, is the predicative qualification of 
‘confession.’ Let us hold our confession un- 
bending, so that it shall not waver. The 
author proceeds to assign a reuson: For 
faithful is he that promised. God, who 
made the promise, is faithful and true (1 Thess. 
5:24;10or.1:9), ‘““he gives by covenant and by 
oath’? (6:13-18); and by both, alike, it is im- 
possible for him to deceive. 

24, Verse 22 exhorts believers to come in 
full confidence of faith; verse 23 to hold un- 
wavering the confession of hope; the present 
verse completes the triad of Christian graces. 
And let us consider one another to pro= 
voke (stir up) unto love and to good 
works. The idea is not (asthe original might 
be possibly construed), ‘let us contemplate 
one another, for the purpose of finding in our 
common example a stimulus to love and good 
works,’ but, ‘let us give heed to one another, 
that we may stimulate one another,’ etc. As 
Christian brethren, members of the same great 
household, having access to the same heavenly 
sanctuary, and fellow-worshipers, let us regard 
one another’s interests, and each strive for the 
good of all. 

25. Not forsaking the assembling of 
ourselves together—the gathering together 
for Christian communion and worship. This, 
of course, does not mean not abandoning alto- 
gether the Christian assemblies, which, of 
course, would be a token of final apostasy, 
and to which the language, ‘as the manner of 
some is,’ would be inapplicable; but that fail- 
ure, frequently and statedly, to gather them- 
selves in Christian assemblages, whether from 
mdifference or fear or doubt, which would 


endanger their Christian steadfastness, and 
certainly check their spiritual growth. As 
the manner of some is. Some had already 
given this token of indifference and half- 
heartedness in the Christian profession, and 
thus laid themselves liable to just rebuke. 
The language does not mark formal] apostates, 
but those who might be on the road to apos- 
tasy. But exhorting one another—as, by 
clear implication, they could do most effect- 
ually in their assemblies, where they could be 
fired by a common zeal. And (dy) so much 
the more, as-ye see the day approaching 
(drawing nigh). ‘The day’ is the day of 
Christ, the day of the Lord’s return, which, 
according to his prediction, was supposed to 
be near, which, in fact, was near, and of which 
the tokens were already visible. That, ac- 
cording to the whole scheme of Hebrew 
prophecy, our Lord puts his symbolical and 
anticipatory coming in the breaking up of the 
Jewish state, and the final extinction of the 
old theocratic system, in place of that. final 
and greater coming, which the former but 
foreshadowed, and that, according to this prin- 
ciple, we are to interpret the numerous New 
Testament prophecies on this point, seems 
well nigh certain. Two things are clear: 
First, that our Lord repeatedly gave his dis- 
ciples to understand that his return was to be 
speedy and before the passing away of that 
generation, and that, accordingly, such an 
expectation existed in the church; secondly, 
that, in fact, this coming was only figurative, 
while that for which it stood—the Parousia, 
in its absolute sense—was far in the future, 
and was known to be so by the Spirit that pre- 
sided over the whole scheme of prophecy. 
Indications of the coming day of wrath about 
to break over devoted Jerusalem were doubt- 
less already visible. The emphasis lies not on 
‘day’ or ‘approaching,’ but on ‘see.’ It is 
by how much his readers see the day of the 
Lord approaching, by how much its lurid 
light is already breaking along the horizon of 
the future, that they are exhorted to fidelity. 

(6) The exhortation sharpened by the ter- 
rible consequences of apostasy. (26-81.) 


} 
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26 For if we sin wilfully after that we have received 


3 
| the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 


sacrifice for sins, 
27 But a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries, 


26 


For if we sin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 


27 more a sacrifce for sius, but a certain fearful expec- 


tation of judgment, and a! fierceness of fire which 


1 Or, jealousy. 


26. For if we sin wilfully (voluntarily). 
The sin is clearly that of apostasy—that is, 
as denoted by the present participle (épap- 
tavovrwy), that abiding in sin, that yielding 
ourselves permanently to its power, which 
marks an evil heart of settled unbelief. And 
the sin itself is not so much sinful indulgences, 
which spring up in consequence of departing 
from God, as those internal acts which consti- 
tute that departure itself. It is not sin, in its 
incidental effects, in its blossoms, that is struck 
at; but sin, in its essential nature, and in its 
deepest root; unbelief, with its natural con- 
comitants. Similarly John uses the term 
(1:39), ‘Every one that is begotten of God 
does not commit sin; because his seed re- 


* maineth in him, and he cannot sin because he 


is begotten of God.’ To ‘sin voluntarily’ or 
‘wilfully,’ then, is voluntarily to renounce 
the faith which we have reposed in Christ, 
and make a formal return to the beggarly 
elements which we had abandoned. After 
we have received (receiving) the knowl- 
edge of the truth—after being ‘enlightened’ 
and ‘ tasting the good word of God.’ ‘ Knowl- 
edge’ (émiyywors), here equivalent to ‘recogni- 
tion,’ ‘acknowledgment,’ not merely a passive 
illumination (yous), but one which had been 
accompanied by a positive movement, and a 
full and ratifying assent of the mind; thus a 
stronger and more emphatic word than the 
latter (yraors). 

On the question whether this marks a true 
child of God, and, if so, whether it is possible 
for him actually so to sin, see the remarks at 
6:3-5. Iwould heresimply repeat: (1) There 
is not, in all the Epistle, I think, a positive dec- 
laration that the persons in question do fall 
away. The only thing positively stated is the 
desperate consequence of such falling, in case 
it may happen. The power of divine grace 
has been exhausted, and the case, therefore, 
is hopeless. (2) There are repeated statements 
made throughout the New Testament that the 
truly regenerated cannot fall away. Such, 
among others, is the passage (1 John 3:9) quoted 
above; such John 10: 28, 29; Rom. 8: 35-39. 
It is difficult to see how passages like these 


could be written, if it were a fact that many 
who had been regenerated by the grace of 
God, did actually fall again under the final 
power of the devil. (8) In the whole New 


| Testament, apostasy is regarded as subjectively 


possible. The apostle, who probably had no 
doubt of his final salvation, yet says, ‘‘I keep 
my body under, lest after preaching to others 
I myself prove reprobate.’’? And so every 
where he treats the perseverance and final 
salvation of believers as resting instrumentally 
on their efforts; and, subjectively, they are 
always in danger of fallingaway. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews only puts this general doctrine, 
which pervades the entire New Testament, in 
a stronger and more solemn light, by how 
much the case was more pressing, and the 
danger more imminent. But neither here nor 
elsewhere is there an explicit declaration of 
the possibility of that falling away of believers, 
which, if admitted, revolutionizes the New 
Testament doctrine of salvation, and goes far 
to take away the sacredness and divinity of a 
heavenly birth. 

There remaineth no more (a) sacrifice 
for sins. Either, there will be no repeated 
offering for sin; Christ will not die again; or, 
the benefits of that offering which has been 
made will be no longer available to them. 
So far as the language may refer to the ob- 


jectively impossible falling away of true be- 


lievers, it is the former; so far as to the lapse 
of the highly enlightened, but not really 
regenerate, it is the latter. If Christians fall 
away, the entire resources of salvation are 
exhausted; the blood of Christ has proved its 
utmost power and been inefficacious. If others 
fall away who have reached a very high grade 
of spiritual enlightenment, who have exper- 
ienced all of divine influence but regeneration, 
their recovery is morally impossible. God 
will not bless the efforts for their renewal, but, 
like the field that has answered the rains and 
sunshine only with thorns and thistles, will 
give them over to the burning. 

27. The last verse gave the negative side 
of their punishment; the present gives its 


positive. But (there remaineth) a certain 
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28 He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses: 

29 Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
ne be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace? 


28 shall devour the adversaries. A man that hath set 
at nought Moses’ law dieth without compassion on 

29 the word of two or three witnesses: of how much 
sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be judged 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified, 1an unholy thing, an 


1 Gr. @ common thing. 


fearful looking for of judgment. By 
an elegant metaphor the epithet ‘fearful’ 
is transferred from the ‘judgment’ to the 
expectation of it, the nature of the judg- 
ment being thus inferable from that of the 
foreboding of it. ‘Judgment’ (xpiors) is here, 
as occasionally elsewhere, equivalent to con- 
demnation ‘xaréxpiots), ‘a certain’ (ris), giving a 
certain vagueness to the representation, and 
implying it as indescribable, heightens its fear- 
ful character. And fiery indignation («a 
wrath of jive), Which shall (is about to) de= 
vour the adversaries. The two clauses give 
the entire elements of their condition. Their 
present allotment is an inward, fearful antici- 
pation of vengeance; their future is an out- 
ward ‘wrath of fire’ that will devour them at 
the final judgment which they shudderingly 
anticipate. ‘Wrath of fire’ (mvupds ¢idos), not 
‘fiery indignation,’ as in the Common Ver- 
sion. The fire itself in which that day shall 
be revealed (1 Cor. 3: 18, ‘‘ For the day shall 
disclose it because it is revealed in fire’’), 
is personified and represented as putting forth 
its wrath. ‘About to’ (péddovros) refers to the 
speediness of the coming wrath. They could 
see the day approaching in which Christ would 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to take 
vengeance on his enemies. It is not always 
near in precisely the sense in which it was 
then; for then, in awful symbol, it was just at 
hand; but it is always near to the eye of faith 
which reckons that ‘‘the Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise as men count slackness.”’ 
The language clearly alludes to Isa. 26:11; 
Septuagint, 26:11: ‘‘ Wrath (¢jA0s) shall seize 
an ignorant people, and now fire will devour 
the adversaries’’ (mip rods drevavrious éSerac). 

28. An emphatic repetition of the sentiment 
expressed in 2:2, 8, and of the sentiment 
(though more indirectly expressed) of 8 : 7-19. 
What is stated hypothetically (though not 
doubtingly) in chapter 2 is here stated posi- 
tively. He that despised (any one setting 
at nought; abernoas, doing away with, annul- 
ling, abrogating, so far as in his power; see 
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a6érnots, 7: 18) the law of Moses died with-= 
out mercy (compassion) under two or three 
witnesses. Many minor violations of the 
Mosaic law were punished with death; but the 
special reference here seems (as is natural) to 
cases of blasphemy (Lev. 24:11-16), idolatry, and 
instigation thereto (Deut. 17:2-7), especially, per- 
haps, the latter, as here the condition of two 
or three witnesses is especially prescribed. 
This falling away from Jehovah was more 
than a mere ordinary transgression. It wasa 
virtual annulling (a0érnos) of that law; a re- 
nunciation of its authority, and thus stands 
in a like category to falling away from Christ. 
The argument proceeds from the less to the 
greater. 

29. Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose (think) ye, shall he be thought 
worthy. In this ‘think ye’ the author leaves 
the case to the judgment and conscience of his 
hearers. They, in view of the relative de- 
grees of guilt, may decide for themselves on 
the relative degrees of punishment in the two 
‘Deemed worthy’—namely, by God 
in the final judgment. As there can be no 
worse earthly punishment than death, that 
here spoken of must of course be after death. 
Who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God. ‘Trod down,’ ‘trampled’ (xatarareiv, as 
Matt. 6:9, ‘they will trample them under 
their feet’’), the strongest expression of con- 
tempt and act of insult. Of course, it is not 
intended to affirm that these apostates treat 
with wanton contempt and contumely the 
Saviour whom they abandon, but that they 
virtually do so; such is a fair interpretation 
of their act of desertion. In turning their 
backs on Christ they, as it were, deny and 
crucify him afresh, and ratify the rejection of 
him by their fathers. This is wzitten, we 
must remember, to those whose fathers and 
nation had but recently, with reviling and 
blasphemy, rejected the Messiah. And hath 
counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith (ix which) he was sanctified, 
an unholy thing (impure). The blood of 


oo 


._ him were the product of the Spirit. 
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And again, The Lord shall pesee ne penis : ; en 
into the hands of the 


30 hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? For we 
know him who said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, 
I will recompense, And again, The Lord shall judge 

31 his pope Jt is a fearful thing to fall into the Le 
of the living God. : 


nant is the blood of the Covenant. Jn this 
blood—in its sphere, through it, by it—the 
believer had been sanctified, had been made 


holy (éyos), here referring not so much to that 


process of personal sanctification, which each 
believer inwardly undergoes, as to the formal 
outward relation of saints, holy or consecrated 
ones, into which all are brought by virtue of 
their faith in Christ. The blood of Christ, by 
which this sacred cleansing has been wrought, 
the apostate from him thus decides to be un- 
clean; whether impure as opposed to pure (as 
Tholuck, Ebrard, Linemann, etc.), or com- 
mon as opposed to sacred (as De Wette, Del- 
itzsch), it is difficult to decide. Perhaps both 
conceptions are substantially included in it. 
Hath done despite unto (outraged, treated 
contumeliously) the Spirit of grace. All 
gracious influences which had wrought upon 
It was 
the Spirit that had enlightened him (John 
16:18, ‘‘he shall lead you into all truth’’), 
that had quickened him, that had applied to 
him the sanctifying efficacy of the blood of 
Christ. As all spiritual life is the product of 
the Spirit, religious apostasy, as it is a tramp- 
ling on the blood of Christ as its formal and 
legal author, so is heaping contumely on the 


' work of the Spirit, as its efficient, internal 


author. The one is not intended to mark the 
unpardonable sin, or the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, more than the other. Both are differ- 
ent aspects of the same act. The Spirit of 
grace is either the Spirit, as the gift of grace 
(as Bleek, De Wette, Liinemann), or, better 
(with Béhme, Delitasch, Moll), as the efficient 
principle of grace. 

30. For we know him that hath said, 
Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will rec- 
ompense, saith the Lord. And again, 
The Lord shall (wi//) judge his people. 
These citations indicate the punishment which 
may be expected to fall upon these willful 
transgressors. God is not only a God of grace, 
but a God of judgment. ‘We know him that 
hath said’ is at once an elegant and an em- 
phatic mode of saying, ‘‘We know what is 
implied in the language of him who says,” 


etc. It points to our knowledge of the recti- 


tude and truthfulness of him who makes the 
utterance. The citations are, the first from 
Deut. 32:35, the second from Deut. 82 ; 36, 
repeated in Ps. 185:14. The first deviates in 
form alike from the Hebrew original (‘‘ven- 
geance is mine and recompense’’), and still 
more from the Septuagint (‘‘In the day of 
vengeance I will recompense’’), but accords 
with the form of quotation in Rom. 12:19. 
Whether influenced in its form by that of 
Romans, or both founded on some current and 
familiar mode of expressing the sentiment, is 
doubtful. Nor does it matter, as the thought 
is unaffected. In the former passage there is 
in the original a direct declaration of God's 
judicial severity in dealing with his enemies, 
and it is obviously and directly in point. In 
the second, there is a seeming discrepancy be- 
tween the original import of the passage and 
the use to which the author applies it. But it 
is only seeming. The Lord will judge his 
people by interposing mercifully in their be- 
half. But this merciful interposition in their 
favor involves the infliction of vengeance on 
their enemies. The judgment of God for 
Israel in Egypt was a judgment upon and 
against the Egyptians. 

3l. It isa fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. This closes and 
puts the seal on this terrible passage of warn- 
ing. It is the sentiment which spontaneously 
rises to the mind in view of the crime and him 
against whom it is committed. The willful 
transgressor throws himself into the hands of 
an avenging God. David, when offered a 
choice between punishments, chose pestilence 
rather than war, on the ground that it was 
better to fall into the hands of God than of 
man. David’s choice was made in faith, but 
even so he found this alternative sufficiently 
terrible. God’s chastising and correcting 
judgments are fearful; how much more then 
his punitive! If he scourges so severely those 
whom he will save, how much more those 
whom he will destroy! Ifthe cup of mercy is 
often mingled with so bitter ingredients, how 
when ‘‘ the wine of his wrath is poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of his indignation!” 
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82 But call to remembrance the former days, 
which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions; A 

33 Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing-stock both 
by reproaches and afflictions; and partly, whilst ye 
became companions ol them that were so used. 

34 For ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and 
took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and an en- 
during substance. 
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in| 32 But call to remembrance the former days, in 
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which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
83 conflict of sufferings; partly, being made a gazing- 
stock both by reprcuraee and afiictions; and partly, 
becoming partakers with them that were so used. 
34 For ye both had compassion on them that were in 
bonds, and took joyfully the spuiling of your posses- 
sions, knowing ' that ye have for yourselves a better 


1 Many ancient authorities read that ye have your own selves for a, etc. 


(c) Encouragement from past fidelity, and 
exhortation not to throw away its fruits. 
(82-39, ) 

The author, as before in chapter 6, follows 
his awful threat (4:8) by words of emeourage- 
ment, so here again ‘changes his voice’ 
(Gal.4: 20), and presents considerations of a more 
cheering character. He will not overwhelm, 
but alarm. He will not drive them to despair, 
but stir up by all possible means any smolder- 
ing embers of spiritual life. He turns to the 
brighter side of the picture. 

32. But call to remembrance the former 
days, in which, after deing illuminated, 
ye endured a great fight of afflictions (a 
conflict of sufferings). Whether ‘illumi- 
nated’ here refers to their being enlightened as 
to the deficiencies of Judaism and the nature 
of Christianity, or, as elsewhere, is simply a 
term for coming to the knowledge of Christ, 
spiritual enlightenment in general, is perhaps 
doubtful. I think it is the latter. The lan- 
guage here, as noticed by Chrysostom, is the 
carefully chosen language of commendation. 
They ‘endured’ (tmouevew), implying resolu- 
tion and firmness. They endured not trials or 
temptations, but a struggle, a wrestling, a con- 
flict (aanow), which called forth their voluntary 
and active powers, and a great (moAdjv) strug- 
gle—no ordinary one—of suffering and afflic- 
tion. To what facts this refers, whether the 
early history of the Christian Church in Pal- 
estine, including all its various persecutions, 
or possibly (with Alford) more recent perse- 
cutions in Rome, it is impossible to deterinine. 
The fact that it was asecond generation, and not 
the eerly members of the Jerusalem Church, 
that would be now addressed, is against (yet 
not decisively) the former supposition. 

33. Partly, whilst ye were made, etc. 
On the one hand, being made a gazing stock 
(a spectacle). Both by reproaches and 
afflictions (@carpigec@a, equivalent to @éarpov 
yerndjvar, 1 Cor. 4:9: ‘To be made a spectacle 


to the world and to angels and men’’). 
Through reproaches and afflictions heaped 
upon them, they were held up, as it were, te 
the contemptuous gaze of the world. On the 
other hand, becoming partakers with them 
who found themselves so situated; namely, in 
affliction and reproach. ‘So’ not referring 
back to endured, and denoting the firmness 
with which they endured the struggle, but to 
the ‘being a gazing stock by afflictions and 
reproaches,’ and indicating that these Chris- 
tians had not only themselves borne affliction 
and obloquy for the cause of Christ, but had 
also attached themselves to those who, amid 
persecution and reproach, had maintained the 
Christian faith, and bestowed on them sympa- 
thy and succor. The Acts is full of the names 
of eminent leaders in the Church, as Stephen, 
Peter, James the First, Paul, ete.—objects of 
hate and persecution, and many of them los- 
ing their lives for the sake of Christ. It is to 
sympathy and aid extended to such as these 
that this probably refers. 

34. This expresses the same thought as the 
preceding in reverse order. For ye had, 
ete.—ye both sympathized with them that were 
in bonds, and ye received with joy the plunder- 
ing of your goods. The expression is em- 
phatic, and indicates a record of the must 
satisfactory character. They took the plun- 
dering of their property, not only with resig- 
nation, but with joy. They ‘rejoiced and 
were exceeding glad’ when they suffered, 
knowing that ‘great was their reward in hea- 
ven.’ (Matt.5:11.) Knowing that ye have for 
yourselves a better and an enduring possession. 
The added ‘in heaven’ of the Textus Receptus 
is probably a gloss. With or without. it, the 
‘possession’ is obviously the heavenly in- 
heritunce—the ‘incorruptible’ and ‘undefiled’ 
inheritance of 1 Peter 1:4. ‘Have for your- 
selves’ contrasts emphatically the treasure 
which is their own with the earthly goods 
which they held at the pleasure of others. 
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35 Cast not away therefore your confidence, which | 35 possession and an abiding one. Cast not away there- 


hath great recompense of reward. 


ore your buldness, which hath great recompeuse of 


36 For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have | 86 reward. For ye have ueeu of ! Paes hay- 


done the will of God, ye might receive the promise. 


come, and will not tarr 


draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. 


37 For rhe a little while, and he that shall come will | 37 
38 Now the just shall’ live by faith: but if any man | 38 


ing done the will of God, ye may receive t 
For yet a very littie while, 
He that cometh shall come, and shall not tarry. 
But 2 my righteous one shall live by faith: 
And if ne shrink back, my soul hath nv pleasure 
in him. 


e promise, 


1 Or, stedfastness...... 2 Some ancieut authorities read the righteous one. 


35. The verse, in view of this noble record 
of the past, renews the exhortation. Castnot 
away therefore (x} aro8dédnre)—either, ‘ Lose 
not with an involuntary loss,’ or, ‘Throw not 
away voluntarily.’ The verb willadmit either 
signification. The latter seems, here, prefer- 
able, as it is also more strictly the meaning of 
the word. Your confidence — your joyful 
assurance — Which hath a great recom= 
pense. Their joyful Christian confidence is 
not to be wantonly thrown away, or lightly 
parted with. It has an intrinsic value. God 
acknowledges, approves, and will reward it, 
in the fulfillment of all the hopes which it 
involves. This fulfillment God, although 
strictly as a matter of mere grace, yet in some 

‘sort as a record (similarly as at 6: 10) for their 
firm and glad confidence, will bestow upon 
them. 

36. For ye have need of patience (stead- 
fast endurance), in order that, doing the 
will of God, ye may obtain the promise. 
The two last clauses may be resolved either 
temporally; ‘that, after doing the will of 
God, ye may obtain,’ etc.; or, instrument- 
ally, ‘that by doing the will ye may ob- 
tain’; or, both, regarded as parts of our 
complex idea; ‘doing ye may obtain,’ equiy- 
alent to ‘ye may do and obtain.’ The idea 
is, then, you need steadfastness that ye may 
do the will of God, and, so doing, obtain 
the promise. At all events, the idea is not 
that, having already, in time past, done the 
will of God, ye may in the future obtain the 
promise. Both the doing and the obtaining 
are yet in the future, and both conditioned 
upon steadfast endurance. Of course, the 
doing of God’s will is not attributed to the 
Christian in the same absolute and perfect 
sense as in ver. 7 (1 come to do thy will) to 
Christ. That indicates a voluntary obedience 
taking the place of a mere animal sacrifice, 
as the ground of an efficacious atonement; 
this indicates conformity to God’s will and 
law, not as a ground, but as a condition, of 


salvation. To ‘receive or obtain the promise’ 
here, as often elsewhere, its fulfillment. They 
have been saved, as yet, only or mainly in 
hope. The fulfillment, the ‘enduring sub- 
stance,’ comes when Christ shall return to 
those who look for him without sin unto sal- 
vation. So the next verse. 

37, 38. A free quotation from Hab. 2: 8, 4, 
introduced by a phrase from the Septuagint of 
Isa. 26:20. For yet a little while (how 
little!) This from Isa. 26:20, where God 
calls his people to enter into their chambers, 
and hide them a very little until the sterm be 
overpast. And he that shall come (cometh) 
will come, and will not tarry. Now (buz) 
the just, etc.—On acceunt of his faith shall 
he live, and if he shrink back, my soul hath no 
pleasurein him. The words are freely quoted 
from a passage in Habakkuk, which has pri- 
mary reference to the coming overthrow of 
the Chaldean dominion, and looks from 
thence, according to the habitual shortening 
of prophetic perspective, forward to the com- 
ing of the Messiah. The Septuagint version 
runs thus: ‘‘ Because the vision is yet for a 
time, and it will appear at last, and will not 
come to nought. If he be tardy, wait for 
him; for he will surely come, and will not 
tarry. If (one) shrink back, my soul hath no 
pleasure in him; but the just, he, by his faith, 
shall live.’’ In the Hebrew original, the ‘ vis- 
ion’—namely, the revealed destruction of the 
Chaldean power—is still the subject of the 
following verb, ‘ will come and will not delay.’ 
The Septuagint translators have given it a 
personal reference to God as the Messiah, and 
our author applies it definitely to Christ and 
to his second coming. He has also, in citing, 
reversed the order of the two last clauses, 
perhaps accidentally, perhaps to make the 
verb ‘shrink, draw back’ (imooretAnrat) refer 
more definitely to the ‘past’ as its subject. 
In the original (Septuagint), the subject of 
the verb is clearly indefinite, ‘if he,’ that is, 
‘any one draw back’; and there is no gram- 
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39 But we are not of them who draw back unto perdi- 
tion; but of them that believe to the saving of the soul. 
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39 But we are not !of them that shrink back unto per- 
dition; but of them that have faith unto the saving 
of the soul. 


—— 


1 Gr. of shrinking back . . but of faith...... 2 Or, gaining. 


matical reason why it may not be so in our 
Epistle. Looking at the Old Testament pas- 
sage, I am strongly inclined to render, as in 
the English version, ‘‘and if any man draw 
back,’’ and this not so much on theological as 
philological grounds. So far as the sense is 
concerned, it is entirely in harmony with the 
uniform tone of this Epistle to put, hypothet- 
ically, the case of the believer’s falling away, 
and then to declare the hopelessness of his 
condition. Granting that the verb ‘shrink, 
or draw back’ refers to ‘the just,’ it makes 
just such a supposition as is repeatedly else- 
where made; and, as in all the other passages, 
does not commit the author to the positive 
doctrine that the really just man ever does 
fallaway. The original again reads, either, 
““My (God’s) just man shall live by faith,’’ 
or, ‘‘The just man shall live by my faith ’’— 
that is, ‘‘faith in me.’’? The text in Hebrew 
is uncertain; but, with Delitzsch, etc., we give 
it as cited in Rom. 1: 17, where Paul makes it 
the starting point and text of his elaborate and 
noble exposition of the gospel doctrine of jus- 
tification. Of course, as the author has not 
made a formal quotation, he has not studied a 
precise adherence to the original text. He 
has rather accommodated it to his purpose 
than strictly cited it as proof. Still, there can 
be no just doubt that he has, in the spirit of 
an enlarged and just interpretation, trans- 
ferred the Old Testament picture to the New. 
All the lines of the Old Testament prophecy 
converge on the Messiah, and, with the pro- 
gress of historical development, on his first 
coming, as the beginning, and on his second 
coming, as the crown and consummation of 
his work. The Old Testament faith changes 
its outward form, but not its essential char- 
acter, as it fixes itself definitely on a revealed 
Messiah, and a Messiah yet again to be re- 
vealed in glory. So the just shall live in 
consequence of his trust in God, but at no 


time since the fall could this trust have been | 


a mere confidence in the integrity, purity, 
and justice of God without a felt need of 
atonement and forgiveness; and since the 
appearing of Christ, it can take no other spe- 
cific direction than toward his expiatory and 
interceding work. In this alone, the sin- and 
guilt-stricken soul of man finds its needs met. 
We may not know who, or how many, from 
the Gentile world have been saved without the 
proclamation of the gospel, but we hazard 
nothing in saying that whoever have, have 
been saved through the intercession of Christ, 
and so saved that their first glimpse of him 
and his redemption, wherever obtained, was 
welcomed by them as precisely adapted to 
their spiritual needs, as ‘‘all their salvation 
and all their desire.’ ‘My soul,’ Hebrew for 
‘I’—that is, God, whose language the writer 
is citing —‘hath no pleasure in him’; that is, 
abhors and rejects him. 

39. But again the writer’s kindly feeling 
induces him to hope for the best in regard to 
his wavering brethren, and to let them feel 
that he has not lost confidence in their steud- 
fastness. But we are not of them that 
(such as) shrink back unto perdition, but 
of them that believe (are of faith) to the 
saving of the soul. ‘Are not of shrinking 
back’’—that is, we belong not to, are not the 
children of,shrinking back ; are not such as to 
shrink back. ‘Unto perdition’—that is, so 
that our course should end in perdition, in 
eternal destruction. ‘Unto perdition’ ex- 
presses the natural and inevitable result of 
the drawing back, as ‘unto the gaining, or 
saving of the soul’ expresses the natural result 
of faith. They are not added as that which 
the recreant on the one hand and the believer 
on the other seeks as his goal, but as the 
writer’s statement of the necessary conse- 
quence of either course respectively. ‘ Per- 
dition’ is the losing of the soul; the ‘ gaining 
of the sov'’ ‘s eternal life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ENC. faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. ' 


1 Now faith is } assurance of things hoped for, a 2 con. 
2 viction of things not seen, For therein the elders 


1 Or, the giving substance to 


Ch. 11. (2) Encouraging survey of the 
achievements of faith in Jewish history. 
Muster roll of the heroes of faith. (1-40.) 

Illustrations from Old Testament and an- 
cient Jewish history of the power of that faith 
which isinculcated on the readers. The author 
uses the term ‘faith’ not in its narrower—more 
strictly, New Testament—sense, for faith in 
Jesus Christ as the condition of salvation, but 
in its broader character, as that principle 
within us which passes out of the visible and 
the present into the sphere of the invisible 
and the future, which thus postpones sensible 
objects to spiritual realities, and the evanes- 
cent present to theabiding future. Inasmuch 
as this faith exists only in hearts which God 
has touched by his grace,—a grace bestowed 
only through the atonement of Christ, either 
past or prospective,—there is no contradiction 
between the doctrine of this Epistle and the 

' prevailing New Testament doctrine in regard 
to faith. Paul, in Romans, and our author, 
in Hebrews, are contemplating the subject 
from different points of view. The one has 
his eye on the moral law, and on the need of 
a righteousness appropriated by faith to cover 
our sin and guilt; the other is looking at the 
manner in which this in-dwelling principle of 

~ faith would evince itself in all ages, even when 
there was as yet no clear revelation of Christ. 

Paul himself, on other occasions, uses the word 

in the same sense; as 2 Cor. 5: 7, ‘We walk 
by faith, not by sight.’ 

(a) Illustrations of faith in the antedeluvian 
believers. (1-7.) 

1. Now faith is, etce.—But faith is conjfi- 
dence in things hoped for, a conviction of 
the things that are not beheld. Some, from 
the position of ‘‘is’’ (éo7v) and the absence of 
the article from ‘faith’ (siors) have supposed 
they must construct ‘and there is a faith,’ mak- 
ing it a verb of existence, instead of a copula, 


und thus affirming emphatically that there | 


is such a grace as faith, with the following 
nouns in apposition: A faith—to wit, a confi- 
dence, ete. But this without necessity. Such 
apposition of ‘is’ (gm), as copula, and such 


an absence of the article with the subject, are! 


sees 2 Or, tect. 


among the familiar usages of the language. 
The advanced position of the verb simply 
throws emphasis on it. ‘But faith is,’ ete.— 
equivalent to, But that which faith zs, is this. 
We have thus a definition of faith, and a 
definition adapted to the purpose of the 
writer. He considers it in its two elements 
as related to the future and as related to 
things unseen. It seems now to be the author's 
purpose not to state, rhetorically, what faith 
may prove to those who possess it, but strictly 
what is its nature as a subjective exercise. 
The word ‘substance’ (imdécraccs), therefore, 
which means, primarily, a standing under, 
and then a foundation, substance, but which 
then comes in later Greek to mean confidence 
(see 8: 14; 2 Cor. 9: 4), seems to have much 
more naturally this meaning here (so Luther, 
and most recent interpreters); and, again, 
for ‘evidence,’ or, proof (éAeyxos), we under- 
stand here naturally the conviction furnished 
by the proof, the clear assurance of things 
not seen. We thus have a beautiful and 
complete definition of faith applicable to 
all the cases to which the author proceeds to 
apply it. The statement that ‘Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,’ is indeed, rhetorically, 
just and beautiful, but less pertinent to the 
author’s purpose than that which looks at 
this grace in its strictly subjective nature. 
This answers the question which we natu- 
rally ask, ‘‘ What was faith, as exercised by 
those saints of the elder time?’’ It was an 
abiding confidence in anticipated good, and a 
clear conviction of unseen realities. It seems 
uncertain whether ‘things’ (mpayuzatwy) belongs 
to the preceding ¢lause or the following. The 
Greek interpreters construct it mostly with 
the preceding; the modern, mainly on rhyth- 
mical grounds, with the following. I in- 
cline to the earlier construction. It seems to 
me that while, perhaps, mere rhythm would 
favor the later construction, rhetorical force 
would point to the other. But it matters 
little. 

2. For by it (in this) the elders—they of 
the elder time, elders not merely on the 
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2 For by it the elders obtained a good report. 

3 Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear. 


3 had witness borne to them. By faith we understand 
that the! worlds have been framed by the word of 


at 
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God, so that what is seen hath not been made out of % 


1 Gr. ages. 


ground of age, but of dignity; looking upon 
‘them far back in the past, we naturally asso- 
ciate them with the dignity and venerableness 
of age—obtained a good report (were at- 
tested) received a good attestation, alike from 
God, who approved them, and history, that 
has recorded their deeds. ‘In this’ is prob- 
ably to be constructed directly with the verb 
—not, ‘‘ Being in this, they were attested,” 
but, ‘they were attested in this,’’ “they re- 
ceived their attestation in this.’ 

The author passes now to a catalogue of the 
ancient heroes of the faith. He would natur- 
ally begin with Adam; but as what is recorded 
of him is rather a lamentable lapse from faith 


than an illustration of it, and as he leads the | 


mind back to the very scene of creation, our 
author commences by illustrating the opera- 
tion of faith in connection with this great, 
prime fact of history and article of belief. 

3. By faith we understand that the 
worlds were (have been) tramed by the 
word of God—Jn order that not from things 
which are apparent should have sprung that 
which rs seen, 

It may. be objected to the author's statement 
that our recognition by faith of the creation 
of the world by the word of God, is incon- 
sistent with the fact that this creation is matter 
of express record, and that we acquire the 
knowledge from that record. True; but in 
reply, we say that this record itself appeals to 
the principle of faith within us, without which 
wecould not appreciate, and should not accept, 
the record. Faith is that general principle of 
our nature which, according to the definition 
(ver.1) enables us to pass from the visible to 
the invisible, to rise above the phenomenal 
into the realm of spiritual reality and spiritual 
truth. Faith, then, accepts the testimony 
which God gives concerning creation; it es- 
tablishes reason, intellect (vods) upon its throne 
in opposition to sense; it enables us to discover 
the evidences that the universe has sprung 
from the power and wisdom of God, instead 
of having its origin in material and sensible 
causes. We understand (vootuev), we have an 


intellectual, rational perception, as Paul, in 
Romans, declares that the invisible things of 
God are clearly seen from the creation of the 
world, being understood (voovpeva) from his 
works. So reason, under the influence of 
taith, recognizes God as the Author and Con- 
troller of the universe. ‘The worlds’ (aidvas) 
—that is, the whole system of created things, 
the created universe. Moll makes these eons 
(aimves) to be the laws and potencies of the 
spiritual world, out of which have sprung, 
secondarily, the things which are seen, and 


which thus form the contrast to the ‘things — 


which appear.’ But as it seems to me without 
reason, and to the great detriment of the sim- 
plicity and justness of the thought. ‘The 
word of God’ is not here the Logos, the hy- 
postatie Word, but (as 1: 4) the wtterance, the 
decree or fiat of God (qua) referring, prob- 
ably, to the language, ‘And God said.’ ‘In 
order that’ (eis 76, implying purpose, not 
result).! This arrangement was made, and 
we made to discern rationally by faith the 
truth that the world has been framed by the 
word of God, in order that [to our apprehen- 
sion] what is seen should not have sprung 
from what appears, in order that we might 
clearly see that the objects and phenomena 
which we behold have a higher than merely 
sensible origin. While man in his original 
constitution was made to see God in nature, 
by the fall he has lost that power, at least, 
that disposition. He now naturally banishes 
or ignores God in creation; he rests in ma- 
terial causes; he refers back the things which 
are seen to sensible causes and phenomena. 
Sin has cut the bond which, to the eye of 
man, unites the universe with the Creator. 
Faith restores that bond. It reunites the sev- 
ered links of the great chain; it enables man 
to rise above the sphere of sensible causes, and 
once more see in the universe, with all its 
phenomena, a product of spiritual power. 
This is the simple teaching of the passage. It 
gives to faith its place as the grand power that 
binds the creation to the Creator. It is an 
exemplification, then, of that second element 


1 The e‘s 76 here, and the tov wy of verse 5, may, indeed, denote simple resu-< 
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4 By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 

- sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that 

he was Fightcous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it 
he being dead yet speaketh. 
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4 things which do appear. By faith Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, through — 
which he had witness borne to him that he was 
righteous. !God bearing witness 2in respect of his 

giits: and through it he being dead yet speaketh. 


1 The Greek text in this clause is somewhat uncertain,..... 2 Or, over his gifts. 


of faith; namely, that it is a ‘conviction of 
things which are not seen.’ The creation 
wrought by the word of God, by a spiritual 
agency, is an unseen, spiritual fact, which ex- 
perience has shown can only be apprehended 
by faith. The wisdom of Greek philosophy 
never attained to it, hardly dreamed of it. 

As to the construction. Many have taken 
the phrase py éx garvouevwy as equivalent to ex trav 
#h dawopevwr, from the things which do not ap- 
pear, and regarded this as equivalent to noth- 
ing, thus making the sentence signify ‘‘ that 
that which is seen may [in their estimation] 
have sprung from nothing.” But this would 

_be totally to mistake the purpose of the writer. 

' He has no wish or design to exalt nothing. It 
is not nothing, but God, from whom he de- 
clarés all things to have sprung. This con- 
struction of ‘not’ (u#) is, indeed, barely 
possible; but even then we are under no 
necessity of supposing that the writer has 
made use of so awkward a periphrasis to 
express ‘nothing’; on the contrary, it is 
much more natural to understand ‘the things 
which do not appear’ as spiritual powers and 
agencies. 

But a far more natural construction of the 
‘not’ (uj), and that now generally adopted, 
is with ‘sprung’ (yeyovevac), “‘in order that not 
from things which appear may have sprung 
that which is seen.’’ The inquiry, then, arises, 
““What is the antithesis to the ‘things which 
appear,’ and from which faith does recognize 
them to have sprung?’’ Moll declares it to 
be the zons before mentioned—spiritual laws 
ynd potencies; but, as it seems to me, with 
nothing to justify his intepretation, eitherinthe 
thought or the language. Delitzsch contrasts 
with ‘‘things which appear’? (dawopevwr) ‘‘in- 
telligible things’’ (vonra), invisible archetypes 
or patterns, after which, as existing in the 
divine mind, sensible and material things were 
constructed. This Platonic turn ofthe thought 
nothing in the passage warrants. It would 
seem that the antithesis to the ‘‘things which 
appear’’ lies on the very face of the passage, 
and in the natural drift and exigencies of 


thought. The writer is illustrating his defini- 
tion of faith as a conviction of unseen things. 
Whatare these things? Simply God, with that 
system of truth of which he is the centre. By 
faith, then, we recognize that the universe has 
been framed by the word of God, in order that 
that which is seen, the phenomenal world on 
which we look, may be seen to have sprung, 
not from things which appear, but from what? 
—clearly from the word and power of God. 
Faith raises us from phenomenal to spiritual 
causes; from second and inefficient causes to 
theSupreme, the one great First Cause. Noth. 
ing can be simpler; and the passage thus inter- 
preted is luminous and eloquent with a beau- 
tiful and fundamental truth. 

4, By faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent (mAciova, more, larger—that 
is, qualitatively, in all the true attributes of a 
sacrifice; hence, better) sacrifice than Cain. 
In what respect better? Abel was a shep- 
herd; Cain a husbandman; Abel brought of 
the first fruits of his flock; Cain of the first 
fruits of his field. Both were probably osten- 
sibly thank offerings; neither of them osten- 
sibly propitiatory. Yet Abel brought a bloody 
sacrifice, such as might befit a guilty person 
needing expiation before God. As each, how, 
ever, brought the offering which belonged 
naturally to his voeation, it might seem that 
the difference was accidental, and that Abel 
brought his offering with as little conscious- 
ness of guilt and of a need of atonement as 
Cain. Our author, however, expressly de- 
clares that Abel brought his better offering 
by faith; thus, while he brought an intrinsi- 
cally more appropriate sacrifice for a guilty 
being—a sacrifice of blood—the choice was not 
accidental, but was dictated by faith. In 
other words, there was already a recognition 
of man’s need of an atonement, and a dim 
premonition and greeting in this very dawn 
of time, of the great oblation of Calvary. 
His faith embraced both elements; it em- 
braced a conviction of unseen realities, and 
confidence in anticipated good. By (through) 
which he obtained witness that he was 
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5 By faith Enoch was translated that he should not 
see death; and was not found, because God had trans- 
lated him: for before his translation he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God. 


5 By faith Enoch was translated that ke should not 
see death ; and he was not found, because God trans- 
lated him: for! he hath had witness borne to him 
that before his translation he had been well-pleasing 


1 Or, before his translation he hath had witness borne to him. 


(he was attested to be) righteous. ‘Through 
which’ (4s) may refer either to ‘faith’ or ‘sac- 
rifice.’ Grammatically, from its position, it 
would refer rather to the latter, and this 
mukes a perfectly good sense, as in fact it wus 
his sacrifice which, at least for history, pro- 
duced the attestation. Still, as ‘faith’ is the 
prevalent idea, it is better, perhaps, to take it 
as referring to faith, and the ‘through which 
he was attested’ as curresponding to the ‘ were 
attested in this’ of ver. 2. The testimony re- 
ferred to is here not that of Christ (see above 
Matt. 28:35), but the testimony of God at 
the time, as borne both in his reception of the 
offering, and his subsequent avenging of the 
murder of the offerer. God testifying of his 
gifts. This refers to the declaration (Gen. 4:4) 
that ‘God had respect to,’ looked with approval 
upon, Abel and his offering, and undoubtedly 
signalized his acceptance by an outward sign, 
probably by consuming the victim with light- 
ning. Somesuch manifest expression must be 
assumed, in order to account for the outburst 
of envy and wrath in Cain. 

And by it (that is, clearly, by faith) he be= 
ing dead—after dying, though dead—yet 
(still) speaketh. It seems extraordinary that 
the Greek interpreters, Chrysostom, Theodo- 
ret, with many more recent, should have taken 
the sti/l/ here temporally, of the time of the 
author, and the verb ‘speaketh’ (Adc), also 
of the then present time; making the passage 
declare that through faith Abel still speaks to 
all after ages, exhorting them to faith (Chrys- 
ostom), or, 7s spoken of (equivalent to Aadcirat, 
is celebrated, Theodoret). This, indeed, is a 
proper thing to say of Abel, as of any other 
ancient worthy, and no more of him than of 
any other, unless, perhaps, the author may 
choose to regard that voice with which after 
death Abel cries to God as still sounding on 
through the ages. But that voice was not an 
exhortation to faith, nor is it a voice of eulogy 
on the martyr. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, I think, that the passage refers to the 
crying of Abel’s blood in the ears of God, im- 
mediately after his murder. The word still 
(én) is logical, not temporal, and by familiar 


Greek usage refers back to the participle; the 
verb ‘speaketh’ is the historical present, the 
two forming a sharp contrast to the preceding 
participle, ‘upon dying, he still speaks’—he 
speaks even after he dies. ‘The voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth unto me from the 
ground.’ It was Abel’s faith that caused God 
to hear, as it were, the cry of his blood as it 
sunk into the ground and to bring to account 
him who shed it. ‘‘ Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his saints.’’ Faith 
gives a voice to their wrongs in the ear of 
God. 

5. By faith Enoch was transiated—here 
elliptically ; by faith Enoch was enabled so to 
live that he was translated. ‘Translated’— 
that is, removed, from this world to God. 
‘“ Withdrew to the divinity’’ (Josephus, ‘‘An- 
tiquities 1: 3, 4). We have here the inspired 
comment on the brief statement, Gen. 5: 21. 
That he should (might) not see death. 
The Greek naturally means, in order that he 
might not see, rather than, ‘so as not to see.’ 
Nor is there any difficulty in this. God did 
not merely take Enoch, so that he did not, but 
with the purpose that he should not, ‘see 
death.’ He designed to snatch him away from 
the clutches of death, and thus vindicate his 
extraordinary piety, and perhaps give to that 
elder time a token of a future existence. 
And he was not found, because God 
translated (removed) him. The phrase is the 
Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew, ‘‘and was 
not because God took him.”’ For before his 
translation he (Aas) had witness borne to 
him that he(has been attested to have) pleased 
God. The phrase ‘pleased God’ (evapecretv ra 
es) is again the Septuagint for the Hebrew 
‘“‘ walked with God,’’ and expresses its substan- 
tial meaning, denoting that.intimacy, that 
walking with God, which is the result and 
reward, as well as the process, of a life of 
piety. The passage admits one or two differ- 
ent constructions. If we take the ‘before his 
removal’ with ‘has been attested’—that is, 
‘he has been attested before his removal’— 
then probably the preposition ‘before’ is to be 
taken locally, and the words ‘his removal 
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6 But without faith it is impossible to please Aim: 


_ for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and 


that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him. 

_ 7 By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
Seen as yet, moved with fear, pees an ark to the 
saving of his house; by the which he condemned the 

: Maree and became heir of the righteousness which is by 
‘aith. 


6 unto God: and without faith it is impossible to be 
well-pleasing unto him: for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and ¢had he is a rewarder of 

7 them that seek after him. By faith Noah, being 
warned of God concerning things not seen as yet, 
moved with godly fear, Sorebey an ark to the saving 
of his house; through which he condemned the 
world, and became heir of the righteousness which is 


for the passage which records his removal. 
Thus we have: ‘‘ For before the record of his 
removal he has had the testimony borne to 
him that he pleased God,” as in fact the de- 
elaration that he pleased God immediately 
precedes the statement that he was not found 
because God took him. If, on the other hand, 
we take the clause ‘before his removal’ with 
the verb ‘to have pleased,’ then the preposi- 
tion is to be taken temporally, and we have, 
““for he stands attested previously to his re- 
moval to have pleased God.’’ The perfect, 
‘he has been attested’ (nenapripytat), probably 
denotes that the fact of the attestation stands 
before our eyes. 

6. The author proceeds with his usual de- 
liberation. He has not yet given his proof, 
onlycollected the materials for it. We have 
‘found that Enoch enjoyed the extraordinary 
prerogative of escaping death. But this was 
because ‘he pleased God;’ andthe author now 
draws his inference. But without faith it 
is impossible to please him: for he that 
cometh to God—not (as some), ‘‘he who 
goes to God as did Enoch,” but, as in former 
chapters, ‘‘he who approaches God in sacri- 
_fiee and worship”’ (4:16; 7:24; 10:22) must be= 
_ lieve that he is—must have that element of 
faith which is a conviction of unseen realities, 
of spiritual truth. And that he is (proves) a 
rewarder of them that diligently (earn- 
estly) seek him—must have that other ele- 
ment of faith which consists in confidence in 
future blessings, as the result and reward of 
present fidelity. Thus faith always looks into 
the unseen and forward to the future. We 
cannot truly believe that God is, without also 
believing that he exists as a Being who cares 
for and will reward virtue. The must (6), it 
is necessary, expresses, however, rather a logi- 
cal than a moral necessity. It behooves, in- 
deed, every one to believe that God is; but 
here the author is establishing a point, and 
the ‘must’ marks simply the necessary con- 
nection between his premise and his conclu- 


sion. 
7. We pass from Enoch to the hero of the 


flood. By faith Noah, being warned of 
God—concerning things not seen as yet; that 
is, of God’s purpose to destroy the world by a 
deluge. Of that deluge there were not as yet 
the slightest sensible indications. The decla- 
ration of God, communicated we know not 
how, was Noah’s only evidence in the case, 
and his act therefore was an act of pure faith 
in a Being unseen, and an event wholly be- 
yond the sphere of sense. Noah’s faith, too, 
was doubtless sorely tried. He built the ark 
slowly before an unbelieving and mocking 
world. Often must he have been sorely 
tempted to abandon the work which they 
stigmatized as foolish and fanatical, and join 
them in that careless revelling, that utter dis- 
regard of everything beyond the present 
(Matt. 24: 37-40), which characterized them—‘‘ they 
knew not till the flood came and destroyed 
them all’’—but he persevered in faith. Moved 
with fear (in reverent fear or foresight), 
prepared an ark to the saving (safety) of 
his house. ‘ Moved with fear’ is not a very 
happy rendering of the verb (etAaBndeis), Either 
‘in reverent fear’ or ‘in reverent foresight.’ I 
prefer the former: ‘giving reverent heed tothe 
divine declarations.’ By (through) which 
he condemned the world. ‘Through 
which’ might (as Chrysostom and many) 
agree with ‘ark’; he condemned the world 
through the ark which he built; or, with sal- 
vation, ‘safety’; he condemned the world 
through the salvation which he obtained by 
building the ark. Neither of these meanings 
is entirely inapposite. Yet it is better, doubt- 
less, in conformity with the controlling idea 
of the chapter, to refer it to faith. By faith 
he condemned the world. His long, patient, 
believing, waiting upon God, while the ark 
was preparing and the world was scoffing, 
itself pronounced condemnation on an unbe- 
lieving and scoffing world, and he, on the 
other hand, became heir (inheritor—that is, 
possessor) of the righteousness which is 
by (according to) faith. The expression has 
reference, probably, to the fact that Noh is 
the first who in the Old Testament is expressly 
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8 By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an inherit- 
ance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went. 

9 By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: 
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8 according to faith. By faith Abraham, when he was 
called, obeyed to go out unto a place which he was 
to receive for an inheritance; and he went out, not 

9 knowing whither he went. By faith he became a 
sojourner in the land of promise, as in a land not his 
own, ! dwelling in tents, with Isaac and Jacob, the 


1 Or, having taken up his abode in tents. 


called ‘righteous.’ (Gen. 6:9; compare Ezek. 
14: 14, 20.) Some have supposed, but with no 
sufficient reason, that Noah is called ‘heir’ or 
‘inheritor’ of the righteousness of faith, as 
entering into and, as it were, inheriting that 
righteousness which had already belonged to 
Abel and Enoch. It has probably-a single 
and absolute reference to Noah. Noah was 
a righteous‘man and a ‘ preacher of righteous- 
ness’; but as in the author’s conception (or in 
the fact of the case) there could be no right- 
eousness that did not rest upon faith in invisi- 
ble and spiritual realities, his righteousness is 
ealled, in conformity with the main tenur of 
the chapter, ‘the righteousness according to 
faith.’ There could be no other, for none 
could be righteous who did not please God, 
and without faith it is impossible to please 
him. I do not see the necessity of supposing 
any polemical reference to Paul’s doctrine of 
the ‘righteousness of faith.’ The standing 
point of the two writers is entirely different. 
Paul is discussing the principle of justification 
in view of the claims of the moral law, and 
the atonement of a manifested and crucified 
Saviour. Our author considers that principle 
as operating long ages before there was any 
distinct exhibition of the atonement. Paul’s 
mode of stating the doctrine of faith in rela- 
tion to Abraham (Rom.4) will be found on ex- 
amination to coincide precisely with that of 
our author. Abraham believed God, and it 
was accounted to him for righteousness. Just 
so according to this chapter, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, etc. Every act of faith in the saints 
of the Old Testament involved the generic 
character of that faith which in the gospel 
concentrates itself upon the person and fin- 
ished work of Jesus Christ. They trusted 
God, they took him at his word; they felt a 
sense of unworthiness and a need of forgive- 
ness, and discerning dimly, very dimly, the 
rudiments of a gracious economy, cordially 
and savingly embraced it. 

(> Example of Abraham and Sarah. (8-12.) 

8. By faith Abraham, when he was 


ee 


called—being called —that is, being summoned ~ 


(Gen. 12:1-4); not ‘‘he who was called Abra- 
ham,’’ as some, led by the present participle, 
have supposed. The present participle is finely 
used to denote that, not ‘upon being called’ 
(xAndeis), but ‘while being called’ (xadovpevos) 
he obeyed. His obedience responded instantly 
and half anticipatingly to the call. Obeyed 
—hearkened obediently to the call (izaxovw, the 
word being selected as corresponding to xaaciv), 
The call of Abraham was to abandon his 
country and go forth into a region which God 
should show him; he hastened to go out into 
a place which he should after receive for 
an inheritance —this place was Canaan. 
And he went out, not knowing whither 
he cometh—historical present for went. Abra- 
ham’s trust was absolute and extraordinary. 
It was not until he reached Canaan that he 
knew even his place of destination. But his 
fuith embraced the elements of a conviction 
of the unseen, and confidence in future good. 
Like a child, he placed his hand in the hand 
of this unseen Father, to be led whither he 
himself knew not. 

9. By faith he sojourned in (mapyxyoev, in 
classic Greek, dwelt along side; in Hellenistic 
Greek, dwelt as stranger or sojourner); ‘so- 
journed into’ (eis), a pregnant construction 
for ‘went into and sojourned there,’ as is com- 
mon in Greek. The land of promise—the 
land which God promised to give to his pos- 
terity, Acts 7:5. As ina strange (an alien) 
country—as, though promised to his posterity, 
yet belonging to another people, and himself 
as having in it no right of possession. ‘‘ God 
did not give to him of the land so much as to 
put his foot on.’’ In what, then, did Abra- 
ham’s faith consist? Was it in his sojourning 
in a land which did not belong to him, on the 
strength of the promise that his posterity 
should receive it? Or was it in his dwelling 
in a land which his posterity were to receive, 
and which thus was by anticipation his, as if 
it belonged to strangers, and thus declaring 
himself a pilgrim on the earth? Doubtless 
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10 For he looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. 


11 Through faith also Sarah herself received strength | 11 1 


to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child when she 


10 heirs with him of the same promise: for he looked 

for the city which hath the foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. By taith even Sarah 
herself received power to conceive seed when she 


10r, architect. , 


his faith embraced both elements. He so- 
journed, under the promise of God, in a land 
of strangers, on the strength of God’s promise 
that it should belong tu his posterity. Again, 
although it was thus in some sort his own, he 
sojourned in it as belonging to strangers, and 
thus, neither returning to his old home, nor 
having any present home, he lived in a state 
of voluntary exile, seeking a country and a 
city tocome. It is then his sojourning in this 
land, as an alien land, that the writer has now 
specially in view, as in so doing he renounced 
all earthly inheritance, and declared his trust 
in a higher spiritual and future good. Both 
the elements of faith entered largely into his 
—a conviction of unseen realities, confidence 
in future good. 

Dwelling in tabernacles with (not ov, 
together with, implying accompaniment, but 
‘pera, in common with, implying participation). 
Isauc, to be sure, dwelt in tents in company 
with Abraham, but Jacob did not. Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the 
same promise. Abraham, though rich in 
herds and fiocks and servants, was prohibited 
from building or occupying any town, or even 
permanent dwelling house. His mode of life, 


“as well as that of his sons, was primitive and 


nomadic; he lived in tents, which enabled 
him easily to transport himself from one 
place to another. Something of this may be 
due to the migratory habits of an Orienta! 
nomad chief, but much more, we may be sure, 
to that divine dispensation which made the 
life of Abraham, in its perpetual demand for 
and exercise of faith, a pre-eminent pattern 
for the believers who were to be his spiritual 
offspring. 

10. For he looked fora (was awaiting the) 
city which hath foundations (or, the foun- 
dations). Not (with Grotius and some) the 
earthly Jerusalem—a reference so inapposite 
that it seems inexplicable how any should 
have so understood it—but the Jerusalem 
which is above (Gal. 4:26), ‘the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the city of the living God’ (12:22), 
which hath foundations (see Rev. 21: 14, for 


the foundations of the Jerusalem descended 


from God out of heaven), and which is thus 
stable and abiding, as against the changing 
and temporary character of tent life. That 
Abraham was with a distinct consciousness 
looking for the heavenly Jerusalem as his 
future home, we need not assert nor suppose. 
The latent elements of the Old Testament 
faith come first to clear consciousness in the 
New, and in the light of its clearer revelations 
the New Testament writers can both interpret 
the dark hints of the Old and the real nature 
and objects of the faith of the early saints. But 
that such was the real essence of that faith we 
may infer from those traditions of the Syna- 
gogue and articles of Jewish belief which 
gradually explicated themselves out of the 
Old Testament records, and prepared the way 
for the fuller revelations of the gospel. Mar. 
tha’s declaration to our Lord that her brother 
should rise again at the resurrection at the last 
day seems but the more articulate utterance ot 
the faith of those ancient worthies (see ver. 35 
and compare Z Macc. 7) who laid down their 
lives in hope of ‘a better resurrection,’ thus 
assuring us that even the doctrine of the resur- 
rection was not without its Old Testament 
foreshadowings. So the heavenly, as con- 
trasted with the earthly Jerusalem, is a Jew: 
ish doctrine before the coming of Christ and 
its descent to earth after the Second Coming, 
as in Revelation, is in harmony with Jewish 
belief respecting what should happen in the 
times of the Messiah. 

Whose builder and maker (whose archi- 
tect and builder) is God—(as planner of this 
city God is its texvirns; as its actual founder 
and builder, its dyurovpyés). 

11. Through faith also Sarah herself. 
This emphasis on Sarah either as contrasted 
with her husband, who, as the head of the 
woman and as being pre-eminent in faith, 
would naturally in this relatior be alone no- 
ticed; or, as having been previously barren; 
or (with Liinemann, Delitzsch, Moll, etc.) 
because she had at the first been unbelieving 
as to God’s promise (Gen. 18: 12,15), whence her 
transition to a state of faith was the more re- 
markable. Received strength to conceiva 
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was Past age, because she judged him faithful who had 
romised. 

i 12 Therefore sprang there even of one, and him as 

good as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in multi- 

tude, and as the sand which is by the sea shore innu- 

merable. 

13 These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seep them afar off, and were per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed 
_ that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 

14 For they that say such things declare plainly that 
they seek a country. 


was past age, since she counted him faithful who 
12 had promised: wherefore also there sprang of one 

and him as good as dead, so many as the stars of 
heaven in multitude, and as the sand, which is by 
the sea shore, innumerable. ' 

These all died 1 in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them 
from afar, and having confessed that they were 
14 strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that 

say such things make it manifest that they are seek- 


13 


1 Gr. according to. 


seed (for the founding of an offspring), or 
with many (as Chrysostom, Theophylact, etc.), 
‘for the reception and conceiving of seed.’ 
When she was past age (and that contrary 
to the period of her life), as she was now 
past the age at which offspring might have 
been expected, even had she previously had 
children. Because (since) she counted 
him faithful who had promised. Thus 
Sarah, like Abraham, her lord, staggered not 
at the promise through unbelief, believing 
that what God had promised he was able to 
accomplish. ‘‘Against hope’’—that is, against 
all rational ground of probability she believed 
in hope. 

12. Therefore sprang there, etc.— Where- 
fore also there were begotten from one (Abra- 
ham), and that, too, when become as dead 
(vevexpwouevov, deadened, having lost his repro- 
ductive power. The same epithet is applied to 
Abraham’s body (Rom. 4:19), as also to the like 
condition of Sarah); [a seed]; as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, as the sand whichis along 
the border of the sea, the innumerable. Such 
are the terms of the promise to Abraham. 
(Gen. 18:16; 15:5; 22:17, etc.) And the promise has 
been, and will be fulfilled, alike in Abraham's 
natural and his spiritual seed. 

(c) Retrospective glance at the above-cited 
believers. (18-16.) 

13. These all (Abraham ‘and the patri- 
archs, not the antediluvian worthies) died in 
faith—not, ‘by faith,’ as before, because faith 
was not the cause of their death—not having 
received the promises (that is, the fulfill- 
ment of them), but seeing and greeting 
them (doracduevor, not, ‘embracing,’ but, ‘sa- 
luting,’ as one salutes the harbor and shore 
which he is approaching). That is, their death 
of faith corresponded to their life of faith. 
The declaration is not that they died in faith, 
because they had not received the promises, 
but had seen them, ete. (this would require ov 


cousoduevor instead of uj); but their death was a 
death in accordance with faith, as being a 
death of those who had not received the prom- 
ise, but who saw and greeted them; that is, 
the author does not tell us that these men 
died in faith, not in sight, and then assign as 
the reason that they had not received, etc. 
But he tells us that their death had the char- 
acter of faith in that without receiving the 
fulfilled promises, they yet saw and greeted 
them from afar. And confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims (sojowrners) 
on the earth. This was part of their dying 
in faith, that though they had not received 
the promises, they yet saw and greeted them; 
and were thus willing, in view of the higher 
and greater blessings which these promises 
held out, to regard themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. The language refers to 
that of Abraham. (Gen. 23:4.) They thusshowed 
that they had that faith which rises above the 
sensible, and passes beyond the present, and 
takes hold of unseen and enduring good. 

14. For they that say such things des 
clare plainly (show) that they seek (are 
seeking) a (equivalent to their) country (a 
fatherland). The man who styles himself a 
sojourner and an exile, clearly implies that he 
has in view somewhere a country which shall 
be to him his country, a fatherland, of which 
he can use that endearing language, ‘my 
country.’ The English language is unfortu- 
nate in having no single word which (without 
the prefix of the possessive pronoun) expresses 
the difference between the Greek region, ter- 
ritory Cxépa), and native land, fatherland 
(marpis), country as the home of one’s ances- 
tors and the place of his citizenship. This is 
the force of the term here. The Germans 
render it adequately and beautifully by ‘‘ Fath- 
erland’’; we have to leave its most essential 
idea unexpressed and dependent on explana- 
tion. It is not natural for man to be a mere 
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a a a ea ee ee na re ot ie See See ts 


15 And truly 
from whence they came out, they might have had op- 
portunity to have returned. 

16 But now they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God: for he hath prepared for them a city. 


if they had been mindful of that country | 15 ing after a country of their own. And if indeed 


they had been mindful of that country from which 
they went out, they would have had opportunity to 

16 return, But now they desire a better coundry, that 
is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, to be called their God: for he hath prepared 
for them a city. 


cosmopolite, a» rover. As his heart demands 
a home, so his inextinguishable sentiments 
demand a ‘country.’ The reasoning of the 
author is just: the very fact of these patriarchs 
styling themselves pilgrims and sojourners 
pointed to a demand of their heart and their 
faith for a land which they could call their 
country. 

15. And truly, if, etc.— And if, indeed 
(when they were thus styling themselves), they 
had had in mind (were making mention of) 
that [fatherland] from which they came forth. 
If Abraham, for example, when (Gen.23:4) he 
calls himself a sojourner and a pilgrim, had 
referred to his present residence as compared 

with the land of his birth, they might 
(would) have had opportunity to return 
—and return assuredly they would, argues 
the author, if they had had no higher and 
better hope in the future. No man loves to 
be an alien and exile; but they consented to 
spend a life of estrangement from country, 
city, and home, and the only ground and justi- 
fication of their procedure is their faith that 
laid hold, as the reward of their earthly dis- 
franchisement, on a future and better country. 

16. But now (as it is, viv, logical, now, as 
the case stands, in fact) they desire (are seek- 
ing for) a better country, that is, a hea- 
venly. If there were doubt about ‘the city 
that hath foundations’ (ver.10), whether, that 
is, it refers to the earthly (as Ebrard), or to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, this language would seem 
to settle it. If they were seeking a heavenly 
country, they would surely seek the heavenly 
city—the metropolis of the country. As to 
the sentiment, we may well admit that our 
author has explicated more from the language 
of the patriarchs than was distinctly in their 
consciousness. They may have acquiesced in 
their own disfranchised and alien condition 
consciously on the ground of the entrance of 
their posterity into an inheritance which was 
withheld from them. But the author has not 
drawn more from their language and conduct 
than, in the light of the New Testament, was 
implicitly contained in them. The whole in- 


terpretation hangs together. If the lineal de- 
scendants of Abraham were not the true peo- 
ple of God, but only typified them; if the rest 
of Canaan was not the true rest, but only sym 

bolical of the Sabbath rest into which the real 
Israel shall enter; if all this was actually 
wrapped up in these promises—then the faith 
of the patriarchs, which led them to submit, 
in view of the promises, to a long life of 
earthly expatriation, contained precisely that 
element, though half latent to themselves, 
which is here ascribed to it. The whole gist | 
of the matter is involved in that remarkable 
language of Christ: ‘‘ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was 
glad.”’ (John 8 : 36.) 

Wherefore God is not ashamed (0f them) 
to becalled their God. God revealed him- 
self specially as the ‘God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob’ (Exod.3:6; Acts 3:13, ete.), which indeed 
became his familiar designation. The extra- 
ordinary faith of these patriarchs, their life- 
long expatriation in simple reliance on his 
promise—a promise which in their day never 
seemed to have advanced a step toward reali- 
zation—earned for them this eminent preroga- 
tive. On the other hand, that it was still an 
act of condescension in God; that, extraordi- 
nary as was their faith, it could lay him under 
no obligation so to honor them, is here (as at 
2:11, where the like term is applied to the 
Redeemer’s entering into brotherly relations 
with his people) beautifully implied in the 
‘not ashamed’ (aicxvvera). God has to hum- 
ble himself in allowing himself to be so de- 
signated. 

For he hath prepared for them a city. 
This again not the earthly, but the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the city of the living God, which 
is here represented as prepared for the patri- 
archs. This isin conformity with the typology 
of the context. God gave their natural seed 
the earthly Canaan; he gave to their spiritual 
seed, along with them, the heavenly Canaan. 
He built, or had built for their literal seed, the 
earthly Jerusalem; he built himself (‘whose 
architect and builder was God’) for their spir- 
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17 By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered u 
Isaac: and he that had received the promises offer 
up his only begotten son. 

18 Of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called: 


\17 By faith Abraham, being tried, 1 offered up Isaac; 


yea, he that had yladly received the promises was 
18 ottering up his buly begott-n son; ev nm he to whom 


| 19 it was said, Im Isaac shall thy seed be called: ac- 


1 Gr. hath offered up.....- 2 Or, of. 


itual seed, and of course for them in an emi- 
nent degree, the heavenly Jerusalem. The 
city is, of course, again placed in contrast with 
the movable tent, which marked their migra- 
tory and shifting life. [The logical ‘for’ (yép) 
states the ground on which we know that he 
was not ashamed, etc. It states a single point 
as illustrative of that truth. ] 

(d) Examples of the Jewish patriarchs. 
(17-22.) 

17. Another feature illustrative of faith in 
the life of the ‘father of the faithful.’ As 
Abraham was indebted to his own faith and 
Sarah’s for the birth of Isaac, so his faith re- 
ceived another extraordinary trial in regard 
to him. Many have taken offense at the in- 
cipient offering of Isaac, but I do not see on 
what just grounds. He who gives life has a 
right to take it in what manner he pleases, and 
it lies as much in his sovereign pleasure to 
commission a father to plunge the sacrificial 
knife into the bosom of a child as to commit 
the taking of life to the agencies of nature, or 
to the ministers of civil justice. The only 
thing required to justify the command on the 
one hand, and the implicit obedience on the 
other, is the evidence that there are, or may 
be, sufficient intrinsic grounds for the proceed- 
ing. These, I think, can be discovered in the 
present case. Looking upon Isaac as the heir 
of promise, this command to put him to death 
was perhaps the severest test to which Abra- 
ham’s faith in God could possibly be put. 
Looking again at him as a type of Christ, and 
at the probable place of the transaction as the 
scene of the great substitutionary sacrifice of 
the ages, we see reason for God’s selecting pre- 
cisely this form of trial; and it no more indi- 
cates a barbarous age than does his demand 
for the expiatory blood of Christ as the only 
salvation of humanity, or his committing to 
human tribunals the universal right to take 
life for adequate offenses. So long as sin is in 
the world, death will reign in every form in 
which the righteous Moral Ruler sees fit to 
inflict it. 

By faith Abraham, when he was (deing) 


tried, (hath) offered up Isaac. The perfect 
tense, instead of the aorist, represents the act 
as performed and on record before the eyes of 
man. The perfect brings it into relation to 
the present time. It is here also spoken of as 
done; ‘‘he has offered him up,’’ because in 
fact the entire act was contemplated in his 
faith, and the failure to consummate it was, so 
far as concerned Abraham's faith, a mere acci- 
dent. He intended when he bound Isaac on 
the altar to slay him; any mental reservation 
would have vitiated his faith. When the 
writer, however, throws the act back into the 
past he states the case more exactly. And he 
that had received (accepted) the promises. 
Abraham had not merely ‘received’ (déxouar) 
the promises; he had ‘accepted’ them (ave- 
Séxouat), Le had appropriated them, acted on 
them, and thus seemingly exposed his whole 
plan and course of life to utter subversion and 
overthrow by this act of obedience. Offered 
(was offering) up (started to offer up, com- 
menced offering up—here the author, in resum- 
ing, is more exact) his only begotten. The 
epithet ‘only begotten’ sharpens the concep- 
tion of the faith involved in the act. It does 
so doubly, since to slay his only begotten 
would be doubly wounding to the parental 
heart, and since after thi ‘only begotten’ 
there was no one left in wh n the great prom- 
ises to which he had sacrif 2d his earthly life 
could be realized. The le eris here probably 
the point mainly in view. 

18. Of (in relation to) whom it was said. 
The rendering ‘‘to whom”’ referring ‘* whom”’ 
to him ‘who had accepted the promises’ to 
Abraham, is more generally adopted, but I 
believe erroneously. The preposition (pds 
with the accusative) will bear equally well the 
rendering ‘in relation to’ (see 1:7, 8), and 
the ‘whom’ then refers to the ‘ only begotten’ 
Isaac. Either construction is possible, but 
with the latter the quotation becomes more 
forcible and of more pregnant import. That 
in Isaac shall thy seed be called. (Gen. 
21:12.) This again is added as heightening our 
impression of his faith. by showing how com- 
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19 Accounting that God was able to raise him up, 
_ even frora the dead ; from whence also he received him 
in a figure. : 


pletely his obedience was to subvert the prom- 
ise. 

19. Accounting (estimating, coming to a 
rational conclusion) that God was able to 
raise him up, even from the dead—or bet- 
ter, as a general truth, That God is able even 
to raise from the dead. This consideration 
might seem at first view to detract from the 
faith of Abraham. If he reflected that God 
could, and thought it very possible that he 
would, raise Isaac from the dead, the difficulty 
and heroism of putting him to death seem 
greatly diminished. But here is precisely the 
pith of the writer’s argument. He has not in 
mind the struggle of Abraham’s feelings in 
yielding up his only begotten son, his heroism 
in performing a difficult and dreadful act, but 
the implicitness and absoluteness of that faith 
which enabled him to doit. For Abraham to 
have proceeded to slay Isaac in accordance 
with the divine command, but with the con- 
viction or the fear that the promise was thus to 
‘be nullified, would have been an act of obedi- 
ence indeed, but by no means distinctively an 
act of faith. His faith consisted in reconciling 
the great seeming contradictions in the circum- 
stances of the case. He had received promises 
guaranteed by the veracity of Jehovah, whose 
fulfillment required the life of Isaac, and he 
was now commanded to perform an act which, 

' to the eye of sense, extinguished those prom- 
ises forever. Abraham did not seize either 
one horn of the dilemma. He did not either 
cling to the promise and refuse the sacrifice, 
or yield obedience and abandon the promise. 
His obedience did not hesitate, and his faith 
did not falter. He believed that God could 
and would fulfill his promise, and that in this 
fulfillment he would raise Isaac from the dead. 
Thus it is not mere moral heroism, the sacri- 
fice of paternal affection, despairing obedience, 
that the author is here celebrating; but faith, 
confidence in spiritual realities—a belief that 
God is, and that he will accomplish his prom- 
ises and reward his servants. It is faith in its 
double aspect of confidence in what is hoped 
for, and conviction of what is unseen. 

From whence also he received him ina 
figure (back). Of all the interpretations 
put on this much disputed clause, this is, on 


counting that God is able to raise up, even from the 
dead; from whence he did also in a figure receive 


the whole, perhaps liable to the least objection. 
It lies naturally in the words, takes ‘figure’ 
(wapaBodj) in its usual New Testament sense, 
and makes an unexceptionable and appropriate 
meaning. We must be careful, however, not 
to reduce the meaning of ‘in a figure’ (év wapa- 
Body) to a mere ‘as it were’ or ‘so to speak’ 
(as émos eimetv), which deprives it of all its force. 
We must give it, on the contrary, its full sig- 
nification. Abraham considered that God was 
able to raise Isaac from the dead, and from 
the dead he symbolically received him. Isaac, 
stretched upon the altar, lay in atypical death. 
He did not really feel the power of death, but 
lay in its likeness or image; and in a likeness 
or symbol, as one who had been devoted to 
death and subject to its power, his father re- 
ceived him back. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the author regards Isaac here as a type of 
Christ, and that in this latent view lies the 
real explanation. Isaac was to be put to death, 
and underwent all the outward forms involved 
in dying; but finally, when God’s purpose was 
accomplished, he was raised without actually 
tasting of death. He thus typified our Lord, 
who indeed was not only bound and con- 
demned, but actually drank the cup of death. 
Still his death, after all, in comparison with 
ordinary human death, was as the death of 
Isaac; it was but a seeming, a parabolic death. 
Death, in the very act of striking, lost his 
hold upon his victim. He had over Christ na 
real power. The Saviour laid down his life, 
but he took it again; snatched himself from 
the mortality and corruption of the grave, and 
thus, like Isaac, died but in a Aigure (év mapa- 
Body). The points of resemblance then are 
greater than the points of contrast. Abraham 
received Isaac from the dead in a figure, just 
as the Father received his Son who was cruci- 
fied. Both were condemned to death, both 
stretched out upon the altar; but over neither 
had death any power; over the one, because 
the slaughtering knife was arrested in its de- 
scent; over the other, because, although it fell 
and his blood flowed, yet it could not reach 
his essential vitality, nor prevent him from 
speedily and triumphantly emerging from 
the realm of death. The raising of Isaac, 
then, was an acted parable. It stood along- 
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20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning 
things to come. q 

21 By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both 
the sons of Joseph: and worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff. ; ; 

22 By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of 


20 him back. By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and sau 
21 even concerning things to come. By faith Jacob, 
when he was a dying, blessed each of the sons of 
Joseph ; and wersninporl leaning upon the top of his 
22 staff. By faith Joseph, when his end was nigh, made 


side of, symbolized, represented, an actual 
raising from the dead. And the special pro- 
priety of so representing it here is that it thus 
points forward to a similar, but far more mo- 
mentous transaction, occurring on this very 
spot, in which ages after, the great Son of 
Promise, the spiritual Isaac, in whom the seed 
of Abraham were to be called, was thus by 
his death for a moment to darken the-hopes of 
his followers, and apparently defeat the prom- 
ises, but in reality to rise again essentially un- 
touched by its power. 

To enumerate all the explanations of this 
difficult passage would be almost endless. I 
will add a few. They have turned on the dif- 
ferent meanings given, partly to the adverb 
‘whence’ (sev), partly to the verb received, or 
‘recovered’ (éxouicaro), but chiefly to the words 
‘in a figure’ (ev wapafodj). In regard to the 
first, it has been doubted whether the adverb 
(é6ev) was to be taken locally ‘from whenee,’ or 
logically, as everywhere else in this Epistle, 
‘whence,’ from which cause. Asto the second, 
it has been doubted whether the verb (éxouicaro) 
meant received, bore off to himself, obtained, 
referring to the original obtaining of Isaac, or 
received back, recovered, referring to his pres- 
ent receiving him as from the dead. The 
meanings of the phrase ‘ina figure’ (év rapaBoaj) 
are much more various. It has been read 
‘in a figure or symbol’ (equivalent to eis mapa- 
Bodjv) ; namely, of the resurrection of the dead, 
or of the resurrection of Christ, or of both. 
It has been rendered as an adverb (equivalent 
to mapaBdrws), unexpectedly, wonderfully: ‘in 
the way of substitution,’ by the substitution of 
the ram; ‘in his presenting or delivering him 
up’; ‘in a bold venture,’ ete. 

20. By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and 
Esau concerning thingstocome. Things 
still in the future, and which, therefore, he 
could predict only in faith in a Being at once 
omniscient and omnipotent. Apart from faith, 
all forecasting of the future is but shrewd con- 
jecture, and all prediction is fanaticism or 
knavery. Isaac foretold the mutual relations 
of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 27: 22-29), giving to 
Jacob, the younger, the preference, as is in- 


dicated also by the first place being given tc 
him here. 

21. By faith Jacob, when he wasa dying, 
blessed both (each of) the sons of Jos= 
eph. Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 48:20) here 
again also, as in the blessing of Jacob and 
Esau, reversing the natural relations of the 
two, and putting the younger before the elder 
—a feature which made the element of faith 
more marked and conspicuous. Here, as in 
the preceding case, confidence in God, the 
Unseen Ruler, and the conviction that he was 
speaking under his inspiration, vindicated to 
his blessing the character of faith, And wor- 
shipped (bowed in worship), leaning upon 
the top of his staff. The Hebrew is sup- 
posed to mean ‘‘ And prostrated himself in 
worship upon the head of his bed’’—that is, 
turned himself in worship so as to bring his 
face to the pillow. The Septuagint adopted a 
different pointing from the Masoretic (reading 
NOD, staff, for NYP, bed), having in mind, 
perhaps (Gen. 32-10), ‘‘ With my staff I crossed 
over the Jordan.’’ The difference between 
the Hebrew and Septuagint was, however, of 
slight consequence to the author, and it was 
not necessary to correct the version. A more 
serious difficulty, perhaps, is found in the fact 
that this worshiping of Jacob is recorded not 
in connection with the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph, but with his directing Joseph con- 
cerning his burial. (Gen. 47:31.) Here, again, 
we may simply say that the author selected 
that event from the closing life of Jacob, 
which best—or, at least, sufficiently—illus-~ 
trated the patriarch’s faith; and, in connection 
with this, introduced the equally pertinent 
fact of his ‘worshiping’ as also illustrative of 
his faith. The close connection in which the 
two events stand render the transfer easy. 
He might have mentioned that just alluded to, 
or the blessing pronounced in the spirit of 
prophetic faith on all his sons (Gen. 49), but he 
lets one example stand for the whole. 

22. By faith Joseph, when he died— 
when dying (redrevtav) ; ending his life (Gen. 50: 26, 
éredcvtryoe)—_made mention of the departing 
of the children (sons) of Israels; and gave 
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_ the departing of the children of Israel; and gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones. 

23 By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three 
months of his parents, because they saw he was a proper 
eee ; and they were not afraid of the king’s command- 
ment. 

24 By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 

25 Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
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mention of the soars of the children of Israel; 
23 and gave commandment concerning his bones. By 
faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three months 
a his parents, because they saw he was a goodly 
child; and they were not afraid of the king’s com- 
24 mandment. By faith Moses, when he was grown up, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daauheer 
25 choosing rather to be evil entreated with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 


commandment concerning his bones. 
Though early transported to Egypt, and there 
having flourished through a long period of 
prosperity and power, and though his family 
were now all happily, and, apparently, perma- 
nently located there, Joseph yet remembered 
the promise, and his heart and his faith turned 
to the true home of Israel. His command 
concerning his bones was made in the full 
faith that, against all present appearances, the 
promise would yet be fulfilled, and with firm 
trust, therefore, in the being and the veracity 
of the unseen but Omnipotent Promiser. His 
dying request was complied with. (x. 18:19.) 
His bones were placed (Josh. 24:32) in Shechem, 
in the field purchased by his father. 

(e) Example of Moses. (23-29.) 

From the patriarchs of Israel, the writer 
passes to its great leader, Moses. 

23. By faith Moses, when he was born, 
was hidden three months of (47) his pa= 
rents (xarépwy—literally, fathers ; put here for 
father and mother) because they saw he was 
a proper child—or, that the child was fair 
(Acts 7:20), a child ‘divinely fair’ (aereiov 76 09, 
fair for God). It was no mere human admir- 
ation of its beauty that moved the parents to 
save the life of the child; but something in 
the character of its beauty, which marked it 
for a higher destiny, for the fulfillment of 
some divine purpose. Their faith consisted 
apparently in this—that, recognizing the child 
as born for some special mission, they dis- 
obeyed the mandate of the king for his de- 
struction. Without a divinely infused spiritual 
element in their motive, God would not have 
given them the faith for its execution. Nor 
did their hiding of Moses indicate a lack of 
faith. Precisely the reverse. Their purpose 
to save Moses in disregard of the royal edict, 
indicated faith, and led to their using the 
necessary means of saving him. Without 
the using of those means, faith would not 
have been faith, but presumption. It is not 
audacity, nor mere courage, that the author 


celebrates, but faith—the divinely inspired 
principle that believes in the future and be- 
holds the unseen. 

24. By faith Moses, when he was grown 
up—being grown to manhood; literally, be- 
coming large, or grown (Exod.2:11); accord- 
ing to Acts 7: 23, about forty years old; not, 
as some, ‘‘ becoming great in reputation and 
power’’—refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. The absence of the 
article before ‘daughter’ may be accidental; 
or it may be intended to turn attention from the 
person to the rank—a daughter of the royal 
family of Egypt. This refusal (or, denial) 
may not have been made on any specific occa- 
sion. His refusal was a practical one; it first 
evinced itself outwardly, and, perhaps, to his 
own consciousness, in the acts by which he 
showed that his heart and his allegiance were 
with his people and their God, perhaps by his 
slaying the Egyptian, and his flight to Midian. 
(Exod. 2: 12, 15.) 

25. Choosing (not, having chosen, as the 
tense of the participle allows, but does not 
require; the ‘refusing’ and the ‘choosing’ 
appear as coincident) rather to suffer afilic- 
tion with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season 
(have a temporary enjoyment from sin). 

‘To suffer affliction’ (xaxovyeic@a, to be ill- 
treated), to meet treatment such as the Jews 
were then experiencing from Pharaoh, who 
knew not Joseph. When Moses made his 
choice the people were in ignominious and 
degrading bondage. He chose to share their 
fortunes, yet, in a divinely inspired faith 
(acts7:25) that through his hand God would 
work their salvation. "We must remember 
that throughout this catalogue itis not natural 
courage or patriotism that is celebrated, but 
the faith that apprehends alike both the 
unseen and the future. ‘The people of God’ 
—the standing name of the Jews in the Old 
Testament, not as necessarily involving a 
spiritual character, but marking their divine 
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26 Esteeming the reproach of Christ 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he h 
the recompense of the reward. 


respect unto 
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reater riches | 26 son; accounting the reproach of 1Christ greater 
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riches than the treasures of kgypt: for he looked 


1 Or, the Christ. 


selection. God had chosen the patriarchs, and 
they had expanded into ‘a peuple.’ Under 
Moses they were to become un organized com- 
munity—the Old Testament ‘people of God.’ 
‘The temporary enjoyment of sin’—not ex- 
actly equivalent to our phrase, ‘‘ The pleas- 
ures of sin for a season.’’ The reference is 
not to what are strictly called sinful pleasures. 
The ‘enjoyment’ which Moses renounced 
might have been, under other circumstances, 
perfectly legitimate. It was legitimate in the 
case of David and Solomon—the power and 
splendor of a throne. Moses could purchase 
them only by that apostasy from God in which 
the author (led partly, perhaps, by the peculiar 
circumstances of his readers) finds the essence 
of all sin (3:12, 13; 10:26); and, called, as was 
Moses, to the deliverance of his enslaved 
2ountrymen, he could purchase this earthly 
tank and greatness only by turning his back 
on his calling, his people, and his God. He 
eould have purchased it only by ‘sin.’ ‘Sin,’ 
fere, is not the genitive of the object, but of 
the subject. It is not the enjoyment which 
consists in sin, but the enjoyment which would 
have arisen from sin. 

26. Esteeming (accounting) the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treas-= 
ures of Egypt—which as sovereign of Egypt 
he would have enjoyed, but which would 
have brought to him less true happiness, and 
therefore less real wealth, than ‘the reproach 
of Christ.’ Of this brief phrase it is difficult 
to reach the exact meaning. Moses’ choice 
had of course reference to the condition of the 
Israelites when he made it. They were suffer- 
Ing outrage, indignity, reproach. This Moses 
chose to suffer along with them. This ‘re- 
proach’ and contumely endured by the people, 
into which Moses entered, was ‘the reproach 
of Christ.’ It is not, then, merely such re- 
proach as Christ endured, or such reproach as 
his service imposes. The ‘reproach,’ the 
shame of the people, were the reproach, the 
shame of Christ, which Moses took upon him- 
self in casting in his lot with the people of 
God. In what sense, then, were the wrongs 
and outrages inflicted on the chosen people 


the reproach of Christ? In a typical sense, 
says Hofmann, in that Israel in Egypt was a 
type of Christ in the flesh, and its bondage 
and sufferings, in its spiritual calling, as the 
predestined fountain of salvation, not merely 
in its natural relations, prefigured the indigni- 
ties heaped on him in whom Israel’s spiritual 
calling found its consummation. Ina mysti- 
cal sense, says Stier, in that the people of God 
in all times have a vital bond of union. The 
Old Testament believers were already mem- 
bers of the as yet unrevealed Head. In the 
pre-existent presence of Christ, as Logos in the 
Old Testament Israel, say De Wette and Tho- 
luck; ‘‘the reproach which Moses took on 
himself is called the ‘reproach of Christ,’ as 
Paul calls the sufferings of Christians the suf- 
ferings of Christ—that is, Christ struggling 
and suffering in his church, as in his body. 
But this reproach is referred to him here, in 
view of the oneness of the Old and the New Tes- 
taments, and the Eternal Logos ruling in the 
former.’’ Delitzs.h unites all these ideas, with 
the added thought of a certain preparation for 
the incarnation and sufferings of Christ run- 
ning through the history of ancient Israel, 
and thus finding it dimly pointed to in this 
ignominy and reproach of the people of God 
in Egypt. 

A moment’s survey of Moses’ peculiar posi- 
tion may reconcile us to this complex concep- 
tion. Beyond all preceding believers, Moses 
typified Christ. He was the Old Testament 
apostle, the commissioned one of God. He 
was the Old Testament deliverer, the rescuer 
of God’s people from bondage. He was the 
human founder of the Old Testament house- 
hold of God, And in all these capacities he was 
the direct antitype of our Lord. He wrote 
and prophesied of Christ. In him the Messi- 
anic promise arose on the world with a full- 
ness and clearness which it had not assumed 
before. The typical character of the Old 
Testament history was deepening, and all the 
relations of Moses were pregnant with Messi- 
anic significance. In a sense, therefore, which 
could be attributed to none of his predeces- 
sors, the shame and reproach into which 
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27 By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath | 27 unto the recompense of reward. By faith he forsook 
of the king: fur he endured, as seeing him who is in- bgypt, not fearing the wrath of the ki..g: for he en- 
visible. ; 28 dured, as seeing fites who is invisible, By faith he 
28 Through faith he kept the passover, and_ the 1 kept the passover, and the sprinkling of the blood, 
pecans of Vase? lest he that destroyed the firstborn that the destroyer of the firstborn should not touch 


1 Or, instituted. Gr. hath made. 


Moses entered were the shame and reproach | him when he was an infant) an act of prudent 
of Christ. fear; the general decision and course which 
27. By faith he forsook (quitted) Egypt, | rendered that flight necessary was a practical 
not fearing the wrath of the king. Inter-| defiance, in faith, of Egypt’s sovereignty, and 
preters have widely differed on this passage, | a turning of his back on all the greatness it 
whether it refers to Moses’ first leaving of | could offer him. Moses’ course in either of the 
Egypt for the Land of Midian, or his second | two departures was determined and pursued in 
and final quitting of it for Canaan. The early | practical and open defiance of the wrath of the 
expositors generally referred it to the former; | king;! but the language seems more especially 
Calvin and many succeeding scholars (as| applicable to the first, besides its chronological 
Béhme, Bleek, Ebrard) to the latter; while | relation to the subsequently mentioned pass- 
Bengel, De Wette, Tholuck, Liinemann, Del-| over and crossing of the Red Sea. 
itzsch, Moll, espouse the older view. Itseems| Forhe endured, as seeing him (the King) 
to me that the older view is almost certainly | who is invisible. As before he evinced that 
right. As to the relative importance of the two | feature of faith which has confidence in hoped- 
events, while the later one assumes the greater | for good, so here that element of it which be- 
* formal magnitude, yet really the flight into | lieves in unseen realities. He could defy the 
Midian was intrinsically not less significant, | sovereign whom he saw, because his believing 
as decisive of Moses’ whole subsequent career. | eye was fixed on the Sovereign—such is evi- 
tt was pre-eminently in this that he turned his| dently the ellipsis—whom he saw not, and 
back on Egyptian royalty, and sealed his ad-| whom none sees. The unseen King was the 
herence to the fortunes of his people. It may | King of kings. 
_ have been this flight which declared his em-| 28. Through faith he kept (Gr., has made) 
' phatiec refusal to be called the son of a daugh-| the passover. ‘ Made’ here, probably not in- 
terof Pharaoh. The term applied to his leav- | stituted, but performed, celebrated, although 
. ing, quitted, abandoned (xatédrev), though it | the perfect tense has made may be used, with 
might indeed be applied to the Exodus, seems | reference to the results of that celebration hav- 
here ‘‘to point to something personally and | ing continued down to the then present time— 
exclusively pertaining to Moses.’’ Also the | ‘he has performed that paschal rite which is the 
phrase ‘‘not fearing the wrath of the king”’ is, | foundation of the permanent institution. And 
on the whole, I think, more favorable to this| the sprinkling (pouring forth) of blood— 
view. In the later Exodus there was no im-| the pouring or smearing of blood on the door- 
mediate question of the wrath of the king] posts and thresholds,  (Bxod. 12:7, 22, eteq.) At 
(though he did finally pursue with his army | this time the act was rather a sprinkling or 
the retreating Israelites); but in his first with- | smearing than strictly pouring, the language, 
drawal he fled directly from the wrath of the} perhaps, being drawn from later usage, when 
king. But this is no real impeachment of| the blood was poured out at the foot of the 
the author’s accuracy. Moses fled from the| altar. Lest, etc.—that he who destroyed the 
wrath of the king, because he would not suc-| first born might not touch them, (Exod. 12: 28.) 
cumb to his will, and because he had chosen a| Moses and the Israelites performed this pas- 
course which defied his power. The immedi-| chal rite at the command of God. sprinkling 
ate act of flight was (like his parents’ hiding! the blood of the victim on the doorposts, and 


1 The faith of Moses lay in his decision, and its spir- | 2A like paradox and paranomasia, and in regard toa 
itual grounds, Having this faith and acting upon it,! like subject (7a adpata KxaOoparar, there mediated by 
he would do whatever acts his choice thus made in- | vooreva, see ver. 3) in Rom. 1 : 29; one of the occasional 
volved—to face Pharaoh, or to flee from him. When} points of contact between two minds “ wideas the poles 
the time came to face him, God nerved him to do it. asunder ” in constitution and culture, 
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29 By faith they passed through the Red sea as by 
dry land: which the Egyptians assaying to do were 
drowned. 

30 By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they 
were compassed about seven days. 

31 By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them 
that believed not, when she had received the spies with 


peace. . 
32 And what shall I more say? for the time would 


eating with loins girded, shoes on their feet, 
and staff in hand. Thus there was a double 
symbol and atwofold exerciseof faith. Their 
sprinkling the blood of the lamb as a security 
against the Destroying Angel marked their 
trust in God, who had instituted means in 
themselves so impotent for the result; and 
their eating the passover girded and equipped 
for travel, showed their confidence that the 
long-delayed hour of deliverance, in spite of 
the king of Egypt, had come at last. 

29. By faith they passed through the 
Red Sea as by (through) dry land. The 
transition to the plural, ‘Israelites,’ is entirely 
natural. It is, of course, not affirmed that 
faith was individually exercised by all the 
vast company. The act as a whole was one 
which demanded, and was made in, faith. 
Nothing but miraculous power could cause 
the waters to retire, and open a safe passage 
for the multitude through the bared bosom of 
the sea. And as divine power could alone 
oroduce the result, so faith in, at least, the 
teauer of Israel, was the condition of its exer- 
eise. When Moses was bid to stretch out his 
vod over the sea, had he unbelievingly refused, 
vr unbelievingly performed the act, the result 
would not have followed. God opened the 
nuracles of his power, as he does those of his 
grace, to the call of faith. The faith which 
moved the arm of Moses moved also the arm 
or Omnipotence. Nor need this fact stumble 
us, for the faith itself was an inspiration of 
the Almighty—was the first act of the miracle. 
The faith that upbeld the walking, and the 
arm that sustained the sinking, Peter, were 
alik. the Lord’s. Which the Egyptians, 
ete. Of which the Egyptians, making trial, 
were swallowed up. ‘‘Of which’; namely, 
eithes ‘dry land’ (énpas scil. yas), or, ‘sea’ 
(@ardoene), With either of which the pronoun 
equally well agrees; or, possibly, ‘crossing’ 
(SiaBdcews, supplied from éafaivw), ‘of which 
crossing vr passage,’ etc. ‘Swallowed up,’ 
a forcible metaphor from the verb ‘ to drink 
up’ (xatamivw). 


29 them. By faith they passed through the Red sea as 
by dry land: which the Egyptians assaying to do 
30 were swallowed up. By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they had been compassed about for 
81 seyen days. By faith Rahab the harlot perished not 
with them that were disobedient, having received 
32 the spies with peace. And what shall I more say? 


(f) Examples from the Exodus of Israel to 
the time of the Maccabees. (30-40.) 

30. By faith the walls of Jericho fell, 
ete.—being encompassed about seven days. 
‘By faith,’ of the people and priests, with 
Joshua at their head; not necessarily a vital 
faith in all, though the recent wonders must 
have made it well nigh universal. This faith 
led them to perform an act not having the 
slightest intrinsic power or tendency to accom- 
plish the result; and God, in reward of their 
faith and obedience, miraculously accom- 
plished it. Faith here, as elsewhere, implies, 
as conditions of the act and result, a quality 
in the actor. The inhering quality leading to 
the result is expressed elliptically by ‘By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell.’ The faith 
induced the compassing, which was the out- 
ward, as faith was the inward, condition of 
the overthrow. 

31. By faith Rahab, the harlot, per- 
ished not with them that disobeyed. 
(Josh. 2:6;7:22,seq.) Rahab had been, in her 
previous life, like Mary Magdalene, a dis- 
reputable woman; but she was a chosen vessel 
of mercy, and selected to be in the ancestral 
line of David and of Jesus; for the like reason, 
I think, with the selection of Ruth, the Moab- 
itess, and of the son of Bathsheba, to fore- 
shadow the broadness of the coming redemp- 
tion. When she had (having) received the 
spies with peace. When the Israelitish spies 
entered Canaan, she received them hospitably, 
saved them from capture, and dismissed them 
in peace (Josh.2:11); and this from no treachery 
to her country, but from a divinely wrought 
conviction, founded on the wonders God had 
wrought, that Jehovah was God in heaven 
and earth, and had given themtheland. For 
this so remarkable faith, she perished not 
when her people (Josh.6:21) were consigned to 
destruction. 

32. And what, etc.—And why do I speak 
further? or, as many, ‘ And what shall I say 
farther 2?’ with little difference in the sense. 
The author finds it vain to attempt an enu- 
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fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, 


_ and of Jephthah: of David also, and Samuel, and of the 


prophets: 

_33 Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
te Oa ene! obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, 

34 Quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 


for the time will fail me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah; of David and Samuel and the 
33 prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
34 the mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, es- 
caped the edge of the sword, from weakness were 
made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight 


meration of all the ancient heroes of faith. In 
fact, he has just reached the period of history 
when they swarm thickly upon him. For 
the time would (will) fail me in recount- 
ing concerning Gideon, Barak, Samson — 
three among the judges of Israel, Gideon 
put before the earlier, Barak, because, per- 
haps, a more notable example of faith. Barak 
needed to be spurred on by Deborah, but still 
exemplified, though not in the most striking 
manner, the Old Testament faith. Samson, 
too, displays in sacred history no specially 
elevated character; yet, chosen and raised up 
by God, he wrought deliverance for his country 
in hisname. The humblest of these Hebrew 
believers still stood in bright contrast with the 
great.ones of the Gentiles. Their standard of 
moral action was, in many points, low; but 
they had a principle of belief and trust in the 
living God which tended to the development 
of all virtue. That principle, as yet wrought 
but imperfectly through the limited bestuw- 
ment of the Spirit, whose fuller effusion was to 


 signalize a laterage. Of Jephthah 5; of David 


also, and Samuel, and of the prophets. 
David again is put before Samuel, in order, 
probably, to bring the latter into connection 
with the prophets, of whose order he might 
be almost regarded as the founder. ‘The 
prophets’ are Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, etc., 
down through the long ages of the Old Testa- 
ment history. 

33. Who through faith subdued king= 
doms—as Gideon the Canaanites, Jephthah 
the Ammonites, Samson the Philistines, David 
many kingsand kingdoms. Wrought right- 
eousness—either, as kings and judges and 
prophets executed righteousness and judgment 
for the people, or in their own persons per- 
formed acts of righteousness. Of Samuel and 
David, and of Elijah, Elisha, and Isaiah, and 
many of the later prophets, this was emi- 
nently true; some earlier ones, whose lives 
do not shine on the page of history, still, judged 
by the standard of their times, doubtless often 


exercised high virtues. Obtained promises 
J 


—Realized the fulfillment of promises. This 
is true, doubtless, of many earlier heroes. God 
promised them success, and bestowed it in re- 
sponse to their faith. It is, perhaps, still more 
emphatically true of many later ones. Joel 
obtained the promise of the removal of the 
locusts and the drought; Isaiah, of the deliy- 
erance of Jerusalem by the annihilation of 
the hosts of Assyria; Daniel, of the end of 
the Chaldean captivity. And, as they ob- 
tained the promises, so they obtained their 
fulfillment. Stopped (shut) the mouths of 
lions. Samson and David both fought with 
lions and overcame them (Judg. 14:6 ; 1 Sam. 17 : 34-36) ; 
but the reference seems specially to Daniel in 
the lions’ den, ‘‘ Who shut the mouth of the 
lions’’ (Septuagint). (Dan. 6:18.) 

34. Quenched the violence (power) of 
fire. Expressive; not merely the flames, but 
the power. Reference to the three youths who 
(Dan.3:1-30), for their refusal to bow to the idol 
of Nebuchadnezzar, were thrown into a fiery 
furnace, and came forth without even the 
‘smell of fire on their garments.’ Escaped 
the edge of the sword—as David that of 
Saul (1 Sam. 18:11), Elijah that of Jezebel, Elisha 
the encompassing hosts of Syria; Jeremiah, 
Baruch, Ebedmelech, Gedeliah, in Chaldean 
times. Out of (from) weakness were made 
strong. Samson was restored from his help- 
lessness; David often was brought up from 
the depths of despair; Hezekiah, brought to 
the verge of the grave, had his life lengthened 
fifteen years. Waxed (became) valiant in 
fight—proved themselves mighty in war— 
Joshua, the judges, David, and many beliey- 
ing and victorious heroes in the time of the 
kings. Turned, etc., to rout armies of for- 
eigners. Gideon, Jonathan, and many others. 
Perhaps, however (with Delitzsch), in several 
of these latter specifications, as ‘escaped the 
edge of the sword,’ and thence on, the author 
has in mind, along with the earlier acts, the 
times of the Maccabees: ‘‘The escape of 
Mattathias and his sons to the mountains, the 
trustful uprising of the small and increasing 
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35 Women received their dead raised to life again: 
and others were tortured, not accepting deliverance ; 
that they might obtuin a better resurrection: 

36 And others had trial of crue/ mockings and scourg- 
Ings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprisunment: 

37 ‘They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: they wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins; being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; 


85 armies of aliens. 
resurrection : and others were ! tortured, not accept- 
ing 2 their deliverance; that they might obtain a 

36 better resurrection; and others had trials of mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and 1m- 

37 prisonment; they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with 
the sword: they went about in sheepskins, in goat- 


1 Or, beaten to death... 


host, the first victories of Judas Maccabeus 
over Apollonius, Seron, etc., the formal vic- 
torious wars of the Hasmonzan heroes with 
the Syrians and neighboring nations. It has 
been alleged, indeed, that the mighty inspira- 
tion of the Maccabean period was rather 
human than divine, rather patriotically pop- 
ular than theocratically national; but the 
Book of Daniel shows, in prophetic deline- 
ation of that time, a holy people of the Most 
High struggling with the impious, anti- 
Christian world-power, and claims for their 
struggles the greatest conceivable significance 
in the march of sacred history.’’ Hence, 
Delitzsch regards these declarations as point- 
ing specially to the Maccabean times.! This 
seems the more probable, as some of the im- 
mediately following examples seem, almost 
beyond doubt, to be taken from the Macca- 
bees. 

35. Women received their dead—by a 
resurrection. As the woman of Sarepta 
(1 Kings 17:17), her son restored by Elijah; that 
of the Shunamites (2 Kings 4:17) by Elisha. And 
others were tortured (stretched on the 
wheel), as the aged Eleazar and the seven 
brothers with their mother (2Mace.6 : 18-31: 7, 8, seq.) 
tortured on the tympanum, a wheel-formed 
instrument of torture, on whose spokes the 
victims had their limbs extended, and were 
thus barbarously maltreated. Not accept- 
ing deliverance; that they might obtain 
a better resurrection. These Maccabean 
martyrs are probably placed in contrast with 
the women above named, whose faith serves 
but as a foil to that of the others. These 
women had faith which enabled them to re- 
ceive their sons to earthly life by resurrec- 
tion; the heroes of Maccabees had faith which 
enabled them, when their earthly life was 
offered them at the expense of their religion, 
to sacrifice it for a still better resurrection—a 
resurrection, not to their transitory earthly 


«-.2 Gr. the redemption. 


life, but of the glorified body, to life eternal. 
“The King of the world,”’ said the second of 
the sons (2Mace.7:9), ‘‘ will awaken us, dying on 
behalf of his laws, to a life eternal.’ It is an 
interesting question how far the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead had developed 
itself out of the hints of the Old Testament 
(as Dan. 12: 2), so that our Saviour had not so 
much to announce the fact of the resurrec- 
tion as himself as its author, and so that when 
he said to Martha, ‘‘Thy brother shall rise 
again,’’ she was prepared from her antecedent 
teaching to reply: *‘I know that he shall rise 
in the resurrection, in the last day.”’ 

36. And others had (recewed) trial of 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover 
(further), of bonds and imprisonment. 
Still the heroes of the Maccabean times (1 
Macc. 9: 26; 2 Macc. 6: 80; 7: 87, in which 
the terms here used are found). 

37. They were stoned. Zechariah, son of 
Jehoiada (2 Chron. 24: 20-22), and, according to tra- 
dition, Jeremiah, the author turning back now 
to inspired history. They were sawn asun= 
der—perhaps Isaiah, who is said to have ex- 
perienced this fate from Manasseh. Were 
tempted—a declaration in this place, between 
the preceding and following verbs, unnatural 
and unaccountable. It is probably either a 
careless transcription and corruption of the 
preceding word (‘sawn asunder, énpacéncav; 
‘tempted,’ émetpdc@yoav), or a corruption of 
some word of kindred form (as épic@ncav, or 
expycOnoar, OF éverpycdncay, were burnt). They 
were slain with (literally, died by slaughter 
of) the sword. The martyrdom of prophets 
was common in Israel, as by Ahab, Omri, etc. 
(1 Kings 19:10.) See in general Matt. 23: 87: 
‘“O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee!’ They wandered (went) about 
in sheepskins—more especially Elijah, who 
lived a wandering, solitary, almost savage 


\Itis especially worthy of note that the words mapeuBodds, adddtptor, are favorite words in the Maccabean records. 
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38 Of whom the world was not worthy: they wan- 
dered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth, 

39 And these all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 
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38 skins; being destitute, afflicted, evil entreated, (of 
whom the world was not worthy), wandering in 
deserts and mountuins and caves, and the holes of 

39 the earth. And these all, having had witness borne 
to them through their faith, received uot the promise, 


life, clothed in sheepskins, and still more 
coarsely, in goatskins3; being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented (maltreated). The 
lives of Elijah and many of those prophets of 
God were a perpetual succession of destitu- 
tion, of affliction, and of persecution and out- 
rage. 

38. Of whom the world was not worthy 
—a sort of abrupt and unexpected turn. In- 
stead of saying, ‘being deemed unworthy by 
the world,’ which would naturally stand in 
connection with the world’s rejection of them, 
he adds, as it were unexpectedly, the real fact 
that the world was not worthy of them. The 
world repudiated as unworthy of it those of 
whom itself was not worthy. They wan- 
dered (wandering) in deserts, and in 
. mountains, and in caves and clefts of the 
‘ earth. As persons of whom the world was 
- not worthy, God withdrew them from the 
’ world to solitary sojourn. These statements 
were eminently true of the Maccabean times, 
when, alike for leaders and followers, deserts, 
mountains, and caves were common places of 
‘ refuge; but the author has more probably 
in view the Old Testament prophets; as Eli- 
jah, who fled from the rage of Jezebel into a 
~ eave of Mount Horeb, and who, as well as his 
successor Elisha, frequented the solitudes of 
Carmel; the hundred prophets whom Obadiah 
concealed by fiifties in two caves. 

The author here breaks off his enumeration, 
but glances back for a general summary. All 
these persons received their attestation through 
faith; all obtained an honorable record. It 
will be seen at a glance that the cases are of 
the widest diversity, and there seems at first 
view almost an incongruity in bringing cases 
so utterly unlike as the heroic sacrifices of 
Abraham and Moses, the resolute endurance 
of the Maccabean martyrs, the life-long wan- 
derings and self-exile of patriarchs and proph- 
ets, into connection with cases such as that of 
Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph, and Joseph 
in dying giving command concerning his 
bones, or Moses by faith celebrating the pass- 
over. Buta deeper glance shows us that they 
are all perfectly congruous with each other 


and pertinent illustrations of the principle the 
author is exemplifying. That which he has 
undertaken to commemorate is faith—simple 
trust in invisible realities, in the being and 
declaration and veracity of God. To this 
single and specific object he is entirely faith- 
ful. It matters not what external form of 
development it assumes, whether that of active 
courage, of passive endurance, of sacrifice of 
the affections, of prophetic utterance on the 
couch, of a sacrificial offering. The simple 
point is the trust in God which the act ex- 
hibits; the rising above the domain of sense 
into that of spirit; the clear perception, the 
firm conviction of spiritual realities. This 
may be as fully evinced by a prophetic utter- 
ance of a dying patriarch as by the warrior 
going forth to encounter death. In fact, it 
may imply completer and purer faith by how 
much human and earthly elements are less 
likely to mingle with it. The courage which 
rushes into battle may derive part of its inspi- 
ration, even in the son of faith, from human 
impulses and passions; the courage that plun- 
ges out into the unknown future, that dares 
unhesitating to predict what, yet hidden in its 
womb, no sagacity can foresee and no human 
power bring about, is matter of pure and abso- 
lute faith. Thus faith is contemplated in its 
single character of restoring the sundered 
tie between the soul and God, of recognizing 
his being, promise, power, and veracity, and 
the more practical form which it assumes in 
legitimately working itself out, is of secondary 
importance. 

39. And these all, having obtained 
(though obtaining) a good report through 
faith—the concessive participle (uaprupndévtes), 
though being attested, emphatically placed. 
Received not the (fulfillment of the) prome= 
ise. The promise certainly they received, 
and believed, but their faith was not rewarded 
with possession. Far down the ages they 
caught a glimpse of the glorious inheritance, 
but did not enter into it. Abraham, who re- 
ceived the promise that in his seed all nations 
should be blessed, and who rejoiced in a vision 
of the day of Christ, yet saw but dimly, and 
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40 God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect. 


40 God having ! provided some better thing concerning 
us, that apart from us they should not be made per- 
fect. 


1 Or, foreseen. 
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went down to the grave in faith. Prophets 
and kings in long succession desired to see his 
day, but did not see it. The Desire of the 
nations, the Light that was to enlighten the 
nations and be the Glory of Israel, did not 
visit them. The more immediate reference is 
to the present life. They lived and died in 
the hope, but not the possession, of the spiritual 
blessings vouchsafed to the days of the mani- 
fested Messiah and of the Better Covenant. 

40. God having provided (providing) 
some better thing for (concerning) us. God 
withheld from them his highest gift, and re- 
served it for us of the Spiritual Economy. This 
is put encouragingly and comfortingly, as if 
God looked down the ages and had such re- 
gard for us of the later time that he held back 
from them his richest gifts that they and we 
might enter into perfection together—a gra- 
cious and perfectly legitimate way of putting 
the simple truth that the purposes of God are 
developed gradually; that he does not bring 
humanity at a bound to the goal of its hopes 
and its destinies; and that the inheritance that 
former ages sighed for has come to us at last. 

True, these blessings are in a measure future 
to us as well as tothem. The Sabbath rest of 
God, the spiritual Canaan, the eternal inherit- 
ance, are ours also, still in hope. But with 
immense differences in degree. We have the 
image (cixév) where they had the shadow (cx:a) 
of the heavenly things. We have the mani- 
festecd Saviour, the outpoured Spirit, the full 
revelation. John, the harbinger, amid the 
very breaking light of the new day, and more 
privileged than the greatest of the Old Econ- 
omy, its Davids and Isaiahs, was inferior to 
the humblest of the New. The perfecting 
(redciwors) that was to come with the Messiah 
is still indeed in the future, but the perception 
of it is so clear and the foretaste so rich that, 
compared with what is given, almost nothing 
seems withheld. 


That they without (apart from) us may 
not be perfected. They and we are together ~ 
to enter perfection; together to enter the Sab- 
bath rest of God, and sit down at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. But as this is still in the 
future, have they as yet received no benefit 
from the death of Christ? Undoubtedly, they 
have. Whatever was their place and condi- 
tion, they could not but await anxiously the 
development of the promises that had sus- 
tained and cheered them on earth. They 
could not be indifferent spectators of the grand 
drama of the Incarnation and the Crucifixion, 


of the Resurrection and the Ascension, nor — 


fail to realize in their own immediate condition 
great results from those events. All Hades 
must havethrilled with the great fact of accom-- 
plished redemption; its gates sprang back on 
their hinges, and its righteous occupants rose 
into a hitherto unknown freedom and salva- 
tion. The boundary line between the saint: 
of the two Dispensations was obliterated 

‘Whatever blessedness belonged ‘‘ henceforth‘ 

to the dead that died in the Lord, belongec 
equally to their Old Testament predecessors. 
It is among the prerogatives of Christian be- 
lievers that they have come to the ‘‘ heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to the spirits of the just mad« 
perfect.’ This must point to a different state 
of facts from what had existed before. An- 
cient men of God had died and gone into 
Sheol, to the spirits of the just, indeed, but not 
of the ‘‘just made perfect.’”’ Now, not abso- 
lutely indeed, they are still relatively per- 
fected. All the privileges accorded to the 
New Testament believers are theirs. They 
are represented by the elders that in the vision 
of the Apocalypse encircle the throne of the 
Lamb. They dwell in the heaven of the 
Saints, and with all the believing dead will 
accompany the glorified Son of man in his 
Second Coming. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


fy) SEEEFORE, seeing we also are compassed about 

Y with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily be- 
set us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, 


1 Therefore let us also acciny we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud o witnesses, lay aside 
levery weight, and the sin which 2doth so easily 


beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 


1 Or, all cumbrance 


2 Or, doth closely cling tous. Or, is admired of many. 


Ch. 12: (3) Renewed exhortation, suggested 
chiefly by this historical survey. (12: 1-29.) 
(a) Incitement to endurance from the en- 
 compassing presence of this host of witnesses, 
and especially of Jesus, their Leader. (1-3.) 
The preceding examples of faith have been 
intended, as they were eminently calculated, 


to inspire with fresh courage the wavering 
This grand procession of | 


_ Hebrew believers. 
_ their believing ancestors, passing before their 
eyes, must have rekindled their expiring en- 
thusiasm. The example of those old heroes 
and martyrs must have been as a trumpet call 
to the spiritual conflict. Alike what they did 
: and what they suffered in behalf of the truth, 
‘and in confidence in unseen realities, might 
strengthen the feeble disciples. The apostle 
' proceeds, however, to a direct personal appli- 
cation. 
1. Wherefore, etc., therefore (emphatic 
deduction: rovyapotv, elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in 1 Thess. 4: 8) let us also 
{as well as they), having encompassing us so 
great a cloud of witnesses. The author now 
transfers his readers to a Grecian race course, 
along whose sides are grouped as spectators 
the whole long line of distinguished confessors 
and champions of the faith, whom he has just 
enumerated. Instead of coldly appealing to 
the memory and the reason, he by a magic 
sweep of his pen brings the whole body of 
them around his readers, and thus brings to 
bear upon them not only the force of their 
example, but of their ideal presence. 
are exhorted to fidelity, not only by the remem- 
brance of these illustrious heroes of faith, but 
also by the consciousness that they themselves 
are acting in the immediate presence and under 
the eye of the men who have wrought these 
deeds. Nor is this in mere figure. From their 
home in the clouds, from their heavenly rest, 
they are actually bending down to behold us. 


They | 


Witness (udprus) is therefore to be taken here 
apparently in both senses; namely, that of 
witnesses to the faith, and witnesses, specta- 


| tors of those who have now succeeded to their 


struggles. That the word will easily bear 
either signification is certain, and it seems 
hardly doubtful that by a ‘sort of usus preg- 
nans the author has them both in mind here. 
Lay aside every weight (6yxov, bulk, inflating 
pride); here, however, not probably taken in 
the latter ethical significance, as by Bengel, 
|but every bulky encumbrance, everything 
that impedes the lightness and fleetness of our 
movements, as all burdens of Jewish and legal 
observances, all that obstructs the free spirit 
and action of the gospel. And the sin which 
doth so easily beset us—the easily encom- 
passing sin—(cirepictarov, easily standing round, 
readily encompassing and besetting our way) in 
the sense probably intended by the ‘beset’ of 
the Common Version; ready at any moment to 
spring upon us and arrest us in or draw us 
from our course. This seems, on the whole, the 
most natural and easy of all the manifold 
meanings which have been put upon this word. 
It is adapted to the figure of the runner who 
is able to be encompassed, clung to, set upon 
at every moment by sin, that lurks by his side 
| or lies crouched in his path. ‘Sin’ is probably 
‘here as elsewhere in the Epistle conceived in 
the form of ‘unbelief,’ which shows itself in 
departing, falling away, from the living God. 
It was this unbelief and attendant disobedience 
by which sin deceived and slew our first parents, 
causing their apostasy from God; it was this, 
“the deceitfulness of sin,’’ which destroyed the 
Israelites in the wilderness; it is the opposite 
of this which in the form of faith draws the 
soul back to God; and it is: this malignant, 
deceitful, ever-active principle that the Chris- 
tian athlete is to regard as specially impeding 
his course.1 And let us run, etc., let usin 


1 Evrepiorarov (except in passages in Chrysostom re- 


and the connection. From the active mepuoravat to 


ferring to this Epistle) is found nowhere but here, and | bring round, to transform, it might be easily transforming 


we are thrown back for its meaning on its etymology | vs, but in no very appropriate sense. 
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2 Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set beiore him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. 
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2 is set before us, looking unto Jesus the ! author and 
erfecter of our faith, who fur the joy that was set 
betace him endured the cross, despising shame, and 
hath sat down at the right hand of the throne of 


1 Or, captain. 


patient endurance run the race (literally, the 
struggle, the contest) that lies before us.) 

2. Looking unto, looking away from our- 
selves, to the Leader and Perfecter of our 
faith, Jesus. Not ‘author and finisher,’ as one 
that originally produces faith in us, and then 
brings it to perfection. ‘Leader’ (épxnyés) is 
our Conductor, the one who has preceded us 
on the path of faith, the great Captain of our 
faith as he is the Captain of salvation. Keeping 
in view the author’s definition of faith, con- 
fidence in anticipated and unseen good, and 
readiness to sacrifice all for this, the meaning 
becomes perfectly clear. Christ led the way 
for his people, he set the great example of this 
clear-sighted faith. In view of the promised 
reward, of the spiritual seed that was to be 
given him (‘Thine they were and thou 
gavest them me,”’ etc. : read the whole of John 
17), he renounced the heavenly glory, he 
did not consider even his equality with God a 
thing to be violently seized upon (but rather, 
as it were, earned by sacrifice and suffer- 
ing), and yielded himself up with unshrinking 
and unwavering fidelity to obedience, tempta- 
tion, toil, and death. He thus is the Captain, 
the Pioneer, the great Leader of his people 
on this path of faith. And as he is the Leader 
in this career of faith, so he is its Perfecter. 
As he sets to his people the great example of 
faith, and puts them on the path, so he brings 
them to the goal. As he leads his people into 
the trials and conflicts of faith, so he leads 
them out into its victory and rewards. As he 
entered the perilous and toilsome path to be 
followed by his people, so he emerges from it 
into triumph and glory for a like result to 
them. Perfected himself, he becomes the 


Author of eternal salvation to all that obey 
him. He is the Perfecter of our faith as he 
leads it to the enjoyment of its objects. The 
two terms ‘Leader’ and ‘ Perfecter’ are ex- 
plained in the two following clauses. 

Who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the (a) cross, despising (disregard- 
ing) the shame. Here, then, was the grand ex- 
emplification of that principle which Moses ex- 
emplified in an humbler way, of submitting to 
present sacrifice and suffering in view of future 
good. Christ submitted even to a cross (the 
absence of the article turns attention from the 
individual thing to the Aimd, such a thing asa 
cross), making light of the shame, and all in 
view, like Moses, of the recompense of reward, 
the joy that was proposed to him in the salva- 
tion of a purified and grateful people, and 
here, perhaps, more particularly in his exalta- 
tion at the right hand of God. The prospect 
of the reward bore him up in all his depths of 
agony. Some translate, ‘‘instead of the joy 
set before him’’—that is, instead of the con- 
tinued joy which lay before him as dwelling 
in the bosom of the Father; but this, although 
easily found in the words, is less in harmony 
with the writer’s purpose. ‘For’ (avzi) is here 
‘in exchange for,’ as ‘a compensation for,’ as 
‘the price of.’ He was willing to pay the 
price of his humiliation and sufferings for the 
glory that was in reserve (2:9); ‘‘on account 
of the suffering of death crowned with glory 
and honor.’’ And is set down (hath taken 
his seat) at the right hand of the throne 
of God. This was the joy set before him, the 
reward and crown of his sufferings. In this 
he was ‘ perfected’ himself, and in this too he 
became the Perfecter of the faith and hope of 


mepiiotagOat to transform oneself, it might be, as Matthai 
explains here, changeable, inconstant, equivalent to 
evmetaxivytoy : but this meaning also is here not very 
appropriate. The kindred words mepioratos, amepiora- 
Tos, evkaragtatos, generally have a passive or middle 
signification, surrounded, or standing round, well consti- 
sulted, easily changed, etc. Evmepiotatos, then, might be 
easily stood around, equivalent to avoided, shunned, and 
so here Chrysostom; or possibly, easily, gladly stood 
around, equivalent to universally loved, prized, as Er- 
esti: or (middle) easily. standing round, encompassing, 


and this either as a garment which clings to us and im- 
pedes our way, as De Wette, Liinemann, etc., or (as Valck- 
naer, Delitzsch, Ebrard,) urking round us, ready to beset, 
entangle, ensnare us. This meaning we have adopted 
above, as on the whole most probable. 

1 The special aydév, however, here as in 1 Cor. 9: 25, 
being the race (Spduos).  Tpéxew Spduov, ‘ta run a 
race, would be more natural than tpéxewv ayava; the 
latter, however, is not harsh; English, to run in the 
contest, 
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3 For consider him that endured such, contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied and faint 
in your minds, 

4 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 


against sin. 


8 God. For consider him who hath endured such 
gainsaying of sinners against | himself, that ye wax 
4 not weary, iainting in your souls, Ye have not yet 


1 Many ancient authorities read themselves. 


his people. His exaltation had no selfish end, 
but stood inseparably coupled, as did his humil- 
iation, with the exaltation of humanity. It is 
clear, then, why we should look away to 
him who, as the Leader of our fuith, en- 
tered before and for us on his path of believ- 
ing obedience and suffering, and as its Per- 
fecter, perfected himself, has taken his seat 
at the right hand of God to give eternal 
redemption to all who follow in his path of 
faith and suffering. 

. 3. For consider him that (hath) endured 
such contradiction (gainsaying) of sinners 
against himself, that ye may not weary, 
fainting in your souls. The construction is 
equivalent to, ‘for considering him, ye will not 
faint,’ etc., again equivalent to, ‘ considering 
the gainsaying of sinners which he endured, ye 
will not,’ etc. The thought, however, receives 
depth and vitality from the personality of the 
Lord. It is not the abstract suffering, but the 
concrete sufferer that is to stimulate and sus- 
tain us, ‘Gainsaying’ ‘contradiction’ (avn- 
doyia) doubtless here stands as the representa- 
tive (as taken by the Greek interpreters) of all 
the varied forms of opposition and _ hostility 
which our Lord encountered. The word, says 
Delitzsch, precedes and represents the act. 
Our Lord was charged as a revolutionist be- 
cause he, as was alleged (John 19:12), ‘‘ speaketh 
against Cxsar’’ (avrAcyer 76 Kaicapt). He himself 
was to be (Luke2:34) ‘‘a sign spoken against ” 
(onpeiov avriAeyduevov), an expression evidently 
summing up all forms of hostility. In ‘ faint- 
ing,’ ‘ becoming relaxed’ (éxAvopevor), we have 
still the figure of the race. 

(6) Their afflictions the fruits of God’s chas- 
tening love. (4-11.) 

4. Ye have not yet, not yet have ye with- 
stood unto blood, contending against sin. 
There seems here a transition from running to 
boxing, as in 1 Cor. 9: 24-27. “‘running (so 
run I) and boxing (so box J, not as Common 
Version ‘so fight I’) are coupled together.”’ 
‘Sin’ is here represented as an opponent in 
boxing, to whom resistance must be made, if 
necessary, even unto blood. In this, says 


Delitzsch, there is no charge upon them that 
they have not offered all needed resistance, but 
that the pressure of sin upon them has not yet 
been such as to demand the extreme of resist- 
ance; it is only implied that they have not yet 
been called to the supreme trial of faith. But 
does not the connection with what follows, 
‘““and ye have forgotten,’’ imply a censure, 
and lead us to suppose that in this precisely 
the author blames them; namely, that they 
have not resisted unto blood, struggling against 
sin? Had he said: ‘struggling against sin- 
ners,’ the case would have been different. 
They could not be required to shed their blood 
under persecution. until persecution arose. 
But in the contest with sin it is otherwise. 
They were bound to contend against it unto 
blood rather than yield; and as these Hebrew 
Christians had yielded, had allowed them- 
selves to be driven to the very point of apos- 
tasy—the sin of sins—the presumption is that 
their failure to resist unto blood was charged 
on them asacrime. Asa mere intimation of 
a privilege—of their exemption thus far from 
bloody persecution—the passage seems wholly 
out of place, and its connection with ver. 5 
most unnatural. I therefore believe, with 
Linemann, that the ‘sin’ which they had not 
as yet resisted unto blood was the internal 
temptation to apostasy: that the ‘unto blood’ 
is to betaken figuratively, marking their failure 
to make the extreme and desperate resistance 
which they ought against its might; and con- 
sidering the immediate connection with our 
Lord, I think there is a reference to his bloody 
sweat inthe Garden, in hisagony of resistance to 
the violent assaults of temptation. This would 
give the passage a peculiar force and tender- 
ness: but if we do not adopt this, there is at 
least no difficulty in taking the ‘unto blood’ 
figuratively of the utmost extremity of spir- 
itual resistance: and indeed to mix up real 
bloodshed with figurative running and boxing 
is most unnatural. In every point of view it 
is better to take it figuratively: and hence all 
the questions about the Hebrews of Palestine, 
or Rome, or Alexandria, having or not having 
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5 And ye have forgotten the exhortation which speak- 
eth unto you as unto children, My son, despise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou 
art rebuked of him: 

6 For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth, : 

7 If ye endured chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons; for what son is he whom the father chasten- 
eth not? 


5 resisted unto blood, striving against sin: and ye 
have forgotten the exhortation, which reasoneth 
with you as with sons, r 

My pee regard not lightly the chastening of the 
Lor 
Nor faint when thou art reproved of him ; 

6 For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, — 

And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

7 11t is for chastening that ye endure; God dealeth 
with you as with sons; for what son is there whom 


1 Or, Endure unto chastening. 


suffered bloody persecution become quite irrel- 
evant to this passage. It has to do with an- 
other matter, the Christian combatant’s strug- 
gle against sin, even unto blood. 

5. And ye have forgotten the exhorta- 
tion which holds converse with you as sons. 
Many interpreters read this as a question; 
and even Delitzsch, while not formally, 
yet does so virtually. This is almost neces- 
sary, so long as we take the preceding verse as 
a mere declaration that the Hebrew Christians 
had not as yet been called to assert their fidelity 
by their blood; for the incongruousness of 
coupling this with a strong declaration of 
censure, ‘and ye have forgotten,’ is obvious. 
But, on the other hand, to connect it asa 
question with the preceding declaration, is 
intolerably harsh. The explanation above 
given removes all the difficulty. They have 
failed of that last and extreme resistance which 
they ought to have made to sin; they have 
allowed themselves to relax and faint (éAveo@ar); 
and have forgotten the exhortation, ete. All 
is easy and natural, both in thought and ex- 
pression ; and the thought suggested by the 
‘fainting, relaxing yourselves’ (éxAvéuevor), is 
naturally carried out; and, indeed, it is not 


improbable that the quotation following was | 


suggested by its containing the word for ‘nor 
faint, be relaxed’ in soul when reproved 
(exrvéoda.). My son, despise not (make 
not light of ) the chastening of the Lord. 
(Prov.3:11,32.) The declaration here made in 


Proverbs may point back to the Book of Job; | 


at all events, we have in that book a striking 
example of paternal chastisement—chastise- 
ment outwardly severe, but intended in love, 
and working the fruits of righteousness, as it 
causes the virtues of a pious character to shine 
out with augmented lustre. Chastening 
{wadeca) here, evidently, that form of disci- 
pline which consists in chastisement. To this 
chastisement these Christians had been more 


or less subject; that they had endured out- 
ward persecution is not denied nor improb- 
able; but whatever it was, whether open 
persecution, or the seductive temptations of 
Judaism, and perhaps reproach, they had 
failed to meet it firmly, and very nearly given 
way to apostasy. This is clearly implied in 
ver. 12, which fully confirms our view. There 
is no need of the interrogative form, in order 
to soften the language; the author does not 
intend to soften it here more than elsewhere 
in the severe, and even terrible, rebukes scat- 
tered through the Epistle. Nor faint (éxAvov) 
—relax thyself, give up the tension of endeavor 
and struggle, and abandon all resistance; a 
clear allusion to ver. 8—when thou art re- 
buked (corrected, édeyxéuevos), probed, sifted, 
convicted; and thus shewn up to oneself, com- 
monly in classical Greek, by searching words 
and arguments; here, by searching providen- 
tial inflictions. 

6. For whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth. Emphasis on ‘loveth.’ Chastisement 
is a mark of love. The withholding of cor- 
rective discipline marks abandonment of God. 
‘““He is joined to his idols; let him alone.” 
And scourgeth every son whom he re-= 
ceiveth (accepteth)—as his own, in whom he 
has pleasure. The scourging is not the scourg- 
ing of punishment, but of discipline; not the 
token of judicial wrath, but of correcting love. 
The author gently says that the Hebrews had 
forgotten so to take the discipline to which 
they had been subjected, and receiving it as 


|if it came in wrath, not in love, had sunk 


under it. In stating plainly the fact, he yet 
displays his usual tenderness in treating le- 
niently its cause. They had forgotten the ex- 


| hortation. 


7. Application of the preceding citation. 
For if ye endure chastening. Emphasis 
on ‘chastening,’ not on ‘endure’—referring 
to what they endure, not the mode of euduring 
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8 But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are; 8 his father chasteneth not? But if ye are without 
partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons, chastening, whereof all have been made partakers, 
9 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh | 9 then are ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore, 


which corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we had the fathers of our flesh to chasten us, and we 
we not much rather be in subjection unto the Father gave them reverence: shall we not much rather be 
of spirits, and live? in subjection unto the Father of 1 spirits, and live? 


10 For they verily for a few days chastened us after | 10 For they verily for a few days chastened ws as 


1 Or, our spirits. 


it.. God dealeth with you as with sons | the fathers of our flesh (our fleshly fathers) 
—more exactly, ‘As toward sons, God beareth | we had as chasteners, and gave them rever- 
himself toward you.’ For what son is he| ence, shall we not much rather be subject to 
whom the (a) father chasteneth not ?—| the Father of our spirits, and live? I take 
that is, Who can be properly called a son / the ‘then’ (&ra), with the old commentators, 
whom a father, ete.? Others (as Bleek, De| as introducing a question of surprise and dis- 
Wette, Tholuck, Liinemann), ‘‘ For what son | pleasure, as then is not infrequently used in 
is there whom a father chasteneth not?’’ with | English. Then did we do this, and shall we 
substantially the same sense, but the construc-| not do that? So the particle is familiarly 
tion less forcible and less elegant. The article | used in the classics, and so may it naturally 
is designedly omitted, both with ‘son’ (vids) | be in this Epistle, which in so many instances 
and ‘father’ (sarjp). Thesentiment isobvious. | employs the elegant classical constructions.? 
It assumes the fact that ours is a world of im-! God is here called the ‘‘ Father of our spirits,’’ 
perfection and sin, and the grand law that as contrasted with ‘‘fathers of our flesh.’’ The 
character is developed and virtues are born in | passage probably involves no special teaching 
trial, (1 Peter 1: 6,7; James 1: 2, 3.) respecting the origin of spirits. Physiolog- 

8. But (or, and, 8, slightly disjunctive) if) ically, probably in the same sense in which 


"ye be without chastisement—of which all| man is father of the body he is father of the 


have become partakers; which all the pious | soul; our entire humanity descends by propa- 
of former ages have been called to share, and | gation. But man is the father of our flesh, as 
in which their graces have been developed— | his discipline reaches mainly our outward and 
then (dpa, so then, particle of inference; but, | temporal interests. God is the Father of our 
in the classics, never standing first, as here), as | spirits, as his care extends to, and his power 
the logical consequence from the preceding— | quickens, our spiritual natures. The reasons, 
are ye bastards, and not sons—illegitimate, | then, for acquiescing in and profiting by the 
not genuine and acknowledged children. Ye | discipline of our Heavenly Father, are incom- 
lack one necessary condition and token of | parably stronger than those for a like submis- 
the filial character. In granting temporal, | sion to that of our fleshly parents. ‘We had.’ 
God withholds spiritual, prosperity. In leav-| He is addressing men and women once subject 
ing you to the full enjoyment of your portion | to human parents, but subject to them no 
here, he shows that he has no portion in re-| longer. 
serve for you hereafter. The ore that is not} 10. For they—They indeed were chastening 
worth refining is not worth preserving. See | ws for a few days, ‘with reference to’ (mpds) a 
Luke 16: 25, ‘‘ Thou in thy lifetime receivedst | few days—the brief period of our earthly life; 
thy good things, and similarly Lazarus evil | or, perhaps, only for the few days during 
things; and now he is comforted, but thou art | which their discipline lasted (in which case 
tormented.’’ we may, with Delitzsch, give to pds a double 
9. We have had fathers, etc.— Then while | reference to time and purpose, ‘for a few 


1 Many editors (as already Chrysostom) read eis | that the wev (elra rovs wév) shows sufficiently that such 
na.decav, instead of «i matdeiav — perhaps, endure for | a construction was actually in the writer’s mind, but 
the purpose of discipline, endure in accordance with, | that he accidentally, or carelessly, abandoned it. We 
and as matter of, discipline—but very harsh. may properly construct e«lra according to what was 

2To the objection that in that case the answering | obviously the intended construction. The other ren- 
clause should have been xat ob or ov 5& modd paadror, | dering of elra (furthermore, in the next place) may be the 
* and shall we not much rather.” i! ‘s sufficient to reply | true one, but it is comparatively weak and inelegant. 
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their own pleasure; but he for owr profit, that we might 
be pertakers of his holiness. 

11 Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yield- 
eth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby. 

12 Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, 
and the feeble knees ; 


seemed good to them: but he for our profit, that we 
11 may be partakers of his holiness. All chastening 
seemeth for tle present to be not joyous, but 
grievous: yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit 
unto them that have been exercised thereby, even 
12 the fruit of righteousness. Wherefore lift up the 


1 Gr. make straight. 


days,’ and, ‘with reference to a few days’). 
Thus their discipline is confined, as such, 
within the limits and interests of this earthly 
life. Except as coupled with and subordinate 
to divine discipline, it cannot reach beyond 
that. And it has another limitation: These 
earthly parents chastised us according to their 
own pleasure—better, ‘according to that which 
seemed good to them.’ Human discipline is, 
at best, in a measure, and especially as con- 
trasted with the divine, arbitrary and capri- 
cious. Neither the knowledge nor the moral 
state of an earthly parent, regarded as an 
earthly parent,—and so soon as we regard 
him in a higher light, his discipline takes its 
sanction and coloring from the divine,—ena- 
bles him to rise into pure and enlightened 
regard for the welfare of the child. More or 
less of earthly passion vitiates the best humana 
chastisement. 

But he for our profit, that we might be 
partakers (partake) of his holiness. These 
two clauses relate chiastically to the two pre- 
ceding. They chastise at their pleasure, arbi- 
trarily and capriciously; he purely for our 
profit, and with no alloy of evil passion. 
They, again, chastise us for our temporal, 
fleshly interests; he, that we may become 
partakers of his holiness, and thus may secure 
spiritual and eternal good. We need not, 
then, and ought not (with Linemann) to refer 
‘for a few days’ to both parents, our earthly 
and heavenly. The discipline of our earthly 
parents has respect, properly, to but a few 
days; it comprehends in itself no vital and 
permanent interests—that of God being de- 
signed to bring us to participate in his purity, 
has, thus, reference to our everlasting welfare. 

11. Now no chastisement—literally, all 
chastisement (not, alike that of God and of 
man, of our heavenly and our earthly parents; 
the comparison with our earthly parents is fin- 
ished, and the reference is exclusively to the 
discipline of our Heavenly Father. It refers 
to his chastisement in every form in which it 


may come) seemeth, for the present indeed, to 
be matter not of joy, but of pain. In itself, 
and, therefore, in its immediate consequences, 
chastisement is not agreeable, but painful. 
Yet afterward (in its ultimate effects) 7 
yieldeth (anodiswar, renders back, pays in re- 
quital, like the earth rendering back the 
rewards of tillage) to them that have been 
disciplined by it. Trained, disciplined (yeyuz- 
vacwevors) by exercise and conflict. The word 
thesameas 5: 14, ‘‘ who have their perceptions 
exercised’’ ordisciplined. Here, however, the 
discipline is of sterner character. ‘There it is 
a discipline of exercise and use; here of strug- 
gle and conflict. And the fruit produced by 
this discipline is through the grace, and in 
accordance with the benevolent purpose, of 
God. The peaceable—a peaceable fruit of 
righteousness. It is ‘a fruit of righteousness’ 
through the gradual overcoming of evil, ana 
the purification of the heart; a peaceful fruit, 
as against the struggles and griefs of the period 
of chastisement, and the still stormier commo- 
tion of the reign of sin. It produces early an 
incipient inward peace, and by-and-by, sub- 
duing every conflicting and disorderly ele- 
ment, brings one into perfect peace—‘‘the 
peace of God, which passeth understanding.” 

(c) They are to resist firmly all relaxing 
tendencies by cultivating unity, purity, and 
constant watchfulness. (12-17.) 

12. The preceding delineation of the nature 
and excellence of divine chastisement is in 
the author's highest style of elegance and dig- 
nity. The selection of words is remarkably 
felicitous, and the sentences are harmoniously 
balanced. It is a sort of ‘rhetorical common- 
place’ on the nature of chastisement in the 
finest style of rhetoric, while it is perfectly 
clear, from its being so elaborately carried out, 
that the persons in mind had been heavily 
chastened, and from ver. 4, 5, and 12 that as 
yet this chastening had not wrought in them 
its legitimate effects. They had not nerved 
themselves up in the arena of conflict, but 
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13 And make straight 
which is lame be turn 
rather be healed. 

14 Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord: 


aths for bgt feet 
out of the way; ‘but let it 


lest that | 13 hands that hang down, and the palsicd knees; and 


make straight paths for your feet, that that which 
is lame be not} turned out of the way, but rather be 
healed. 

Follow after peace with all men, and the sanctifi- 
cation without which no man shall see the Lord: 


14 


1 Or, put out of joint. 


suffered themselves to become faint, relaxed, 
exhausted. They needed this eloquent and 
forcible presentation of the nature and pur- 
pose of divine chastisement, and the forcible 
exhortation which follows. 

Wherefore (in view of the fact that trial 
and discipline are but modes of parental love) 
_ lift up the hands which hang down (have 

became enfeebled), and the knees that have be- 

come relaxed —still carrying forward the figure 
of the race, or the agonistic struggle, and 
quoting freely from the lofty strains of Isaiah 
(35:3), whose language harmonizes with the 
elevated diction of the author. ‘‘The whole 
twelfth verse,’ says Delitzsch, ‘tis a long- 
continued trumpet blast,’’ and the elegant flow 
of the previous diction, and finally the lofty 

- character of the quotation from Isaiah culmi- 
nates in a fine dactylic line which very prob- 
ably exemplifies the inspiration that spontane- 
ously and almost unconsciously swells into the 
cadence of song.! 

13. Rendered simply into plain English, it 
runs: And make straight paths for your 
feet. So better than ‘‘ with your feet’’ (as by 
many commentators), as there is no special 
relation between the trucks of the feet and the 
straight or level paths, and this added clause 
becomes in fact a mere superfluity; for pro- 
vided the paths be made straight, it can be of 
no sort of consequence with what they are 
made so. To make straight paths for their 
feet, on the other hand, is a thought entirely 
pertinent and natural, harmonizing perfectly 
with what follows. 

Lest—that what is lame may not be turned 


1Kai rpoxtdas op0as moujoate Tots mogiv tuov. Imi- 
tated from Septuagint, Prov. 4:26. The more flexible 
German can here attain something of the stately ele- 
gance of the Greek. Delitzsch renders it: 


“Und gradspirige Gleise bereitet fir euere Fiisse.” 
Béhme thus: 
“Und fiir euere Fiisse bereitet euch ebene Bahnen.” 


In simple English, ‘And make straight paths for your 
feet,” the poetical rhythm, as well as the special ele- 


out of the way; not ‘dislocated,’ or put com- 
pletely out of joint (for which there is scarcely 
any authority in the word éxrpamy), but turned 
aside, turned out of its course; and thus ‘that 
which is lame’ (74 xwAév) means nut the lame 
part of the body, the lame limb, but, abstract 
for concrete, the lame person, the lame ele- 
ment in the church—the members who, defi- 
cient in spiritual vitality and strength, and 
enfeebled and corrupted by Judaistic influ- 
ences, go haltingly in the Christian path. 
The church is exhorted to make straight and 
level courses for their feet, to remove every 
incumbrance that may lie along the spiritual 
race course that the lame and more halting 
may not be completely stopped and thrown 
out of their course. But rather be healed— 
that those inclined to Judaism may not be left 
to total apostasy, but rather cured of all their 
Judaizing tendencies, and brought once more 
fully into the path of Christian faith and duty. 
The ‘halting’ is doubtless mainly the waver- 
ing between Judaism and Christianity. The 
plain and straight path avoids all unnecessary 
turnings, elevations, depressions, roughnesses, 
everything which could easily ensnare a weak 
conscience or disturb an unsettled faith. 

14. Follow (follow after, pursue) peace 
with (among) all men—here, not among all 
men indiscriminately, but among all the mem- 
bers of the church. The author’s immediate 
anxiety is for the fidelity and steadfastness of 
the church, and for the avoidance of every- 
thing which may threaten it. He is too much 
absorbed in reclaiming the church from its 
incipient and threatened apostasy, to allow of 


gance of the diction, is entirely lost. It might be 
rhythmically rendered : 
“And for your feet prepare ye level pathways.” 
Nor does the poetical impulse immediately exhaust 
itself. Besides a certain poetical coloring over the 
whole, we have a little below two complete iambic 


trimeters: 
Ob xwpis ovdeis Owerar Toy KYpLoV 


"EmtoKomovvtes “ TIS VETEPOY ATO K.T.AL 
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15 Looking diligently lest. any man fail of the grace | 15 looking carefully ! lest there be any man that 2 falleth 


of Gou; lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, and thereby many be defiled ; 


short of the grace of God; lest any root of bitter- 
ness sprivgivg up trouble you, and thereby the 


1 Or, whether.....- 2 Or, falleth back from. 


his deviating’into general directions regarding 
their Christian work and character. The first 
thing is to assure their Christianity, their 
Christian discipleship. Peace among all the 
members is to be sought by avoiding all im- 
pure and foreign elements, by removing every 
unnecessary ground of dissension and offense. 
And holiness—a consecrating of theinselves 
to the Lord, sanctification—withert which 
no man shall see the Lord. Whether by 
‘the Lord’ is intended here God or Christ seems 
difficult to decide. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, fur they shall see God,’ would point to 
the one, while passages like ‘‘ Ye shall die in 
your sins, and where I am ye cannot come,”’ 
would indicate the possibility of the other. 
As to the essential thought, it is of course 
immaterial; as to see God is to see Christ, and 
the converse, 

15. Looking diligently (watching, émoxo- 
movvtes, Overseeing, having watchful oversight, 
but with no reference to official action), giving 
careful heed and attention. Lest any man 
(one), fall short of the graceof God. Whether 
this is to be taken with the verb (7) under- 
stood, as a complete construction, ‘be falling 
short,’ equivalent to ‘fall short,’ or as a par- 
ticipial clause, subject of trouble (évoxap), 
harass, with a broken construction, is doubt- 
ful. The latter (with Linemann, De Wette, 
Delitzsch, ete.) seems preferable. The con- 
struction of the Greek (vcrepay axé), which 
(more than the mere terepov) marks voluntary 
and guilty delinquency, leads to the impres- 
sion that the writer already had it in his mind 
to put them on their guard, not aguinst failing, 
coming short of the grace of God, but against 
the pestilent influence of persons who might 
stand aloof from, or fall willfully short of that 
grace. This, I think, is also pointed to in the 
verb to ‘watch’ (émoxomeiv), I think, there- 


106 xwpis for xwpis of shows that the iambic rhythm 
is here not unintentional. 

2 Whether the €voxAy, trouble, harass, was in the text 
of the Septuagint employed by the author is doubtful. 
The Alexandrian Codex, which he usually follows, has 
it, but so awkwardly introduced that it looks more like 
a correction from this passage (a7 ts éoriy év tiv 


fore, that the writer intended to write, ‘lest 
any one, falling short,’ etc., muy harass you, 
or may prove a root of bitterness; but con- 
tinuing the discourse by a reference to Deut. 
29 : 18, was led to abandon his construction, 
and take it up, and, lest—I say—any root of 
bitterness springing up trouble you.? 
The passage in Deut. 29: 18 reads, ‘* Lest there 
be among you a root springing up in gall and 
bitterness’ (Septuagint, uy ts eoriv év dmiy pga 
dvw dvovea év xcAj xai mxpie); English Version: 


‘Lest there be among you a root that beareth - 


gull and wormwood.’ The ‘root of bitter- 
ness’ in the Old Testament is a source of cor- 
ruption, temptation, and apostasy; heathen 
men and women, dwelling amung the Israel- 
ites, and alienating them from the worship of 
the living God. So here the ‘root of bitter- 
ness’ is a person ‘failing of the grace of God,’ 
with heart untouched by the spirit of Christian 
faith, and sowing among the disciples the 
seeds of doubt, heresy, and utter alienation 
from the doctrines of Christianity; a person 
who, like Esau in the fumily of Isaac, has no 
spiritual affinities with the children of the 
promise, and whose sensual mind will both 
itself be drawn away and draw away others 
from their Christian steadfastness. The dan- 
ger of apostasy, and of the influences which 
seduce into apostasy, is apparent in the au- 
thor’s mind. The bitter and poisonous root, 
then, denotes here primarily persons, not doc- 
trines or dispositions, as Antiochus Epiphanes 
is called 1 Macc. 1: 10, ‘a sinful root’ (iga 
apapTwads ). , 

And thereby (through it) (the) many (a 
moddoit, Lachmann, Tischendorf; Textus Re- 
ceptus, roAdn, many) be defiled. ‘‘A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” One 
poisonous plant may infect the whole atmos- 
phere, and destroy many. 


piga mixpias dvw dvouca evoxAy kat mxpia), in which the 
text has been clearly tampered with in an endeavor to 
unite incompatible readings. The use of évoxAj may 
very probably, as suggested by Delitzsch, be occasioned 
by its affinity in sound to éy xoAy, making a sort of 
verbal correspondence not unfamiliar to the New Testa- 
ment 


- seems doubtful. 
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16 Lest there be any fornicator, or profane person, as | 16 many be defiled; lest there be any fornicator, or 


_ Esau, who for one morsel of meat sulu his virthright. 
_, iv For ye know how that afterward, when he would | 17 sold his own virthright. 


have inherited the blessing, 1e was rejected: for he 
found no place of repentance, though he sought it care- 
fully with tears. 


proiane person, as Esau, who for one wess of meat 
For ye know that even 
when he afterward desired to inherit the blessing, 
he was ? rejected ; for he found uo place for a change 
of mind ww Aw father, though he sought it diligently 
with tears, 


1 Or, whether.... 


16. An illustration of this defiling and pois- 
oning root of bitterness is found in Esau, and 
his relations to the Abrahamic family. Lest 
there be any fornicator, or profane per= 
son,as Esan. Whether fornicator (mépvos) 
should be referred here as so commonly in the 
Old Testament (though rarely in the New) 
to spiritual whoring, going after strange gods, 
The connection of the above 
quoted passage, which has reference to allure- 
ments to that idolatry which constitutes spir- 
itual harlotry, as well as the natural require- 
ments of the passage itself, would seem to 
point to this interpretation. The general ab- 
sence of this use of the word in the New Tes- 
tament is, on the other hand, though not 
decisively, against it. With Bohme, Tholuck, 
Ebrard, ete., I incline to the spiritual view, 
“as it seems out of place to select literal forni- 
eation out of the whole catalogue of sins as 
one to bespecially guarded against. The gen- 
eral driftof the passage certainly seems against 
it. Still either makes a not inapposite sense, 
and if the author had Ksau in mind, his selec- 
tion of traits may have been determined by 
the well-known or traditional character of 
Esau, whose marriage with a Canaanitish 
woman grieved his parents, and showed both 
his sensuality and his profaneness—that is, his 
willingness to sacrifice his high theocratic 
relations, as one of the chosen family and by 
birth an heir of promise, to worldly impulses 
and sensual desires. Esau contaminated him- 
self and the pure stock of Abraham by inter- 
mixture with idolatries, and by encountering 
the temptations of such a connection. And 
again, in throwing away his birthright for 
relief from a paroxysm of hunger, he showed 
himself ‘profane’ (fé8Aos), not inspired with 
the spirit and principles of the Abrahamic 
family, not heeding the covenant relations 
which God had entered into with it, but ready 
to cast his lot with the sectaries of the world 
outside. His ‘fornication’ may have been 
spiritual or natural, as we may well suppose 
would accompany one of his violent fleshly 


-2 Or, rejected ( for he found no place of repentance), etc. 


Or, rejected; for... of repentance, etc. 


appetites and unspiritual temper. Or very 
possibly, the word here may fluctuate between 
fleshly and spiritual fornication, each being 
intimately connected with the other. The 
case of Esau, then, is admirably in point as 
applied to those who, failing of the grace of 
God, sensual, out of sympathy with the spir- 
itual nature and hopes of the gospel, may seek 
to draw back the disciples intu the worldly 
elements of Judaism. In accordance with the 
general spirit of the Old Testament, Esau is 
presented here, not so much in his personal 
character as in his theocratic relations. In 
the gospel, however, the distinction between 
the two entirely ceases. Man is legally what 
he is personally. 

Who for one morsel of meat (a single 
meal) sold his birthright. (Gen.25:31.) Hsau 
manifested his contempt for his birthright, 
and his indifference to the high spiritual bless- 
ings which belonged to the descendants of 
Abraham, by his readiness to barter away the 
prerogatives of the first born in that family. 
It is not necessary wholly to approve the con- 
duct of Jacob; we certainly cannot but con- 
demn that of Esau. He manifested, with 
whatever principles of native and merely 
worldly generosity, a total insensibility to the 
peculiar and extraordinary prerogatives of 
his house. With those prerogatives he could 
not have been unacquainted; he could not 
have been unaware of the extraordinary his- 
tory and destination of his family. He wasa 
‘profane’ person, in that he voluntarily threw 
himself outside of the sphere of those high 
blessings wrapped up in the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant. And persons of corresponding char- 
acter, unspiritual, sensual, unsusceptible to 
the pure truths of Christianity, were equally 
dangerous to the purity and steadfastness of 
the spiritual offspring of Abraham. Moral 
Esaus among them would be poisonous and 


bitter roots. 
17. For ye know how that afterward, 


| when he would have inherited the bless« 


ing, he was rejected. His case is analogous, 
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intimates the writer, to that of those who have 
been admitted to the privileges and hopes of 
the gospel and have abandoned them. He 
had been heir to the blessings promised to 
Abraham, and had lightly esteemed and 
thrown them away. The case was then de- 
cided. He had no chance of recovering them; 
they were gone forever beyond his reach. His 
case was like that of those who had been once 
enlightened, and have fallen away; like that 
of the land, which, having drunk in the rains 
of heaven, and yielded but thorns and briers, 
receives no ‘blessing,’ but is reprobate, dis- 
carded (ddoxiués), just as Hsau was reprobated 
(ameSoxindcon). ‘The verb means more than 
‘rejected’—it implies the ground of the re- 
jection, and, consequently, its finality. He is 
tried, proved (Soxuegw), and is given up as not 
standing the trial, as worthless, reprobate 
(dSoxepés). We have but a repetition, then, 
in another form, of the—in this Epistle—oft- 
repeated assertion of the hopeless condition of 
the apostate. He is to the church of Christ 
what Esau, after selling his birthright, was to 
temporal Israel. ‘Rejected,’ discarded—by 
whom? Some say, by God; others, by his 
father—more truly, by both, his father acting 
simply as the organ of the divine will. God 
had inspired Isaac’s blessing of Jacob, and 
Isaac felt that, if he would, he could not revoke 
it. Esau’s efforts, then, for recovering the lost 
blessing, were necessarily vain—for he found 
no place of (for) repentance though he 
sought it carefully with tears. It is com- 
monly supposed that the repentance for which 
Esau found no place, was in his father. But this 
ignores both the construction and the connec- 
tion. Had the author referred to the change 
in Isaac’s mind, perspicuity required that he 
should say so, or give some hint of it. As it 
is, the language naturally refers the repent- 
ance to himself. And this harmonizes with 
the connection. The writer illustrates the case 
of the reprobate Christian by that of the 
reprobate Esau. But the former cannot be 
renewed to repentance. When fairly and 
completely backslidden, his case is hopeless, 
and there is no place for repentance. This 


character Esau symbolizes. He had turned 
his back on the theocratic blessing, and it 
were now but a mere platitude in the connec- 
tion to say that he found no place for change 
in the mind of his father. He fownd no place 


for repentance in himself; no chance of un- — 


doing the mischief which his sensuality and 
unbelief had wrought; no chance of cherish- 
ing a repentance which should produce the 
legitimate fruits of repentance. He was rep- 
robated; his error, und its results, were irre- 
trievable. 
finally rejected in his personal relations to 
God; that he may not have so repented as to 
be personally accepted of him—I do not be- 
lieve to be necessarily implied. His case is 


That Esau was absolutely and — 


viewed in its typical aspect; he is presented to - 


us in his theocratic relations. As Isaac’s first 
born, the blessing promised to Abraham had 
naturally descended to him; and now, by his 
sensuality and unbelief, by his want of faith 
precisely in its double element of believing in 
the invisible and looking forward to the future, 


he had lost it for himself and his offspring ir- — 


recoverably. He found no place for an effect- 
ual repentance, 

I have, with many (as the Revised Version, 
margin), put this clause in a parenthesis, and 
thus made the following, ‘sought it with tears,’ 
refer back to the ‘blessing.’ Thisismost natural 
in thought, and makes, at least, an equally 
easy and elegant construction, and a paren- 
thetical construction of which this Epistle 
presents cases enough amply to justify the 
present.! I adopt this. construction, however 
(with Delitzsch), not because I deem it strictly 
necessary, but simply much more easy and 
natural. It is more natural to say that Esau 
sought for the blessing with tears, than that 
he sought for repentance with tears. This 
latter construction I should not (with De- 
litzsch) reject as contrary to the historical fact, 
but simply as less natural. A writer might 
say that Esau, in seeking the blessing, sought 
for that repentance which should bring it 
back—that is, he sought the fruits of repent- 
ance, and thus might, in a sense, be said to 
seek for repentance itself. Still, the construc- 


1 How Moll can affirm that the assumption of such a 
parenthesis is against the genius of the Epistle I can 
scarcely comprehend—7 : 11, 19, 21; 10: 8, 24 are ample 
to prove the contrary. I believe there are many cases 
in the New Testament where the assumption of a 


parenthesis will alone clear up the construction, as 
John 1:14. I take Rom. 9:3 (nbxéunv—xptorod) as a 
case in which a parenthesis is almost certuin, and es- 
sentially illuminates the passage. 
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_. 18 For ye are not come unto the mount that might | 18 
_ be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto black- 


_ ness, and darkness, and tempest, 

- 19 And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words; which voice they that heard entreated that the 
word should not be spoken to them any more: 

20 (For they could not endure that which was com- 


For ye are not come unto! a mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, and unto black- 


19 ness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a 


trumpet, and the voice of words; which voice they 
that heard intreated that no word more should be 


20 spoken unto them: for they could not endure that 


which was enjoined, If even a beast touch the 


_manded, And if so much asa beast touch the mount- | 21 mountain, it shall be stoned; and so fearful was the 


ain, it shall be stoned, or thrust through with a dart: 
21 And so terrible was the sight, ‘hat Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake:) 


appearance, that Moses said, I exceedingly tear and 


1 Or, a palpable and kindled fire. 


tion is awkward, and it seems to me far simp- 
ler, and liable to no objection, to throw the 
clause, ‘‘he found no place,’ etc., into paren- 
thesis, and refer back the ‘it’ (avtnv) to 
‘blessing.’ Thus all becomes easy. 

(d) They are to hearken to these exhortations 
in view of the grandeur and exalted character 
of the New Covenant, and the danger of dis- 
regarding its blessings and claims. (18-29.) 

We have here the final summing up of the 


whole exhortation, or rather, perhaps, of the 
whole preceding discussion, in one magnificent 
comparison and solemn appeal. The passage 
is in an almost epical strain of sublimity--it 
is a long, loud trumpet peal from Sinai re- 
- echoed in softened notes from Sion, the heay- 
enly Jerusalem, exhorting the readers by all 
the richer prerogatives of the New Covenant, 
and by all the sharper woes of spurning it, to 
Christian steadfastness and fidelity. As ifthe 
writer would bring into comparison that pas- 
sage of the spiritual Israel into its Sabbath 
rest mentioned (3:3), with the desert sojourn 
_ of ancient Israel, he proceeds: 

18. For ye are not come—have not drawn 
near to a mountain that is handled ; that is, 
to an earthly, material mountain, which is 
palpable to sense; namely, Mount Sinai, be- 
fore which ancient Israel was brought in the 
wilderness. And that burned—and to kindled 
tire. Most commentators take the participle 
(kexovnévw) as attributive of ‘mount’ (dpe)! 
‘and burning with fire’; but the position of 
‘mount’ (dpe) is adverse to it, and Deut. 
4:86 mentions the great fire separately. It 
seems more natural, therefore, to take it as 
above. Nor unto blackness (cloud gloom) 
and darkness and tempest. Such is the 
language in Deut. 41: 11. 

19. And the sound—And to a blast of a 


trumpet (Kxod.19:16)—and the (a) voice of 
words (Deut. 4:12, wri pyudérwv) which they 
that heard—the Israelites ut the foot of the 
mountains—begged (napprjcavro, begged off, 
entreated against) that no further word should 
be spoken to them; referring to Deut. 5: 25, 
where the terrified people entreat that God 
may not speak further to them directly. 

20. For they could not endure—could 
not bear that which was enjoined. ‘‘ If even a 
beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned,” 
cited from Exod. 19:12, 18, but not with 
verbal exactness.” 

21. And—so fearful was the appearance 
(spectacle) that Moses said, I exceedingly 
fear and quake (Jam terrified and tremb- 
ling!). The punctuation of the passage here 
given,—I mean a pause after ‘And,’— one 
imparting much elegance to the construction, 
isdue to Beza. The language here attributed 
to Moses does not occur in the Old Testament 
narrative in this connection. But, subse- 
quently, when on the mount he learned of 
the idolatry of the Israelites, he exclaimed, 
‘Tam in terror!’ (‘ExpoBés), and in Acts 7 : 82 
it is said of him, when he saw the burning 
bush, that, being filled with trembling, he did 
not venture to contemplate it (évtpomos 58 yevd- 
Hither, therefore, 
tradition put into the mouth of Moses this 
language at the time of God’s descending 
(which seems not improbable), or the author 
combines different and scattered elements into 
one picture. It matters little, perhaps, which, 
though I confess I incline (against Delitzsch, 
Moll, etc.) to the former. Moses may at first 
have well shared the terror of the people. 
Verses 20, 21 are parenthetical, illustrating, 
in passing, the terrific majesty of the divine 
appearance. 


fhevos ovK éTOAua KatavoncaL). 


1"Qper, rejected by Westcott and Hort, but retained 
by Tischendorf, and inserted in the Revised Version. 
I regard it as almost certainly genuine. 


2 Or thrust through with a dart” (# BoAté& Kararo- 


| SevOncerat), ‘read by Erasmus, and belonging to the 


Textus Receptus, is rejected by all critical editions, and 
greatly weakens and mars the passage. 
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22 But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the | 22 


city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, aud to 
an innumerable company of angels, 

23 ‘Yo the general assembiy and church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God the 
rs udge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, 


uake: but ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the eins God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
23 Janu to 2innumerable hosts of angels, to the generar 
assembly and church of the firstborn who are en- 
rolled in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to 


1 Or, and to innumerable hosts, the general assembly of angels, and the church, etc....-- 2 Gr. myriads of angele. 


Thus ancient, temporal Israel came, in its 
journey, to a material, visible mountain, from 
which they were yet to stand at a distance, 
and behold and hear with terror the tokens of 
the Divine Presence. It was at once sensible 
and terrible, repelling from God rather than 
attracting toward him. The spiritual Israel, 
on its way to its Sabbath rest, has a different 
experience. The earthly seems to have disap- 
peared, and the henvenly has opened. A 
spiritual world, the heavenly Sion and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, with God its King, an- 
gels and glorified spirits its inhabitants, Jesus, 
through whose mediation it is accessible, ap- 
pears, at once infinitely higher in its prerog- 
atives, and correspondingly more terrible in 
its penalties. 

22,23. But ye are come unto mount 
Sion—not the earthly Zion, the mountain of 
the city of David, but the heavenly Zion ap 
which is the throne of God and his glorified 
Son: ‘Yet have Iset my king on Zion, the 
mountain of my holiness.’ It is no mountain 
that can be touched, but spiritual. (Rev. 14:1.) 
John saw the Lamb standing on Mount Zion. 
It is the seat of the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and thus at once 
the counterpart of the earthly Sinai, and the 
antitype of the earthly Zion. In this city, on 
this mountain, God has fixed his throne, and 
here the Son of David is to hold the seat and 
capital of his dominion and reign forever in 
glory over the spiritual Israel. The distinc- 
tion which in the earthly city of David existed 
between Mount Zion and Mount Moriah, the 
more immediate locality of the temple, is now 


1] follow Delitzsch constructing this passage. Some 
eonstrust : 

‘And to myriads of angels, a festal company, and to 
the church of the firstborn,’ etc., in which the isolated 
position of ‘a festal company’ (maryyvpis) seems awk- 
ward, 

Others: 

‘And to myriads, a festal company of angels, and to 
the church,’ etc., making ‘a festal company’ (ravnyvpis) 
an apposition with wvptaou, but again making ‘myri- 
ads’ (uvptdowv) awkwardly solitary. 


to be entirely done away, and palace and tem- 
ple, king and great high priest will together 
fill with majesty and glory this heavenly city. 
In Rev. 21, this heavenly Jerusalem appears 
descending to earth to make earth again the 
scene of the consummated, as it has been of 
the nascent and growing, glories of the king- 
dom. And to an innumerable company. 
And to myriad ones, a festal host of angels, 


{ 


and a congregation of firstborn ones, who are 


registered in heaven. Such is, perhaps, the 
best construction of these difficult and dis- 
puted words. A’ festal, joyous company (avy- 
yvpts) of exulting angels, in full chorus of song 
and dance, jubilant before the throne. After 
angels, who, as ministering spirits, are subor- 


: 


- 
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dinated to the heirs of salvation, come the - 


heirs of salvation themselves, the congregation 
of the faithful, the church of the ‘ firstborn,’ 
not the saints of the Old Testament, not the 
earliest believers or martyrs of the New, but 
the whole body of believers who are registered 
and enrolled in heaven, whose citizenship is 
there, and who as heirs of its prerogatives and 
glory are firstborn (mpwrétoxn). The firstborn 
is, as such, the natural heir to the estate. 
Christians are all equally heirs: they are all 
firstborn; all enrolled and destined to the full 
prerogatives of heavenly citizenship. There 
seems a covert relation to the case of Hsau. 
There the inheritance was confined to one. 
There could be but one temporal firstborn; 
here is a ‘* congregation of firstborn ones.’’ It 
is to this goodly fellowship of angels and saints 
that the New Testament Israel has come.} 
And to God—and as their judge, to the 


Others: 

‘And to myriads of angels, the festal company and 
church,’ ete. ; but then we miss the ‘and’ («ai) before‘ a 
festal company’ wav7jyvpis, which we have with all the 
other members of the polysyndeton, and which it seems 
unaccountable should have been omitted. The above 
construction avoids all these difficulties and brings to- 
gether the angels and the church into a union entirely 
corresponding to that in which they appear throughout 
the New Testament. 


Ca 2X1] 


24 And to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
' things than éha/ of Abel. 
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24 the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 


the mediator of a new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better 1 than ¢thué of Abel. 


1 Or, than Abel. 


God of all. They are come to this church 
universal, and with it to that God of all things, 
who wil] judge it—‘the Lord shall judge his 
people’ — who will vindicate its members 
against all their foes and persecutors, and on 
whose righteous fidelity they can rely with 
implicit confidence. As the God of all, more 
probably, of all things, he is able to execute 
that needed work of judgment for his church, 
always struggling, always suffering, always 
oppressed. Hence wesee (with Delitzsch) why 
‘God’ is introduced precisely here in the enu- 
meration, and why in his character of Judge. 
And to the spirits of just men (righteous 
ones) made perfect. The righteous who 
have already gone to heaven, who have fin- 
ished their testimony and sealed it, some by 
their blood, all by their death. These are 
perfected; they have reached the goal of their 
destiny and their striving. This includes alike 

* the Old Testament saints who have since the 
death and resurrection of Christ entered into 
the glory of the New Testament believers, 
and all the New Covenant saints, who have 
died in the Lord. In a comparative sense 
these are all perfected, although it is yet true 
that a higher stage of glory, a more entire 
perfection awaits them with the resurrection of 
their bodies at the Second Coming. 

24. And to Jesus the mediator of the (a) 
new covenant—and a covenant by so much 
better than the Old, as its Mediator and its High 
Priest, and its sanctions, are all higher than 
those of the Old. That Old Covenant was in- | 
adequate to secure obedience: it was necessary 
to replace it by a New; and tosuch a New 
one, and to its Mediator, Jesus, they have 
come. The author here is not thinking of the 
glorified and reigning Christ, but of the aton- 
ing and interceding Jesus; hence the name of 
tenderness, the name of the suffering, dying 
man, and the emphatic pre-position of that 
character under which and for the sake of 
which he is here mentioned. To a New Cove- 
nant, to a Mediator of that New Covenant, 
and to Jesus as that Mediator they have come. 
Following naturally on the ‘ Covenant’ (8:a67- 
en) is the blood that consecrated it. 


M 


And to the blood of sprinkling (to sprink- 
led blood)—blood sprinkled upon the people 
of old in symbolical expiation, but since the 
great sacrifice sprinkled upon the heart in 
effectual cleansing from an evil conscience. 
Moses sprinkled the people with blood at the 
foot of the mount, at the receiving of the 
Law ; signifying that cleansing and expiation 
could be made only with blood. That speak= 
eth better (more mightily) than (did) that of 
Abel. This refers not to the bloud of Abel’s 
sacrifice, but his own blood which, sinking into 
the ground, called to God for vengeance. This 
vengeance cry which God heard and could not 
but hear, represented all the cry of outraged 
and unappeased justice which went up from 
our guilt-stained earth to God: a ery which 
could never be silenced or denied but by the 
mightier pleading of a better blood. That 
blood was shed by Christ. It not merely 
speaks better things then did Abel or the blood 
of Abel, —that follows from the different nature 
of the two sacrifices, —but it speaks more might- 
ily than did Abel. The plea for mercy in the 
blood shed by the righteous victim of the New 
Covenant overpowers and swallows up the 
vengeance plea of the righteous victim of the 
earlier time. It speaks more mightily, and 
thus mercy rejoices against vengeance. 

We have reached the end of the parallel. 
It will be observed that the author studiously 
omits the article in the second asin the first 
series of the antithesis. ‘It is difficult to give 
the full force of this in English, but it is much 
more elegant and forcible in Greek. By omit- 
ting the article he designates not the particular 
things, as known, but the kind or class of things, 
as if now first spoken of. Ye have come toa 
mountain, Zion, to a city of the living God, to 
a festal company, to a congregation of first- 
born ones, to a Judge, the God of all, to spirits 
of righteous men perfected, ete. 

Again, Delitzsch, with some others, finds 
not perhaps a strictly designed, but, after all, 
not an accidental correspondence in the num- 
ber of members constituting the parallel, each 
containing the perfect number seven. On the 
one hand—(1) the material mountain, (2) the 
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25 See that ye refuse not him that speaketh: for if | 25 


they escaped not wko refused him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escupe, if we turn away from 
him that speaketh from heaven: 

26 Whose voice then shook the earth: but now he 
hath promised, saying, Yet once more I sbake not the 
earth only, but also heaven. eis 

27 And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken, as of things 
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See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. For if 
they escaped not, when they refused him that 
warned them on earth, much more shall not we escape, 
who turn away from him 1that warneth from hea- 
26 ven: whose voice then shook the earth: but now he 


hath promised, saying, Yet once more willl make 


to tremble not the earth only, but also the heaven. 
27 And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the remoy- 
ing of those things that are shaken, as of things 


1 Or, that is from heaven. 


em 


burning fire, (8) cloud gloom, (4) darkness, 
(5) tempest, (6) the trumpet blast, (7) voice 
of words. On the other—(1) Mount Zion, (2) 
the heavenly Jerusalem, (8) the myriad host 
of angels and believers, (4) God, the Judge, 
(5) the spirits of the perfected righteous, (6) 
the mediator Jesus, (7) the blood of sprink- 
ling. Without attempting, with some, to 
carry out the antithesis, and place the different 
members one against each other, it is certain 
that with Mount Sinai is contrasted Mount 
Zion, and not improbably with the ‘voice of 
words’ which drove off the listening and 
affrighted multitudes, the still more loudly 
and mightily speaking blood of sprinkling. 
Thus the first and last members of the parallel, 
seem placed in designed, or certainly in real 
correspondence to each other. 

25. See that ye refuse not, beg off from, 
deprecatingly decline to hear (mapatycnobe same 
as ver. 19, rapytjcavr0, deprecated, begged off ), 
him that speaketh (Aadodv7a, perhaps with 
reference to Aadodyr, just preceding, ver. 24)— 
that is, apparently God, who of old spoke 
through angels on Sinai, and now speaks 
through his Son from the heavenly Zion. God 
is ultimately the speaker in both cases (as see 
1:1) then on earth, now from heaven. For 
if they escaped not out of reach, but were 
compelled to abide the hearing, when they re- 
fused to hear (mapaitncépevor) him that warned 
them (or, uttered his oracles) on earth, locally 
and in a limited manner, so that it was possible 
to withdraw from the sound of his voice, as 
also looking at the lessened dignity of one who 
spoke on earth. Much more, etc. Much less 
shall we [escape] who turn away from him that 
speaketh from heaven. Ifthe endeavor to escape 
from the hearing of that limited, local, earthly 
utterance on the summit of Sinai was vain, 
how much more vain the endeavor to get out 
of the reach of that voice which is uttered from 
the heavens. God once spake on Sinai through 
his angels; he again speaks on earth through 


his Son. This latter is not now adverted to, 
but rather the voice which he now utters 
through his Son glorified and exalted at his 
right hand in the heavens. This voice from 
the heavenly. Zion, to which the marching 
church has come, and at the foot of which she 
now, as it were, lies—this voice of God through 
the Mediator, promising where he once threat- 
ened, forgiving where he once condemned— 
this voice sent down to men, speaking of par- 
don and reconciliation, and eternal life, uttered 
from its exalted place, whence it can ring out 
over all the earth, exempted from those limita- 
tions of space and matter which circumscribed 
and hemmed in that, but from the opened 
heavens speaking into the spiritual ear of 
humanity,—this we cannot escape from. This 
voice, iike a trumpet blast, echoes over all the 
world, and this calls up the thought of the 
final and grand scene in which that voice is yet 
more fully to reveal its power. 

26. Whose voice then shook the earth 
—at the descent on Sinai were thunderings 
and lightnings and earthquake—but now he 
hath promised, saying, Yet once more 
(once for all) I shake not the earth only, 
but also heaven. Cited from Haggai 2: 6, 
from the Septuagint, referring to the future 
reign of the Messiah. One final concussion is 
to overthrow all things which can be over- 
thrown, and leave only those inherently 
imperishable, to remain forever; because, of 
course, as there is to be no subsequent shaking, 
the things which then survive, are eternal. 
The kingdoms of the world, all that is pureiy 
temporal, will then be convulsed and buried 
in ruins; while the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ will emerge and stand unshaken. 

27. And this word (language) yet once 
more (once for all) signifieth the removing 
(the displacement) .of those things that 
are shaken. The ‘once for all’ implies that 
the world will be thrown down finally and 
forever; that there can be no need of anv 


oa 
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that are made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain. 

23 Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear: 


that have been made, that those things which are 
28 not shaken may remain, Wherefore, receiving a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us have 1 grace 
whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God 


1 Or, thankfulness. 


renewed shaking, as the purpose of the shak- 
- Ing will be accomplished. But the purpose of 
the shaking can only be to test the durability 
and permanence of the elements subjected to 
it; and, of course, everything that can be 
shaken is shown to be void of permanence, 
and will be removed, to leave place for the 
permanent and everlasting. As of things 
that are (have been) made—and, of course, 
changeable and perishable. What has been 
made by hands can in like manner be de- 
stroyed. That those things which cannot 
be (are not) shaken may remain. It may 
be asked, how the removal of the things which 
are shaken can produce the permanency of 
those that are not shaken. Their abiding 
cannot be caused by the shaking and removal 
of the others. True, not strictly. But the 
shaking which shows the perishable to be 
' perishable, and causes its removal, and which 
shows the imperishable to be imperishable, 
may be easily conceived as causing it to abide. 
That which tests and determines the abiding 
quality of an object it is easy to look upon as 
the cause of its abiding. Or we may easily 
take the expression as elliptical, ‘in order that 
the things which are unshaken [and they only] 
may remain.’ The transient is to give way to 
the permanent, the mutable to the immutable, 
the temporal to the eternal. Earth and heaven 
will be shaken and pass away. But a new 
heaven and a new earth, in which dwelleth 
righteousness, and connected with Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom, will take their place and be 
forever. Delitzsch, with some others, constructs 
‘Cas having been made, in order that the things 
which are not shaken may remain.’’ They con- 
sider the use of ‘made’ (merouuévwv), standing 
absolutely in the sense of ‘formed, created,’ 
without any complementary clause, as harsh 
and unwarrantable. It may, perhaps, be some- 
what harsh; but is not, I think, liable to any 
serious objection; while, on the other hand, 
it seems not very easy to see in what sense the 
things which are shaken can be said to have 
been made, in order that thuse which are not 
shaken may remain. At least, it is a very 


harsh way of expressing the thought that the 
temporal and changeable are but images and 
types of the unchangeable and eternal, out of 
which these latter are to be developed, to say 
that the former have been made, in order that 
the latter may abide. Nor do I believe, with 
Delitzsch, that the declaration ‘‘this word yet 
once for all,’’ signifies the removal of the things 
shaken, demands some such complementary 
expression as this. Rather, the language “‘ yet 
once for all I shake,” clearly implying that 
there is to be no further shaking, must natur- 
ally imply, therefore, that the proper purposes 
of shaking will be then accomplished; and, 
of course, we can, strictly speaking, see no 
object in shaking things, except for their re- 
moval. If they are to remain, and, of course, 
to relapse back into their previous condition, 
why shake them? A shaking which is de- 
clared to be final, must, then, unless it is ar 
idle display of power, result in the removal 
of all that can be shaken. If it be said that 
the unremovable things, as the new heavens 
and the new earth, are also said to be ‘ made,’ 
we may reply, True, this may be said in spe- 
cial instances, but, speaking generally, they 
belong to the category of spiritual and eternal 
things which are not conceived as being made. 
The natural rule is that that which has been 
made may be unmade. 

28. Wherefore we receiving a kingdom 
that cannot be moved (shaken). This is 
here taken for granted. He has no occasion 
now to prove that the kingdom of God and of 
Christ is one of the things—or, rather, the one 
thing—which shall not be shaken. The old- 
world monarchies had passed away; the last 
of them, with the earth itself, was destined to 
pass away, and then (Dan.7:18), ‘ The saints of 
the Most High would receive the kingdom 
(kat wapaAjpovra: tiv Bactreiav ayror Vplorov), This 
kingdom we are to receive not as a dominion 
or empire united under one Prince, of which 
we are to be subjects merely, but as a glorious 
dominion of which we are to be participants. 
Christians are represented not as subjects in a 
glorious kingdom, but rulers in a glorious 
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29 For our God is a consuming fire. 


29 with 1 reverence and awe: for our God is a consum- 


ing fire. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


as brotherly love continue. : 
2 Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares. 


1 Let love of the brethren continue. Forget not to 


show love unto strangers: for thereby some have — 


1 Or, godly fear. 


kingdom. Let us cherish gratitude is better 
here than let us have grace (which would 
require xdépw éxwpnev); let us retain, hold on 
to grace (would require xaréxwuev xdpuv). 
Whereby (through which; namely, gratitude) 
we may serve God acceptably (Codex 
Sinuiticus, Aatpevouer, we do serve, etc.), as 
ministers or worshipers of God in his spiritual 
sanctuary, like those who tvok literal part in 
the ancient ritual; service, not merely in the 
general sense of rendering obedience—though 
obedience is, of course, the essence of the 
service—but with specific allusion to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary-—with pious reverence 
and godly fear ; filial reverence (evAaBeia, 5:7), 
which will lovingly heed his transcendent 
greatness and authority; ‘fear’ of the pun- 
ishments that await disobedience. 

29. For our God is (also) a consuming 
fire. A ground of the fear and devoutness 
which are the mark of our service. The 
thought is not, ‘for also our God, as well as 
the God of the Old Testament” (which would 
require (quar 6 eds, or, still better, & yap jué- 
repos 0e65), but, ‘‘for also is our God ’’—that is, 
not only a God of grace and benignity, but 
also (xaé) a consuming fire. He speaks in 
power as well as in love. He proffers grace 
and salvation, and bestows an everlasting 
kingdom; but he also destroys those who un- 
gratefully and unbelievingly reject his prof- 
fers. Delitzsch supposes that the expression 
points to the double quality of fire—its power 
to illumine, as well as to burn; its benig- 
nant, as well as its wrathful nature. The !an- 
guage is cited from Deut. 4: 24 («ipies & Beds 


you mip KatavadtoKov éoti, eds CnA-dTHE). 


CONCLUSION. (13: 1-25.) 


For the first time in the entire Epistle the 
author’s tone now relaxes. There has previ- 
ously been almost no word, apparently, said 
that did not bear upon the one single purpose 
of rescuing his readezvs from incipient and 


threatened apostasy, of preserving them on 
the foundation of the gospel. There has 
been scarcely a single exhortation, or argu- 
ment, that has not been directed to this 
end. The dreadful consequence of falling 
away from God has hitherto been the key- 
note of the entire Epistle. The tone now 
changes. Some general exhortations addressed 
to Christians as such, and on more general 
points of Christian duty, are now introduced. 
The author has done his work so elaborately, 
so thoroughly, that he can now afford to turn 
for a few moments to what may be termed 
the commonplaces of Christian exhortation, 
although so full is his mind of the one grand 
theme that he yet again returns to it before 
concluding his Epistle. 

Ch. 13. (1) Practical admonitions to vari- 
ows Christian duties. (1-9.) 

1. Let brotherly love continue. From 
6: 10; 10: 33 it is clear that the Christians ad- 
dressed had been formerly eminent for this 
virtue. From this passage, it is evident that, 
however weakened by the lowered tone of 
their Christian life, it still existed among 
them. In their Judaizing inclinations, they 
would be tempted to restrain their fraternal 
intercourse with Gentile Christians, .and, in- 
deed, with each other as disciples. Hence the 
special importance of reminding them to re- 
vive and cherish this grace, and also the 
putting first of the noun rather than of the 
verb is a delicate intimation that there was 
some slackening in this respect. He says, 
‘Let brotherly love continue’; not, ‘Let 
brotherly love continue,’ as if its present ex- 
istence were no matter of doubt, and the only 
question was of its continuance. 

2. Be not forgetful, etc. (do not forget the 
entertainment of strangers). This is one spe- 
cific and very important form which brotherly 
love might assume. When the lines are as 
sharply drawn as between Jews and heathen, 
and between both and Christians, the latter 
being objects of common hatred, the enter- 
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3 Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with 
them; and them which suffer adversity, as being your- 
selves also in the body. 

4 Marriage is honourable in all, anu the bed unde- 
filed: but whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 

6 Let your conversation be without covetousuess; und 
be content with such things as ye have: for he hath 
said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 
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8 entertained angels unawares. Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them; them that are 
evil entreated, as being yourselves alsv in the body. 

«* Let marriage be had in honour among all, and let the 
bed be undetiled: for fornicators and adulterers God 

5 will judge. 1Be ye free from the love of money; 
content with such things as ye have: for himsel 
hath said, I will in no wise fail thee, neither will I 


1 Gr. Let your turn of mind be free. 


tainment of traveling Christians by their | tenable. 


We need not exclude the natural 


brethren would become an urgent duty, and| element from the former, nor the spiritual 


upon Jewish Christians some cogent induce- 
ments to it might be drawn from their earlier 
annals. For thereby some have enter= 
tained angels unawares. Abraham, Lot, 
etc., would readily occur as illustrations of this 
statement. The pith of the thought is that in 
entertaining Christians in the name of Christ, 
we are always entertaining angels, or rather 
him who is exalted infinitely above the angels. 
‘“*T was a stranger, and ye took mein.’ Hos- 
pitality to his people is recognized as hospi- 
tality to their King. 

3. Remember (that is, with kindness and 
active aid) them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them—those who, for their 
* fidelity to Christ, are subjects of persecution 
and imprisonment. This phenomenon was 
too common in the primitive church to justify 
us in making it any clue to the destination of 
the Epistle. The measure of their kindly re- 
membrance is to be ‘as bound with them,’ as 
sharing their imprisonment. Enter into their 
bondage as if it were your own; bring it as 
near to your sympathies as if you were actual 
participants init. ‘I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” Them which (who) suffer 
outrage, as being yourselves also in the 
body—and consequently liable to the same 
abuse. The consciousness of being ourselves 
exposed to any particular form of suffering 
will enhance our sympathy for those who are 
already enduring it, especially when precisely 
the same causes exist in us which have brought 
indignity and outrage upon them. The appeal 
is nut purely to our natural sympathies; it 
involves the idea that we may experience the 
same sufferings for the same cause. The dis- 
tinction which Delitzsch draws between our 
sympathy in the two cifferent cases as spring- 
ing, the one from spiritual, the other from 
natural fellowship of suffering, seems scarcely 


from the latter. 

4. Marriage is, etc.—Let marriage be in 
all things held in honor, and the bed undefiled. 
That the passage is in spirit hortatory cannot 
be doubted. It is better, therefore, to render 
it so, I think, even though we may grant the 
actual supplying of the imperative (éo7) un- 
wozted, and perhaps not strictly in the author’s 
mind. The exhortation seems to strike at the 
incipient gnostic asceticism (1 Tim.4:3) on the 
one hand, and on the other at the licentious- 
ness which, while seemingly hostile, is really 
its natural accompaniment. Whether mar- 
riage is to be held in honor, and hence not 
disowned by a transcendental and spurious 
piety, or held in honor, and hence not violated 
by adulterous passion, might be doubtful. 
The latter might seein rather to harmonize 
with the connection, but the former, as ob- 
served above, seems also to have been in the 
writer’s mind. And the two are closely allied; 
for when marriage as an institution is, for any 
reason, thought light of, it will soon be vio- 
lated by lustful passions.) But whoremong-= 
ers (fornicators) and adulterers God will 
judge—in a sense different from that in which 
he will ‘judge his people’; he will judge the 
latter for vindication, the former for punish- 
ment. He will pronounce sentence upon and 
condemn them. ‘God’ (6 6eés) placed em- 
phatically last. 

5. Let your conversation—Let your dis- 
position be free from avarice, being contented 
with what ye have. Free from that love of 
money which is a root of all evil (1 Tim.6:10), 
and drowns men in destruction and perdition, 
‘What ye have’ (ra apévra), the present, exist- 
ing things, those which are present to us, with 
which we are to be content, without, however, 
relaxing our labor, and feeling an honest de- 
sire to better our condition. Man is false to 


1Tduos, elsewhere in the New Testament, the marriage festival ; here, the marriage relation, 
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6 So that we may boldly say, The Lord is my helper, 
and I will not fear what man shall do unto me. 

7 Remember them which have the rule over you, 
who have spoken unto you the word of God: whose 
faith follow, considering the end of ¢heir conversation. 
‘ 8 Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever, 

9 Be not carried about with diveis and strange doc- 


6 in any wise forsake thee. So that with good courage 
we sa 
The Lord is my helper; I will not fear: 
What shall man do unto me? 
7 Remember them who had the rule over you, who 
spake unto you the word of God; and considering 
8 the issue of their 1 life, imitate their faith. Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and ! for 
9 ever. Be not carried away by divers and strange 


1Gr. manner of life... 


...2 Gr. unto the ages. 


his reason if he does not acquiesce in the 
present; he is false to his aspirations and 
capacities if he does not seek for better in the 
future. 

For he hath himself said, J will not fail 
thee, nor will I abandon thee. An excellent 
argument, but where has God said this? In 
various passages the Old Testament gives 
half of it. ‘‘I will not leave thee, nor neg- 
lect thee’ (Josh.1:5); ‘I will not abandon thee’ 
(Gen. 28:15); ‘I will not abandon’ (Isa. 41:17), are 
passages which express the idea, and the words 
in part, but not wholly. But on the other 
hand, Deut. 81: 6 gives us almost exactly this 
language; namely, ‘He will not leave thee, 
nor will he abandon thee,’ but not as spoken 
by the Lord, but as spoken of the Lord 
through Moses. That, however, which God 
inspires his people to say of him may well be 
regarded as said by himself. There seems, 
therefore, no objection to taking this as sub- 
stantially the direct utterance of God. The 
passage, transformed into the form which it 
assumes here, occurs also in Philo. It is not 
impossible that it has been modified a little 
from Deuteronomy as part of a liturgical ser- 
vice, and thence taken by our author. In 
any case, his statement is true, as that which 
God has inspired his servant to say regarding 
his relations to his people, he may be justly 
said tosay himself. The same language, how- 
ever, applied in the same way by Philo, may 
indicate that it had passed into current use in 
this form. For the sentiment, see Matt. 6 : 28: 
“And why take ye thought for raiment,’’ ete. 

6. So that we may boldly (confidently) 
say, The Lord is my helper; and J shall 
not fear. What shall mando unto me? From 
Ps. 118: 6, one of the songs of praise of the 
Jewish festivals. The sentiment, generalized 
so as to indicate the sufficiency of God for us 
in all respects, and reminding the readers of 
God as a helper against the violence of man, 
prepares the way for the mention of those 


Christian leaders who have attested their 
fidelity by a violent death. 

7 Remember them that had the rule over 
you (your leaders)—here, apparently, those 
who are dead—which spake unto you the word 
of God. ‘Tospeak the word of God’ (Aadciv 
adv Adyov Tod Ocod), aN expression used by Luke. 
(Acts 4:31; 8:25; 13:46.) Considering (contemplat- 
ing) the issue of their walk—the end of their 
earthly life, which the author avoids designat- 
ing directly by death, or the end of life, but 
the termination of their Christian walk (avac- 
zpopy, as often elsewhere; see dvacrpepec Oa, 
10: 83). The reference is perhaps chiefly, 
though not exclusively, to martyrs (as, if the 
readers lived in Palestine, Stephen, James the 
Apostle, James the brother of our Lord, etc.); 
at any rate, such as had crowned a Christian 
life with a happy and blessed death. Jmitate 
their faith, and like them be faithful unto 
death. 

8. Jesus Christ (7s) the same yesterday, 
and to day and forever. Christ from his 
ascension is forever unchangeable; a practical 
truth referring, not to his eternal Sonship, but 
to his unchangeable nature as Redeemer and 
Head of thechurch. As such his claims upon 
his people are the same for every age. ‘‘The 
same obligation which lay on the martyrs to 
follow him with fidelity, even to death, rests on 
you,”’ says the writer, ‘‘ will rest on his people 
for all time; and the rewards also are sure and 
abiding.” The absolute unchangeableness of 
the Head of the church suggests the perma- 
nent character of Christian obligation and 
reward. Hence, also, the following injunc- 
tion. 

9. Be not carried about (led aside) by 
manifold and strange teachings. Not prob- 
ably, as understood by many, teachings or 
doctrines regarding the sacrificial rites and 
festivals of the law, and especially the pass- 
over, which, however, now superseded by the 
gospel, would still be hardly designated as 
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trines: for i isa good palng that the heart be estab- 
lished with grace; not with meats, which have not 
profited them that have been occupied therein. 

10 We have an altar, whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle, 

11 For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 
brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, 
are burned without the camp. 


teachings: for it is good that the heart be stab- 
lished by grace; not by meats, wherein they that 
10 !occupied themselves were not profited. We have 
an altar, whereof they have no right to eat who 
11 serve the tabernacle, Jor the bodies of those beasts, 
whose blood is brought into the holy place 2 by the 
high priest as an offering for sin, are burned without 


1 Gr. walked.... 


+2 Gr. through. 


‘manifold and strange doctrines.’ These ex- 
periences point rather to subtle and casuis- 
tical innovations, and in all probability to 
those precepts of a false and spurious asceti- 
cism, which in the later period of the Apos- 
tolic Epoch were already creeping into the 
church, and which, even earlier, required 
Paul to declare that the kingdom of God con- 
sists not in ‘‘meat and drink, but in righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.’’ (Rom. 
14:17.) Theallusions in Paul’s Epistles to those 
casuistical and hair-splitting distinctions to 
the ‘‘ ordinances and commandments of men,’’ 
‘*Touch not, taste not, handle not’ (co. 2:20), 
to the rising up of false, corrupt teachers, who 
should ‘‘command to abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving ’’ (1 Tim, 4:3,4), show what symp- 
toms of half Judaizing, half gnosticising here- 
sies were already developing themselves in 
the church. And to these it seems in the 
highest degree probable (Tholuck, Ebrard, 
Delitzsch, Moll, etc.) that the writer alludes. 
For it is a good (excellent) thing that the 
heart be established with (Sy) grace—it 
is grace with which the heart should be 
grounded and confirmed in the Christian life. 
Not with (dy) meats by which they that were 
conversant with them were not profited. They 
drew from these meats (Spsuara, things eaten, 
food in which they sought an outward and 
ritual justification) no real profit. No out- 
ward ceremonies could avail; not the food 
which goes into a man, but the thoughts 
which issue from him, have power to defile or 
purify. Grace alone, working efficiently in 
the soul, can truly establish it in the Christian 
iife. 

(2) Renewed exhortations against apostasy. 
110-21.) 

10. We have an altar (emphasis on have, 
fxouev) —‘an altar,’ not Christ himself; not 
that of the Lord’s Supper (as Ebrard, etc.), 
but the cross on Golgotha, on which Christ 
was offered up. Whereof (from which) they 


have no right (privilege) to eat who serve 
the tabernacle. The mention of meats 
(Bpdxara) suggests the old Levitical rites, the 
clean and unclean animals under the law, 
and thus prepares for the mention of that spir- 
itual food which Christians are permitted to 
take from that victim which was offered upon 
the Christian altar. This victim was Christ; 
this altar was his cross. Of this food every 
Christian may and must eat; his flesh and his 
blood are the nourishment of his people. 

11. For the bodies of those beasts (ani- 
mals) whose blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the high priest for sin (as 
an atonement for sin) are burned without 
the camp (encampment). Of the sin offer- 
ings which were offered by the Jewish priests, 
Delitzsch enumerates several of which certain 
portions were allotted to the priests, as the 
he-goat brought by the prince, and the goat or 
sheep of the private person, etc. But from 
these the priests of the law were excluded, as 
the sin offering of the high priest for himself, 
that of the congregation in several cases of 
unwonted transgression, and especially the 
combined sacrifice of the high priest and the 
congregation on the great Day of Atonement. 
In these cases the blood of the victims was 
borne by the high priest into the sauctuary; 
in the last one, into the inner sanctuary; and 
the fattest pieces were consumed on the altar, 
and all the rest, instead of being, so far as 
might be, eaten by the priests, was carried. 
without the camp into the desert, and there 
given to the flames. It is to the latter of these 
cases, probably, that reference is here specially 
made. The burning of the sacrificial animal 
is regarded as typical, and asthe Jewish priest 
had no right to follow the victim that had 
been offered for sin out into the desert, so 
Christ, having been rejected from the walls of 
Jerusalem (answering to the ancient encamp- 
ment), and having there died as a sin offering, 
those who still abide in the tabernacle, whostill 
adhere to Judaism, have nothing to do with 
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12 Wherefore Jesus also, that. he might sanctify the | 


people with his own blood, suffered without the gate. 


12 the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 
sanctify the people through his own blood, suffered 


13 Let us go forth therefore unto him without the | 13 without the gate. Let us therefore go forth unto 


camp, bearing his reproach. 

14 For here have we no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come. 

15 By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving 
thanks to his name. 


14 him without the camp, bearing his reproach. For 
we have not here an abiding city, but we seek a‘ter 
15 the city which is tocome. Through him 1! then let us 
offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is, the fruit of lips which make confession to his 


1 Some aucient authorities omit then. 


him, and no participation in him. As the 
priest who remained in the temple had no 
right to follow the victim without the pale of 
the encampment, and there feast on its flesh, 
30 those who abide in Judaism, and who thus 
sanction and ratify the sentence of condemna- 
tion and anathema which expelled Christ from 
the city and made him a sin offering, have no 
privilege to follow him forth and partake the 
life-giving banquet of his flesh. Their adher- 
ence to Judaism cuts them off from this right. 
The propriety of the author’s comparison may 
be eusily traced. The blood borne by the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies symbolizes 
the high-priestly blood which Christ bears 
into the heavenly sanctuary ; while the slaugh- 
ter of the victim in the outer court, its being 
offered on the altar, and the final burning of 
the carcass beyond the precincts of the camp, 
all find their concentrated representation in 
the one offering on Golgotha. The richness of 
the antitype enables it to gather and express 
in itself the fullness of various types. 

12. Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people with (dy) his 
own blood, sufiered without the gate. 
The ‘ wherefore’ is, of course, not to be taken 
as if Jesus suffered in this way in order to 
conform to this symbol. In fact, the symbol 
was pre-adapted to the great fact which it was 
toillustrate. The ‘wherefore’ is really logical | 
and elliptical, and is equivalent, perhaps, to 
this; ‘‘for which reason we may find in this a 
parallel to the case of our Lord,” etc. As the 
sin offering of the day of atonement was 
finally carried without the camp to be burned, 
so Jesus suffered without the gate of the city 
of Jerusalem, which answers to the ancient 
Jewish eneampment. And as that victim, in 
its sacrifice and burning, effected for the people 
a ceremonial cleansing, so the sacrificed body. 
and the sprinkled blood of Jesus secures for 
his people a real purification. 


13. Therefore—inasmuch as Jesus suffered 
without the gate, and inasmuch as we cannot 


share the rich benefits of his atoning death so 
long as we abide in the precincts of Judaism 
—let us go forth to him without the camp 
—let us quit the camp of Judaism, the service 
and the ritual by which so long as we abide 
we cannot share the benefits of his sacrifice, 
cannot feast upon that passover which has 
been slain for us, but which we continue to 
regard as an accursed thing; that camp, to 
remain in which is rejection of Christ, to go 
back to which is denial.of Christ, and to go 
forth from which brings us into participation 
and union with Christ. Bearing his re= 
proach—the reproach which we share in 
common with him, indignities heaped upon 
him, and which, borne by us, bring us into 
near relation to him. The reproach which we 
bear thus becomes his reproach. Of course, 
the reproach here has special reference to the 
reproaches and insults which they would sufter 
in turning their backs on Judaism. The writer 
thus turns back once more to that subject of 
which his mind and heart are full, the warn- 
ing of his brethren against relapsing into 
Judaism. With this the next sentence beau- 
tifully connects itself. 

14. For here have we—For we have not 
here an abiding city, but we seek after 
that which is to be. Why linger in the 
earthly Jerusalem? It is not our true and 
permanent residence. The Jerusalem which 
is above, which hath foundations, the city of 
the living God, the mother of us all—this is 
that which we seek, and the present Jerusa- 
lem, ther fore, shall not detain us. The lan- 
guage is, of course, symbolical. The earthly 
Jerusalem represents the Judaistic system, of 
which it had been so long the seat; the heavy- 
enly Jerusalem represents the freedom and 
spiritual blessings of the gospel. The capital 
of the Old Testament Theocracy is not the 
capital of that kingdom in which is our citi- 
zenship, and which is to remain unshaken, 

15. By him therefore—through him, then 
(with a special emphasis on him ; through him, 
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16 But to do good and to communicate forget not: 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 

17 Obey them that have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit yourselves: for thcy watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account, that they may do it with joy, 
and not with grief: for that is unprofitable fur you. 


16 name. But to do Se and to communicate forget 

not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
17 Obey them who have the rule over you, and submit 

to them: for they watch in behalf Of your souls, as 
Necy that shall give account; that they muy do this 
with joy, and not with 4 grief: tor this were unpro- ~ 
fitable for you. 


ey 


1 Gr. groaning. 


as the great sacrifice and High Priest of the 
New Covenant, not through the rites of Ju- 
daism—let us offer a sacrifice of praise to God 
‘continually,’ and not at distant intervals. 
‘A sacrifice of praise,’ spiritual, however, and 
not an animal sacrifice, like the thank- or 
praise-offerings (@vcia aivécews, Lev. 7: 12-15) 
of the Old Testament ritual. In the Psalms 
(16:17; 50:14) this praise- or thank-offering is 
the symbol of the gratitude of the heart and 
of the lips; and among the traditionary 
maxims of the synagogue (Delitzsch) is one 
that, ‘In future all other sacrifices cease; but 
the sacrifice of praise (the thank-offering) 
ceases not.’ 

The author explains this sacrifice of praise, 
this spiritual thank-offering—thatis, the fruit 
of lips which make confession (acknowledg- 
ment) of his name. Hosea 14: 2 probably 
suggests the language here used, ‘‘And we 
will render to him in return the fruit of our 
lips’”’ (Septuagint, nat avrarodécopev xdprov xeiAewy 
juav). The fruit of the lips means the words, 
which have their roots, so to speak, in the 
heart, which spring up and germinate in 
thoughts, as the branches, and burst forth 
through the lips in words, as the flowers and 
fruits. 

But along with our sacrifices of praise, the 
utterance of our lips, we must render other 
offerings also; namely, beneficence and liber- 
ality. 

16. But to do good, etc.—But doing good 
and communicating, forget not. ‘‘I will have 
mercy ;” that is, I desire the exercise of mercy, 
says God, ‘‘and not sacrifice.’’ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken and a contrite heart and 
penitent feelings, expressing themselves in 
acts of love and beneficence. For with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased. The 
blood of victims is valued by him only as an 
act of obedience and as a symbol; beneficence 
and mercy are intrinsically excellent, and 


always well pleasing. 
17. Obey them, etc. — Vield obedience to 


those who lead you, and be submissive (sub- 
mit) to them. The rulers of the church or 
churches addressed probably stood firm in the 
faith, and very possibly deplored the symptoms 
of half-heartedness and apostasy which dis- 
closed themselves in their brethren. It is not, 
however, necessary to assume anything in 
regard to the character of these particular 
spiritual leaders. Submission to spiritual as 
to temporal authority; respect and deference 
to age and authority—were the general duties 
enjoined on the New Testament churches; 
and the present injunction may only be in the 
spirit of that general obligation. They were 
exhorted to obey (meiOeo@e), and to concede, 
yield to them, even when their requirements 
may cross their own views or feelings. For 
they (‘they ’—emphatic, avroc—they are the 
ones who, they as a class; thus not designat- 
ing so much the character of the individual 
leaders, but the obligations and functions of 
the office) watch—exercise sleepless vigilance 
(aypumvovc.)—for (on behalf of) your souls— 
for their well being and salvation; as hav- 
ung to render in an account. The classical 
phrase (Adyov axododvar), to render a reason, or 
render an account of one’s opinions or one’s 
conduct. When the Great Shepherd shall ap- 
pear, these under shepherds will be expected 
and required to render to him an account ot 
the flock committed to their charge. 

That they may do it, etc.—In 4rder that 
with joy they may do this and not grieving. 
This ‘in order that’ assigns a motive for their 
obedience; namely, that they may (not, render 
their account, but) exercise their watchful care 
—for to this the ‘do this’ refers; ‘with joy’— 
that is, in view of the success of their min- 
istry, and not sighing over its unfruitfulness. 
Disobedience and refractoriness on the part of 
the church, would tend to frustrate all the 
faithful labors and watchcare of their spiritual 
overseers. For this is unprofitable for you— 
that is, changing the negative into the vositive 
idea; injurious. productive of evil. The ex- 
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18 Pray for us: for we trust we have a good con-/ 18 


science, in all things willing tu live honestly. 

19 But 1 beseech you the rather to do this, that I may 
be restored to you the sooner. 

20 Now the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 


1 Or, by. 


pression is a litotes, designedly saying less than 
is meant. 

18. Pray for us. Whether the author here 
uses the plural for the singular (Bleek, Line- 
mann, etc.), or includes with himself his fellow 
laborers among the Hebrew Christians, it is 
not easy to decide. Perhaps the latter is more 
probable. For we trust we have a good 
conscience. On this ground he can confi- 
dently ask for their prayers; as, knowing 
that they have honest and upright purposes 
in the sight of God, they furnish the moral 
conditions required for hoping for the divine 
blessing, and under which the prayers of the 
saints for them n.ay prove effectual. A hyp- 
ocrite cannot otherwise than hypocritically 
ask others to pray for him. The ‘trusting’ 
that we have a good conscience is the lan- 
guage of that proper self-distrust, which, 
aware of the deceitfulness of the heart, will 
not take its own moral consciousness as final 
and positive proof of rectitude. ‘We trust 
we have a good conscience.’ God may judge 
us more deeply and correctly. In all things 
willing (wishing) to live honestly (conduct 
ourselves honorably). The natural emphasis 
on ‘wishing’ (@éAovres) implies a certain modest 
spirit of self-defense, as if he and his fellow- 
laborers had to encounter suspicion and _ re- 
proach on the part of the Hebrew churches. 
“We trust,’ says he, ‘we have a good con- 
science ’—it is our wish in all things to deport 
ourselves honorably. Imperfect as may be 
our action, we have, at least, upright and 
honorable aims. The specific idea may be 
that they have no desire to trample on Jewish 
prejudices, to break away from Jewish re- 
straints, but to proceed in all things, as be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, with caution and 
due consideration. 

19. But I beseech you the rather (the 
more abundantly —more earnestly) to do 
this ; namely, to pray for us; and, more es- 
pecially, of course, for me—that I may be 
the more quickly restored to you. From 
this some have inferred that the author was 


Pray for us: for we are persuaded that we havea 

conscience, desiring to live honourably in all 
19 things. And I exhort you the more exceedingly to 
do this, that I may be restored to you the sooner. 


20 Now the God of peace, who brought again from 
the dead the great shepherd of the sheep ! with the 
Gr. in. 


now in prison, though by no means with cer- 
tainty. Innumerable other hindrances be- 
sides this may have demanded their prayers; 
and were he in prison, we might naturally 
expect (though this, also, in the great brey- 
ity of personal reference, is by no means 
certain) that he would be more explicit 
regarding it. The most which we can infer 
with confidence, is that the writer has stood in 
important, and still stood in kindly relations, 
to the church or churches addressed; that 
he was consciously a person of consideration 
among them, and was either expecting or ex- 
pected to rejoin them at some distant period. 
On the whole, the allusion is too slight and 
vague to furnish any satisfactory clue, either 
to the authcr or to the recipients of the 
Epistle. 

20, 21. A beautiful and magnincent form 
of benediction: one whose exceeding solemnity 
might suggest the idea that the author regarded 
himself as near his departure from earth. 

Now (and may) the God of peace—appro- 
priately so designated with reference to his 
desire that they may be delivered from the 
turmoil and conflicts of false doctrine, and be 
established in the calm and peaceful faith and 
doctrines of the gospel—who brought again 
(back) from the dead the Great Shepherd 
of the sheep, and as he thus dissolved the 
bands of death to bring up the Great Shepherd 
and restore him to his church, can rend asun- 
der any bands which hold the under shepherds 
away from their folds. (1) Here only in the 
Epistle the writer alludes te the resurrection 
of the Lord. Elsewhere his view has alter- 
nated between his humiliation in the flesh, and 
atoning sacrifice on.the cross, and his heavenly 
exaltation and high priesthood in the upper 
sanctuary. Here the fact of the resurrection 
comes in naturally and beautifully between 
these two, and completes the recognition in 
the Epistle of all the grand epochs or periods 
in the Redeemer’s life; his pre-existent, eter- 
nal Sonship, his creative agency, his incarna- 
tion, his suffering life, his death, his resurrec- 


Cu. XIUL). 


21 Make you periect in every good work to do his 
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blood of an eternal covenant, even our Lord Jesus, 


will, working in you that which is well plezsing in his | 21 make you perfect in every good 1thing to do his 
) 


sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
and ever. Amen, 


rever 


22 And I beseech you, brethren, suffer the word of | 
exhortation: for 1 have written a letter unto you in | 22 


few words. 


will, working in 2us that which is well-pleasing in 
his sight through Jesus Christ; to whom be the 
glory ‘for ever und ever, Amen. 

But J exhort you, brethren, bear with the word of 
exhortation: for I’ have written unto you in few 


1 Many ancient authorities read work...... 2 Many ancient authorities read you...... 3 Gr. unto the ages of the ages. 


tion and ascension (for really both of these are 
contained in the bringing back, aveyaydév), and 
his glorification. (2) The expression here may 
perhaps be referred back to Isa. 63: 11: 
“Where is he who brought up out of the sea 
the shepherd of the sheep?’’ (Septuagint, 
Tov 6 avaBiBaoas éx THs Garagons Tov womméva TOY mpoBa- 
tov.) As Moses, then, theshepherd of the flock 
of Israel, was brought up out of the Red Sea, 
so Christ, the Great Shepherd, is brought up 
out from the dead. (8) The clause also reminds 
the readers of the one Shepherd, from whose 
fold they are not to stray. 

Through (in) the blood of the (an) ever= 
lasting covenant. Whether this is depend- 
ent on the participle ‘brought back’ (avayayév), 
or the adjective ‘ great’ (uéyas),and thus whether 
it declares that Christ was brought back in the 


. blood, ete., or isa Great Shepherd in the blood, 


is a point on which expositors are divided. 
Each is grammatically possible, and each is 
unexceptionable in sense. It was ‘in’ (here 
equivalent to, by virtue of, so better than 
‘with,’ Calvin, Bleek, etc., ‘in’ as denoting 
accompaniment), the blood of an eternal cove- 
nant, that Christ became a spiritual Head and 
and the Shepherd of his people: it was in vir- 
tue of that same blood that God brought him 
back from among the dead. I scarcely see a 
ground of deciding between them. Our Lord 
J esus—Jesus is his name as dying, or asascend- 
ing and rejoicing. The one is the designation 
of affection, the other of reverence. The one 
points to his love in dying for his people, the 
other to his power to protect and glorify them. 

Make you perfect! in every good work, 
in order that ye may do his will. The doing 
of God’s will is dependent on his fashioning 
and perfecting them in every good work. God 
works in advance of man. As he chooses his 
people before they choose him, so he must 
work in them the work of faith with power, 
before they will work to do his will. Work- 
ing (accomplishing) in you that which is 
well pleasing in his sight through Jesus 


Christ—transforming your natures, bestowing 
on you those gifts of his grace which work 
renovation in your hearts, and this through 
Jesus Christ, through whom all spiritual influ- 
ences are bestowed, and all sanctifying work 
wrought. 

To whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. To whom; namely, to Christ the 
subject immediately preceding; or to God the 
principal subject of the entire period? Either 
reference is grammatical, either would be in 
accordance with the doctrine of the Epistle, as 
of the entire New Testament. ‘‘To him who 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood.’’ The sentence, however, is cer- 
tainly better rounded and more complete 
in its rhetorical structure if the thought re- 
turns at the close to its original starting point, 
and if making a somewhat fuller pause after 
Christ, we refer the ‘to whom,’ back to ‘God.’ 

(8) Final injunctions, personal references 
and salutations. (22-25.) 

22. And I beseech you, brethren, suffer 
(bear with) the word of exhortation. This is 
the second instance (see ver. 19) of the author’s 
use of the first person singular in the entire 
Epistle. This is so totally at variance with the 
universal character of the acknowledged Paul- 
ine epistles, that of itself it goes far to decide 
against the Pauline authorship of this. It is 
difficult to conceive how that full, overflowing, 
impetuous nature, everywhere else breathing 
out so lavishly and warmly its individual feel- 
ings and sentiments, could here have put upon 
them so strict a rein. The reference here is 
undoubtedly, not merely to the more strictly 
hortatory parts of the Epistle, but to the entire 
discussion, which is itself one grand exhorta- 
tion. The Epistle has a strictly practical pur- 
pose throughout. Its argument is closely 
interwoven with its admonitions, and all alike 
are intended to rescue its readers from im- 
pending apostasy. For the phrase ‘word of 
exhortation,’ see Acts 18:15. For I have 
written—for also with brevity have I writ- 


1 Karaprigw to frame, construct, fit, fashion. 
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23 Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty ; with whom, if he come shortly, I will see you. 

24 Salute all them that have the rule over you, and 
all the saints. They of Italy salute you. 

25 Grace be with you all. Amen. 


q Written to the Hebrews frum Italy by Timothy. 


23 words. Know ye that our brother Timothy hath 
been set at liberty; with whom, if he come shortly, 
I will see you. . 

Salute all them who have the rule over you, and 
all the saints. 1They of Italy salute you. 

Grace be with you all, Amen. 


24 


25 


1 Or, The brethren from. 


ten to you. ‘For also’ (xai yép) designating 
here perhaps an additional reason, besides the 
weighty intrinsic considerations, why they 
should favorably receive his Epistle. ‘' Much 
as I had to say I have written with ail possible 
brevity ; I have condensed my matter, in order 
not to be burdensome, into the smallest possi- 
ble compass.’’ None can read this~Epistle 
carefully without being sensible of the entire 
justness of this statement. Considering the 
number and magnitude of the topics treated, 
it is a marvel of brevity and condensation. 
This of itself, placed alongside of the diffusive- 
ness of the post-apostolic writers, indicates the 
inspiration of the Epistle. Nothing can exceed 
its pregnant and most suggestive conciseness. 
Every clause migkt be expanded into a chap- 
ter, every chapter into a volume. 

23. Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is (hath been) set at liberty. Some, instead 
of ‘know,’ render as indicative, ‘ye know,’ 
but probably incorrectly. De Wette urges 
that if it were imperative, the author, wishing 
to give information, would have been more 
explicit; but this is pure conjecture. He 
might only wish to say exactly this, assum- 
ing that what else might appertain to the 
matter was either already known, or soon 
would be, as he anticipates a speedy visit to 
them, both of Timothy and himself. ‘Hath 
been set at liberty.’ From this we may infer 
that Timothy had been probably imprisoned, 
though of this we elsewhere know nothing. 
If this imprisonment was at Rome, then the 
writer of this could scarcely be at Rome, un- 
less we take the ‘if he come quickly,’ of Tim- 
othy’s coming to them (which, indeed, I think 
very possible) rather than of his coming to 
him. It would seem to mark an epoch in the 
life of Timothy later than any of Paul’s epis- 
tles, and therefore, I think, after the death of 
the great apostle. If, as Alford supposes, the 
Epistle wassent to Jewish Christians in Rome, 
then Timothy could not have been imprisoned 
there. 

Some render, instead of ‘set at liberty’ 


Luke uses the word (Acts 13:3; 15:30), of official 
sending forth—that is, either with this letter 
to you, or elsewhere; and in accordance 
with this supposition is the traditionary sub- 
scription of the letter, ‘‘ Written to the He- 
brews from Italy through Timothy.’ As the 
word will bear this meaning, then, on the 
supposition that Timothy had not been im- 
prisoned, and that he had now gone as the 
bearer of this Epistle, the word would be its 
own interpreter, and nothing more would be 
needed. If Timothy was sent in any other 
direction, something would seem necessary to 
be added, in order to make its import clear. 
Under these circumstances, while ‘set at 
liberty’ is the more natural rendering, yet 
it seems impossible to arrive at any certain 
conclusion. That, however, Timothy could 
not have been now sent with this Epistle to 
them, seems to follow from the next. With 
whom, if he come shortly (quickly), 1 
will see you. This certainly would seem 
unnatural, though not impossible, to be said, 
in case Timothy was now gone on a mission to 
the churches with this Epistle. It therefore 
much more probably refers to an imprison- 
ment from which Timothy had now been re- 
leased, and in consequence of which, coming 
to the writer, they were together to visit these 
Christians. I think, therefore, that the evi- 
dence, slight as it is, tends to show that the 
Epistle is post-Pauline. Nothing more, how- 
ever, and not even that can with certainty be 
drawn from it. The ‘if he shall come very 
quickly,’ is, probably, ‘if he come to me,’ 
and not, ‘if he come to you’; and yet this 
latter is very possible. But in either case, 
how the speediness of Timothy’s coming was 
to affect the movements of the author, remains 
entirely in the dark. 

24. Salute all them that have the rule 
over (lead of) you, and all the saints— 
alike officers of the church and private breth- 
ren; the whole body of Christians with whom 
they might stand in any connection. They 
of (from) Italy salute you. This phrase 


(amodcdvpévov), ‘sent away,’ ‘despatched ’—as| again fails to give any decisive clue to the 


_ the Epistle. 
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locality either of the writer or receivers of 
The phrase ‘those from Italy’ 
(oi awd rhs "Iradcas) Most naturally denotes those 
who belong to a certain place or country, but 
are now distant from it, as ‘‘the Jews from 
Asia’? —oi awd THs ‘Agias “Iovdaioe (Acts 21: 27)— 
namely, the Jews who belonged to, and came 
from, Asia. It may, however, be equivalent 


to ‘those who belong to Italy’ (oi é« rijs "Iradias) | 


and dwell there; as Acts 17: 12, ‘‘those of 
Thessalonica’’ (oi awd ris Oeccadovixns). Thus, 
then, here the phrase would most naturally 
mean, judged simply by itself, ‘those from 


Italy,’ who are in another country; and this | 


would mark the locality of the writer as out 
of Italy, and the probable destination of the 
Epistle as to Italian Christians, to whom their 
distant countrymen send greeting. But it 
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may also denote those that belong to Italy 
and dwell there; and thus mark the writer as 
now dwelling in Rome, or some other part of 
Italy, and sending their greetings to churches 
elsewhere. Thus the utmost that it certainly 
proves is that either the writer of the Epistle 
was in Italy, or its recipients were; and judg- 
ing the phrase simply by itself, the latter 
would be the more probable; but if it could 
be made out with any certainty that it was 
addressed to Christians in Palestine or else- 
where, then it would be pretty clear that the 
Epistle originated in Italy. This is made 
much more probable by the fact that the 
Epistle was so long unknown to the Western 
churches, which seems inexplicable if it had 
been originally addressed to Roman or Italian 
Jewish Christians. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


CDs AL Le ali 
A. C. Kenprick, D. D. 


] FRAGMEnTARILY and diversely * God, having of old spoken unto our fathers 
2 in the prophets, hath in the close of these days spoken unto us in his Son,? whom 
3 he hath appointed inheritor of all things: by whom also he made the worlds ;* who, 
being the effuigence of his glory, and'the express image of his substance, and 
sustaining all things with the mandate of his power, after making a cleansing of 
4 sins, took his seat at the right hand of Majesty in the lofty ‘ [heavens], becom- 
ing* so much superior to the angels, as he hath inherited a name transcending 
5 theirs. For unto which of the angels said he at any time, 
Thou art my Son; 
To day have I begotten thee? 
and again, 
I will be to him a Father, 
2 And he shall be to me a Son? 
6 And when he shall bring back into the inhabited world the Firstborn, he 
7 saith,® And let all the angels of God worship him. And while in respect to the 
angels he saith, 
Who maketh his angels (messengers) winds, 
And his ministers a flame of fire: 
8 [He saith] in respect to the Son, 
Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever ; 
The sceptre of rectitude is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
9 Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; 
Therefore, O God, thy God" hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 


10 And, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundations of the earth, 


And the works of thine hands are the heavens. 


1 Fragmentarily, as to substance: diversely, 
asto mode. Or, in many portions and many 
modes. 

2 Greek, ‘Ev Yio. The absence of the article 
emphasizing the character. 

3 Or, ages. 

4 Ev ivmdois belongs in construction to éxdéicer, 

5 Devéuevos, not, being made. as Common Ver- 


sion, nor, having become, as Revised Version, | 


nor. having proved himself, as Farrar: but 


becoming (the simplest and most natural ren- 
dering of the participle); 7. ¢., thus in his 
outward exaltation reaching the position that 
corresponded with his measureless intrinsic 
dignity. He thus became outwardly and 
entirely what he was already in his essential 
nature. 

¢ Proleptic, equivalent to, will say. 

7Or, God, thy God, 
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11 They shall perish, but thou continuest : 
And they all as a garment will grow old; 
And as a vesture shalt thou roll them up, 
And they shall be changed.' 
12 But thou art the same, 
And thy years shall aot fail. 
13 And in respect to which of the angels hath he said at any time, 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I shall make thine enemies thy footstool ?? 
14 Are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to render service for the sake of 
them that are to inherit salvation ? 


2 For this cause we ought the more earnestly to give heed to the things which 
2 have been heard,’ lest, perchance, we drift away from them. For if the word 
which was spoken through angels proved stedfast, and every transgression and 
3 neglect received a rightful recompense, how shall we escape after neglecting so 
great a salvation? which having at the beginning been spoken through the 
4 Lord, was by them that heard him confirmed unto us, God bearing them joint 
attestation alike with signs, and portents, and various acts ef power, and im- 
partings of the Holy Spirit, according to his will. 
5 For not unto angels did he put in subjection the coming world concerning 
6 which we are speaking. But one in a certain place testified, saying, 
What is a man that thou art mindful of him ; 
Or a son of man that thou regardest him ? 
2 Thou didst lower him some little below the angels; 
With glory and honor didst thou crown him ; 
[Thou didst set him over the works of thy hands ;] 
8 Thou didst subject all things beneath his feet. 
For in subjecting to him all things, he left nothing unsubjected to him. But 
9 as it is, we do not yet see all things subjected to him. But him who hath been 
for some little made lower than the angels, even Jesus, we behold, because of 
his suffering of death crowned with glory and honor, that, by the grace of God, 
10 he might, on behalf of every man,‘ taste of death. For it was befitting him, 
because of whom are all things, and through whom are all things to render, as 


1 So Tischendorf, Ed. 8. Westcott and Hort, 4 Pregnant construction apparently equiva- 
after 8 A B read, ‘‘As a garment, and they | lent to, that the death which he had tasted 
shall be changed.” Or, ‘‘ Asa garment nlso| might be for the benefit of every man—that 
shall they be changed.’’ The reading would | is, of universal humanity. Sosomewhatsimi- 
seem to be from some MS. error. larly 1 Peter 4: 6. ‘‘The gospel was preached 

2 Literally, The footstool of thy feet. to the dead, that they might be judged, in- 

*Tois dxovobeiot, literally, the things which | deed,” equivalent to, “although they had been 


were heard, answering to, oi Aadndévres, which | judged, etc., they might live, etc.”’ 
were spoken, 
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one bringing many sons unto glory, the Leader of their salvation pertect through 
11 sufferings. For both he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all 
12 from One :' for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, 
. I will announce thy name unto my brethren ; 
In the midst of the congregation I will sing praise to thee. 
And again, 
I will put my trust in him: 
13 And again, 
Behold, I and the children that God gave to me. 
14 Since therefore the children have shared in blood and flesh, he himself also 
similarly took part in the same; that through death he may destroy him that 
15 hath the dominion of death, that is, the devil; and may deliver those who 
16 through fear of death are, through all their lifetime, subjects of bondage. For 
it is not, in sooth,’ angels of whom he cometh to the rescue, but he rescueth the 
17 seed of Abraham. Whence it behooved him to be in all things assimilated to 
his brethren, that he may prove himself merciful and a faithful high priest in 
18 things relating to God, to make expiation for the sins of the people. For 
wherein he hath himself suffered being tempted,’ he is able to succor them 
that are tempted. 


3 Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling, contemplate the 
2 apostle and high priest of our confession, Jesus, as one who was faithful to him 
3 that made him,‘ as was also Moses in all His house. For he hath been deemed 
worthy of more glory than Moses, by how much more honor than the house 
4 hath he who established it. For every house is established by some one ; ° but 
5 he who established all things is God. And Moses, indeed, was faithful in all 
His house as a servant, for a testimony to thst which was hereafter to be 
6 spoken; but Christ as a Son over His house; whose house are we, if we hold 
fast unto the end our confidence, and the glorying of our hope. 
7 Wherefore, according as saith the Holy Spirit, 
8 To-day, if ye shall hear his voice, 
Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation ; 
In the day of the temptation in the wilderness: 


9 Where your fathers tempted me in making proof of me, 
And saw my works during forty years: 
10 Wherefore I was angry with this generation ; 


6. It refers, doubtless, either to his human 
birth or his mediatorial exaltation. 

5 Has some subordinate and earthly founder, 
while the universal and supreme founder is 
God, to whom all are responsible, alike Moses 
and Jesus. 


1¢QOne,’ that is, Father. 

2Ay mov, a light and often slightly ironical 
particle of affirmation, ‘‘ You know doubt- 
less,’ *‘ you know I suppose,”’ ‘in sooth.” 

3Or, wherein he hath suffered by being him- 
self tempted. 

4Or, appointed him. Compare 1 Sam. 12: 


Pe 
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And I said, ‘Chey always go astray in ee heatt 
But they did not know my ways: 
11. —- So that I swore in my wrath, 
They shall not enter into my rest. 
12 Look to it, brethren, lest in any of you there shall be an evil heart of unbelief 
13 in falling away from the Living God. But exhort one another, day by day, so 
long as it is still called ‘to-day,’ that of you there be no one hardened by 
14 the deceitfulness of sin. For we have become participants of Christ, provided 
15 that we hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto the end. In its 
being said, 
To-day if ye shall hear his voice, 
Harden not your hearts as in the provocation.— 
16 For who,? when they heard, provoked him? Nay, did not all they that came 
17 out of Egypt through Moses? And with whom was he angry during forty 
years? Was it not with them that sinned? And their carcasses fell in the 
18 wilderness!) And to whom did he sware that they should not enter into his 
19 rest, but to them that disobeyed him? And we see that ik were not able to 
enter in because of unbelief !— 


4 Let us fear, therefore, lest haply, though there remaineth a promise of 
2 entering into his rest, any of you may seem to have come short of it. For we 
have, indeed, received the glad message just as did also they; but the word of 
their hearing did not profit them, not having united itself by faith with them * 
3 that heard it. For we enter into his rest as those who have believed ; accord- 
ing as he hath said,* 
So that I sware in my wrath, 
They shall not enter into my rest ; 
And this, indeed, his® works having been accomplished [and thus his rest 
4 established] from the foundation of the world. For he hath said m a certain 
place concerning the seventh day thus, And God rested in the seventh day 
5 from all his works. And in this place again {he hath said], They shall not 
6 enter into my rest. Since therefore it remaineth * that some may enter into 
it, and they who formerly had the glad message did not enter in because of 


1Or, so long as the ‘‘to-day”’ is still called 
fin your ears]. 

?For who, ete. Abrupt break in the pre- 
ceding thought and construction, iu order to 
sharpen the appeal he is about to make by 
reminding them who they were that thus 
sinned and perished. 

2Or, not having united itself with faith in 
them, etc. Or, not being 
united by faith with them that heard. as. per- 


ovyKekepaoKevous, 


haps, with Caleb and Joshua. 
exceedingly harsh. 

4The quotation seems made to prove by the 
fact that some are now excluded from it, that 
the rest did actually exist asa possibility for 
some, 

_§ ‘His’: the article being here, I think, as 
often in Greek, equivalent to the pronoun. 

°*Remaineth’; as a logical conclusion from 
the language. 


But the idea is 
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7 disobedience, he again fixeth a certain day ; namely, ‘ To-day ;’ saying in David 
so long a time afterward (as hath been said before), 
To-day, if ye shall hear his voice, 
Harden not your hearts. 
8 For if Joshua had brought them to their rest, he would not after this be 
9 speaking of another day. So then there remaineth a sabbatic rest for the people 
20 of God. For he who hath ' entered into His rest hath also himself rested from 
his works even as God did from his own. 
11. Let us be earnest, therefore, to enter into that rest, in order that none may ‘fall 
12 after the same example of disobedience. For the word of God is living and 
effective, and sharper than a two-edged sword, and penetrating even to the 
severing of soul and spirit—both joints and marrow—and sits in judgment on 
13 the reflections and thoughts of the heart. And there is no created thing tha. 
is not manifest in his presence; but all things are naked and laid bare to His 
eyes with whom is our account. 
14 Having, therefore, a Great High Priest who hath passed through the heavens, 
15 Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our confession. For we have not an high 
priest who cannot sympathize with our infirmities, but who hath been. tried in all 
16 respects like as we are, apart from sin. Let us approach, therefore, with boldness 
~to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace for seasonahle 
succor. 


5 For every high priest, being taken from among men, is constituted in behalf 
of men in things relating to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for 
2 sins; being able to deal tenderly with the ignorant and erring, since he is him- 
3 self also encompassed with infirmity, and because of it is bound, as for the 
4 people, so also for himself, to bring offerings for sins. And not unto himself 
doth any one take the honor, but being called of God, even as was Aaron. 
5 So also Christ did not glorify himself to be made a high priest; but he [glori- 
fied him] who said unto him, 
Thou art my Son, 
To day have I begotten thee ; 
6 even as he also saith in another place, 
Thou art a priest forever, 
After the order of Melchisedec. 
7 Who, in the days of his flesh,’ offering up* entreaties and supplications, with 


lKarénavoev, If we refer this to Christ we{ *Affirmation, by a striking example (the 
should give to the aorist its stricter rendering, agony of Gethsemane), of the first essential 
‘‘ He who rested,”’ ‘‘rested also himself:”’ but | priestly quality, his humanity (AauBavéduevos ek 
if, as is more natural, to the believer, we ren- | dvépérwv). 
der more idomatically ‘‘he who hath en-} ©?‘ Offering up’: on a single occasion (apooevev- 
tered.” ‘‘hath himself rested.” xaos, aorist participle); namely, in the Garaen, 
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strong outcry and tears, to him who was able to save him from death, and bitte 
8 hearkened to from his filial piety, although he was a Son, learned from that 
9 which he suffered obedience; and being perfected, became to all who prove 
10 obedient to him the author of an eternal salvation, being saluted by God as 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
11 Concerning which matter’ our discourse is long and hard of explanation, 
12 since ye have become dull in your hearing. For when, on account of the time, 
ye ought to be teachers, ye again have need that one teach you” the rudi 
mentary principles of the oracles of God, and have come to have need of milk, 
13 and not of solid food. For every one who partaketh milk is without experience 
14 in the doctrine of righteousness:* for he is an infant. But solid food is for 
the mature, who, on account of habit, have their perceptions disciplined for the 
discriminating of good and evil. 


6 Wherefore passing from the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 

hasten on to maturity, not laying again a foundation of repentance from dead 

2 works and faith toward God, of a teaching of baptisms and laying on of 

3 hands, and of resurrection of the dead and an eternal judgment. And this will 

4 we do, provided that God permit. For as to those who have been once for all 

enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift and been made partakers of 

5 the Holy Spirit, and tasted an excellent word * of God, and the powers of the 

6 Coming World, and have fallen away, it is impossible to renew them again to 

repentance, sirce they re-crucify for themselves the Son of God, and put him to 

7 an open shame. For land that hath drunk the rain that cometh frequently 

upon it, and bringeth forth herbage suitable for those for whose sake it is being 

8 cultivated, partaketh in a blessing from God; but when it beareth thorns and 
briars, it is rejected ° and nigh unto a curse; of which the end is for burning. 

9 But we are persuaded of the better alternative concerning you, beloved, and 

10 things akin to salvation, although we are thus speaking. For God is not 

unrighteous to prove forgetful of your work, and the love which ye exhibited 

11 toward his name in that ye ministered to the saints, and still minister. But we 

desire that each of you display the same zeal for the full perfection of his hope 

12 unto the end, that ye may not prove sluggish, but imitators of them who 

13 through faith and patient endurance inherit the promises. For God, in making 

promise to Abraham, since he could swear by none greater, sware by himself, 

i4 saying, ‘Assuredly, blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply 

15 thee’: and thus by patient endurance he obtained the promise. For men 


1 Kither Christ’s priesthood, or specially his 
Melchisedec priesthood I think the former. | ‘**Piua,, utterance, ordinance; not ddyos, word 
Certainly not Melchisedec himself. as properly vehicle of thought, speech. 

2Or, that we teach you what are (riva for | 5Tixrovaa, addxinos, disapproved, discarded ; 
Oey | the figure is that of life and responsibility. 


8Or, in a discourse of righteousness. 
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19 


20 


indeed swear by the greater, and to them in every dispute a confirmatory limit 
is the oath. In respect of which God, wishing to display more abundantly to 
the heirs of the promise the unchangeableness of his counsel, interposed with 
an oath; that by two unchangeable thinys in which it is impossible that God 
should prove false, we may have strong encouragement, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope that lies before us, which, as an anchor of the soul, 
we have both sure and stedfast, and entering to the region within the veil, 
where, as Forerunner on our behalf, Jesus entered, BECOMING, AFTER THE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDEC, A HIGH PRIEST FOREVER.! 


For this Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the Most High God, who met 
Abraham as he was returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed 
him ; to whom also Abraham opportioned a tithe of all; being first by interpre- 
tation King of Righteousness, and then also King of Salem, which is, King of 
Peace; without father, without mother, without record of descent, having neither 
beginning of days, nor end of life, remaineth a priest in perpetuity. 

And observe how great is this man to whom also Abraham gave a tithe of 
his choicest spoils—the patriarch. And while they who of the sons of Levi 


_.receive the priesthood, have a command, according to the law, to tithe the 


people—that is, their brethren, and that though they have issued from the loins 
of Abraham—he who docs not derive his descent from them has tithed Abraham, 
and hath blessed the man who had the promises. And beyond all contradiction 
the less is blessed by the greater. And here, indeed, dying men receive tithes ; 
but there, he of whom it is testified that he liveth. And, as one might say, 
through Abraham aiso Levi, who receiveth tithes, has been tithed; for he was 
still in the loins of his father when Melchisedec met him. 

If indeed, therefore, accomplishment was? through the Levitical priesthood 
(for on its basis the people have had their legislation) what need was’ there that 
after the order of Melchisedec a different priest should arise, and not be called 
after the order of Aaron? For the priesthood being transferred, there becometh 
also of necessity a transference of the law; [but it has been transferred]; for 
he of whom these things are said, is member of another tribe, from which none 
hath given attendance at the altar. For it is conspicuously evident that our 
Lord hath arisen out of Judah, in respect to which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priests. And [the transfer] is still more abundantly evident if 
[equivalent to, in that], after the likeness of Melchisedec, there ariseth a differ- 
ent priest, who is made not after the law of a fleshly commandment, but after 
the power of an indissoluble lite. (For it is testified, 


1 As the author enters more fully on the subject of the priesthood, he repeats formally and 
solemnly its three grand features: After the order of Melchisedec—high priest—forever. 


2 Or, were—were there 
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See ee gaa 
Thou art a Priest forever, 
After the order of Melchisedec)— 
18 For there follows a disannulling of the preceding commandment because of 
19 its impotence and unprofitableness—(for the law brought nothing to perfection) 
—and the introduction in its stead of a better hope by which we draw near 
to God. 
20 And inasmuch as tt is not without the swearing of an oath—for they indeed 
21 have been made priests without an oath; but he with an oath through him 
that saith in respect of him, 
The Lord sware and will not repent, 
22 Thou art a priest for-ever ;— 
23 by so much also hath Jesus become the surety of a better covenant. And they, 
indeed, have in numbers been made priests because of their being hindered by 
24 death from abiding [in the priesthood]; but he, because of his continuing for- 
25 ever, hath his priesthood untransmissible: whence also he is able to save unto 
ccmpleteness' those who come to God through him, since he always liveth to 
make intercession on their behalf. 
26 For such a High Priest was [also] befitting us—holy, innocent. undefiled, 
27 being separated from sinners, and become higher than the heavens! who hath 
not necessity day by day, as those high priests, previously, on behalf of their 
own sins, to offer sacrifices, then for those of the people; for this he did once 
28 for all in offering up himself. For the law constitutes men high priests, having 
infirmity: but the word of the oath, which succeedeth to the law, the Son, who 
is perfected for evermore. 


8 And asa chief point in the things which we are saying.? we have such an 
High Priest, who took his seat at the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the 
2 heavens, as minister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, which the 
3 Lord pitched, not man. For every high priest is appointed for offering both 
gifts and sacrifices: whence it is necessary that also this one have something 
4 which he may offer. For if, indeed,® he were on the earth he would not even be 
5 a priest, since there exist those who offer gifts according to the law, who‘ 
minister to a copy and shadow of the heavenly, according as Moses hath been 
divinely admonished when about to construct the tabernacle; for look, saith 
He, that thou make all things after the model which was shown to thee in 
6 the mount. But as it is, he hath obtained a more excellent ministry by how 
much also he is Mediator of a better covenant, that hath been enacted upon 
7 better promises. For if that first covenant had been faultless there would not 


1Eis 13 mavtedés, absolutely, completely, to per- | if indeed now, which seems less fitting to the 
fection. connection. 

2 Literally. which are being said. 4 Oirwes, such persons as. 

3 Ei uéy yép: other authorities read, «ci wév obv, 
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have been sought a place for a second. [But is not faultless.) For finding 
fault [with it], he saith to them:! 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
That I will accomplish over the house of Israel and the house of 
Judah a new covenant, 
Not according to the covenant which I made with their fathers, 
In the day that I took them by the hand to lead them forth out of the 
land of Egypt: 
Because they did not abide in my covenant, 
And I disregarded them, saith the Lord. 
Because this is the covenant which I will institute? with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord; 
Putting my laws into their understanding, 
Also upon their hearts will I inscribe them, 
And I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people: 
And they shall not teach each one his fellow-citizen, and each his 
brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: because all shall know me, from the least of them unto 
the greatest : 
Because I will be merciful to their iniquities, and of their sins I will 
make mention no more. 
In his saying “a new [covenant] ” he hath rendered antiquated the first; and 
that which is becoming antiquated and old is near to extinction. 


Now the first [covenant] had ordinances of worship, and its sanctuary 
belonging to this world. For a tabernacle was erected, the foremost one, in 
which was both the lampstand and the table, and the setting forth of the loaves 
[shew bread] ; which is called sanctuary [the Holy place]. And after the second 
veil, the tabernacle which is called Holy of holies ; having a golden censer, and 
the ark of the covenant overlaid all around with gold, wherein was a golden pot 
holding the manna, and the rod of Aaron that budded, and the tables of the 
covenant; and above it cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy seat; of 
which things we cannot now speak severally. 

And these things having been thus arranged, into the foremost tabernacle 
indeed, the priests enter*® continually, accomplishing their sacred services; but 
into the second one, once in the year the high priest alone, not without blood, 
which he offers for himself and the errors of the people: the Holy Spirit show- 


1Some texts read airovs, which requires| *Atadjcoua, [ will covenant, institute, accom- 


“finding fault with them’’; but the whole | plish. 
connection implies fault in the covenant, and| *Eioéaow, ‘enter continually’; historical pres- 


the 


cidedly preferable. 


reading avrois, attested by B, seems de-| ent; the author transports himself back into 
the time of the tabernacle and its service. 
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ing this, that the way into the holiest of all hath not yet been manifested, 

9 while the foremost tabernacle still hath position; which is a parable for the 
[then] present time, in accordance with which [parable] are offered both gifts 
and sacrifices that cannot render perfect in the conscience him who offereth 

10 service, [consisting] only in meats and drinks, and various immersions—fleshly 
ordinances imposed until the season of reformation. 

11 But Christ making his appearance, a High Priest of the good things that are 
to come, by' the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands— 

12 that is to say, not of this creation; and not through the blood of goats and 
heifers, but through his own blood, entered once for all into the holy place, 

13 procuring? [for us] an eternal redemption. For if the blood of goats and of 
bulls, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling them that are defiled, sanctifieth 

14 unto cleanness of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through an eternal spirit, offered himself blameless unto God, cleanse our con- 
science from dead works unto the serving of the living God. 

15 And for this cause he is Mediator of a new covenant, in order that by a 
death taking place for the redemption of the transgressions committed under 
the first covenant, they who have been called may receive the promise of the 

16 eternal inheritance. For where there is a testament,* there must be necessarily 

17 adduced the death of the testator. For a testament becometh valid in the case 
of the dead, since [look] whether it, perchance, hath any force while the 

18 testator liveth. Whence neither hath the first covenant been inaugurated with- 

19 out blood. For when every commandment had, according to the law, been 
spoken by Moses to all the people, taking the blood of the heifers and the 
goats with the water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the book 

20 itself and all the people, saying, This is the blood of the covenant which God 

21 commanded unto you. And the tabernacle too, and all the vessels of the 

22 service, he in like manner sprinkled with blood. And, as one may say, all 
things are, according to the law, sprinkled with blood, and apart from the 

23 shedding of blood there is no remission. It is necessary, therefore, that while 
the copies of the things in the heavens are cleansed with these, the heavenly 

24 things themselves be cleansed with better sacrifices than these. For into no 
material sanctuary did Christ enter, the antitype of the true, but into heaven 

25 itself, now to be manifested in the presence of God for us; and not that he may 
oftentimes make an offering of himself, even as the high priest entereth into the 


1‘ By’, that is, through, by means of. to that of testament, turning on the pivot of a 
* Ebpduevos, not, having procured, but procur-|common word (daéj«en), through a common 
sng, which he formally and fully accomplished | element of meaning (dispensation, arrange- 
by the actual entrance. ment), and related by a common demand for 
* Acabixn, a testamentary disposition, awill, a| a death, as seal of the covenant and condition 
covenant. The word here slips for a moment | of the testament. 
half insensibly from the meaning of covenant 
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26 holy place year by year with alien blood (since thus he must have necessarily 
suffered many times since the foundation of the world), but as it is,’ once for 
all, in the consummation of the ages he hath been manifested through his sacri- 

27 fice for the doing away of sin. And inasmuch as for men it is reserved once 

28 to die, and after this a judgment, so also Christ, being once for all offered to 
bear the sins of many, shall a second time, apart from sin, unto those who look 
for him, appear for salvation. 


10 =‘ For the law, having a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image 
of the things, can never with the same sacrifices year by year, which they offer 
2 in perpetuity, make perfect those that engage in them. Since then would they 
not have ceased to be offered, because that the worshipers, having once jor all 
3 been cleansed, would have no longer any consciousness of sins? But there is 
4 in them year by year a renewed remembrance of sins. For it is impossible that 
5 the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins. Wherefore as he entereth 
into the world, he saith, 
6 Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not ; 
But a body didst thou prepare for me; 
In holocausts and sin offerings thou didst not have pleasure. 
7 Then said I, Lo, I am come, 
(in the roll of the book it stands written concerning me),’ 
To do thy will, O God. 
8 Above while saying, Sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sin offerings 
thou wouldest not, nor didst have pleasure in (such as are offered according to 
9 the law), then hath he said, Lo, I am come to do thy will. He taketh away 
10 the first that he may establish the second. By which will we have been 
sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. 
11 And every priest, indeed, standeth ministering day by day, and offering many 
12 times the same sacrifices, such as never can take away sins. But this one, after 
offering one sacrifice for sins forever, took his seat* at the right hand of God, 
13 henceforth awaiting till his enemies be placed as a footstool of his feet. For 
14 by one offering he hath perfected forever them that are sanctified. 
15 And the Holy Spirit also testifieth for us. For after having said before, 
16 This is the covenant which I will establish with them 
In those days, saith the Lord ; 
Giving my laws upon their heart, 
ob pe a, eR aad PIN TS. SEAT a le PO es Bee see a 


Invi 8é, but as it is; doubtful, perhaps, | merely logical, inferring the singleness and 
whether this is the antithesis of iva moAAdxs | finality of his entrance from the fact that }t is 
spoogdépy, ver. 25 (érei eSet-Kdouov being then | the first and only one. 
thrown into parenthesis), or of wodddnus madeiv, 2 Or, zt 1s prescribed to me. 
ver. 26, which in that case is released from| *Or. took his seat forever. 

‘the parenthesis. In any case the éwei ee is 
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17... Even upon their understanding will I inscribe them, 
And of their sins and their iniquities I will no longer have remembrance. 
18 But where there is remission of these there is no longer an offering for sin. 
19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness for our entrance into the sanctuary in 
20 the blood of Jesus, by a way new and living, which he consecrated through 
21 the vail, that is to say, his flesh; and [having] a great priest over the house 
22 of God; let us approach unto him with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, 
23 having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience. And having our bodies 
washed with pure water, let us hold fast the confession of our hope unwaver- 
24 ing—for he is faithful who promised—and let us regard closely one another 
25 for incitement unto love and good works; not abandoning the assembling of 
ourselves together, as is the custom of some; but exhorting one another, and by 
so much the more as ye behold the day drawing near. 
26 ~=—- For if we voluntarily sin, after receiving the recognition of the tid there 
27 remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins; but a certain fearful expectancy of 
28 judgment. and a fiery indignation’ that is to devour the adversaries. One who ~ 
has violated the law of Moses, dies without compassion under two or three wit- 
29 nesses: of how much sorer punishment, think ye, will he be deemed worthy who 


has trampled under foot the Son of God, and counted unclean the blood of the - 


covenant with which he was consecrated, and done outrage to the Spirit of 
30 grace. For we know him who said, Retribution is for me: I will recompense. 
31 And again, ‘The Lord will judge his people.’ A fearful thing is it to fall into 
the hands of the living God! 
32 But call to mind the former days in which after being enlightened, ye endured 
33 a great conflict of sufferings; on the one hand being made a gazing stock by 
reproaches and afflictions; and on the other by being made participants with 
34 them that were thus treated. For ye sympathized with the bondmen, and 
received with joy the plundering of your possessions, knowing that ye had for 
35 yourselves” a better and an abiding possession. Fling not away then your 
36 boldness which hath a great recompense. For ye have need of endurance, in 
order that by doing * the will of God ye may gain the promise. 


37 For yet a little—how little! 
He that cometh will come, and will not linger. 
38 But my righteous one will live from faith: 


And if he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him. 
39 But we belong not to them that shrink back unto perdition, but to them that 
are of faith unto the gaining of the soul. 


1] But Faith is the assurance of what is hoped for; a conviction of things which 


\ Tupis fidos. yealousy or wrath of fire. Fire being personified. 
*Or, knowing that ye had yourselves as a better, etc. (So A.) 
'Or, after doing. 
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are not seen. For in this the elders received their attestation. By faith we 
recognize that the worlds have been framed by the utterance of God, so that not 
out of things apparent hath sprung that which is seen. By faith Abel offered 
unto God a nobler sacrifice than Cain, through which he was testified to be 
righteous, God bearing testimony over his gifts, and through it, after dying, 
he still speaketh. By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death; 
and he was not found, because God had translated him. For before the 
translation he hath had the testimony borne to him that he hath pleased God. 
But without faith it is impossible to please him; for he who cometh to God 
must have faith that he is, and becometh a rewarder to them that seek for him, 
By faith Noah, being divinely warned concerning things that were not as yet 
beheld, filled with pious fear, constructed an ark for the saving of his house, 
through which he condemned the world, and became heir of the righteousness 
which is according to faith. By faith Abraham, being called that he should go 
forth into the place which he was destined to receive for an inheritance, obeyed, 
and went forth, not knowing whither he was going. By faith he sojourned in 
the land of promise, as an alien land, dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, 
heirs with him of the same promise. For he was looking for the city that hath 
the foundations, whose architect and builder is God. By faith also Sarah her- 
self received power for the conception of seed,’ even when past age, since she 
counted faithful him who had promised. For which reason also there were 
begotten from one, and him, too, as good as dead, even as the stars of heaven 
in multitude, and as the sand which is along the margin of the sea. the innv- 
merable. 

In accordance with faith did all these die, not receiving the promises, but 
seeing them from afar, and greeting them, and acknowledging that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that use such language show 
clearly that they are seeking a country of their own.’ And if, indeed, they had 
had in mind that country from which they had gone forth, they would have had 
opportunity to return to it. But as it is, they yearn for a better [fatherland], 
even a heavenly. For which reason God is not ashamed to call himself their 
God; for he hath prepared for them a city. 

By faith Abraham, being put to trial, hath offered up Isaac; and he wno 
had accepted the promises was offering up his only-begotten son, in respect to 
whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called; reckoning that God is 
able to raise even from the dead; whence also he received him in a figure.’ 
By faith also Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning the things which were 
in the future. By faith Jacob, when dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph, 
and bowed in worship upon the top of his staff. By faith Joseph, in dying, 
made mention of the departure of the sons of Israel, and gave commandment 


1 Or, for the founding of anoffspring. 1 Warpisa,a fatherland ; Alford, a home. *#Or, similituda 
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23 concerning his bones. By faith Moses, when he was born, was hidden during 
three months by his parents, because they saw that the child was fair, and they 
24 did not stand in fear of the command of the king. By faith Moses, on being 
25 grown up, refused to be called the son of the daughter of Pharaoh, choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to have a temporary 
26 enjoyment from sin, accounting as greater riches than the treasures of Egypt 
the reproach of Christ ; for he was looking away to the rendering of the reward. 
27 By faith he quitted Egypt, not standing in tear of the wrath of the king; for 
28 he endured as seeing [the king] that is unseen. By faith he hath observed ' the 
passover and the sprinkling of the blood, in order that he who destroyeth 
29 the firstborn may not touch them. By faith they passed through the Red Sea 
as through dry land, which the Egyptians attempting to do, were swallowed 
30 up. By faith the walls of Jericho fell after being encircled for seven days. . 
31 By faith Rahab, the harlot, did not perish with them that had proved disobedi- 
ent, having received the spies with peace. 
32 And what shall I say farther? For the time will fail me recounting con- 
33 cerning Gideon, and Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah ; David, and Samuel, 
and the prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
34 obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, - 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were rendered mighty, proved 
35 valiant in war, turned to flight embattled hosts of aliens. Women received 
36 their dead by resurrection: and others were broken on a wheel, not accepting 
37 deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection. And others bore 
trial of mockings and scourgings; and, yet further, of bonds and imprisonment: 
they were stoned, they were tempted,’ they were sawn asunder, they died by 
slaughter of the sword; they went about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being 
38 destitute, afflicted, maltreated—of whom the world was not worthy—wandering 
39 in deserts and mountains and caverns and the hollows of the earth. And these 
40 all being witnessed to through their faith, received not the promise, God pro- 
viding something better concerning us, that apart from us they should not be 
made perfect. 


12. Therefore * let also us, since we have so great a cloud of witnesses encompass- 
ing us, laying aside every weight, and our easily besetting sin,‘ run enduringly 

2 the race’ that lieth before us, looking away unto the Leader and Perfecter of 
our faith, even Jesus, who, in view® of the joy that lay before him, endured a 


10r, instituted (aemotyxev), SToyapory, therefore; a long, weighty, em- 
?Enetpic@noav; but far more probable, would | phatiec particle (zoé, yé, dpa, obv, by thos, that is 
weem alike in the rhetorical and historical | to say, then, now), 1 Thess. 4: 8. 
connection, émpyc@ncavy, they were burned; a 
change which may have been easily made, 
though the reading is without MS. authority. 


Or, clinging, enfolding. 
5*aydv, literally, contest, struggle. 
S*Auri, in face of. in exchange for. 
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10r, themselves, éavtovs, ax D E. 

2 Probably here of internal and spiritual 
struggle. 

$Eira, more commonly explained here as 


cross, making light of shame, and hath taken his seat at the right hand of the 
throne of God. For consider earnestly-him who hath endured such contradic- 
tion at the hands of sinners against himself,’ that ye be not wearied out and 
utterly fainting in your souls. Ye have not yet” resisted unto blood in your 
struggle against sin; and ye have forgotten the exhortation which discourseth 
with you as with sons, 

My son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord, 

Nor faint when thou art reproved by him: 

For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 

' And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

It is for discipline that ye endure; God is dealing with you as sons; for what 
son is he whom his father chastiseth not? And if ye are without chastisement, 
of which all [sons] have become partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. 
Then,’ did we have the fathers of our flesh as chasteners, and give them heed, 
[and] shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of our spirits, and 
live? For they indeed chastened us with reference to a few days, according to 
their own pleasure; but he for our profit, that we may be partakers of his 
holiness. And all chastening for the present, indeed, seemeth to be not matter 
of joy, but of pain; yet afterward it yieldeth a peaceful fruit of righteousness 


‘to them that have been disciplined thereby. 


Wherefore right ye up the relaxed hands and the palsied knees. 

And for your footsteps make ye level pathways; that what is lame be not 
turned out of the way, but rather be healed. 

Pursue after peace with all, and sanctity, without which none shall look 
upon the Lord. Watching carefully lest there be any falling short ot tne grace 
of God;* lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you, and by means of 
it the many be defiled ; lest [there be] any fornicator or profane one. like Esau, 
who for one meal sold his own birthright. For ye know that afterward, when 
he would fain inherit the blessing, he was rejected (for he found no place® for 
repentance), although he sought it earnestly with tears. 

For ye have not drawn near to a palpable [and material] mountain,’ and to 
enkindled fire,’ and to darkness and gloom and tempest, and to the sound of a 
trumpet, and a voice of uttered words, which they who heard refused, entreating 


God—lest any root, ete. The uj ms perhaps 
takes up the broken construction. 

5 For effectual repentance; his regret was 
too late and unavailing. ‘It’; namely, the 
blessing of the birthright. 


furthermore; but, [think, erroneously. I take 
it as the familiar Greek particle of surprise 
and emotion; then, emphatic as often in Eng- 
lish. To rovs wév, od modd (88) waddov Would regu- 
larly correspond. 

4Or, lest any one [be] lacking the grace of 


®Ope, read by Tischendorf, and apparently 
demanded by the antithesis. 
7Or, to a palpable mountain and burning 


with fire. 
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20 that no further discourse be addressed tothem. For they endured not the injunc- 
21 tion, Even if a beast touch the mountain it shall be stoned; and, so fearful was the 
22 spectacle, Moses said: I am terrified and trembling! But ye have approached 
unto Mount Sion, and the city of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
23 and to myriads of angels, a festal company,' and to a congregation of first- 
born ones who are registered in heaven, and as judge to the God of all, and to 
24 the spirits of righteous ones made perfect, and to Jesus, Mediator of a New 
Covenant, and to a blood of sprinkling that speaketh more mightily than that 
25 of Abel? See that ye refuse not him who is speaking. For if they escaped not 
when they refused [to listen] to him who uttered the divine warning on earth, 
much rather [shall not] we who turn away from him who [uttereth it] from 
26 the heavens. Whose voice then shook the earth, but now he hath promised, 
saying: Yet once for all I will shake not only the earth, but also heaven. And 
27 this ‘yet once for all’ shows the removal of the things which are shaken, as 
things that have been made, that the things which are not shaken may remain. 
28 Wherefore, let us, since we receive a kingdom that is unshaken, cherish thank- 
fulness, through which we may acceptably serve God with reverent awe and 
29 fear. For also our God is a consuming fire. 


' 
: 
: 


13 Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful of the entertaining of | 


2 strangers: for thereby some have unawares entertained angels. Remember 
3 those in bonds as bound with them; them that are ill treated as being your- 
4 selves also in the body. Be marriage held in honor among all, and its bed 
5 undefiled: for fornicators and adulterers God will judge. Be your disposition 
without avarice, satisfied with your present goods; for he himself hath said, I 
6 will in no wise leave thee, nor in any wise abandon thee. So that with confi- 

dence we may say, 

The Lord is a helper unto me, and I will not be afraid ; 
What shall a man do unto me? 

7 Bear in memory those who were your leaders, such as spoke to you the word 
of God; and surveying the issue of their course of life, imitate their faith. 
8 Jesus Christ is yesterday and to-day the same, and forever. Be not drawn aside 
9 by various and strange teachings. It is an excellent thing that our hearts be 
established with grace, not with meats with which they that were conversant, 
10 were not benefited. We have an altar from which they have no license to eat 
11 who serve the tabernacle. For of whatever animals the blood is borne into 
the sanctuary by the high priest, of these the bodies are burned outside of the 
12 encampment. Wherefore also Jesus, that he might by his own blood sanctify 
3 the people, suffered without the city. Therefore let us go forth unto him 
14 without the camp, bearing his reproach: for we have not here an abiding city, 
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10r, and to myriads, a festal host of angels. 2Or, more mightily than Abel. 
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15 but we seek that which is to come. Through him, therefore, let us offer up 
always a sacrifice of praise to God, that is, the fruit of lips making acknowledg 

16 ment to his name. And of doing good and of communicating be not forgetful 

17 for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey those that have the leader 
ship of you, and submit to them. For they themselves watch sleeplessly fox 
your souls, as having to render an account; that they may do this with joy, 
and not with sighing: for this were unprofitable to you. 

18 Pray for us: for we persuade ourselves that we have a good conscience, wish- 

19 ing in all things to conduct ourselves becomingly. And I the more exceedingly 
exhort you to do this, that I may the sooner be restored to you. 

20 And may the God of peace, who brought back from the dead, in the blood 

21 of an eternal covenant, the Great Shepherd of the sheep, our Lord Jesus, perfect 
you thoroughly in every good work unto the doing of his will, working in you' 
that which is well pleasing in his sight through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
forever and ever. Amen. 

22. And I beseech you, brethren, bear with my word of exhortation; for I have 

23 written to you in all brevity. Know that our brother Timothy has been set at 
liberty; with whom, if he come quickly, I shall see you. 

24 Salute all them that have the guidance of you, and all the saints. These from 

Italy salute you. 


25 Grace be with you all. 


l'yuiv: a somewhat better attested reading, quiv, ws. But the two words, becom’ 1g alike 
in sound, were often confounded in the MSS., and here tyiv seems far more probable 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


I. AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


THE title assumed by our author, ‘‘ Servant of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ 
(1: 1), would of itself naturally suggest the conclusion that he was not an apostle, and 
hence that he must be identified neither with James the son of Zebedee, nor James 
the Little, the son of Alphzeus—both of whom were upon the apostolic lists—but rather 
with the James whom the gospels and epistles designate as ‘‘ the Lord’s brother’ (Matt. 
13: 55; Mark 6: 3; Gal. 1: 19), and who, as appears from the history (Acts 12: 17; 
15: 13 ff.; 21: 18 seq.), and also from Paul’s testimony (Gal. 2: 9), had great influence in 
the mother-church at Jerusalem. James the Elder, the son of Zebedee, and the brother 
of John the Evangelist, fell a victim at an early period (about A. D. 42) to his impetuous 
zeal in propagating the gospel. (Acts 12: 2.) Even sooner than he does James, the son of 
Alphzeus, disappear from the evangelic history, having probably encountered a similar 

fate in regions remote from Palestine. James, the brother of the Lord, and the brother 

of Jude (Jude 1), lived, says Hegesippus, until the destruction of Jerusalem was near at 
hand; and during that period (extending according to Josephus to the year A. D. 63), 
exercised pastoral authority in the metropolitan church of the Jewish Christians. The 
Jews recognized him as a righteous man, and tradition gives him the title of ‘‘ the Just.”’ 
T'o this eminent disciple every probability assigns the authorship of the Epistle—a conclu- 
sion in which the majority of interpreters are agreed. 

Yet there is a pretty general unwillingness to accept the literal statement that this 
- James was the brother of our Lord; the deep-rooted prejudice in favor of the celibacy of 
the Virgin Mother being the main difficulty in the way. 

Hence, some have insisted that James, the Lord’s brother, was the same person as 
James the Little, the son of Alphzeus. They argue that Alpheus is the Greek form of 
the Hebrew Cleophas; that Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and the mother of James and 
Joses (Mark 15: 40), was sister to Mary, the mother of Jesus; that James was therefore 
the cousin of Jesus, and that merely that remoter relationship may be indicated by the 
title, ‘‘ Brother of the Lord.’’ 

But these positions are not tenable. For, 1. The evidence is not entirely satisfactory 
that Alphzeus and Cleophas are the same name. 2. It is highly improbable that two 
sisters should have each had the same name. 3. It is quite certain that Mary, the wife 
of Cleophas, was not the sister of Mary, the wife of Joseph. There were four women at 
the cross of Jesus, one of whom was ‘‘ his mother’s sister.’’ (John 19: 25.) She was not 
named by John, who here displays his characteristic modesty, for she was his own mother, 
Salome ; but this omission is supplied by the other evangelists. (Matt. 27: 56; Mark 
15: 40.) 4. The employment of the title ‘‘ brother” to indicate a cousin is contrary to 


The more tender title for such a kinsman could only be used under special cir- 
5. And finally, neither James, 
5 


usage. 
cumstances, but by no means as a common designation. 
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nor any other of the brothers of Testa: was poked among the Peale ‘‘The brothers of 
Jesus’ were distinguished from the apostles, both during the early ministry of our Lord 
(Matt. 12: 46), and after the resurrection, when for the first time they believed on him. 
(John 7: 5; Acts1: 14.) The phrasevlogy of Gal. 1: 19 and 1 Cor. 15: 7 does not 
coutradict this conclusion—the former of these texts signifying ‘* other of the apostles saw 
I not, but I saw James,’’ and the latter that Christ appeared not only to James, but to 
all the apostles. 

Other interpreters, however, who recognize James with his brothers and sisters as the 
members of Mary’s immediate family (Matt. 12: 46; Luke 8: 19), maintain (after Ori- 
gen) that these were not the children of Mary and J te but the children of the latter 
by a previous marriage. But this conclusion is also without just grounds, and is plainly 
dictated by a low idea of the sacredness of the marriage relation, an idea wholly foreign to 
the inspired writers, and to the Hebrew people. As to the evangelists, they have no 
hesitation in representing Mary as the wife of Joseph, after the birth of our Lord. For, 
1. Jesus is designated as Mary’s ‘‘first born son,’’ an expression which naturally, if not 
necessarily, implies that other children followed. 2. It is stated that Joseph ‘* knew not 
his wife’’ until after the birth of Jesus (Matt. 1: 25), which proves that he did then 
assume the full conjugal relation. 3. There is nothing whatever to warrant the supposi- 
tion that Joseph was a widower at the time when he married Mary, or that the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus were not Mary’s children by Joseph. And inthis connection it may be 


added, as Angus shrewdly observes, that if they were Joseph’s elder children, Jesus would . 


not have been the heir to David’s throne. (Note on Matt. 13: 55.) 4. We read of only 
one wife to Joseph ; and it is she who appears as the head of the family, in the circle of 
their children, the type of the household of the redeemed. (Matt. 12: 50.) This common 
association suggests that Mary was their mother, a conclusion which Lightfoot would neg- 
ative by the suggestion that our Lord’s brethren, being always in the company, and under 
the direction of Mary, may be explained by the fact that Joseph was already dead. This 
is not, indeed, impossible ; and yet in John 6: 42. Joseph seems referred to as then living : 
‘* Whose father and mother we know.’’ 5. And finally, the main argument upon which 
Lightfoot relies, that had James been the son of Mary, Jesus would not have committed 
her to the care of John, does not avail if, as is quite conceivable, John was in a condition 
to take care of Mary, as James and the other brothers could not. But see Lightfuot on 
Galatians, Diss. IT. 


II. CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS. 


The characteristic qualities of James may to some extent be inferred from the Epistle. 
That he was a man of culture may be concluded from his easy and generally perspic- 
uous Greek, which, however, is not without a tinge of Hebrew symbolism and sententious- 
ness: and also from the form of the Epistle, which is arranged after the order of a 
Greek oration, and already affords a type of the modern sermon, having an exordium, a 
division into three heads which are separately considered, and finally a peroration by 
recapitulation. Especially do the allusions of James show a familiarity with the ethical 
books of his people, both the canonical and the apocryphal. 

That James had a poetic sympathy with nature is apparent in the number of figures 
and local allusions which he employs, and which are racy of Palestine. Thus he speaks 
of the sea in phrases full of expression (1: 6; 3: 4); of the flowers (1: 10); of the fig, 
the olive, and the vine (3: 12) ; of the fresh and salt springs of his native country (3; 11 
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12); of the drought (5: 17, 18); of the Simoom from the Arabian Desert (1: 11); and 
of the early and the latter rains. In the changeful objects around him he discerned the 
types of spiritual and eternal realities, 

Further, that our writer was pre-eminently, as he denominates himself, ‘‘ a servant of 
God and of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ appears from the entire tone of his Epistle. He 
_ commended faith, heavenly wisdom, and prayer; he urged docility, reticence, and self- 
control; he insisted upon fraternity, charity, and forgiveness; he proclaimed that a reli- 
_ gion which had no restraining influence over the passions and no formative influence over 
the character and the conduct was utterly worthless in the sight of God. In the spirit, 
and in not a few of the expressions, of his Epistle, he displays a striking family likeness 
to that greater preacher who gave the world the sermon on the Mount. James also em- 
ploys the didactic style, sentences sharply proverbial, and a variety of illustrations and 
examples, as the best appliances for interesting and instructing the popular mind. He 
dispensed ‘‘ wisdom’s dole at wisdom’s gate.’’ (Prov. 8: 34.) 


III. DESTINATION OF THE EPISTLE. 


The difficulty of deciding satisfactorily to what class of readers the Epistle was 
addressed, shows that it belongs to the archaic age of Christianity, when nice distinctions 
had not yet been established ; when the Jews of the Dispersion (1: 1) had not yet 
set themselves against the Lord and his anointed; when the Jewish Christians still 
recognized their place of worship, as a synagogue (rendered ‘‘ assembly ’’ in our Version, 
-2: 2) and retained much of the old ritual service (1 : 27); and when believing Gentiles 
were regarded as having entered into fellowship with Israel, just as the proselytes 
had been recognized as Jews. The age was chaotic. The light shone in the darkness 
and the darkness comprehended it not. These peculiar circumstances explain the inde- 
terminateness of the address. Those whom James had mainly in view were, beyond 
all question, Jewish Christians, who had been begotten through the word of truth 
(1: 18); who had exercised faith in Christ (2: 1, 14); and had been baptized into 
his name (2: 7); and whose hope in persecution was fixed upon the coming of the 
' Lord (5: 7). But, in the address, James comprehended others also. With a love 
that followed his people in their estrangements, and with a prescient hope that many of 
them would be convicted of sin through their own violated law, and be brought to repent- 
ance and salvation, he addressed his Epistie to the Jews of the Dispersion, the twelve 
tribes whose nationality was now broken up. He appealed to the rich among them, who 
largely belonged to the sect of the Sadducees, and had control of the civil power which 
they employed against the poor Christians, ana he urged them to the exercise of justice 
and humanity. He attacked the barren orthodoxy of the Pharisees, who supposed that 
their knowledge of God sufficed for salvation, and whose teachings were not without a 
pernicious influence upon the Christians themselves. And he corrected the false estimates 
of the worth of that mere ceremonial worship, which prevailed extensively among all 
classes. In short, the Epistle, as it had the character, had also the scope of a sermon. 

Not only the salutation (1: 1; comp. Matt. 15: 24; 1 Peter 1:1), but also the simi- 
larity of the themes discussed, and even of the expressions used, show that the author 
of this Epistle had in view the same classes of persons to whom our Lord preached, and 
to whom the First Epistle of Peter was addressed. They also illustrate the character and 
condition of these persons, by presenting the themes most familiarly insisted upon by the 


earliest preachers of Christianity. 
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To the Sermon on the Mount, the allusions of James are distinct and frequent: Com- 
pare 1: 2, on joy in trial, with Matt. 5: 12; James 1: 4, on Christian perfection, with Matt. 
5: 48; James 1: 5; 5:15, on prayer, with Matt. 7: 7-12; James 1: 9; 4: 11, on the 
exaltation of the lowly, with Matt. 5: 3, 4; James 1: 20, on the wrath of man, with Matt. 
5:22; James 2: 13, on judgment without mercy, with Matt. 6:14, 15; 5:7; James 2: 
14, on faith without works, with Matt. 7 : 21-23 ; James 3: 17, 18, on peaceful and gentle 
wisdom, with Matt. 5:9; James 4: °7, on friendship with the world, with Matt. 6: 24; 
James 4: 11, on censorious judgments, with Matt. 7: 1-5; James 5: 2, on perishing 
riches, with Matt. 6:19; James 5: 10, on the endurance of the prophets, with Matt. 5: 
12; James 5: 12, on swearing, with Matt. 5: 33-37.? 

On the other hand, Peter as freely repeats the language and thought of James, as the 
latter quotes from the Sermon on the Mount. Compare 1: 2, on joy in temptations, 
with 1 Peter 4: 12, 13; James 1: 11, on the withering grass and fading flowers, with 1 
Peter 1: 24; James 1: 18, on spiritual birth, with 1 Peter 1: 3, which supplements it; 


eae 


James 1: 21, on amendment of life and growth in knowledge, with 1 Peter 2: 1; James - 


2: 7, on blaspheming the name of Christ, with 1 Peter 4: 14, where this is instanced in 
the reproach of Christ’s people ; James 3: 13, on commending the gospel by good conduct, 
with 1 Peter 2; 12; James 4: 1, on the lusts warring within, with 1 Peter 2: 11; James 
4:6, on God’s dealings with the proud and the humble, with 1 Peter 5: 5,6; James 4: 7, 
on submitting to God and resisting the devil, with 1 Peter 5: 6-9; James 4: 10, on 
humility and exaltation, with 1 Peter 5: 6; and, finally, James 5: 20, on hiding a multi- 
tude of sins, with 1 Peter 4: 8, which explains the statement. In some of these 
instances of parallelism the two writers doubtless drew from the common source indicated 
above. On the relation of the two Epistles, Van Oosterzee remarks: ‘‘The twofold 
tendency of the Epistles of Peter, consolation and exhortation, is, in the Epistle of James, 
blended into one.’’ ‘‘N. T. Theol.,”’ 231, 6. 


IV. AIM OF THE EPISTLE. 


The primary design of the Epistle was to encourage holy living amid the peculiar 
temptations and trials to which the Jewish Christians were exposed. Hence, whatever 
considerations were calculated to produce patient steadfastness, unworldliness, and mutual 
serviceableness were earnestly insisted upon; those offences which disturbed the purity 
and peace of the churches were sternly reprobated ; and, in particular, the abuse of the 
doctrines of Divine Sovereignty as related to sin, and of salvation by faith, was emphatically 
condemned. On the other hand, the oppressors of Christians were denounced for their 
injustice, and were threatened with speedy retribution. The homiletical character of the 
Epistle allowed easily of such changes of address. The letter was sent to the care of no 
special church or group of churches. It is a catholic, or general, Epistle ; it was intended 
to be multiplied and circulated as widely as possible, so that it might correct improprieties 
in the growing and poorly-supplied churches, and instruct the minds and consciences of 
individual believers. 


Vv. TIME OF COMPOSITION. 


From the style and contents of the Epistle, we may infer that it was the first of this 
class of New Testament writings—a place which it holds in the oldest manuscripts, 


1 Athanasius states that the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew was translated into Greek by James, the Bishop e} 
Jerusalem. Tom. II., p, 102, Stanley’s “Sermons and Essays,” p. 291 n. 
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Compare Staniley’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age,’’ p. 290. There are, however, but few indications to 
fix the date of composition. It was written, probably, but not certainly, when the dis- 
_ ciples were already called Christians (2: 7, A. D. 43 ?), and hence, after the establishment 
of the Christian Church at Antioch. (Acts 11:26.) The knowledge of the gospel was 
already widely extended. Various churches had now been established, with their elders 
and places of worship. (5: 14; 2: 2.) Troubles had begun to arise from the ambi- 
tion of the teachers (3: 1), as well as from the oppressions of wealthy and powerful 
persecutors. (2:6; 5: 1-6.) From this last circumstance it may be concluded that 
the Christian communities of those days consisted mostly of the laboring poor. The 
Epistle certainly belongs to the early Apostolic Age, and nothing in its contents contradicts 
' the judgment of Neander, that its date precedes the time when separate Gentile churches 
were formed, before the relation of Jews and Gentiles in the Christian Church had been 
brought under discussion. Most modern interpreters and historians assign it to the year 
45. So Alford. Nor is there any ground to question the prevaling opinion that this letter 
to the Tribes of the Dispersion was written at Jerusalem. 


VI. AUTHENTICITY. 


The most important evidence of the authenticity of this Epistle is its reception into 
the Peshito, the venerable Syriac Version of the New Testament, which was made in the 
second century, and in a region lying beside Palestine. The Syrian, Ephrem, also 
quotes from it, ascribing it to James, the brother of the Lord. It is alluded to in that 

“ancient Christian document, ‘‘ The Shepherd,’ of Hermas, and is cited by Clement of 
Rome, Irenzeus, Origen, and others of the early Christian writers. When the claims of 
the Epistle were considered at the Council of Nice, in the fourth century, all doubt as to 
its canonical authority was set at rest, and it was received as an inspired writing both by 
the Eastern and the Western churches. At the Reformation, the question as to its claims 
was revived by Erasmus, Luther, and others, and has, from time to time, been recalled 
by subsequent Christian writers. The main argument against the authenticity of the 
Epistle is, however, theological—the apparent contradiction between the doctrine of 
James and that of the Apostle Paul. But this difficulty clearly belongs to the department 
of interpretation, rather than that of historical evidence, and should be left for adjustment 
to the interpreter. An able contribution to the discussion has been made by Neander, 
who argues that there can be no discrepancy between the two writers, Paul and James ; 
since, without having any reference to each other, they addressed different classes of people 
from different standpoints, using, however, the same familiar examples: and the great 
Expositor precisely indicates the position of this Epistle among the other and later writings 
of the New Testament, when he says of James, that ‘‘he received the new spirit under 
the old forms.’’ How the doctrinal objections to the Epistle are to be met, will be most 
satisfactorily shown in the exposition of the texts in which these difficulties are found. 
The great body of interpreters agree in recognizing the authorship of James, and the 
integrity of the Epistle in its component parts. 

The doubt entertained by many (like Eusebius), at first, in regard to the canonical 
character of the Epistle is explained, not only by the seeming opposition in doctrine 
between Paul and James—a circumstance to which reference has already been made—but 
by the fact that the Epistle was specially committed to the charge of Jewish Christians, 
who were separated to some extent from the other believers ; and also that James, 
although a brother of the Lord, and a man of apostolic weight, was not an apostle. Yet, 
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as Huther shrewdly remarks, ‘‘ These circumstances, while they interferred with the | 
general reception of the Epistle at the first, add to the historic value of the ancient 
testimonies when it was accepted finally.”’ The distinction between this Epistle and the 
spurious writings which claimed an apostolic origin is marked. The latter contain matters 
false and foolish—contrary either to the propricties of providence, or to the truth of 
doctrine or history ; the former is characterized by a self-evidencing truth, solemnity, and 
majesty beseeming a message from the King of kings. Among the writers of the New 
‘Testament, James held a place and displayed a character closely resembling those of 
John the Baptist among the heralds of the New Dispensation. 


VII ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


The Analysis of this Epistle is rendered difficult by two circumstances. 1. The style 
is sententious and proverbial, resembling that of the Sermon on the Mount, to which the 
author makes frequent allusion. 2. The themes discussed are so related to each other 
that they here and there overlap the author's divisions; so that subjects, which have 
their own appropriate place in the argument, are sometimes resumed and sometimes 
anticipated. Yet the plan is, in its main outlines, regular and even rhetorical ; having an 
Introduction, or ‘heme, with its Divisions, which are considered in their order, and a 
Practical Conclusion, in which the argument is recapitulated. 

Inrropuction.—The persons addressed and the occasion of the Epistle. (1 : 1-18.) 

1. Greeting. To the Jews of the Dispersion, in especial those of them who had been 
converted to Christianity. (Ver. 1.) 

2. Occasion. The trials and temptations of his readers, whom he exhorts to stead- 
fast, patient, and prayerful endurance. (Ver. 2-18.) 

1) Exhortation to cheerful steadfastness under trials. (Ver. 2-12.) 

a. Amid conflicts and afflictions believers have reason to rejoice. (Ver. 2-4.) 

b. Superiority to affliction may be secured by prayer. (Ver. 5-8.) 

c. Another help to heroic steadfastness is a just estimate of the conditions of 

life, and also of the results of trials borne in a Christian spirit. (Ver. 9-12.) 

2) Exhortation to cheerful steadfastness under temptations to sin. (Ver. 13-18.) 

a. Argument from the nature of God. (Ver. 13.) 

b. From the experiences of men under temptation. (Ver. 14, 15.) 

c. From the divine dispensation. (Ver. 16-18.) 

THEME AND Drviston.—Characteristics of patient and godly sufferers. They must 
be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath. (Ver. 19, 20.) 

I. Diviston.—Amid their trials and temptations, the godly should be swift to hear. 
This theme James develops by showing what is involved in the reception of the divine 
word, and by replying to the Antinomian objection to his proposition so far as the 
preceptive part of the word is concerned. (1: 21-2: 26.) 

1. The word must be received as the inner law. (Ver. 21.) 
2. And as the rule of life. (Ver. 22-25.) 
3. The speech must be regulated by it. (Ver. 26.) 
4, And the social intercourse. (1: 27-2: 13.) 
a. In society the gospel enjoins a ritual service of charity. (Ver. 27.) 
b. In the church it is the principle of fellowship. (2: 1-9.) 
c. It sanctions all the precepts of the Second Table of the Law. (Ver. Opie) 
d. And enforces them by the decisions of the final judgment. (Ver. 1 oe) 
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5. Refutation of the objection that faith by itself suffices. (Ver. 14-26.) 

a. Saving faith is practical. (Ver. 14.) 

6. Worthlessness of an inoperative faith (ver. 15-17): to the needy (ver. 15, 16), 
to the professor of it. (Ver. 17.) 

ce. True faith must have works (ver. 18-26): else there is no evidence of its 
existence (ver. 18); nor any strength and blessedness in the experience of 
professors. (Ver. 19). Cvnfirmation from Abraham’s example (ver. 
20-24); and Rahab’s. (Ver. 25, 26.) 

IL. Drvistoy. —Amid trials and temptations, the godly should be slow to speak. 
Warning against sins of the tongue, and the collisions and offences to Christian charity 
and fellowship thence arising. (3: 1-12.) 

1. Those transgressing in this particular will be severely judged. (3: 1, 2.) 
2. Grounds of the judgment. (Ver. 3-12.) 

a. The wonderful power of the tongue. (Ver. 3-6.) 

6. The power of man, Nature’s lord, to rule it. (Ver. 7-12.) 

III. Drvistoy.—Amid trials and temptations, the godly should be slow to wrath, and 

also its kindred impulsive passions. (3: 13; 4: 17.) 
1. Gentleness and moderation of Christian wisdom depicted. (3: 13-18.) 
2. Warning against the sway of the passions. (4: 1-17.) 
a. Their evil consequences (ver. 1-3) : they engender strife (ver. 4: 1), they are 
illusory (ver. 2), and they deprive prayer of its efficacy (ver. 3). 
b, Ungodliness of the passions (ver. 4-6): they involve enmity to God (ver. 4), 
and oppose his word (ver. 5, 6). 
c. Means to overcome these desires. (Ver. 7-10.) 
d. Warning against the presumption they inspire (ver. 11-17) : in men’s estimates 
(ver. 11, 12), in their secular projects (ver. 13-17). 
ConcLusion.—Duties of the tempted and tried recapitulated and reinforced. 
(5: 1-20.) 
1. Swiftness to hear. (Ver. 1-11.) Let them heed the assurances of the word 
in regard to the speedy end of all their present complications : the future it 
forecasts for prosperous wickedness (ver. 1-6), and for afflicted piety (ver. 7-11). 
2. Slowness to speak. (Ver. 12-18.) Let them use the gift of the tongue piously, 
hence, not in swearing (ver. 10), but in prayer (ver. 13-18), which must be 
seasonable (ver. 13), intercessory (ver. 14-16), and trustful (ver. 16-18). 
3. Slowness to wrath. (Ver. 19, 20.) Let Christ's people, instead of contending 
with injurious men, seek to save them. 


Nortr.—It would perhaps be esteemed u display of pedantry should the writer of this brief Commentary 
give a list of the numerous works consulted in its preparation. He needs only say that he has availed himself 
of the aid afforded by the best authorities, and nas used all the diligence in coming to correct conclusions which 
a career of manifold occupation would allow. Yet he must be permitted to express his special obligations te 
the learned labors of Winer in the department of New Testament grammar, of Huther in interpretation, and ot 
Lisco in analysis. He is also indebted to Bengel’s fruitful hints, and Johnstone’s and Plumptre’s ponular 
expositions, and, among historical works, to Neander’~ “ Planting and Training of the Church,” and to Stanley’s 
“Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age.” Only the necessarily contracted limits of the present work have 
prevented its author’s drawing more largely from these rich stores. And he must add, in conclusion, that he 
has derived no little eacouragement and aid from the scholarly criticisms and acute suggestions of Prof. Thomas 
J. Dill, of Howard College, who must, however, be held, in nu respect, as responsible for the conclusions to which 


the author has arrived. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AMES, a servans of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad, greeting. 


Je sigh 


(Wis ines a 
1 James, a1servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 


Christ, to the twelve tribes which are of the Disper- 
sion, 2 greeting. 


1 Gr. bondservant 


ceeees 2 Gr. wisheth joy. 


Ch. 1: 1-18, Tur GREETING AND THE 
Occasion OF THE EPISTLE. 

1, James, the author of this Epistle, was not 
the son of Alvhzus, but a full brother of the 
Lord, whose name occurs in the family list. 
(Matt. 13: 55,563 Mark 6:3.) Nor was he one of 
the twelv3 apostles; for he was not even 
a disciple at the time when the number of 
these ‘‘witnesses of the resurrection’’ was 
made up, (John6: 70;7:5.) He did not possess 
the qualifications which the disciples regarded 
us necessary for the apostolic office (Acts 1: 21, 22), 
and therefore could not have been elected by 
them to the apostleship after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, Nor have we any evidence that James 
was miraculously designated to that office, as 
Paul was. Further, James did not claim 
the dignity, as the apostles were wont to do. 
(Rom. 1: 1; land 2 Cor, 1: 1; Gal. 1:1; Titus1:1; 1 Peter 1:1.) 


tions of revealed religion—the Old, which 
recognized God as the sovereign of Israel; 
and the New, which acknowledged the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Head of the Church. 
(James2: 1.) The reverence of James for both 
would conciliate the good will of those whom 
he addressed. (Acts26: 6,7.) It is observable 
that the name of Jesus Christ occurs but once 
again in this Epistle. (James2:1.) The omis- 
sion suggests the modesty and discretion of 
the writer, who would not even seem to urge 
any claim to consideration on the score of his 
natural relationship to Jesus. (2 Cor.6: 16; Mark 
10: 43-45.) A union with Christ in service and 
spirit is the only relationship that abides. 

To the twelve tribes that are scattered 
abroad—literally, ‘‘to the twelve tribes in 
the Dispersion.’’ See John 7: 85. The Syriac 
Version adds, ‘‘among the Gentiles.”’ Hack- 


Tor, finally, did he perform the proper apos-|ett: ‘‘The Jewish nation consisted of those 
tolic work: he was not sent forth to testify to | who were descended from the twelve tribes, 
the resurrection of Jesus, but remained at { which fact justified the expression historically, 
Jerusalem, where he was held in honor as the | though the twelve tribes had now lost their 


Lord’s brother (Gal.1: 19), and as an eminent 
saint, and where he presided over the church 
until a. Dp. 62 or 63, when he suffered mar- 
tyrdom. See Introduction I. 

A servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—literally, a bondsman. Here the 
whole phrase indicates a person subject to 
the divine government, employed by God for 
the performance of his will, holding himself 
at the divine disposal, and devoted in par- 
ticular to the extension of the gospel of Christ 
among men. The lowest service to God is 
honorable. The title was not official, but was 
applied not only to apostles (Acts 4: 29; Rom. 1: 1), 
but to preachers, teachers, and to the disci- 
ples in general. (Acts2: 18; Eph.6:6.) All the 
Lord’s people are servants, bearing his name, 


separate existence. Many of the Israelites 
who had been led away in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Captivity never returned to Pal- 
estine. They settled among the Gentiles, 
engaged in various avocations, and main- 
tained their national traditions and synagogue 
worship. These centres of religious truth 
and influence prepared the heathen for Chris- 
tianity. And the Jews abroad were more 
accessible to the gospel than the communitier 
in Palestine, which were set against Chris- 
tianity by persecuting rulers, and were 
prejudiced by the imposing ritual service at 
Serusalem. Hence the special efforts put 
forth by apostles and evangelists to win the 
tribes ‘in the Dispersion.’’’ Yet our Epistle 
was not exclusively addressed to the Jews in 


representing him in example, testimony, and | foreign countries, or even to the Christians 
advocacy. and doing «is will ‘God and the | among them; for those in Palestine were also 
Lord Jesus Christ’ are mentioneu'together to| in dispersion, the old tribal limits having 


iodizate the harmony of both the dispensa-| been oroken in avery direction. Probably 
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2 My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations ; 
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2 Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into 
3 manifold ltemptations ; knowing that the proving of 


1 Or, trials. 


the address wus from the head of the church 
at Jerusalein to all the Jewish converts outside 
of the metropolis, especially to the members 
of the Church who had been scattered by per- 
secution, and had fled to Judea, Samaria, 
Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch. Acts 8: 1; 
11: 19; compare 1 Pet. 1: 1. Some of the 
dispersed spoke Greek only—hence they were 
called Hellenists (4cs9: 29); others spoke the 
Aramean. Jahn ‘* Arch.’ 3324. That the 
former were by far the larger class, may be 
inferred from the fact that James’ letter to 
the dispersed Jews was written in Greek. 
Upon the extent of the Dispersiun, see com- 
ment on James 4: 138. Greeting—wishes joy. 
A salutation common among the Greeks, and 
familiar to James also. See Acts 15: 28. The 
usual Hebrew salutation was ‘* Peace.’’? The 
term here adopted corresponds with the design 
of the Epistle, and prepared its readers for 
the call to ‘‘joy”’ in the next verse. 


forming his pastoral work as ‘‘the minister of 
the circumcision.” (Gu.2 9.) He wrote to 
them in the language in common use among 
the remoter tribes in the Dispersion, thus ful- 


filling the promise that God's favor would | 


follow his exiles. (Ezek. 11: 16.) 

2-18. OccASION OF THE EPISTLE. 

The trials and temptations of the Jewish 
Christians, which called for exhortations to 
steadfast, prayerful, and patient endurance. 
Here two divisions occur: I. (2-12). Exhorta- 
tion to cheerfui steadfastness under persecu- 
tions and other outward trials; II. (13-18). 
Mall to Christians to resist the temptations by 
‘which they were beset. 

1) In the exhortation to patience under 
trials the following is the train of thought: 1 
(ver. 2-4). Believers have reason to rejoice 
amid their manifold conflicts and afflictions; 
2 (ver. 5-8). Superiority to affliction may be 
obtained by prayer. which endowsthe soul with 
a lofty and otherwise unattainable wisdom; 8 
(ver. 9-12). Another help to heroic steadfast- 
ness in trial is a correct estimate of the exter- 
nal condition of life and also of the results of 
trials borne in a Christian spirit. 


The i 
preacher brought to the tried and tempted a/ 
message of consolation and cheer, thus per-| 


a. 2-4. Believers have reason to rejoice 
amid their manifold conflicts and afflictions. 

2. My brethren—a favorite expression with 
James. It marks most of the paragraphs of 
the present Epistle, as ver. 19, 2: 1, 14; 3:1; 
4: 11; 5: 7, 9, 12, 19. Characteristically it 
was altered in the beginning of his address at 
the Jerusalem Conference. (Acts 15:13.) The 
allusion was not to the common descent of the 
Jewish Christians, but to that new relation of 
sympathy and serviceableness which believers 
sustain to each other; all had alike a share in 
the welfare and administration of the Church. 
Comp. Baumgarten ‘‘Ap. Hist.,’’ Acts 15: 23. 
Another reason, besides that given in ver 1, 
for writing the Epistle: it was sent by a serv- 
ant of the Lord, and a brother in the Chris- 
tian family. When ye fall into divers 
(manifold) temptations. Syriac: ‘‘ Many 
and various trials.’’ Here the occasion of 
writing the Epistle appears. The Jewish 
Christians were beset with various tempta- 
tions, against whose depressing and seductive 
influence they needed to be warned. That 
the trials referred to were more than troubles 
and persecutions, is suggested by the use of a 
kindred word in ver. 13, where internal temp- 
tations are indicated. The term here, how- 
ever, is intended to suggest the whole theme 
in the mind of the writer, while at the same 
time it is limited in its present application by 
“fall into,’’. so as to be surrounded by (mepiz- 
ésare), as the traveler in the parable ‘fell 
among”’ thieves, (Luke 10: 30.) In clussic Greek 
the verb applies to difficulties and contests. 
Accordingly the ‘temptations’ here introduce 
the whole subject, while yet they are, in some 
sort, a contrast to those indicated in ver. 13. 
They are rather the temptations that environ 
us than those that dwell within us. They are 
the trials arising from the conflicts, sufferings, 
and troubles encountered: by believers in a 
sin-stricken and hostile world. Luke 8: 13 
compared with Matt. 13: 21. Thus they are 
‘manifold,’ embracing all the relations of life, 
in any of which the Christian may be tempted 
to apostasy or despair. Hence, they are of 
various forms and many kinds.. (2 Cor. 6:4 seq, 11: 
23seq.) Besides the trials common to all men, 
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3 Knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. 

4 But let patience have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
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4 your faith worketh 1patience. And let ! patience 
ave ils perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 


entire, lacking in nothing. 


1 Or, stedfastness. 


Christians are exposed by their principles und 
profession to others peculiar to themselves. 
Count st all joy. An allusion to the greet- 
ing of joy in ver. 1, which must have awak- 
ened surprise, and which accordingly James 
now proceeds to explain and justify. Joy is 
used metonymically for a cause or matter of 
rejoicing. ‘All joy,’ entire joy; the idea is 
akin to that of 2 Cor. 4: 17, where sutfering is 
represented as belittled by its glorious results; 
here it is represented as quite dune away. 
_There is *‘a joy of battle’? when there is an 
assurance of victory. The beneficial effects of 
each trouble, steadfastly endured, more than 
compensate for the immediate pain it inflicts. 
(Heb.12: 1.) Under the gospel, trials change 
their character; they are an exercise of forti- 
tude, a rich contribution to experience, a test 
of the consolations of the Spirit, a call to trust 
in God, and to pity and pardon toward men, 
and a preparation for heaven. Thus each 
trial becomes to the Christian mind the disci- 
pline of a Father’s hand, and an occasion for 
joy and thanksgiving$ it ceases to be afflic- 
tion; it is all joy. See an iliustration and 
list of the trials over which faith may triumph, 
2 Cor. 11: 24-28. 

3. Knowing this introduces the warrant, 
at least in part, of the previous exhortation. 
The inspired writers frequently appeal to the 
knowledge which Christians may derive either 
from experience or the gospel promises, as an 
argument for steadfastness. (1 Cor. 15 : 58; Col. 3: 24; 
4:1; Heb.10: 34,ete.) The participle is closely 
connected with the imperative of the previous 
verse, and shares its meaning: ‘‘ you ought 
to know this.”’ That the trial of your 
faith—the proving of your faith. Cremer: 
the verification of faith. The trying of faith 
not only indicates the testing of its quality, 
but also the happy results of that test (com- 
pare 1 Peter1: 7, the only other passage in 
which the word occurs), for the writer pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that the trial will be 
borne Christianly : a genuine faith exposed to 
the fires of affliction (Rom. 5: 3,4) will be as fur- 
nace-proven gold. Thus gloomy night brings 
out the stars. Faith here does not signify the 


doctrine of Christ, but that confidence in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ which is the centre of 
Christian enaracter, and the necessary foun- 
dation of Christian conduct. Worketh pas 
tience—or constancy ; the effect of the trial. 
(Rom.5: 3.) The Syriac reads: ‘‘ Maketh you 
possess patience.’ This virtue is earnestly 
commended by our Lord, (Mutt. 10: 22; 24: 13.) 
It is closely connected with hope, both in the 
Septuagint and the New Testament. See % 
Thess. 3: 5; Rev. 3: 10; Rom. 15: 5, 18. 
Hope is the ground of constancy; hence, the 
words are used interchangeably. Here, how- 
ever, James deuls with patience only as it isa 
part of the Christian character. The tried 
believer not only endures in this or that in- 
stance, but he acquires the power of endur- 
ance, a manly robustness of spirit, (Luke 21: 19.) 
A personal conviction of the power of faith, a 
clear conscience, and a cheerful expectation 
impart constancy, and so prepare the tempted 
soul for new conflicts and new victories. 
Patience is too passive a term to express at 
once the voluntary and daily endurance of 
hardships and outrages for religion’s sake, 
and also the steadfast maintenance of a pious 
course of life notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties; hence, the word is translated in Rom. 2: 
7, ‘patient continuance.’’ Such wasthe spirit 
of the disciples who, after having been 
scourged on account of their fidelity to Christ, 
‘*departed from the presence of the Council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his name.’’ Acts 5: 40, 41; 
compare 1 Peter 4: 16; consult note on James 
5: 8, De Wette. The thought is not pursued 
as in the parallel passage, 1 Peter 1: 7; instead 
of encouraging Christian hope as Peter does, 
James adds an admonition, (Ver. 4.) 

4. But let patience have her (a) perfect 
work. The scope of the duty now under 
consideration; the constancy now to be dis- 
played under affliction will have other oeca- 
sions also for its exercise and must be main- 
tuined even to the end of life. (Neander’s 
‘*Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church,” B. vi. Ch. 8.) Thus must its work 
be perfected and its glorious career be accom- 


16 


5 If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given him. 


plished. (21im.4:7.) Constancy is not simply 
a negative virtue, a mere submission and res- 
ignation under calamity, like an immovable 
rock amid the waves: it is inspired by hope 
(2 Thess.8: 5), and is diligent in the performance 
of good works (Rom. 2: 7; 2 Cor.12: 12), like a sol- 
dier familiar with hardships and perils, and 
pressing on to the conquest of new fields. 
That ye may be perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing—Jlacking in nothing. Here 
again the effect on character is indicated. 
Bengel: ‘‘The perfect work is followed by 
the perfect man.’’ See this illustrated in the 
case of the approved preacher (2 Tim.2: 15), and 
in that of Abraham (James2: 22), whose faith 
was made perfect by works. That (to the end 
that) indicates that this ennoblement of 
nature and enlargement of energy should be 
had in view, and diligently striven after by 
the Christian sufferer. ‘Perfect and entire’ 
are synonyms; both terms were applied to 
sacrifices, but there is nothing to show such a 
reference here; ‘perfect’ is properly what 
has attained its aim, ‘entire’ what is com- 
plete in all its parts. Suffering believers 
should seek to be perfect in the development 
of character, and entire in the discharge of 
the duties allotted to their several spheres in 
life. When this end should be attained they 
would be ‘lacking in nothing’ either as re- 
spects the moral nature or the conduct. In 
its proper signification, the word would be 
‘lagging behind,’ 7. e.—behind the aim set be- 
fore Christians—a sharp contrast to ‘perfect’ 
which attains the goal. The Jews needed the 
exhortation, to prepare them for the approach- 
ing days of trial, but as a nation they did not 
steer toward the Christian ideal; hence they 
were left behind by other nations and 
stranded in history. That absolute perfection, 
however, is not attained by any in this life, 
James teaches, when he says that in many 
things we all offend. James 8: 2; compare 
2: 18. Yet so much the greater the necessity 
of keeping the highest aim in view. (Heb. 6: 1; 
2 Peter 1: 5-8.) 

6, 5-8. The support of cheerful constancy is 
found in prayer, through which a wisdom un- 
attainable by nature is secured. 


5. Whence it is to be sought. ‘‘But”’ is in 


JAMES. 


5 Butif any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not; 


the original, although it has been unfortu- 


nately Jeft out in the beginning of this verse 
in the Common Version. James meets an 
objection or complaint which the reader 
might naturally urge: ‘‘ You set before me 
an impossible aim; the work of moral per- 
fection is too hard; cases occur which de- 
mand a superior judgment to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. (Phil. 1: 10; Rom. 12: 2; 
Col. 4:5.) To this practical difficulty, the text 
isareply. If any of you lack wisdom— 
is wanting in, properly, is left behind by, 
more literally, come short of. Prayer is the 
necessary and efficient resort of those not in 
the condition referred to in ver. 4; of those 
who are consciously wanting in Christian 
wisdom; who are below the Christian ideal ; 
whose feebleness in faith and constancy (ver. 3), 
and whose imperfection in character and con- 
duct (ver.4), are disclosed by the ordeal of 
trials. Among the Gentiles, wisdom was the 
favorite theme of philosophy and rhetoric. 
(1Cor.1:17.) But no one imagined that the 
ideal man of philosophy could be found, or 
undertook to apply the stoical precepts to his 
own case. (Cicero ‘‘Tusc. Quests.’’ 2: 22; 
Epictetus. ‘‘ Dise.’? 2: 19, 24.) On the con- 
trary a want of correspondence with the 
higher law was defended as ‘‘ naturally and 
divinely justifiable.’’ (Von Harless’ ‘‘System 
of Christian Ethics,’ 212.) Among the Jews 
wisdom was practical; it embraced what a 
man should know, what he should be, and 
what he should do. ‘‘ Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil 
is understanding.”” Compare the praises of 
wisdom in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
book of Jesus Sirach. The wisdom enjoined 
by James must not be restricted to the circum- 
stances of the present case. It is the cause of 
the perfect work (ver.4), the solid foundation 
of Christian conduct: for it is ‘that spiritual 
discernment rooted in faith, living, urging to 
action in whatever relates to the life mission 
of Christians, as well in general as in particu- 
lar crises; hence also in persecutions (ver. 2), 
which would otherwise be changed into inner 
temptations, instead of being the way to per- 
fection.” (Huther and Brickner.) Let him 
ask of God—by whom alone it can be given 
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6 But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering: for he 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed, 


6 and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, 
nothing doubting: for he that doubteth is like the 
7 surge of the sea driven by the wind and tossed, For 


(Prov.2: 6), and who has promised to bestow 
this supernatural gift (James: 15,17) upon such 
as seek it by the prayer of faith, (Ver. 6; James 5: 
i3seq.) When nature fails amid the sharp 
conflicts of life, help to the struggling, aspir- 
ing soul is afforded by a Power above nature 
—a power kindly accessible and efficient—the 
primal fountain of light and love. (1 Johns: 15.) 
A sense of spiritual poverty is a blessing when 
it leads the humbled soul to God; the more 
deeply the tree is rooted in the ground, the 
higher it lifts its top into the sunlight. That 
giveth to all men liberally. In the origi- 
nal ‘men’ does not occur, and it is not needed 
in the translation: ‘that giveth’ is a partici- 
ple agreeing with ‘God.’ The sense of the 
passage would be expressed by a repetition, 
‘the giving God that giveth,’ ete. He is the 
giving One. Prayer for the supply of our 
needs is encouraged by God’s cordiality in 
giving—by the temper and the policy of the 
King of heaven. ‘‘ That giveth to all,’ not 
only to those who ask aright (Bengel) or even 
ask at all; so great is his loving fatherly care! 
He giveth ‘‘simply’’ or ‘‘freely,’’ as the 
Syriac reads. The rendering of amas by 
liberally is incorrect. The idea is that God’s 
gifts are not ostentations, or interested, or 
embarrassed with conditions, exceptions, or 
counter demands, as the gifts of the rich 
(ver10) were wont to be; but that they are 
granted from a pure desire to bless, (Matt. 6: 22; 
Rom.12:8.) And upbraideth not. This does 
not repeat the same thought in a negative 
form (Winer), but indicates a new feature in 
the mode of the divine giving, which does 
not offensively recall the benefits already 
given, or rebuke the applicant who asks for 
more. Not unfrequently the rich giver re- 
proaches the poor for their folly, improvi- 
dence, and sloth, and so makes his gifts hu- 
miliating and detested. God, on the contrary, 
neither bargains with the suppliant, nor rails 
against him—he gives. And it shall (iil) 
be given him. Another encouragement to 
the petitioner is afforded by the direct prom- 
ise of a favorable response to his application. 
God has pleasure in giving to all; but he ‘is 
rich unto all that call upon him,’’ (Rom. 10: 12; 


Matt.7: 1.) The clause is impersonal and the 
% 


principle it asserts is general (1Jonn5: 14), the 
object for which prayer is made being put in 
the background; and yet no doubt there is a 
special reference here to the wisdom needed 
and implored by believers in trial. Compare 
Solomon's prayer for wisdom, and the gra- 
cious answer. (1 Kings 3: 9-12; 2 Chron, 1: 10-12.) 

6. From ver. 6-8 we have shown how wis- 
dom is to be sought; what the character of 
acceptable prayer must be. But let him ask 
in faith, nothing wavering —doudbting. The 
Greek word for ‘but’ (6), like the German 
aber, is used in particular where an explana- 
tion is annexed, whether as an integral part 
of the sentence, or as a complete sentence, as 
here. (Winer.) It indicates that the thought 
is pursued, as also does the injunction, ‘ Let 
him ask,’ which is repeated from ver. 5. Trust 
in God is indispensable to right and accept- 
able prayer; the ‘faith’ which, relying upon 
God’s power, good will, and faithfulness, 
assures itself of a gracious answer. James 
magnifies the office of faith here, as the condi- 
tion of acceptance with God. Compare Mark 
11; 24; Matt. 21: 21; Mark 11: 28; Rom. 4: 
20. Nor does he contradict himself when, in 
the subsequent chapter, he vindicates its prac- 
tical character. ‘Nothing doubting’ (douwbt- 
ing not at all) expresses the same idea as ‘in 
faith,’ but strengthens it by putting it in a 
negative form. Compare Rom. 4: 20: ‘‘(Abra- 
ham) staggered not (wavered not) at the prom, 
ise of God through unbelief, but was strong in 
faith, giving glory to God.”’ See Matt. 21: 
21. Doubt is the conflict of belief and unbe- 
lief, in which unbelief is gaining ground. 
Hermar: ‘‘Remove thy doubting, and thou 
needest not doubt in asking anything from 
God.” For he that wavereth (doubteth) is 
like a wave of the sea, driven with th3 
wind and tossed. ‘For’ (yap) may occur 
several times in succession with a change of 
reference; in such passages it often gives the 
ground of a series of separate thoughts, sub- 
ordinate one to another. (Winer.) One dis- 
suasive against doubting is derived from the 
character of the doubter, which has no sta, 
bility, but is swayed by external circum, 
stances: this is compared to a wave of the sea, 
There can be no peace or constancy, whicl 
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7 For let not that man think that he shall receive 
any thing of the Lord. 4 
$§ A doubleminded man is unstable in all his ways. 


. Jet not that man think !that he shall receive any 


8 thing of the Lord; a doublemiuded man, unstable 
9 in ali his ways. but let the brother of low degree 


1 Or, that a double-minded man, unstable in all his ways, shall receive any thing of the Lord. 


comes from wisdom, in a spirit inconstantly 
fluctuating here and there, now swelling with 
hope, now sinking into despondency, as for- 
tune changes. (Isa. 57: 20,21.) Only when the 
tempted soul cleaves firmly to God can it be 
tranquil, secure, and triumphant. Then faith, 
itself unmoved, moves mountains, (Matt. 21:21.) 
The wind-turmented billow, aimlessly moving 
‘to and fro, is a lively picture of the unrest of 
a doubting soul. During the residence of 
Mary’s family at Capernaum, on the Sea of 
Galilee, James often beheld the natural phe- 
nomenon which he here refers to—that sheet 
of water being often disturbed by violent tem- 
pests, such as the one Bartlett describes in his 
‘Footsteps of Our Lord and His Apostles.”’ 
First the cool breeze rushed down the ravines 
that lead to the lake, and began to ruffle its 
placid bosom. ‘As it grew durker, the breeze 
increased to a gale, the lake became a sheet of 
foam, and the white-headed breakers dashed 
proudly on the rugged beach; its gentle mur- 
mur was now changed into the wild and sor- 
rowtul sound of the whistling wind and the 
agitated waters. Afar off was dimly seen a 
little barque, struggling with the waves, and 
then lost sight of amidst the misty rack.” 
Comp. Matt. 8: 24. James had himself been 
a doubter (until after the resurrection of 
Jesus), and could therefore describe this class 
from his ownexperience. (Neander’s ‘* Plant- 
ing,” ete., p. 326.) A similar expression is 
found in Heb. 13: 9: ‘* Be not carried about 
with divers and strange doctrines.’’ In like 
manner Jude describes this class as ‘‘ wander- 
ing stars’’ (ver. 13), and ‘‘clouds driven by the 
winds.’’ (Ver. 12.) 

7. Another reason for the warning of ver. 
6--the prayers of the doubter will not be 
heard. Let not that man think. Thusthe 
hope that God’s favor may be secured by 
something merely external is denounced; see 
a similar expression in Matt. 3: 9—‘ Think 
not.’ The expression, ‘that man,’ breathes 
contempt. ‘Such a man as that shall have 
nothing given to him.’”’ ‘That he shall (will) 
receive anything from the Lord—that is, 
of the things prayed for. He mayshare with 
others in such benefits as the Lord, the giver 


of all good, bestows and scatters with indis- 
criminating bounty (ver.5); but he shall re- 
ceive nothing in answer to prayer. Hence, 
the spiritual blessing of wisdom is unattain- 
able by the doubter. 

8. A double-minded man (is) unstable 
in all his ways. The verb ‘is’ (which ‘is 
not in the Greek) should not oecur in the 
translation; for both ‘double-minded man’ 
and ‘unstable in all his ways’ are in apposi- 
tion to ‘that man,’ in ver. 7 (so in the Syriac), 
and explain why no blessing is imparted in 
such a case. The characteristics of the doubter 
have already been exhibited in a figure (ver.6); 
he is now plainly described both as to his 
spirit and his conduct. ‘A double-minded 
man’—such, in character, is the doubter. He 
has, as it were, two souls contending with each 
other—the one turned to God, the other turned 
uway from God, and hence to the world; he 
wishes to be the friend of God and the friend 
of the world at the same time, although the 
friendship of the world is enmity to God. 
(James 4: 4.) This was the cause of Solomon’s 
defection. (1 Kings 11: 6.) He wavers between 
faith and unbelief. Hence, he is unprepared 
to receive the blessings he asks, or even to 
offer the kind of prayer upon which the gift 
is conditioned. Double-mindedness is neither 
the ground of the wavering (Wiesinger), nor 
its result (Lange), but its characteristic spirit. 
(Huther.) See note on James 4: 8. ‘Un- 
stable in all his ways.’ The outer conduct 
will correspond with the internal discord. 
The double-minded man, yielding now to this 
inclination or motive, now to that, is fickle 
and unreliable in his undertakings and acts. 
(Ps. 91:11; Jer. 16: 17; Prov. 3:6.) As Jesus Sirach 
(2:12) says: ‘‘He walks upon two roads.’’ 
This discord both in the inner and outer life 
prevents the reception of the heavenly gift of 
wisdom. Only a heart single and sincerely 
devoted to God may expect his spiritual bless- 
ings. (Matt. 6: 22.) Adams (on 2 Peter} 
quaintly describes such a person as un i!= 
broken horse having no pace, and a bat which. 
has both wings and teeth, but is neither beass 
nor bird (p. 488). The adjective is applied 
by Hippocrates to fevers which observe na 
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9 Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is | 10 glory in his high estate: and the rich, in that he is 


exalted; 
10 But the rich, in that he is made low: because as 
the flower of the grass he shall pass away. 


made low: because as the flower of the yrass he shall 


periods, and by Demosthenes to variable| words or phrases are apparently contradic- 


winds. 

e. 9-12. Another help to heroic steadfastness 
in trials is a correct estimate of the external 
and spiritual conditions of men, and also of 
the results of trials endured in a Christian 
spirit. 

The two extremes of Christian social life 
are here designated—that of the poor (ver.9), 
and that of the rich. (Ver.10,1.) The exhor- 
tation in ver. 12 is addressed to both. All 
classes are embraced by Christianity. (2:1; 
5: 13.) 

9. (But) let the brother of low degree. 
‘But,’ which the English Version omits, is 
important as showing that the writer brings 
into contrast the state of the lowly brother 
whom God exalts, with that of the waverer 
(ver.8), for whom there is no hearing at the 
Mercy seat. The title ‘brother,’ indicating 
the intimacy and tenderness of the Christian 
relation, is considerately applied to the poor, 
rather than to the rich. (Ver.10.) The ‘low 


tory; but, in fact, are congruvous, because 
used in different senses. In Scripture, the 
oxymoron usually, if not always, displays in 
a lively manner the contrast between natural 
and spiritual conditions. So in 1 Cor. 7: 22. 
“The servant’’ (bondsman) called in the 
Lord, is the Lord's freeman, the freeman 
called, is Christ’s bondsman.’ (Weisinger.) 
‘*He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that luseth his life for my sake shall find it.”’ 
(Matt.10: 39.) This figure was more common 
anciently than it now is. In the spirit of 
Jumes, Chrysostom says: ‘‘ Scatter, that thou 
mayest not lose; keep not, that thou mayest 
keep; lay out, that thou mayest save; spend, 
that thou mayest gain.’’ In verses 9, 10, the 
subject of the sentence indicates believers in 
their secular and civil state; the object indis 
cates their spiritual condition. 

10. But the rich in that he is made low 
—literaliy, in his humiliation. After ‘rich,’ 
brother is to be supplied, as it is expressed 


degree’ refers to poverty; and this not only | after ‘poor’ in the parallel member of the 


as imposing limitations and cares from which 
affluence is exempt, but as exposed to worldly 
reproach and carnal temptations, prejudicial 
to steadfastness. It indicates Christians who 
live at once in a state of poverty and a 
time of persecution. Huther makes the ex- 
pression indicate the Christian in his entire 
lowly condition in the world, as one con- 
temning riches, rejected by the world, in- 
wardly troubled, and walking in humility 
before God; but this is to spiritualize the 
text, rather than to interpret it. That the 
poor in spirit have the kingdom of heaven 
is true (Matt.5:3), but that truth is not asserted 
here. In that he is exalted—glory in his 
exaltation—the Christian dignity now pos- 
sessed and hereafter to be displayed. The 
elevated thought that the poor saint is now 
ason of God, and that he has an inheritance 
of glory, will prove a safeguard against de- 
spondency, and under trial and privation. 
Let him estimate his privileges at their true 
value, and he will find therein consolation, 
strength, and joy. The figure in this and the 
following verses is an oxymoron, where the 


sentence. In such a connection, both the 
adjectives, ‘poor’ and ‘rich’ (ver.9,10), which 
answer the one to the other, must have the 
same noun, ‘‘brother,’’ and to each of these 
nominatives the same verb, ‘let (him) glory,’ 
must serve. Any other construction would 
be strained and unnatural. Difficulties of in- 
terpretation must not de allowed to disturb 
the grammatical order, and pervert the plain 
meaning of the text: ‘ But let the rich brother 
glory in his humiliation.’ The rich brother, 
in the Dispersion, was exposed to persecution 
as well as the poor brother. Although now 
favored of fortune, and abounding in worldly 
goods, he was in danger of losing his posses- 
sions, on account of his adherence to the gospel. 
And the rich brother in the church (compare 
1 Tim. 6: 17-19) needed the resources of 
heavenly wisdom as well as others. The 
cause of his glorying was that riches had, in 
his estimation, ceased to have any substantial 
value. What gave him worldly distinction 
and splendor had lost its glory, having been 
eclipsed by the nobler blessings he possessed 
as a Christian; he had the same high dignity 
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11 For the sun is no sooner risen with a burnin 
heat, but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereo 


as that imparted to his needy and now suffer- 
ing brother—a glory independent of all secu- 
lar conditions, superior to reproach (2 Sam. 6: 22) 
and to pain. (20or.12:9.) He was humbled, 
yet exulted in recognizing the vanity of all 
earthly glory. Because as the flower of 
the grass (a flower of grass) he shall (wil) 
pass away. This is the ground of appeal to 
the rich brother to rejoice in his humiliation. 
He has been released from dependence upon 
the earthly pomp and fortune, which,-as a dis- 
ciple of Christ, he must expect to lose. Soon 
he will cease to be distinguished from the poor 
of the believing company ; asa rich brother he 
will ‘pass away,’ he will cease to be. As the 
flower which gives beauty to the grass soon 
withers, so in his case whatever decorates the 
earthly life will certainly disappear. ‘ Flower’ 
does not here indicate the bud orshoot, as inIsa. 
11: 1 (Septuagint), but the bloom itself. The 
figure, which is further developed in ver. 11, 
vecurs also frequently in the Old Testament. 
It indicates the fortune of man in general. 
(Job 14: 1.) He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down. (Isa. 40: 6,7; Ps. 103: 15; 1 Peter 1: 24.) 
But, what is especially observable, this com- 
parison, which is used in the Old Testament 
to depress the pride of the ungodly, is here 
employed to sustain the courage of believers. 

Nortr.—These verses (9,10) show how un- 
christian is the union of Church and State, by 
which the arbitrary distinctions of earthly 
societies are sought to be perpetuated in the 
kingdom of God. For here it is intended that 
these accidents of wealth and rank shall disap- 
pear in the presence of a greater than earthly 
monarchs, and in the reception and enjoy- 
ment of prerogatives which the world cannot 
confer, (1 Cor. 16: 20; 1 Thess. 5: 26.) Here the rich 
and the poor meet together before the Lord 
—the Maker and the Redeemer of them all. 
In the fact that the poor man, rather than the 
rich, is called a brother, the genius of Aposto- 
lic Christianity finds expression. Says Quinet, 
in his ‘‘ Roman Church and Modern Society,” 
7 1X: ‘In the ideal of the Christian Church, 
everything was done by the people: priests, 
deacons, bishops, becamesuch by election, and, 
as it were, sprang from the public conscience. 
Now [among the Establishments] nothing in 
the Church is done by the people; never more 
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pass away. For the sun ariseth with the scorching 
wind, and withereth the grass; and the tower there- 


through them is the voice of God interrogated. 
This is what authorizes me to say that the 
spirit of modern institutions, in replacing 
everything upon this basis of the public con- 
science, of the sovereignty of the people, is 
incontestibly in its principle nearer the Chris- 
tian ideal, than is at the present day the 
organization and institution of the Church.” 
Compare a modern Pastoral with an Apos- 
tolic Epistle; in the former, the Church, 
meaning the clergy, is always magnified; in 
the latter, the Christian brotherhood; in the 
former, we vainly seek for such an address as 
that of Paul to the Corinthians: ‘‘ All the 
brethren salute you"’; or that which James 
despatched in the name of the apostles and 
elders and brethren unto the brethren in An- 
tioch. (Acts15: 23.) The subject is worthy of 
commert, since it shows how profound is the 
chasm which separates the hierarchical 
churches from those founded by Christ’s 
apostles. The policy of the Vatican, in its 
contest for temporal sovereignty and secular 
pessessions, has no warrant in the New Testa- 
ment. 

1i. For the sun is no sooner risen, etc. 
In the original, the illustration in this verse is 
given in the form of an incident, a past event 
of familiar observation. The verbs are in the 
aorist, which indicates facts that have already 
taken place, and these verbs coming together, 
as they do here, express the rapid succession 
of the events. (Winer.) Literally, the text 
would read: ‘‘ For the sun rose with the burn- 
ing wind, and withered the grass; and the 
flower thereof fell off, and the grace of the 
fashion of it perished: so also will the rich 
fade away in his ways.’’ This mode of ex- 
pression gives vivacity tothe picture (Isa. 40:7) 
in the original; yet it cannot be transplanted 
without awkwardness into English. ‘The sun 
rose with the burning heat.’ The reference 
appears to be to the simoom—in Palestine an 
east wind, which comes arid and scorching 
from the Arabian deserts. It is often referred 
to in the Old Testament. (Hos. 12:1; 18: 15; Jer. 
18: 17; Ezek. 17: 16; Job7: 21.) (Winer’s ‘‘ Realwort- 
erbuch.) Grimm’s and Huther’s objection 
to this reference that the sun is here said 
to wither, and not the heat, does not avail; 
for what is effected by the winds attending 
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falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth: so 
also shall the rich man fade away in his ways. 
12 Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: for 


when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, | 12 


which the Lord hath promised to them that love him. 


of falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it perish- 
oun so alsoshall the rich man fade away in his 
goings. 

Blessed is the man who endureth temptation: for 
when he hath been approved, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which ¢ve Lord promised to them that 
13 love him. Let no man say when he is tempted, I 


the sunrise (Jonah4:8) may be referred to 
the sun itself; just as the ravages of an in- 
vading host are charged upon their leader. 
So also shall the rich man fade away in 
his ways. The ways are a figure for the 
manner of life; here they represent the pro- 
jects and undertakings, the pumps and 
pleasures belonging to a state of earthly pros- 
perity. Whatever temporal possession, what- 
ever favorable external circumstance adorns 
the earthly life, will be withered by perse- 
cution. ‘Also’ emphasises the resemblance 
to the figure. As the flower which glorifies 
the grass drops off, and the beauty of its ex- 
ternal appearance (Ps. 104: 30; Luke 12: 56; Matt, 16: 3) 
perishes in the hot blast of the desert, so also 
does the rich man, in the season of calamity, 
lose whatever distinguishes him from his fel- 
. lows; and such experiences those believers 
who were now thriving in their possessions, 
activities, and enterprises, must expect to en- 
dure. These reverses of fortune are tragical 
only in the case of the wealthy unbeliever, 
who, in losing his wealth, loses everything. 
(Ps. 49: 5-20; Luke 12: 16-21; 16: 19-26.) 

12. Encouragement both to those who are 
in depressed circumstances, and to those who 
will be reduced to that condition by the perse- 
cutions of the enemies of the gospel. What 
they prize most highly, their choicest good, is 
not exposed to any contingency, and will not 
fade away. This assurance of blessing con- 
cludes one of the trains of thought introduced 
in ver. 2. Blessed is the man that endur- 
eth temptation—who amid the tribulations 
occasioned by his Christian profession adheres 
to the duties of piety. The texts recalls Ps. 
1, and unfolds its deeper meanings; as in 
that Psalm, (ver.1) so here, there is no ‘is’ in 
the original; the omission in both cases 
strengthens the ascription. There is no 
emphasis upon ‘the man,’ as if the person in 
view were distinguished from soft and effemi- 
nate professors, who easily give way in trial; 
the emphasis rather falls upon ‘endureth.’ 
It is one thing to bear the cross, another to 
endure under the burden, in the ways and 


spirit indicated in ver. 8, 4, 9-11. Temptation 
refers to those various troubles and calamities, 
permitted by God for the purpose of testing 
the faith, piety, and virtue of his people. 
When temptations produce the intended 
etfect, then they bring approval and reward. 
(Matt.5: 11,12.) For when he is tried (approved) 
he shall receive the crown of life. ‘For’ 
indicates the reason of the blessing. The 
believer who has patiently borne the ordesl 
of affliction, and who is ‘approved’ after due 
examination and trial of his case, will receive 
a glorious recompense of grace. It is not 
certain that either the contests of athletes, or 
the purification of metals by fire is herg 
referred to, although both may be used in the 
way of illustration. The figure of reward is 
striking. ‘The crown of life’ is the same ag 
“the crown’’—1. e., ‘‘ life,’ the second noun 
being equivalent to an appositive according to 
a common usage, as when we say, ‘‘ The city 
of New York,’’ meaning only ‘‘ the city, New 
York.’’ There may here also be no reference 
to the reward of victors in the Greek games; 
as among the Jews a crown or diadem in itself 
suggested royal power or eminent glory. (Ps. 
21: 3; Wisl. of Sol.5: 16,17.) Life is the crown with 
which God’s steadfast confessor will be 
adorned (Rev. 2: 10; 1 Peter 5:4;2 Tim. 4: 8)—that life 
which alone deserves the name, life spiritual 
from its beginning, and hereafter perfect, 
blissful, and eternal, and thus beyond the 
reach of human malice and_ temporal 
calamity; a blessing, to obtain which the 
persecuted Christian may joyfully consent to 
suffer and to die. Which the Lord (he) 
hath promised to them that love him. 
‘The Lord’ is not in the original; read ‘he,’ 
referring not to Christ, but to God. The 
certainty of the reward is indicated by the 
fact that it is promised by the Sovereign of 
heaven. The divine engagements are unlike 
the promises of fickle fortune. (Ver-10,11.) Re- 
wurds are assured to those who endure trial 
from love to God, in contrast with the ‘‘ double 
minded.’? (ver.8.) Love produces endur- 
ance; for those who love God appreciate the 
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13 Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 


am tempted lof God: for God ?cannot be tempted 


of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither | 14 with #evil, and he himself tempteth no man: but 


tempteth he any man: 


1 Gr. from...... 2 Or, is untried in evil.,.... 3 Gr. evil things. 


ea 


kindly wisdom that measures and controls the 
trials of life, and the blessed end to which 
these trials lead. Hence those who love the 
Lord, and those who endure temptation are 
the same. Compare Rom. 8: 28. In the 
theology of James, love is the essence of true 
faith; hence the repetition of this phrase. 
(James2:5.) Compare the whole passage with 
2 Tim. 4: 8. ‘‘Hencetorth there is laid up 
for me the crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous judge shall give meat that 
day; and not to me only but unto all them 
also that dove his appearing.” ; 

2) 13-18. Exhortation to steadfast and pa- 
tient endurance under temptation of sin. It is 
natural to one swayed by temptation to vindi- 
cate himself by the plea of necessity, and to 
urge that circumstances, which God orders, 
have exercised an irresistible power over his 
intellect, his passions, or his will. James 
shows the futility of this plea by appealing to 
the nature of God (ver.13)—to the experiences 
of men under temptation (ver. 4, 15)—and 
finally to the divine dispensations. (Ver. 16-18.) 

a. Argument from the nature of God. 

13. Let no man say when he istempted, 
Iam tempted of (from) God. Here temp- 
tation is taken in the same sense as in the 
previous verses; but the attitude of the persons 
now considered is different from that of those 
previously addressed. Both classes are tempted 
to apostasy by the danger of death, of suffer- 
ing, or of loss of goods. But the former 
endure temptation; the latter dally with it, 
and seek for grounds to justify them in yield- 
ing to its seductions or threatenings. Thus, 
what was a salutary trial in one case, becomes 
in the other case a motive and allurement to 
sin, through the unhallowed desires or crimi- 
nal fears it has awakened. James indicates 
what apostates, in such a case, were wont to 
‘say’; ‘I am tempted from God.’ ‘He it is 
who so orders these circumstances that I have 
no alternative but to give way.’ This pre- 
text was familiar, doubtless, to the Phari- 
sees, who were fatalists (Josh. “ Bell, Jud.” 2:8, 14), 
and was current among the Jewish people. 
““Wisd. of Jesus, son of Sirach,’’ 15: 11-22. 
It is also the common resort of men every- 


|men do. 


where to cast the blame of their sins upon 
providence. Hom. ‘Iliad’? v. 86: ‘I am 
not in fault, but Jove and Fate.’”’ Plautus: 
‘God drove me on.’’ Perhaps the apostates 
perverted passages of the Old Testament, such 
as Exod. 9: 16. But on the contrary, as James 
had already insisted, God allows trial so as to 
make meu better; the evil arising from it 
comes from another source; let no one trace 
it to him! For God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man. 
The first clause may signify either that God 
is untempted, or that. he cannot be tempted; 
both amount to the same thing in this passage. 
The holiness of God disproves the pretext of 
the apostate; God is unversed in temptation, 
and even inaccessible to it. In his dealings, 
he acts according to his own nature, just as 
Hence he has no experience of evils, 
cannot be contaminated with them, cannot be 
tempted by them. The conclusion follows 
that the origin of evil cannot be found in God. 
He cannot induce men to do what is wholly 
repugnant to his own nature and will. 
Norr.—In reference to the apparent contra- 
diction of this text with other passages, it may 
be observed that where God is said to tempt 
men (Exod. 15: 25; Judg. 3: 1-4; 1 Cor. 10: 13), these passages 
signify that God tests men, not to allure to 
sin. but to give an opportunity of overcoming 
it, for which purpose he apportions the trial 
to the strength (1 Cor. 10:13), and also gives the 
aid of his Holy Spirit (James 4:6), the light of 
nature, the voice of conscience, and the warn- 
ings of his law. When blinding and harden- 
ing of heart are ascribed to God, the evil is 
the result of a trial abused. The work of 
temptation in its evil character is, already in 
the Book of Job, and more frequently in the 
New Testament, ascribed to Satan. (Matt. 4:1; 
1Cor.7:5.) Yet notin such a sense that the 
blame of yielding to it may be shifted from 
ourselves. The idea that God is the Author 
of Sin, either through his decrees, or the cir- 
cumstances in which he places us, or the 
desires and opportunities he gives us, or on 
account of his withholding restraining grace, is 
monstrous, All the expressions of his will, 
whether uttered in Scripture, or the system of 
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14 But every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed. 

15 Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 


each man is!tempted, when he is drawn away by 
15 his own lust, and enticed. Then the lust, when it 
hath conceived, beareth sin; and the sin, when it is 
16 fullgrown, bringeth forth death, Be not deceived, 


nature, or the general drift of his providence, 
proclaim that the wrong is harmful and unfit 
to be done. The free agency he bestows on 
men may indeed be perverted to wrongdoing; 
but it was bestowed us the necessary condition 
of virtue and piety; neither of which can 
exist without liberty of choice. Hence the 
existence of moral evil does nut impugn either 
the benevolence or the holiness of Gud. He 
is not tempted with evil neither tempeth he 
any man. Seneca said (kp.9): ‘*The gods 
can neither suffer wrong nor inflict it.’’ How 
much wiser this heathen was than some who 
profess to be Christians! 

6. Argument from the experiences of men. 
Ver. 14-15. 

14, The efficient cause of sin is found, not 
in God, but in the evil heart of man. (Matt. 
15:19.) Every man—or, each one, is here 
antithetic to ‘no man,’ in the previous verse. 
Fiis own is also expressive, standing in oppo- 
sition to ‘‘he.’’ (V¥er.13.) Whatever the 
circumstances of the case may be, that which 
allures men to sin (as fish or game are enticed 
by a bait, 3: 7) is within us, not without. 
is ‘lust,’ an evil concupiscence (Rom.7:7), an 
inordinate love for sensual delights and 
worldly advantages; a disposition, temper, 
and habit of soul indocile to the purity of 
Christian truth, and the power of Christian 
motive. No suggestion of evil can mislead 
us until we embrace it. The inspired writer 
makes his representation more spirited by 
personifying Lust, Sin, and Death. The idea 
of a harlot (introduced by the amatory figures 
derived from the arts of hunting and fishing), 
is distinctly brought forward in the verbs *‘ con- 
ceived’? and ‘‘ brought forth.’’ (ver.15.) As 
the fish or game is drawn out from its place 
of security, and is enticed into the snare or 
net, so by the harlot Lust the man is drawn 
to herself; that he is captured is implied in 
his being enticed. See 2 Peter 2: 14, 18, where 
the same word occurs in the Greek. ‘Drawn 
away’ implies movement; ‘enticed’ implies 
state. Compare Ps. 1: 1, where the successive 
stages of progress in sin are represented by 
walking, standing, and sitting. 


It: 


1 Or, tempted by his own lusts, being drawn away by it, and enticed. 


Norge.—The manner in which James de- 
scribes the operations of man’s free agency in 
its abuse, is almost paradoxical. The desire 
for the forbidden object—the gold which 
attracts the covetous, the beauty which attracts 
the sensual—is the man’s own; yet no sooner 
is it encouraged, than it becomes alien and 
milignant to its possessor—a net to catch in 
the path of error, a hook that pierces the 
eager tongue through the bait of pleasure. 
The same idea is involved in the familiar 
word ‘‘habit’’—first the man has the habit, 
and then the habit has the man. 

15. Then when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin. Then the transition 
from the sinful desire to the sinful act is 
described. The figure of ver. 14 is retained, 
and is pursued, so as to show the fruit pro, 
ceeding from the meretricious enticement. 
When the evil inclination is not promptly 
suppressed, but, on the contrary, is cherished 
with pleasure (compare Gen. 3: 16), the will 
of the man is surrendered to it, and is impreg- 
nated by it. Sin follows the seduction as 
naturally as birth follows conception. The 
pampered sensuality which thus produces sin 
is itself sin, as in nature everything produces 
its own kind; yet the sin indicated here is 
external, whether apostasy or some other sort 
of sin. This natural history of temptation is 
related to show that temptation cannot come 
from God. As, both grammatically and rhe- 
torically, Lust and Sin are feminine, neither 
of them should be represented by the neuter 
pronoun ‘it.’ The text would be more fitly 
rendered: ‘Then Lust, having conceived, 
bringeth forth Sin.’ Sin, whenitis finished, 
bringeth forth death. ‘Sin’ (in the first 
clause, without the article) indicates the gen- 
eral character of the fruit of lust, whatever 
its outward expression may be. James repre- 
sents sin as something having its own life, and 
continually developing itself, and at length 
reaching maturity and exercising a supreme 
and destructive power over human nature. 
It was not to his purpose to draw any distinc- 
tion here between the single finished deed— 
sin which incurs the sentence of death, and 
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my beloved brethren, Every good gift and every : 
perfect gift is from above, coming down from the ; 


1 Or, giving. 


the completed course of sinning, the impious 
and wicked life which receives the award of 
perdition. In any case, sin, when it has 
attained its full form and strength, is the 
mother of death. The soul that has yielded 
to temptation suffers the loss of that life which 
is alone worthy of the name, and also the 
inner misery arising from sin, having its 
beginning on earth, and after the death of 
the body, enduring and increasing forever. 
Evil gives birth to evil; the evil desire is 
followed by the evil act, and this by death 
spiritual and eternal. The idea is not that 
men are made mortal by sin; for here death 
is the opposite of that life which God has 
promised to them that love him (ver.12): it is 
eternal death. ‘‘The wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life.’ Rom. 6: 
23; compare James 5: 20. That temptation 
leads to death proves that it cannot proceed 
from God who is the Author of life. Yet it 
deserves to be added, as showing the harmuny 
of ver. 14, 15 with ver. 13, that this order of 
the Divine Government, which connects sor- 
row and death with sin, also illustrates the 
goodness of God. The odiousness of sin thus 
displayed may aid the guilty in the work of 
repentance and reformation, may restrain the 
tempted, confirm the virtuous in good prin- 
ciples and habits, and urge the philanthropic 
to more vigorous efforts for the restoration of 
the fallen and the well being of their race. 
Peabody: ‘Christianity the Religion of 
Nature,’’ p. 104. 

c. Argument from the Divine Dispensa- 
tions, Ver. 16-18. 

16. Do not err, my beloved brethren. 
James thus introduces an additional proof 
that God is not the author of evil. He has 
been arguing that God’s nature excludes the 
possibility, now he appeals to the great facts 
of his administration. God is the Author of all 
good. He isthe fountair. of the hopes that men 
cherish, and the blessings that they receive, not 
of the evils that they commit. ‘Do not err.’ 
The same formula occurs elsewhere after the 
denial of some false opinion, as in 1 Cor. 6: 9; 
15: 83; Gal. 6: 7. It introduces an appeal 
to Christian consciousness and experience to 


confirm the writer’s statement. 
other passages it is translated in the Common 
Version, ‘‘ Be not deceived.”” The warning © 
was important here, because no falsehood can 
be more mischievous and impious than that 
which James was opposing. To regard God 
as the author of sin would be a rejection of 
the whole system of Christian faith and 
morals. ‘My beloved brethren’ not only 
shows the importance of the subject discussed, 
but also the affection of the writer. In warn- 
ing, he sought to conciliate; and he assumed _ 
the tone of persuasion because he loved. So 
fatal an error needed to be corrected in lan- 
guage of solemn tenderness. And in appealing 
to the fraternal relation which unites believers 
to each other, he at the same time reminded 
his readers of the filial relation which they 
all sustained to the Head of the Christian _ 
family. To entertain doubts in regard to the 
goodness of God, would quench the filial spirit 
of reverence, gratitude, and love. Errors in 
religion cannot but affect the character and 
conduct; and most prejudicial of all are those 
errors which depress our trust in God. 

17. The third proof that God is not the 
author of sin is derived from his abounding 
and continuous beneficence. If all good 
comes from God, temptation to evil cannot. 
This verse is antithetic to ver. 14, 15. As from 
lust comes sin, and then death, the perfected 
fruit of sin, so, on the other hand, proceeds 
from God the good and the perfect. Every 
good gift and every perfect gift—boon. 
This phrase forms a perfect hexameter, and 
may be the fragment of an early church 
hymn. The substantives are different in the 
original, although from the same verb: the 
first is the act of giving, in which resides the 
moral quality ‘good’; the second rather indi- 
cates the boon itself—it is a free gift, which is 
‘perfect’ as suited to the needs of its recipient, 
whether they be physical or spiritual. (Rom. 
5:16.) We must suppose more than natural 
gifts to be here referred to—not only provi- 
dential bounties, but gifts of the Spirit, right- 
eousness, peace, and joy. God’s good gifts 
are the opposite of lust-engendered sins; and 
God’s perfect gifts the opposite of sin-engen- 
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above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 


ing. 
18 Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
un, that we should be a kind of firstfruits of his crea- 
ures, 


dered death. (ver.14,15.) Divine in its origin 
is every blessing we desire, hold, or expect— 
whatever tends to completeness and happi- 
ness, whatever tends to righteousness and 
piety. This principle is the redeeming feat- 
ure in Matthew Arnold’s system. He de- 
scribes the Hebrew intuition of God as the 
conception of the Eternal that makes for 
righteousness, and as a revelation needed to 
breathe emotion into the laws of morality, 
and to make morality religion. (‘‘ Literature 
and Dogma,” p. 87.) Is from above—that 
is, from heaven, like the new birth of the 
human soul. (John 3: 3, margin.) With the 
text compare Acts 14:17; John 6: 82. And 
cometh down from the Father of lights— 
literally, coming down, a participle comple- 
mentary to the preceding clause, and empha- 
sizing the thought that God is the Author of 
_our blessings. ‘The Father of lights’—liter- 
ally, of the dights—that is, the heavenly orbs. 
(¢s. 135: 7; Jer.4: 23.) God is called their Father, 
because he has created and ever sustains 
them. The light they shed is therefore a 
reflection of his. Their glory and beneficence 
are at once a religious argument and a divine 
revelation. (Isa. 40:26; Ps. 147:4.) Whatever they 
symbolize and express must be in their cause. 
Hence, nothing dark or evil can issue from 
him. (iJohn1:5.) With whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning 
may be translated with whom is no change or 
shadow from turning. The reference is to the 
apparent revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
They change their position, and they fall into 
obscurity and eclipse. Thereis nothing like this 
in God, whose transcendent glory is disturbed 
by no shadows (compare ‘‘ Book of Wis- 
dom” 7: 20; ‘‘Knapp’s Theology,”’ ? 20), and 
whose nature, purposes, and dispositions are 
unchanging. He is entirely and unalterably 
good, and so transcends what is most admir- 
able in creation. From such a being only 
good and perfect gifts can come. James rec- 
ognized God as One who dwelt ‘above’ the 
trials and temptations of which he had been 
speaking, above the firmament whose blue 


depths are so oft beclouded, above the stars |! 


Father of lights, with whom can be no variation, 

18 neither shadow that is cast by turning. Of his own 
will he brought us forth by the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind,of firstfruits of his creatures. 


whose glory is so oft bedimmed; and adored 
him as the unchanging Father of lights, and 
as our Father in heaven (ver. 18), whose mercy 
endureth forever. 

18. This verse gives a more convincing proof 
of God’s purity; it is found in those spiritual 
creations which render him a higher glory 
than the orbs of light. The importance of 
the thought is shown by the fact that it 
crowns the exordium, and is the foundation 
on which the whole succeeding argument is 
built. Of his own will begat he us. ‘Be- 
gat’ isan allusion, by contrast, to ver. 15, where 
the same word is used in the original. It sig- 
nifies a birth which is not according to the 
order of nature—there the monstrous progeny 
of lust and sin, here virtuous souls super- 
naturally generated by God (2Peter1: 4), and 
having more glory than the stars; the same 
creative power kindles the lights of earth and 
the lights of heaven. Moral darkness cannot 
proceed from such a being. His nature is 
contrary to evil. This appears also from the 
motive which engages in the new creation— 
his own will. The Syriac gives: ‘‘ He saw fit 
and begat.’”” Compare Eph. 1: 5 James 
teaches that regeneration is not the result of 
chance or eaprice or fate, but of the free, de- 
liberate will of God. (John 1: 18; 1 Peter 1: 
23. See also ‘‘the good pleasure of his will,’’ 
Eph. 1:5.) The writer has Jewish Christians 
especially in view, as the sequel shows, but 
the principle applies to all believers. With 
the word of truth. The argument is 
strengthened by this addition. The means 
employed in regeneration is the truth, the 
pure and blessed gospel, revealing God’s na- 
ture and will and the way of salvation. 
(Eph.1: 13.) That we should be a kind of 
firstfruits of his creatures. The object of 
the work of creation was worthy of a holy 
God. He designed to produce a higher style 
of creatures, separated from the world, incor- 
porated into his family, devoted to noble and 
immortal ends. According to the Jewish 
law, the first fruits, as the choice portion of 
the harvest, and as its symbol and pledge, 
were consecrated to God, (Num. 18: 12; Lev. 23: 10; 
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19 Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man 
be swift to hear, sluw to speak, slow to wrath: 


1 Or, 


JAMES. 


ae 1Ye know this, my beloved brethren. But let 


[Cu. 1. 


know ye. 


Deut. 26:2.) So with the first begotten of a 
family. (Deut. 21:17; Gen. 49:3.) Here James is 
not considering the state of Christians in gen- 
eral, but that of the early disciples whom he 
addressed, and who had received the first 
fruits of the Spirit. (Rom. 8:23.) They were 
‘a kind of first fruits’ of the creation of God 
(the tigure is modestly softened). All believ- 
ers are his creatures in a special sense, as his 
workmanship (Epb.2: 10) and his offspring. 
(1 John 3:1,2.) But the early believers were the 
chief and noblest part of the new creation, if 
not more holy and devoted than all the others, 
yet sanctifying them all. They were the ear- 
liest confessors and martyrs of the faith, and 
its only apostles. Like the peaks of the 
mountains, they first caught the light of the 
coming day that was to bless the whole world. 
The author of our Epistle was soon called to 
shed the sacred blood which should be the 
seed of the churches of the future. Those 
ancient saints were the first fruits of the gos- 
pel harvest. And asin Judea, the remaining 
harvest followed after the presentation of the 
first fruits, so should the salvation of believers 
ever extend more widely from this beginning. 
A powerful motive to them to endure in trial 
and temptation! In this text James renders 
a ncble tribute to the gospel: it is the word of 
truth, and, as such, God’s instrument of re- 
generation. Patterson: ‘‘ Its divinity secures 
its truth, and both are satisfactorily proved 
by miracles performed and prophecies ful- 
filled; by the testimony of Christ and the 
martyrdom of the apostles; by the majesty of 
Scripture doctrine, and the purity of Scrip- 
ture ethics; by the adaptation of both to the 
intellect, the conscience, and the heart, and 
by the practical effects which have followed 
in their train.’’ 

Notsz.—In this verse we think that the 
aorist: would have been more appropriately 
translated by our perfect (‘‘he has begotten 
us’’), as has been done in the Common Ver- 
sion. (James 2: 5, 6; 5:3, 5,11.) Our perfect is a 
tense peculiarly appropriate in letters or 
speeches addressed by the living to the living 
in relation to matters within their common 
experience. For in the use of the perfect the 


speaker regards the action or condition, 
though past, as included within a period of 
time still present; and this he is permitted to 
do, if that action or condition is connected 
with the present. It may be thus connected 
either by the present existence of the subject, 
as, ‘‘I have been young, but now am old,’”’ or 
by the present continuance of the result, as, 
“Milton has written as noble works in prose 
as in poetry’’; or by the present continuance 
of some attending circumstance of time or 
place, as, ‘‘Many important discoveries have 
been made in the present century’’; ‘‘ Upon 
this continent a great civil war has been 
fought.’ It will be evident from these illus- 
trations that the aorist will sometimes appear 
in Greek where our idiom more naturally 
employs the perfect. Nor is any vivlence 
done to the sense of the original by the 
change; for, as Winer observes, ‘‘It often de- 
pends upon the writer which of the two tenses 
he will use, as the difference between them is 
sometimes very slight.’? For this acute criti- 
cism upon a much-disputed point, we are 
indebted to Prof. T. J. Dill, of Howard Col- 
lege. 

19, 20. THEME AND DIVISION OF THE 
EPISTLE. 

19. This verse and the next exhibit the 
main divisions of the Epistle, which specify 
the characteristics of a child of God under 
trials and amid temptations. They show 
wherein is to be exercised the steadfastness 
which James has been commending in the 
general introduction to the Epistle. In par- 
ticular the exhortation ‘to hear’’ refers to 
the ‘‘ word of truth’’ (ver.18), and is resumed 
and explained. (1: 21-2: 26.) The injunction in 
regard to restraint in speech is unfolded 
in chapter 8: 1-12. That in regard to the 
temper and spirit is developed in chapter 8: 
13-4: 17. And the threefold division is re- 
called, as we shall see, in chapter 5. 

Wherefore. This word is not justified by 
the highest authorities, which give instead, 
ye know or know ye. The imperative is more 
suitable, as a form of address (compare chap. 
1: 16), but does not accommodase itself to the 
demands of the sentence. It should read; 
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20 For the wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God. 
21 Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and superfluity 


‘Ve know it, my beloved brethren; but let 
every man, ete. Let your elevation in God’s 
esteem (ver.18) lead to the study of the word 
and improvement in virtue. The begotten of 
a holy God must themselves be holy; and to 
every man (contrast to ‘no man,’ ver. 13) 
the means of spiritual discipline is the perfor- 
mance of the duties here indicated. My be= 
loved brethren. A modeof address common 
among early believers, (1 Cor. 15:58;2 eter3: 14.) 
Christian fellowship is helpful to the attain- 
ment of the ideal of the Christian life. The 
lessons here inculeated recall those of the 
Jewish sages. (Prov. 13:3; 14: 29; Eccl.5:2.) Swift 
to hear—the divine word isspecially referred 
to; a ready reception of it and a cordial sub- 
mission may well beindicated asthe first duty 
of disciples. Fraternal counsel is implied. 
Siow to speak involves deliberation in 
judging as well us speaking in regard to life’s 
trials, and in regard to the truth of God upon 
which human virtue and happiness depend. 
(Prov.10: 19.) ‘*Speak neither against God, nor 
improperly of God—but for God.’’ There 
was great freedom of exhortation and teach- 
ing in the early Church; James warns his 
readers that this involved grave responsibility. 
(Neander, ‘‘ Planting and Training,’’ p. 356.) 
Slow to wrath. Wrath is not simply dis- 
pleasure; but active, passionate anger, which 
may manifest itself either in impatience under 
God’s dealing, or vindictiveness under inju- 
ries and reproaches from men, or disputatious 
bitterness in maintaining what may be re- 
garded as the truth. Compare chap. 3: 13. 
‘Wrath’ easily assumed in that day,as it does in 
ours, the guise of conscientiousness. Huther: 
“The warning points to Christians who used 
the gospel as the Pharisees did the Law, not 
for their sanctification, but for tne satisfaction 
of their lust of condemning and contending.”’ 
Compare chap. 8. The conduct of Christians 
in their assemblies is specially but not exclu- 
sively refered to. 

20. This verse gives the ground of the 
warning, ‘be slow to wrath.’ As, 1n the orig- 
inal, the definite article is wanting in the two 
instances where it occurs in the English, the 
literal translation is: For man’s wrath work- 
eth not God's righteousness. For the wrath 


every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
20 wrath: for the wrath of man worketh not the right- 
21 eousness of God. Wherefore putting away all filthi- 


of man. Wrath is a powerful passion, and 
works effectively in secular and_ political 
affairs; it is, however, alien to the Christian 
society, and tothe kingdom of God. (1 Tim.2: 8.) 
It is closely related, as the etymology shows, 
tothe other impulsive passions, and is treated as 
their representative. (3:13-4:17.) ‘Fhe right= 
eousness of God is that righteousness which 
pleases God, and which he requires. Com- 
pare Acts 4: 19; Gal. 6: 10. It is the opposite 
of the sin or iniquity which the unregenerate 
heart works, (Matt. 7: 23; James2: 9.) Wrath can- 
not be pleasing to God; for there is no pas- 
sionate violence in his nature; his law is love, 
and his cause is hindered by an intemperate 
zeal. The warning of our text was specially 
needed by the Jews, who had a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge (Rom. 10: 2), 
and who thought that they were serving God 
by violent outbursts against those whom they 
regarded as sinners and heretics. (John 16: 2.) 
A similar thought occurs in Eccl. 7: 9, ‘‘ Be 
not hasty in thy spirit: for anger resteth in 
the bosom of fools.’’ Our text is more specific 
than Matt. 5: 22. No emphasis falls upon the 
word man, as if the inspired writer were here 
warning against a passion more intense and 
constant than that of the child, and more vehe- 
mentand violent than thatof the woman. The 
principle applies to all classes and enses. ILu- 
ther: ‘‘Angerand punishment are not prohib- 
ited when God's command and the necessity 
of the case require; but wrath which springs 
from personal impulse and pussion, and 
which is a brief madness.’? By a spirit so 
contrary to its own the cause of Religion can- 
not be promoted. On the contrary, only a 
temper serene under injury and submissive 
in affliction, as it is of divine origin, is fitted 
to receive and propagate the truth. See next 
verse. 

I. Drviston, 21-2: 26. Tur Gopiy IN 
TRIAL AND TEMPTATION MUST BE SWIFT TO 
HEAR. 

1. The word must be received as the inner 
law. Ver. 21. 

21. Wherefore lay apart (better, putting 
off, as a defiled garment) all filthiness. In 
this verse the exposition of the first division 
of the Epistle begins, the heed and honor to 
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of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word, which is able to save your souls. 

22 But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. 


ness and overflowing of 1 wickedness, receive with 
meekness the 2implanted word, which is able to 
22 save your souls. But be ye doers of the word, and 
23 not hearers only, deluding your own selves. For if 


1 Or, matice.. 


+++2 Or, inborn. 


be accorded to the word. ‘Wherefore’ points 
back to the previous verse, and prepares for 
she injunction in regard to the manner of re- 
seiving the word. ‘Filthiness’ is the syno- 
rym of wickedness; the adjective is used in a 
similar figurative sense in Rev. 22: 11: ‘‘ He 
that is filthy let him be filthy still.’ It rep- 
vesents sin as the defilement of human nature, 
and hence embraces, not only immorality, 
but wrath also. (Acts 15: 20;1Peter3: 21.) And 
superfluity of naughtiness—that is, abund- 
ance or excess of maliciousness, The evil 
here condemned is that which is opposite to 
meekness, as the connection shows; it is the 
wickedness which finds expression and plea- 
sure in injuries to others. (Hph. 4:31. Col.3: 8; Titus 
3:3.) It is the active hostility which disturbs 
Christian fellowship, and vitiates the inculca- 
tion of Christian truth. The evil which lurks 
within, and that which streams out into life, 
must be repressed and rejected, that there 
may be place and opportunity for the good to 
grow, (1 Peter 2:1; Eph. 4: 22, 23.) In meekness re= 
ceive the engrafted (better, implanted) 
word. ‘Meekness’ is a spirit, gentle and 
kindly under provocation. It is, specially, 
Christian love and forbearance in reference 
to others. (1 Peter3:15.) Those whom James 
addressed were not to hear the word that it 
might be used as a weapon of maliciousness, 
nor were they to indulge toward its unsparing 
teachers an angry stubbornness or impetuous 
opposition, which would effectually ‘‘ bar the 
ear, the mind, the heart, the life against the 
truth.’’ On the contrary, the word was to be 
received and taken to heart (Matt. 13: 23), work- 
ing deliverance from sin inwardly. The ex- 
pression is paradoxical. They had already 
received the word; they were to receive it 
again and again that their spiritual life might 
flourish. The word is the gospel, which is 
compared to seed. (1Peter1:23; Lukes: 4.) Which 
is able to save your souls. Here is the 
ground of the exhortation. Heed and honor 
the word as the agency which God employs 
to save you. The gospel is ‘‘the power of 
God unto salvation unto every one that be- 


lieveth.’’ (Rom. 1: 16; John6: 63,68.) Tt conyevs 


| transcendent blessings to the sould. As those, 

therefore, who would enjoy the present sup- 
ports and graces that it conveys, and the 
future blessedness that it pledges, you are 
required to submit your natures to its trans- 
forming influence. To give up oursins by a 
genuine repentanceand to embrace the gospel 
with faith and docility is the only method by 
which the immortal soul can be saved; then 
the word becomes for us and in us ‘‘mighty 
through God.”’ 

2. The word must be heeded as the rule of 
life. Ver, 22-25. 

22. That the word must be received as the 
rule of life is now shown in the paragraph. 
(Ver. 22-25.) Hence it must be not only obeyed 
(ver. 22-24), but pondered and persisted in. 
(ver.2.) But be ye doers of the word. 
‘But’ connects this verse with the previous 
one, and guards the reader against the sup- 
position that a mere recognition of the truth 
of the gospel suffices for salvation. It is not 
necessarily implied that those to whom the 
injunction was addressed had not obeyed at 
all. Johnstone: ‘‘The believer should al- 
ways be becoming in larger measure what he 
is already in some measure, wise, holy, and 
happy.’’ The doers of the word are the ob- 
servers of the gospel, those who recognize it 
as prescribing a line of conduct, and who 
obey its prescriptions as their law. (Ver. 25.) 
‘Truth is for life.’ And not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. The passage 
is an allusion to the ‘Sermon on the Mount.” 
(Matt. 7: 24.) The same thought occurs in Rom. 
2: 18. The use of this word ‘hearers,’ in- 
stead of ‘readers,’ refers us to an age when 
the gospel was known for the most part only 
through the communications of the living 
teacher. Those who satisfy themselves merely 
with an ineffective knowledge of the word, 
cheat or defraud themselves. The term ren- 
dered ‘deceiving’ meant originally, drawing 
false conclusions, but it came to suggest the 
idea of loss as well as of delusion. Compare 
the Septuagint, Gen. 31: 7, 41. God's people 


are not actors, to whom a solemn but empty 
role of profession has been assigned, but 
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23 For if any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, 


he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a 


glass: 
24 For he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and 
pire tala Fi py what manner of man he was. 
25 But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, 


any one is 9 hearer of the word, and not a doer, he 
is like unto aman beholding his! natural face in a 


24 mirror: for he beholdeth himself, and goeth away, 


and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 


25 was. But he that looketh into the perfect law, the 


—— 


1 Gr. the face of his birth. 


factors sent out to traflic for him with heavenly 
graces and temporal things. (Adams, on 2 
Peter p. 666. ) 

23. For. The statement made in verse 22 is 
now confirmed by a comparison. The mere 
hearer of the word is likened to one who idly 
beholds his image in a mirror. The mirrors 
used by the ancients were of polished metal. 
(Exod. 38: 8; Job37: 18.) Usually the imperfect image 
they gave was employed to indicate our 
scanty knowledge of divine things, which we 
see as by means of a mirror ‘‘darkly,’’ as in 
1 Cor. 13: 12, although glass may be here 
meant, or tale. But here the fact that the 
mirror does give an image, otherwise unseen, 
is made to illustrate the principle under con- 
sideration. It exhibits to the beholder his 
natural face, literally, the face of his birth, 


“the face he was born with. This is distin- 


guished from the real man—the moral 
physiognomy—the true portrait of the soul. 
The word of God can alone exhibit the man 
as he is, and reveal to him the disorders and 
defilements of unregenerate nature. (1 Cor. 
14: 24,25.) And he who hears the word and is 
not a doer, simply looks into the mirror. 
That the observation is careless ard hasty, 
although not indicated by the words, is im- 
plied in the figure and in the language of the 
next verse. 

24. For introduces the explanation of the 
figure, which is given in the narrative form— 
‘*for he beheld himself and has gone away, 
and straightway he forgot what manner of 
man he was (in the mirror).’”? A common 
experience is represented (so also in ver. 11) 
as asingle past event. The mere hearing of 
the word does not benefit the man any more 
than did his transient look into the mirror. 
(Mati. 7: 24, seq.) The haste and carelessness 
with which he has turned to other matters is 
indicated, not only by straightway, but by 
the repetition of the conjunctions. The re- 
sult is forgetfulness. (2Peter1: 9.) The reflec- 
tion of the mirror does not remove the stains 
and disorders it discloses; the revelations of 
the word are of no advantage unless they in- 


duce a spiritual change. They show to 4 
man his moral condition, his want of con- 
formity to the requirements of God, and be- 
ing forgotten they leave him unreformed and 
unblest. 

Norse—Our translators decided wisely when 
they declined to transfer the Greek idiom in 
this passage into our language; indeed we 
cannot but admire their judgment in the 
translation of the aorist in almost every in- 
stance where it occurs in our Epistle. In 
twelve instances, where it has reference to 
historical events (2: 21-25;5: 17,18), they ren- 
der it as the exact equivalent, of the histori- 
cal perfect of the Latins. Thirteen times 
they render it by our perfect tense, with the 
auxiliary ‘‘have’’; here the reference is to 
events occurring in indefinite past time. 
Usually the habitual actions of the parties ad- 
dressed, or else the dealings of God with his 
people. (2: 5,6; 5:3,5,0.) There is but one 
exception (5:10), where the historical event 
should have been given in the narrative form, 
“the prophets who spoke.’’ In nine instances 
the aorist has been translated by the present, 
the reference being made, with one exception, 
to general facts; the assertions are valid for all 
times, and therefore also for the present. Com- 
pare the fading flower (1: 1), the observer at 
the mirror (1: 24), the social customs, (2: 4, ete.) 
The text 4: 5 is exceptional; here the perfect 
would have been more appropriate. Prof. 
Dill, of Howard College, has carefully grouped 
and illustrated these passages; but his essay 
upon the subject is too elaborate for reproduc 
tion here. 

25. Here the figure is retained; but, in con- 
trast with the negectful hearer, who receives 
no benefit from the word, the hearer to whom 
it imparts a blessing is described. The one 
looks, the other gazes; the one continues, 
the other goes away; the one forgets, the 
other observes and does. The beginning of 
this verse adopts the narrative form of ver. 24. 

Whoso looketh into gives a stronger idea 
than beholding; it implies that the beholder 
bends towards the object he regards with 
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and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed. te, 

26 If any man among you seem to be religious, and | 


law of liberty, and so coutinueth, being not a hearer 
that forgetteth, but a doer that worketh, this man 
26 shall be blessed in his doing. If any man !thinketh 
himself to be religious, while he bridleth not his © 


1 Or, seemeth to be. 


earnest scrutiny. Compare Coleridge ‘‘ Aid| 
to Refl.” Aph. 23 n. Peter uses the same | 
word to express the interest of angels in the 
work of redemption, and in allusion also to 
the Cherubim stooping over the mercy seat. 
(1Peer1: 12.) The perfect law of liberty. 
The gospel, as containing the rule of Chris- 
tian life—the truth which as received into the 
heart makes the believer free (John 8: 32.) from 
the bondage of ceremonies (Acts15: 10), and 
from the despotism of the passions. The 
inspired writer doubtless has in view the most 
debasing and miserable of servitudes. (Jahn’s 
‘‘ Archeology’’ 3172.) ‘‘The code of ethics 
which had been proclaimed by Christ, and of 
which the Sermon on the Mount remains as 
the great pattern and example.’’ (Plumptre.) 
This new law was ‘perfect’ because it was 
spiritual. And it was a ‘law of liberty’ be- 
cause it transformed the nature, brought it 
under the influence of elevating and com- 
manding motives, and thus produced an un- 
constrained and joyful obedience to God. 
(Rom, 8:2.) The sense of spiritual liberty is 
a holy impulse to serve God. Even under 
the Old Dispensation, those who entered into 
the deeper spirit of the law experienced its 
sweetness. (Ps.19:811.) In every age— 
He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 

And continueth therein. This does not 
express the idea of James. ‘Therein’ should 
be stricken out. The ideais that the beholder 
continues looking into the law, so as to com- 
prehend it and be prepared to carry out its 
prescriptions. The hearer must attend to and 
utilize the discoveries of the law, as one lin- 
gers at the mirror and attentively scrutinizes 
its reflections, so that the person may be im- 
proved and adorned. He being not a for- 
getful hearer. ‘A forgetful hearer,’ is, liter- 
ally, hearer of forgetfulness, the genitive of 
the noun expressing quality, being used in the 
place of the adjective. Thus, in Luke 16: 8, 
‘‘Steward of injustice’’ signifies ‘‘ unjust 
steward.’”? The same form of expression 
appears in chapter 2: 4, “judges of evil 
thoughts,”’ for “‘evil-thinking judges.’’ But 


a doer of the work. ‘The’ should be omit- 
ted. ‘A doer of work’ is an emphatic expres- 
sion, indicating the necessary effect of the 
law upon one who attends to it; then it can- 
not but awaken the pious activity. This 
man is also emphatic; certainly he, and only 
he, will enjoy the liberty and probity which 
the law enjoins and confers. Shall be 
blessed in his deed. There is doubtless 
here a reference to the beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount, (Matt.5: 3-11), which 
Jesus not only promised, but experienced. — 
(John 4:34.) The blessing connected with a life 
of pious conduct is real, and abiding; it goes 
out into a future that has no bounds. In his 
deed (or, works, the singular being used for 
the plural), not by it. Salvation by works is 
not implied, but the correspondence and in- 
separableness of obedience and salvation. [It 
would, I think, be more correct to translate 
the clause, ‘‘shall be blessed in his doing.” 
The doer of Christian work finds a blessedness 
which he does not consciously seek, in doing 
this work. ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’’ (Acts 20: 35.) In like manner every 
act of service to the Lord is in deepest har- 
mony with the spiritual constitution of man, 
and brings into his soul true peace.—A. H.] 

8. The speech must be regulated by the word. 
Ver. 26. 

26. Having insisted upon the authority of 
the word as the rule of life, James proceeds 
to show that the speech must be regulated and 
guided by it. If any manamong you seem 
to be religious. ‘Among you’ should be 
omitted. The meaning of religious can 
scarcely be expressed, except by a para- 
phrase. It relates not to the essence of 
religion, but to its external service; not to 
piety, but to worship (so in the Syriac)—a 
sense in which the adjective is still used in 
the unreformed countries of Europe. The 
member of a monastic order, whose life is 
largely devoted to acts of worship, is called a 
‘religious.’”” The text may be rendered: Jf 
any one think himself to be a worshipper, not 
bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own 
heart, this man's worship is vain. Johnstone 
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bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion is vain. 

27 Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in 
eee siliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 


tongue but deceiveth his heart, this man’s religion 

27 is vain. Pure religion and undefiled before lour 
God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world, 


1 Or, God and our Father. 


translates religious by ‘‘ observants of religious 
service,’’ and religion by ‘‘ religious service ”’ 
‘Seem,’ imagine himself, implies that the 
opinion is false.  (Mat.6: 7; 1Cor.s: 18.) Among 
the Jews, religion largely consisted in external 
services; and it was natural that one who dili- 
gently devoted himself to their performance 
should regard himself as peculiarly acceptable 
to Ged. Tothis Paul referred (cts 26: 5), where 
the same word is used for ‘ religion’ as in this 
verse. And bridleth not his tongue—does 
not hold his tongue in check. An apt figure, 
which James repeats (3:23), and which is 
common in the Greek poets. The importance 
of the subject leads him to discuss it more at 
large (3: 1-12), and again in the conclusion of 
his Epistle. (5: 1218.) But the immediate ref- 
ererrce here is not to the number and enormity 


' « of the sins of the tongue, but to the presumed 


religious use of that member. James is 
rebuking those whose zeal exhausts itself in 
intemperate speech for what they regard as 
the truth and cause of God, and who suppose 
that this is true religious service. But de- 
ceiveth his own heart. The condemnation 
already implied in the previous clause is 
now asserted. The term is more general and 
stronger than that in ver. 22. A licentious 
and intemperate tongue cannot perform even 
a sincere service to God. The thought is 
brought out more distinctly in the character- 
ization of such service—it is ‘vain,’ it is not 
only fruitless, but unsubstantial. Compare 
i: 20. Like James, the Jewish philosopher, 
Philo, condemned those who practiced a ritual 
religion (same word as in our text) instead of 
holiness. 

4. The social intercourse must be regulated 
by the word. 1: 27-2: 18. 

a. In society, the gospel enjoins a ritual 
service of charity. 

27. Now, to the unacceptable religious 
service of the unbridled tongue (ver. 26) is 
opposed pure religion (worsnip) and unde= 
filed before God. ‘Pure’ and ‘undefiled’ 


have kindred meanings which it is not easy to | 


distinguish. Yet, from their connection with 


the appositives, to visit the afflicted and to 
keep aloof from a polluting world, we agree 
with Bengel in referring the first to the in- 
most principle of religious service. self- 
forgetful and self-sacrificing love; and the 
second to our relations with the external 
world. The being whom we adore is a Holy 
God. He is the Father in whom the fatherless 
findeth mercy. (Ps.68:3.) And we serve him 
acceptably when we cultivate a spirit like his 
own. The general thought of the text has 
been finely expressed by Coleridge (‘‘ Aids to 
Ref. Aph.,’’ 23): ‘‘The outward service of 
ancient religion, the rites, ceremonies, and 
ceremonial vestments of the old law, had 
morality for their substance. They were the 
letter, of which morality was the spirit; the 
enigma, of which morality was the meaning. 
But morality itself is the service and cere- 
monial of the Christian religion. Thescheme 
of grace and truth that became, through Jesus 
Christ, the faith that looks down into the 
perfect law of liberty, has light for its gar- 
ment; its very robe is righteousness.’’ Is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction. ‘This,’ preceding the 
(Greek) infinitives, gives emphasis. To exer- 
cise pitiful and helpful love to the needy is to 
render acceptable worship to God. ‘To visit’ 
(the species for the genus) is to seek out, in 
order to relieve, to care and provide for, as 
God visits his people. Luke7: 19. Compare 
Matt. 25: 36, 48; Jer. 28: 2. ‘ Fatherless and 
widows’ (bysynecdoche of part for the whoie), 
stand forall the afflicted and uncared for whom 
it may be in our power to relieve. These two 
classes are the types of earth’s sufferers. 
(sob 29: 12.) The church to which James be- 
longed specially cared for them. (Acts 9: 39.) 
Paul demanded, in his Epistle to Timothy, 
that widows should not be neglected. (1 Tim. 
5:3,9.) And to keep himself (one’s self) 
unspotted from the world. ‘And,’ pre- 
ceding this second infinitive clause, is not in 
the original. Its omission makes the sentence 
more impressive. The course commended is, 
to guard one’s self from the world, so as not 
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M* brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons. 


| 1 


My brethren, 1hold not the faith of our Lord 


1 Or, do ye, in accepting persons, hold the faith .. . glory? 


to be contaminated by it. Compare Matt. 
16: 12. The world is not only ‘‘the mass of 
unrenewed humanity,’ which is separated 
from God, and is under the control of Satan 
(1 John 5: 19), and subject to secular interests and 
carnal passions, but whatever circumstances 
and objects inflame the lusts of nature. Be- 
lievers must come in contact with the world ; 
but, unlike the Pharisees, who sought to 
guard hand or skirt from what was cere- 
moniaily unclean, they were commanded to 
guard their minds and hearts from its con- 
taminating influence. What need there was 
of vigilance (1 Tim.5: 22) and prayer (John 17: 15) 
against this danger, Tholuck has shown in 
his essay on ‘‘The Nature and Moral Influ- 
ence of Heathenism.’? Translated by Prof. 
Emerson in ‘‘ Biblical Repository ’’ 1882, Nos. 
V., VI., VII. A more terrible indictment was 
never written, nora more fearful warning. A 
similar injunction to that in the last clause of 
our text was given by James in the letter sent 
by the Jerusalem Conference to the Gentile 
churches. (Acts 15: 20-29.) What was needed 
was not the external ablutions punctiliously 
observed by so many, but the internal purity 
of which those rites were the sign. Clemens 
(‘‘Hom.’’ xi. 28) says: ‘The essential thing 
in worship is to be pure.”’ 


6. In the Church the word is the principle 
of impartial and cordial fellowship. 2: 1-9. 

1. In the last verse of the previous chapter, 
James states that the divine service of Chiris- 
tianity is charity. He now proceeds to con- 
sider the gospels as the principle of conde- 
scension and fraternity, a theme to which 
chapter 2: 1-9 is devoted. The theme is pre- 
sented in the form of a warning against the 
odious social distinctions prevalent in the 
churches, distinctions based upon gifts of 
fortune only. My brethren appropriately 
and impressively introduces the admonition. 
Christ's disciples have an intimate and sacred 
bond of union in the common relationship 
they bear to the glorious Lord. Have net 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, with respect of persons. 


For ‘have not’ read hold not. The emphatic 
form of the text would be better represented 
by: ‘‘ Let it not be with respects of persons 
that ye hold.’”’ ‘ Respects of persons’ are fav- 
orable estimates of others, based, not upon 
what is praiseworthy in them, but upon exter- 
nal appearances and relations, as beauty, 
power, and splendor of dress, wealth, ete. 
(Gal.2: 6; Rom.2: 1.) James uses the plural to 
condemn all the formsand instances in which 
this vice finds expression. 
mits no depreciation of the lowly, wretched, 
and poor; hence, true faith cannot be held in 
connection with unrighteous disdain for those 
who enjoy no external advantages. ‘The 
faith of our Lord’ (objective genitive) signi- 
fies the faith in our Lord. Such faith not only 


confers on its possessor, but also recognizes _ 


in other men, a glory far transcending all 
worldly honor. Hence, he who despises a 
human being because he is poor, or, in partic- 
ular contemns a friend of Jesus because he is 
clothed in an humble and soiled garb, cannot 
be a true disciple of so great a Lord. He was 
no respecter of persons (Matt. 22: 16); but, on the 
contrary, even preferred the poor. ‘The 
Lord of glory’ (genitive of quality): ‘the 
Lord,’ which is not in the original, is repeated 
in our version to suit the structure of the sen- 
tence in English; better, our glorious Lord. 
He issued from and he returned to the eternal 
glory (John17:5), and he bestows glory upon 
his disciples. (Rom.8:18.) Before him wealth 
and rank are trifles, in comparison with char- 
acter, and Christians also should so regard 
them. The Syriac makes the genitive qualify 
faith, ‘‘the faith of glory,’’ or ‘‘the glorious 
faith.” 

2-4. In these verses is given an example 
of the unchristian partiality which called for 
the admonition in ver. 1, and an indication 
of the source of this conduct. The verbs used 
in the Greek (aorists in this and the subse- 
quent verses, especially in ver. 4, where the 
aorist indicative is used) show that the inci- 
dents are regarded as having already taken 
place. A literal rendering into English would 
be awkward. Johnstone: “‘See what you 


Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of per- 


Christianity per-_ 


} Cu. IL] 


__ 2 For if there come unto your assembly a man with 
_agold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also 
@ poor man in vile raiment; 

3 And ye have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good 
pisces and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit 

ere under my footstool: 
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2 sons, For if there come into your 1synagogue a 
man with a gold ring, in fine clothing, and there 
3 come in also a poor wan in vile clothing; and ye 
have regard to nim that weareth the fine clothing, 
and say, Sit thou here in a good place; and ye say 


1 Or, assembly, 


have done, and consider the state of the heart 
thus revealed.’”’ For assigns the reason for 
the admonition: a sinful partiality had been 
shown in an obsequiousness to the rich and 
distinguished and a heartless depreciation of 
the poor. Unto your assembly—literally, 
into your synagogue, the place where a Chris- 
tian church assembled for divine worship. 
This would be the synagogue, if the commu- 
nity had become Christian. (Vitringa, ‘‘De 
Syn. Vet.,’’ I., 3,2.) In any event, the Jew- 
ish Christians would give the familiar name 
to the place where they resorted to worship 
(Epiph. ‘‘ Heres,’ 30; Stanley, ‘' Jewish 
Ch.,”’ I11., 517; Lightfoot, ‘‘On Phil.’’ 150), 
and they would be apt to adopt the same 
internal arrangements. That the synagogue 
' indicates the place, rather than the assembly, 
seems clear from the reference to seats in the 
next verse. Some of the seats were accounted 
more honorable than others. (vVer.3.) The 
synagogues were accessible to all; so were 
the Christian assemblies. (1 Cor. 14: 25.) Burder 
improperly represents the assembly as a court 
of judicature. 

[Yet is it not better to understand the words, 
‘your synagogue,”’ in this place as meaning 
‘‘your assembly,’’ referring to the people 
who met for worship, rather than to the place 
where they met? See Thayer, ‘‘ Lexicon of 
the N. T.,” s. v. cuvaywyy, z. a.; also Cremer, 
‘Theol. Lex.,’’ s. v., and compare Luke 12: 
11; Acts9: 12; 13: 48; 26: 11; and 2 Thess. 2: 
1; Heb. 10: 25. Punchard says: ‘‘ This is the 
only place in the New Testament where the 
Jewish word is used for a Christian congrega- 
tion.’ ‘*N. Test. Commentary,’’ ete., Ed. by 
C. J. Ellicott, on this verse. But the com- 
pound word émovvaywyy in Heb. 10: 25 is per- 
haps best understood in the same way: ‘‘ Not 
forsaking our own assembly.’’—A. H.] 

A man with a gold ring, in goodly 
apparel. Literally, a man gold-ringed, in 
shining apparel. In that age rings were a 
more marked evidence of wealth and rank 
than they are now. They once distinguished 


- 


is not excluded. 


senators and knights, but were now in more 
general use. The rich men of the empire, 
some of them, wore a ring on every joint, or 
even had six rings to a finger. Gorgeous 
clothing was also in great request, striking 
effects in dress, which among us have been 
toned down by Protestant Christianity,— 
‘‘combinations of gold embroidery with Tyr- 
ian purple and crimson,’’ and the like. The 
robe thrown in mockery upon our Lord was 
of this sort. (Luke23:1.) A poor man in 
vile raiment. A dress soiled and begrimed, 
such as the laborer is wont to wear—the 
opposite of the elegant and brilliant robes of 
the rich. The term here is the same as that 
in the Septuagint of Zech. 3: 8, 4, where the 
high priest is represented as clothed in 
squalid garments, instead of the splendid 
dress appropriate to his office. The specific 
idea is uncleanliness. Compare 1: 21; Rev. 
22:11. There is no occasion for discussing 
the question whether the persons referred 
to here were members of the Church or Chris- 
tian guests coming in from abroad, or casual, 
unconverted attendants upon the public ser- 
vice. James is not drawing any sharp distine- 
tion between such persons and the Church; 
but is denouncing a partiality based only upon 
externals, and expressing itself in a place of 
Christian worship. The men referred to might 
be either Christians (ver.5) or persons seeking 
instruction in Christian doctrine, or drawn to 
the synagogue merely by curiosity. In any 
ease, they all were entitled to courtesy— 
nothing more and nothing less. 

3. And ye have respect unto him—liter- 
ally, look upon him, implying favorable re- 
gard, as in Luke 1: 48; 9: 38; in this case 
with reverence and admiration. The splen- 
did dress attracts the eye; the character of 
the man himself is wholly overlooked. The 
words describing the rich man’s attire are the 
same asin ver, 2, Sit thou here ina good 
place—literally, pleasantly. The idea of 
convenience is prominent; but that of honor 
This is also implied in the 
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[Cix. 1.4 


4 Are ye not then yas un yourselves, and are be- 
come judges uf evii thoughts 

5 Hbarcen my beloved brethren. Hath not God | 
chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs 
of the kingdom which he hath promised to them that 
love him? 


to the poor man, Stand thou there, or sit under m 
4 footstool; }are ye not divided *in your own mind, 
5 and become judges with evil thoughts? Hearken, 

my beloved brethren; did not God choose thew 

that are poor «s to the world éo be rich in faith, and 


heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 


1 Or, do ye not make distinctions 


«eeeee2 Or, among yourselves. 


contrasts, ‘sit’ and ‘stand,’ ‘here’ and ‘there,’ 
‘in a good place’ and ‘under my footstool.’ 
In the synagogues that part of the structure 
which pointed toward Jerusalem and where 
there was a chapel, with four columns, which 
contained the sacred parchments, was es- 
teemed the most honorable place. The up- 
permost seats were those nearest the chapel. 
(afatt.23: 6.) In the churches, the seats of 
honor would be those oceupied by the elders 
of the church. and near to the Kucharistic 
table. These would also be most convenient 
to those who wished to enjoy or conduct the 
service. It is implied that those persons, 
whether deacons or other ushers, who took 
charge of this matter, acted by the authority 
and according to the will of the church. Say 
unto him. ‘Unto him’ should be omitted. 
And say to the poor, stand thou there or 
sit (here) under my footstool. The ad- 
dress shows utter indifference either to the 
comfort or the sensibility of the poor man. 
‘Hither go yonder, where you can see and hear 
only by standing; orif you would come nearer, 
then sit on the floor.’ Others had not only 
comfortable seats, but also stools to rest the 
feet upon. [The word ‘here’ after ‘‘sit’’ did 
not probably belong to the original text. It 
is omitted by Lach., Tisch., and Tregelles, 
after A B C.—A. H.] 

4. Are ye not then partial in your= 
selves? Omit ‘then.’ This is not the point 
which the writer needs tourge. The partiality 
of feeling is proved already by the partiality 
in conduct. The verb retains the same signi- 
fication as in 1: 6, and constantly elsewhere 
in the New Testament. Do you not doubt 
within yourselves? Do you not doubt your 
own faith and the honor it confers, when you 
make such distinctions? Do you not tamper 
with, and discredit the faith (ver.1), which 
proclaims external splendor and riches as 
worthless in religion, while you yourselves | 
magnify them by your servility? The ques- 
tion in the original is in the past tense, as 
relating to something which had already 


occurred. And are become judges of evil 


thoughts? (Genitive of quality.) Evil- 
thinking judges, who are swayed by the per- 
verse opinions which distinguish the votaries 
of the world from the followers of Christ. 
Whenever such distinctions prevail in a 


church, the mere creed has no validity. At — 


heart its members prefer the transitory to the 
enduring, and their conduct is in conflict 
with their consciences and their religion. 
Plumptre: ‘‘In acting as they did, men_ 
made themselves judges between rich and 
poor and with ‘base reasonings’; or, better, 
perhaps, what we call ‘base calculations’ 
gave au preference to the former. These evil 
thoughts are the cause of their partial and 
odious decisions.” | 

5. James proceeds to show how perverse 
and unchristian was the conduct he reproved. 
On the one hand, to depreciate the poor was 
to contravene God’s loving purposes toward 
them. (Ver.5.) On the other hand, to flatter 
the rich, as such, was to encourage the arro- 
gant spirit which was now raging against 
Christians (ver.6), and the dread Lord whose 
name they bore. (ver.7.) First comes the 
urgent call Hearken (attend to this), my 
beloved brethren. (1: 16,17.) The argu- 
ment here as in the succeeding verses is put 
in the spirited form of a question. 

Hath not God chosen the poor of this 
world. Better rendered, Did not God choose 
the poor as to this world? Compare 1 Cor. 
1: 27. God did not choose all the poor, but 
the poor in preference to the rich. The 
church at Jerusalem was poor, and so in 
general were the early Christians. Our text 
indeed refers to those who are poor in the esti- 
mation of the world, but only those who are 
destitute of worldly substance are so esteemed. 
God’s preferences create a presumption in 
favor of the poor, which Christians should 
recognize in estimating the relations and ad- 
justing the civilities of life. It is not per- 
mitted us to contemn that class from which 
the heavenly King is wont to select his 
heralds and his heirs,  (Luke6: 20: Matt.5: 3.) 
Rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom. 


Cu. IL] 


6 But ye have despised the poor. Do not rich men 
oppress you, and draw you before the judgment seats? 

7 Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the 
which ye are called? 
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6 that love him? But ye have dishonoured the poor 

man, Do not the rich oppress you, and themselves 
7 drag you betore the judgment-seats? Do not they 
_ blaspheme the honourable name !by the which ye 
8 are called? Howbeit if ye fulfil the royal law, ac- 


1 Gr. which was 


called upon you. 


Insert to be before ‘rich.’ The faith is not 
the wealth itself; but the sphere in which 
the wealth is enjoyed. Believers are rich 
through faith; by this principle they are re- 
lated to an invisible world, and enjoy the 
blessings of the Spirit, righteousness, and 
peace, and joy. Heirs of the kingdom. 
In addition to incomparable blessings now, 
believers have glorious prospects. However 
poor as to the world, they are ‘‘if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ, to an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away.’’ Rom. 8: 
17; 1 Peter 1: 4. (Storr’s ‘‘ Diss. on King- 
dom of Christ,’ 3 8.) Which he hath 
promised to them that love him. To 
faith is given the riches of grace; to love the 
dignities of heaven. The divine kingdom, 
as promised to these trustful hearts, is that 
_ future and perfect order of things which will 
ensue when Christ solemnly returns from 
heaven; when the dead will be restored to 
life; when all the sorrows that oppress the 
present life will be removed,. and all the 
powers hostile to God will be subdued. (fat. 
6:10; 26:29; Luke 13: 38;2Peter1: 11.) (Grimm.) The 
allusion is to such assurances of our Lord as 
are recorded in Luke 6: 20; 12: 31, 32, 
‘* Blessed are ye poor for yours is the king- 
dom of God.’’ ‘‘ Fear not little flock; it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.”’ The poor to whom these promises 
are given are those who are endowed with 
faith and love, kindred sentiments, of which 
the second is the beautiful undergrowth of 
the first. External poverty is indeed not in 
itself a blessing; it becomes so ‘‘in as far 
only as the want of earthly treasures and 
earthly comforts leads us to seek a more en- 
during treasure and a more abiding consola- 
tion.’’? (Forbes ‘‘ Scrip. Parallelism,’’ p. 169.) 

6. But ye—in contrast with God, who 
honors the poor, and chooses them as the 
heirs of his kingdom. Hfave despised the 
poor—better, but ye disgraced the poor. The 
verb (in the aorist) refers to the case indicated 
in ver. 2, 3. Those whom James addressed 
had not only despised the poor in their hearts, 


but had expressed their contempt by discrimi- 
nating against them. ‘The poor’ (a mascu- 
line adjective-noun in the singular, with the 
article) stands for the whole class; Winer; 
Syriac, ‘‘the poor man.”’? Do not rich men 
oppress you? Plumptre: ‘Lord it over 
you.”’ Another argument against obsequious- 
ness to the rich is derived from their notorious 
oppressions. In Judea the wealthy were, for 
the most part,, Sadducees (Jos. ‘‘Ant.,” 18, 
10, 6), who, although they had little faith to 
contend for, were yet foremost in their perse- 
eutions of the early Christians. ‘‘ The aris- 
tocracy of the priesthood” belonged to this 
sect. Compare Acts 4: 1,6; 5:17. Violence 
in enforcing the payment of debts is not here 
referred to, but the persecutions which were 


dictated by the love of rule and the pride of 
station. And draw you before the judg- 
ment seats—better, and do not they drag you 
(the same verb occurs Acts 21: 80) into courts 
of justice. The rich used violence towards 
the Christian poor, even in bringing them 
before the magistrates and invoking against 
them the authority of law. It was from that 
class that persecutions chiefly came; hence, 
those who belonged to it were entitled to no 
special consideration in the house of God. 
They, omitted in our version, is emphatic: Is 
it not they who drag you? So in the next 
verse. 

7. Do not they blaspheme that worthy 
name?—Is it not they that blaspheme the 
worthy name? The rich do not only perse- 
cute the poor believers; they also revile the 
sacred name of Christ (1 Peter 4:16), after whom 
the disciples were called. (Acts 1: 26.) First, 
doubtless, they were called Christ’s people, 
then Christians, just as we were first called 
baptized people, then Baptists. (‘‘ Broad- 
mead Records,’ pp. 15, 18.) By the which 
ye are called ?—literally, which was named 
upon you, a Hebraism indicating that they 
belonged to him whose name they bore. 
Thus Israel bore God’s name, in sign of alle- 
giance to him, (Deut. 28: 10.) The Jewish per- 
secutors denounced the claim of our Lord to 


be the Messiah whom the prophets had her- 
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8 If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well: 

9 Butif ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, 
and are convinced of the law as transgressors. 


alded, and they strove to constrain the disci- 
ples by threats and violence to imitate their 
example, (Acts 26:11.) The name which in- 
flamed the hostility of the Sadducean priests 
was a ‘worthy name,’ honored by all believ- 
prs, and deserving honor from all men. It 
was the very hope and glory of Israel that 
was outraged by the maledictions of the pow- 
erful, and in the persons of Christ's perse- 
euted people. Hence, in their partiality to 
the rich, the disciples not only acted foolishly, 
put made themselves guilty of infringement 
upon that reverence which they owed to the 
name of Christ. (Huther.) Stanley claims 
that all the early baptisms were in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, which implies the Trinity: 
the fuller formula came into use at a later 
period. Neander also holds that the name 
here referred to was not Christ, but Jesus. 
(‘‘ Planting and Training of the Church,”’ 
p. 334.) 

8. If ye fulfil the royal law, according 
to the Scripture—yet if ye fulfil, or if indeed 
ye fulfil. For James has in view a possible 
objection, that in depreciating the wealthy he 
was violating the law of love, which embraces 
them as well as the poor. In reply James 
commends the law, and magnifies it as a 
‘royal law,’ an eminent command, having a 
royal supremacy over all others. (Rom. 18: 8-10; 
Gal.5: 14.) The Syriac translator regarded the 
law as royal, because coming from the Hea- 
venly King. (iJohn 4:21.) Itis asacred duty, 
enjoined under the Old Dispensation (Lev. 19: 18) 
and re-affirmed by our Lord (Matt. 22:39), as the 
principle of all right conduct in human so- 
ciety. Compare Rom. 13: 9, 10; and, as the 
spirit of the divine kingdom, Mark 12: 34. 
‘Law’ here signifies a single command. ‘Ac- 
cording to the Scripture’ is merely ‘‘a form 
of citation.”? (Meyer.) Under the gospel this 
law is termed ‘new,’ from its prominence, its 
higher motive, its divine example, and its 
broader influence. (Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ 
2: 295.) Ye do well. The words have a 
certain tone of ironical concession. The Jews 
accepted the law as a summary of the whole 
body of moral legislation in reference to the 
relations of man with man. They did not 


9 bour as thyself, ye do well: but if ye have respect 
of persons, ye commit sin, being convicted by the 
10 law as transgressors. 


‘| (Cx 1Lgt 


cording to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy neigh- # 


For whosoever shall keep the _ 


dispute that it was of the greatest consequence . 


and utility; that it was excellent and worthy 
of God, and that it had every claim to con- 
sideration from all men. Whether, however, 
they fulfilled it or not was questionable; and 
whether they had this or something else in 
view, in their flattering attentions to the rich, 
was also worthy of consideration. The lan- 
guage suggests something stronger than doubt 
in the writer’s mind. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. This command is not 
only repeated by Christianity, but transfig- 
ured in it. 
love of service and the spirit of sacrifice. “tA 
new commandment I give unto you that ye 
love one another, as I have loved you.’’ (John 
13: 34,35.) Without love we are nothing. (1 Cor. 
13:13.) James indeed contents himself with 
repeating the law in the form in which it had 


been accepted by the Jewish people; but the © 


influence of this command, as repeated in the 
gospel and commended by the example of its 
Author, has been unprecedented; it has 
changed the whole aspect of domestic and 
social life. The compassionate love which 
makes so many sacrifices and establishes so 
many institutions for the relief of the wants 
and woes of men was a virtue unknown to 
antiquity. See the fine sketch of Christian 
benevolence given by Uhlhorn. (‘‘ Conflict 
of Christianity,’’ p. 191-205. ) 

9. An answer to the pretext of the objector 
in ver. 8. Butif ye have respect to per- 
sons—literally, 7f ye respect persons —ye 
commit sin. Compare Matt. 7: 23; Acts 10: 
35. The partiality you display, instead of 
honoring the law, breaks it. The very code 
to which you appeal designates you as the 
guilty transgressors of its requirements. The 
language is emphatic—it zs sin that ye commit. 
And are convinced (being convicted) of the 
law as transgressors. Somethink that the 
law here referred to is that in Lev. 19: 16, 
or Deut. 16: 19, which indeed has respect to 
judgments, but may be extended to include 
marks of honorin the publicassembly. Others 
adduce the very law of love (ver.8) as violated 
by respects of persons; all are not loved when 
some are depreciated, The latter reference is 


Here love to others becomes the 
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10 For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 

11 For he that said, Do not commit adultery, said 
also, Do not kill, Now if thou commit no aduliery, yet 
if thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law, 


to be preferred. Those who respected persons 
violated the law as a whole, the law in its 
spirit. Yet the violation of asingle precept 
would involve the transgressor in the guilt 
of rebellion against the heavenly Lawgiver. 
(Ver. 10.) 

ce. The gospel sanctions all the prescrip- 
tions of the Second Table of the Decalogue; 
those relating to our relative duties. Ver. 
10, 11. 

10. For occurs both in ver. 10, 11, which 
present the proof that partial discrimi- 
nations are criminal. James lays down the 
principle that he who violates one of the 
commandments breaks all. A iaw proceed- 
ing from God, and claiming the heart of the 
creature, cannot be honored, unless it be 
wholly and sacredly observed. The same 
ethical paradox is found in the Rabbinical 
writings. Rabbi Johanan says: ‘tHe who 


* does all things save one is guilty of all the 


rest.’ Whosoever shall keep (hath kept) 
the whole law. The moral lawis primarily 
referred to; yet the principle would also em- 
brace the Christian law, which the converted 
Jews acknowledge. And yet offend (hath 
offended) in one point. The sense is very 
well expressed by the noun, which is supplied 
in our version. Some, however, would prefer 
‘“‘eommandment”’ instead of ‘‘point.’? He 
is guilty of all — better, has become guilty ; 
he has sinned against all, and has become 
liable to a corresponding punishment. As 
in cases involving capital punishment one 
offence is fatal, so under the government of 
God the knowing and persistent violation of 
one precept suffices to condemn, making the 
observance of all other dutiesnugatory. When 
a servant of the Lord does only what he 
chooses, he follows, not the wiil of the Master, 
but his own. He has no reverence for the 
law, and no piety toward the Lawgiver; 
hence even his formal acts of obedience, 
arising from lower motives, are violations of 
the moral code. ‘‘It is probable enough,” 
says Plumptre, ‘‘that the Pharisees, who mis- 
represented the teaching of James in the 
Church of Antioch, laid stress on these words 
as including circumeisien and the ceremonial 


whole law, and ie stumble in one point, he is be 
11 come puiey of all. For he who said, Do not com- 
wit adultery, said also, Do not kill. Now if thou 
dost not commit cect but killest, thou art be- 
12 come a transgressor of the law. So speak ye, and 


law, as well as the precepts which were moral 
and eternal.’? (Acts 15:1, 5, 24.) 

Norr.—The principle of our text needed to 
be asserted among the Jews, who were pos- 
sessed by ‘‘an insatiable spirit of casuistry,” 
and who were fond of debating the relative 
value of the precepts of the law. Compare 
Matt. 22: 34-40. Some regarded the law as to 
fringesand phylacteries as of first importance; 
others the command requiring that the name 
of God should be honored; others the require- 
ment of ablution. The disciples of Hillel 
regarded certain positive precepts as of no 
importance, A variety of curious illustra- 
tions has been collected by Farrar. (‘' Life of 
Christ,’ pp. 238-241.) On the contrary, the 
object of the law is to test the spirit of obedi- 
ence, and that spirit questions nothing that is 
demanded. 

il. The principle of the foregoing verses is 
established by the specification of laws which, 
however diverse in character, rested on the 
authority of the one supreme Lawgiver. He 
that said, Do not commit adultery, said 
also, Do not kill. These two command- 
ments (Exod. 20: 13,14) are specified because they 
are the first belonging tothe second table of the 
morallaw. The fifth commandment belongs to 
the first table, duty to parents being regarded as 
religious service by the Jews (Jos. ‘‘ Ant.,”’ 
B. 6: 6; comp. 1 Tim. 5: 4), as well as by the 
Greeks and Romans. (Taylor Lewis: ‘' Pla- 
toric Theology,’’ 87-94.) In the New Testa- 
ment, the prohibition of adultery always pre- 
cedes that of murder [Except probably in 
Mark 10:19. See Revised Version.—A. H.], 
showing that this was then the traditional 
order. Now, if thou commit no adultery, 
yet if thou kill, thou art become a trans-= 
gressor of the law. The conclusion refers 
back to ver. 9. In religion the law is the 
will of the Lawgiver; hence he who violates 
the law in one particular violates it wholly. 
Huther: ‘‘ James, indeed, could have argued 
also from the inner connection of all the 
commandments, or from the fact that the 
transgression of one commandment betrayed 
a defect of character which made the ful- 
filling of the rest of the law impossible; 
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12 So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be 
judged by the law of liberty. 

13 For he shall have judgment without mercy, that 
hath shewed no mercy; aud mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment. 
but since he did not, such observations must 
not be arbitrarily thrust into his words.” 

d. The duties we owe tu men are sanctioned 
by the final judgment. Ver. 12, 13. 

12. So speak ye, and so do, as they that 
shall be judged by the law of liberty. 
The gospel claims for the moral law the 
solemn sanctions of the judgment. (Ver. 12, 13.) 
And the speech, as well as the conduct, must 
be subjected to this ordeal. (Matt. 12: 37.) The 
law is, as it were, the instrument through 
which the judgment passes. The imperatives 
here are in the present tense, indicating an 
action already begun, and to be continued; 
or, one that is permanent and frequently 
occurring. Hence this form is commonly 
employed in the measured and dispassion- 
ate language of laws and moral precepts. 
(Winer.) ‘The law of liberty. <A favorite 
phrase of James, compare 1: 25, indicating 
the preceptive will of God as the will of man, 
subdued by grace, cheerfully surrenders to it. 
Our Lord uses similar language. (John 8: 32.) 
So also does Paul (Rom.8: 2,15) though else- 
where he speaks of the law, when enforced 
upon the reluctant will, as gendering to bond- 
age. (Gal4: 24.) To the renewed will the law 
is liberty, while at the same time it is the 
rule of life and the standard of judgment. 
And that grace in the heart which produces 
free-will obedience to God (1Peter2: 16) will 
awaken a pitying love toward the poor whom 
so many were wont to despise. (Ver 6 ) 

13. This passage shows the importance of 
the tender humanity recommended (1: 27), 
and discloses the vital spirit of the law of 
liberty. For he shall have judgment, etc. 
—better, The judgment will be without mercy 
to him that shewed no mercy. The law of 
retribution here proclaimed is derived from 
our Lord’s sermon (Matt.7:1,2), ‘t Judge not, 
that ye be not judged. For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you again.’’ Compare also Matt. 5: 25, 
26; 6: 12-15; 18: 21-35. Mercy isa species of 
love; it is benignity toward the unfortunate, 
with the desire and effort to help them.  (afatt. 
9:13.) With this gracious principle the law is 


so do, as men that are to be judged by a law of 

13 liberty. For judgment is without mercy to him 
that hath shewed no mercy: mercy glorieth against 
judgment, 


charged by the gospel; it flows from God to 
man, and from man to his fellows; and it 
will serve as a criterion of character in the 
day of final account. And mercy rejoiceth 
agaiust judgment, Omit ‘and.’ Instead 
of ‘rejoiceth’ read ‘glorieth.’ The believer, 
although a sinner, has in his own loving heart 
the assurance that the condemning sentence 
of the law will not be inflicted upon him ; but 
rather expects the rewards of grace, being 
confident that God will not condemn the 
imitators of his goodness. * 

Earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

How many are the illustrations of this fine 
text! Our Lord’s definition and commenda- 
tion of mercy in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan; the necessity of forgiveness to 
acceptable prayer; the parable of the Unjust 
Debtor; the picture of the last judgment, with 
the merciful and the unmerciful divided from 
each other inexorably and forever! Mercy is 
the sign of the grace that makes the sinner 
safe, and thus it becomes the joyful conscious- 
ness of safety. Mercy and judgment are the 
great moral influences by which religion 
regulates the lives of men. 

5. Warning against the error that specula- 
tive faith, which does not heed the preceptive 


part of the word, suffices for salvation. Ver. 
14-26. 
14. Saving faith is practical. This para- 


graph, extending to ver. 26, closes the first 
division of our Epistle. It is devoted to the 
refutation of the objection that faith by itself 
suffices for salvation. In the present verse 
James insists that saving faith must be practi- 
eal. The writer has already indicated faith 
as the condition of salvation, in declaring 
that God begets men by the word of his truth 
(1: 18), and in enjoining them to receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able 
to save the soul. But now he attacks the 
prevalent opinion that faith without works 
can save. The Jews regarded faith, when 
existing alone, as saving, and in this sense in- 
terpreted the famous passage of Habakkuk. 
(2:4) They used, asa morning and evening 
passport to the throne of grace, the text: 
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14 What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
ey. bi hath faita, and have pot works? can taith save 

im 

15 If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, 

16 And one of Fou say unto them, Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them 


14 What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he 
hath taith, but have not works? ean that taith save 
15 him? If a brother or sister be naked, and in lack 
16 of daily food, and one ee say unto them, Go in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give 


‘‘Hear O Israel; the Lord our God is one 
Lord”’ (deut.6: 4) ; and with this proclamation 
of the Divine Unity, the dying gave their 
souls to God. To those who clung to the as- 
surance that this sufficed for salvation, Jumes 
addressed the argument of this passage. Com- 
pare 2: 19; Matt. 7: 21 seq. What doth it 
profit my brethren—literally, What is the 
profit? The assertion is stronger, as put into 
an interrogative form. Though a man (any 
one) say he hath faith, and have not works. 
‘No special emphasis should be laid upon the 
verb ‘say,’ as if the statement were a mere 
pretence. Yet neither should the sharpness 
of its meaning be disregarded. The persons 
in question, having no works to approve their 
faith, could profess it only by words. ‘Faith’ 
here does not occur in the Pauline sense of 
persuasion. The only faith which can exist 
in the case supposed is not a believing with 
the heart unto righteousness; it is not the re- 
ception of truth as the principle of a new life; 
it is a mere intellectual conviction, a specu- 
lative tenet, external to the affections and the 
conscience, and remote from the activities of 
life; a dead notion sepulchred in the brain. 
The works referred to are such as are the 
evidences of a living faith and the fulfillment 
of the law of liberty. Can faith save him? 
In the original the article precedes faith (the 
faith). Some suppose that the article here is 
equivalent to the demonstrative pronoun: can 
that faith (such a faith as that) save him. 
Others emphasize the pronoun him (such a 
aman ashe is). We think that a stress should 
be laid upon both the article and the pronoun; 
but especially upon the article. The faith 
here spoken of is certainly not the principle 
which receives with meekness the engrafted 
word. The salvation is that which the man 
expects in the future. (1 Thess.5: 8.) James 
has in view not so much any present privileges 
and assurances, but rather a full and final 
deliverance from evil, the fullness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ. The sever- 
ance of faith and works, which was main- 
tained commonly among the Jewish people, 


was exhibited in the spirited rebuke of Paul. 
(Rom. 2: 17-24.) Yet no inspired writer has more 
impressively insisted upon the necessary con- 
nection between faith and salvation. Com- 
pare John 3: 16. 

6. Worthlessness of an inoperative faith—to 
the needy (ver. 15, 16); to the professor of 
religion. Ver. 17. 

15. James now proceeds to adduce a case 
involving that most sacred obligation of 
Christians—the exercise of pitying love. 
(1: 27; 2:18.) The case is that of a brother 
or sister in sore need. The case would indeed 
apply to all the descendants of the patriarchs, 
who formed one family; but it here directly 
applies to members of the Christian com- 
munity, whose relationship was the more 
intimate, because it was spiritual and eternal. 
(Acts 10; 23; U:1;1Cor-5:.) This circumstance 
made the example more impressive. Be 
naked, and destitute of daily food. The 
want of clothing, and of the nutriment to 
sustain life from day to day, indicates absolute 
destitution. Our Lord had already required, 
by the most solemn sanction, that such dis- 
tresses should be relieved. (Matt. 25: 36-43.) That 
the Christians of Judea were many of them ‘ 
reduced to such extremities may be inferred 
from the collections made in their behalf by 
the Gentile churches (1 Cor. 16: 1; Rom. 
15: 26), and from the earnest expostulation of 
1 John 8: 17. It has-been suggested that, 
probably at this time, the famine predicted 
by Agnbus prevailed (Acts 11: 28-30), and that the 
Jewish converts, wrapped up in the pride of 
race and of orthodoxy, had resigned the care 
of their poor to the foreign Christians. 

16. Depart in peace. An expression of 
kindly feeling, which would be an insult, if 
not accompanied by an act of charity and 
relief. It was then in familiar use, (Luke 7: 50; 
8: 48; Acts 16: 36.) Be ye warmed and filled— 
get yourselves clad (Job31: 20), and may you 
have food in abundance; or, more exactly, 
warm yourselves, feed yourselves. Sympathy 
is sweet, if one has nothing more to give to 
those who are starving and shivering; but 
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not those things which are needful to the body; what 


doth it profit ’ 


17 Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 


alone. 

18 Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have 
works: shew me thy faith without thy works, and I 
will shew thee my faith by my works. 

19 Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest 
well: the devils also believe, and tremble. 


them not the things needful to the body ; what doth 
17 it profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is 
18 dead in itself. 1 Yea, aman will say, thou hast faith, 
and I have works: shew me thy faith apart from éhy 
works, and [ by my works will shew thee my faith. 
19 Thou believest that 2God is one; thou doest well: 
20 the demons also believe, and shudder. But wilt 


1 Or, But some one will say... 2 Some ancient authorities read there is one God. 


sympathy alone, from one who can give 
relief, is a mockery, us the style of the appeal 
is made to indicate. Generous words are a 
poor substitute for food and clothing; yet 
how widely this kind of charity still prevails! 
Notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful for the body— 
those things necessary to its maintenance. 
What doth it profit? Either to those who 
are in want, or those who send them empty 
away, without a stick from the wood-pile, ora 
garment from the wardrobe, or a crust from 
the cupboard, to ‘‘ warm and fill.”’ 

17. Even so taith, if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone—better, So also faith, 
if it have not works, is dead in itself. Here 
the illustration is applied—a barren assent to 
a dogma is as worthless as lip charity. This 
is also Paul’s teaching in Rom. 2: 18: ‘* Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God; 
but the doers of the law shall be justified.” 
A Christian name without works of piety 
has as little substance and vitality in it as a 
Christian brotherhood without acts of charity. 
The works spoken of are not added to faith, 
but spring out of it, as shoots from a living 
germ. A faith without works is dead in itself; 
its very root is dead. It bears the same rela- 
tion to the saving faith required by the gospel 
as a corpse does to a man. And as a lifeless 
body can do nothing, a faith without works 
can profit nothing—its unproductiveness-suf- 
fices to show that it has no life or power. 

c. Genuine faith must be connected with 
works, else there is no evidence of its existence 
(ver. 18), nor any strength and blessedness in 
the experience of professors (ver. 19). The 
principle confirmed by the example of Abra- 
ham (ver. 20-24); and Rahab. Ver. 25, 26. 

18. Yea a man may say—rather, but 
some one will say. This objection may with 
certainty be anticipated (compare 1 Cor. 15: 
85), from some one who judges between the 
two parties, James and his opponent, and who 
proposes to settle the disagreement by a com- 


promise. The person here intervening neither 
represents the Gentile convert (Plumptre), 
nor the Jewish Christian whom James op- 
poses (Huther), but some indifferent person, 
who regards both James and his opponents 
as one-sided, and who decides accordingly. 
A. slight addition will make the meaning of 
the passage apparent: ‘‘but some one will 
say: that thou (James’ opponent) hast faith 
and I (James) have works.’’ The difference 
between you two is, that the one values the 
truth of Christianity, and the other its ethical 
system. . 

Shew me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will shew thee my faith by my 
works. The reply of James is, that without 
works faith cannot be proved to exist at all; 
for without works, it has no expression. You 
cannot show your faith, except by works of 
piety and philanthropy. On the contrary, 
the works I do, prove that I have faith, for 
without faith I could not do them. ‘rhe 
difference between us is not merely contzo- 
versial, but vital. This is expressed in a 
very spirited manner by James’ challenge. 
‘““Vainly do we glory in the gospel, unless 
we are also in love with virtue.’’ [Possibly 
the sense of this expression may be brought 
to light by a more literal translation of the 
best-supported text: ‘‘Show me thy faith 
without the works’’—which real faith pro- 
duces—‘‘and I will show thee from my works 
the faith’? which produces them.—A. H.] 

19. Thou believest that there is one 
God—better, that God is one. This article of 
faith, common to Jews and Christians, and 
distinguishing revealed religion from the pop- 
ular heathenism, is selected as representing 
an orthodox creed. . Thou doest well—thou 
hast accepted the primary truth of religion, 
The devils (demons) also believe (it) and 
tremble (shudder). The demons, who are 
the angels and ministers of the devil (Matt.9: 34; 
12:2), like their master, ‘‘abode not in the 
truth’? (John 8: 44; 1Tim. 4:1), and were the pa- 
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20 But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith with- 
out works is dead? 

21 Was not Abraham our father justified by works, 
when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? 
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thou know, O vain man, that faith apart from works 
2 braham our lather justified 
by works, in that he offered up Isaac his son upon 


trons of idolatry. (1 Cor.10: 20.) Yet they have 
never lost their belief that there is one God, 
although this transcendent truth produces no 
change in their character, and sheds no gleam 
of hope upon the darkness of their future des- 
tiny. They hate the infinitely perfect One, 
and await with terror the coming of that day 
when he will cast them into the lake of fire. 
(Matt. 8: 29.) 

The sarcasm is terrible. A faith which s 
merely a matter of knowledge does not save, 
it does not even recognize God to be what he 
is, our highest good; it does not change the 
character ; it does not give assurance of future 
salvation and blessedness, and through that 
assurance find present peace; it is the faith of 
demons, who, at the thought, shudder like 
Hliphaz (Job 4: 15.), when the condemning spirit 
passed before him. Monotheism chastises 
where it does not chasten the transgressor. 
“In his crimes, it is not the heavy irons of 
his prison, but the deep eye of his Judge, from 
which he shrinks; and in his repentance he 
weeps, not upon the lap of Nature, but at the 
feet of God.’’ (‘‘ Westminster Review,’’ 1852, 
p. 183.) 

20. James now proceedsto prove the neces- 
sity of uniting works with faith, from the ex- 
ample of Abraham, the father of believers, 
(Ver. 20-24.) Wilt thou know? by proofs from 
scriptural examples, whose authority you 
acknowledge. The question expresses the 
assurance of triumph. O vain man. ‘Q’ 
occurs in the New Testament only in ad- 
dresses of adjuration and censure. (Matt. 17: 17; 
Luke 24: 25; Bom.9: 20.) ‘ Vain,’ corresponding to 
**Raca’’ in Matt. 5: 22, is the same as empty, 
indicating, not intellectual, but moral defect. 
Theepithet, forbidden to revenge, is permitted 
in fraternal and official correction. (Matt. 23: 11, 
19; Luke 24: 25; Gal.3: 1,3.) The possessor of the 
faith here referred to had no real worth, no 
spiritual riches. That faith without works 
is dead. Compare 2 Peter 1: 8. The last 
word varies in the manuscripts. In some the 
word is ‘‘dead,’’ in others it is ‘‘idle’’; in 
either case the meaning would be substan- 
tially the same: that which has no life, profits 
no one, and effects nothing. It is like capital 


which lies idle, and brings no interest—dead 
capital. Only from love, and in work, does 
faith truly live. [Here too the article before 
‘works,’ in the Greek text, may well be 
noticed: ‘‘that faith without the works’?— 
that is, its works, or the works which it natu- 
rally produces, ‘is idle.’—A, H.] 

21. Was not Abraham our father? The 
example of Abraham was of high authority 
among the Jews, because he was their most 
illustrious progenitor, and enjoyed the special 
favor of God. Accordingly, James appeals 
to his ease, to show that works must accom- 
pany faith as its fruits, and that without 
works a profession of faith is valueless. Jus-~ 
tified by works. This statement seems to 
be contradictory to what James says in ver. 
23, where Abraham’s ‘faith’ is declared to 
have been imputed to him for righteousness, 
and also to Paul’s argument upon the same 
text and example. (Rom.3: 28,-eq.) The prom- 
inence which one of these writers assigns to 
works and the other to faith, although they 
both were dealing with the same case, is to be 
explained by the different ends they had in 
view. Both of them taught that saving faith 
is operative (Gal.5:6; James2:18.); but Paul, 
arguing against formalists, who taught that 
meritorious works are the condition of salva- 
tion, insisted upon the necessity of faith; 
while James, arguing against Antinomians, 
who claimed that the profession of an ortho- 
dox faith suffices, insisted upon the necessity 
of a life of practical godliness. How deeply 
rooted was this Antinomianism among the 
Jews appears from the rabbinical discussion 
of the subject. Compare Lightfoot, ‘‘Comm. 
on Galatians,’’ Note on ‘‘ Faith of Abraham.” 
The genius of interpreters and theologians 
has diligently addressed itself to the task of 
harmonizing these two writers; yet the diffi- 
culty is not less great in reconciling the state- 
ments, which James himself makes in the 
present paragraph, for he too declares that 
Abraham’s faith was accounted to him for 
righteousness, while yet he maintains that the 
patriarch was justified by works, and that the 
latter justification was in some way the ful- 
fillment of the former imputation of right- 
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22 Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect? 
23 And the Scripture was fultilled which saith, Abri- 


22 the altar? 1 Thou seest that faith wrought with his 
23 works, and by works was faith made perfect; and 
the scripture was fulfilled which saith, And Abra- 


1 Or, Seest thou .. . perfect. 


eousness which had occurred many years be- 
fore. In the first case, Abraham believed 
God, and was accepted as righteous; in the 
second, he obeyed God and was approved as 
righteous, It is this last condition, in which 
operative faith receives the divine approval, 
to which James applies the term justification. 
The ancient believer was proved to be right- 
eous by his conduct, and the divine declara- 
tion that he was righteous was thus established 
as true. This meaning of the verb, to justify, 
to declare or prove to be what one should be, 
or professes to be, appears in various passages 
of Scripture, as in Matt. 11: 19, ‘‘ Wisdom is 
justified of her children”’—is proved by their 
conduct to be true and divine. We learn in 
1 Tim. 3: 16 that Christ was ‘‘justified in the 
Spirit,’ proved by his deeds and teachings 
to possess a divine nature. So Rom. 4: 3. 
Abraham had a faith which God accepted as 
righteousness; that he had a faith of this 
character was proved by the sacrifice of Isaac. 
When he had offered his son Isaac upon 
thealtar. Thattheson was actually laid upon 
the altar showed that he was a victim devoted 
to certain death. (Gen. 22:9.) Among the vari- 
ous ‘‘ works’’ which sprung from Abraham’s 
faith, this is specified, because it was the most 
conspicuous of them, and because it was spe- 
cially honored and rewarded. (Gen. 22: 15-18.) 
How it pleased God appears from his renewal 
of the promise on this account to Isaac, and 
tirough him to his posterity, whom James 
was now addressing. (Gen. 26: 2-5.) The promise 
had already been given to Abraham as a be- 
liever (Gen. 12: 2,3), but now it was solemnly 
renewed asa reward of his act of faith. The 
honor in which this act was held among the 
Jews appears from the eulogy of Jesus Sirach, 
44: 20. The greatness of the sacrifice is also 
intimated here, in the addition, his son. 
On that wonderful occasion Abraham was 
justified by his work. 

22. Instead of seest thou how, etc.—thou 
seest that—faith wrought with his works. 
Such is the conclusion to be drawn from the 
example of Abraham. The faith he had, in- 
stead of being a mere intellectual tenet, was 
an active principle, operating continuously 


in the production of good works. His godly 
life had its root and support in faith. The 
two, faith and works, went together, the 
spiritual life within expressing itself in out- 
ward conformity with the revealed will of 
God. The Syriac Version reads: ‘ Seest 
thou that his faith aided his works?” And 
by works was faith made perfect. This 
signifies something more than that the works 
verified or confirmed the faith: they displayed 
its perfection; in them faith revealed its ex- 
cellence and glory. The verb occurs in a 
similar sense in 2 Cor. 12: 9. ‘‘ My strength 
is made perfect in weakness;’”’ then it is ex- 
erted and is demonstrated in its genuineness 
and power. It is true, no doubt, as Huther 
observes, that faith in producing works be- 
comes ever more fully what according to its 
nature and design it should be, and that, as 
the power of love increases and perfects itself 
through the practice of the works of love, so 
also faith grows and perfects itself through 
the performance of its appropriate works. 
But it may be questioned whether such an 
idea is even suggested by the previous verse, 
of which the present is simply the conclusion. 
What is implied there, however, that the 
faith existed prior to the works, is more dis- 
tinetly intimated here. 

23. And the scripture was fulfilled. 
‘The Scripture’ signifies the passage or say- 
ing which is immediately quoted. The lan- 
guage, which is such as usually indicates the 
accomplishment of a prediction, cannot be 
taken literally; for the text quoted (Gen. 15: 6) 
was not a prophecy, but only a statement that 
Abraham had faith and was accepted by God 
as righteous. But neither the profession of 
the patriarch nor the approving sentence of 
God would have been justified, had not Abra- 
ham given an external manifestation to the 
vital principle and the high character with 
which he had been credited. Both of them 
were invisible, until they found expression 
in the practices of a pious life. The text was 
a prophecy, only as it promised a career of 
excellence; and in the works of Abraham 
the happy augury was fulfilled. The result 
of the trial showed why God assigned such 
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ham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
righteousness: and he was called the Friend of God. 
24 Ye see then how that by works a man is justitied, 
and not by faith only. 
25 Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified 


ham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness; and he was called the friend of 
24 God. Ye see that by works a man is justified, and 
25 not only by faith, And in like manuer was not 
also Rahab the harlot justified by works, in that she 


value to Abraham’s faith; its heroical and 
supernatural energy therein appeared. Abra- 
ham believed God and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness. God gra- 
ciously accepted and rewarded the patri- 
arch’s trustin him as righteousness. (Rom. 4: 3-3.) 
This is the Pauline idea of justification ; 
James accepts the doctrine, but his phrase- 
ology is different in part and is less precise. 
(ver.24.) And he was called the friend of 
God. So certain and so high was the right- 
eousness Abraham possessed, that he was also 
designated by the distinguished title of the 
friend of God. This title appears twice in our 
Version: in 2 Chron. 20: 7, where ‘‘thy 
friend’’ is literally ‘‘thy beloved,’’ and in 
Isa. 41: 8. It was commonly applied to 
Abraham among the Jews, and appears in 
Philo. It is a common title of Abraham 
among the Arabs of the present day, who 
designate Hebron the city of Abraham by 
the name El Khalil, the Friend. That Abra- 
ham was a righteous man eminently was ac- 
knowledged by every one. We attain the 
same honor by imitating the example set by 
the Father of the Faithful. Jesus says ‘‘ Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.’’ (John 15: 14.) 

Notrz.—Dr. J. G. Rosenmueller adduces 
this passage as one of the proofs to show that 
the fulfillments of prophecy may take place in 
something which only resembles the literal 
and historical sense; but incorrectly. For, 
as in strictness there was no real prophecy in 
the divine acceptance of believing Abraham 
as righteous, the subsequent evidence that he 
was righteous cannot be regarded either as a 
real or as an accommodated fulfillment. The 
conduct of Abraham proved him to have 
such a character as the word of God has as- 
cribed to him. The facts of the case verified 
the estimates of inspiration, and confirmed 
the oracle of divine approval. The verb ‘ful- 
filled’ does not change its meaning here, but 
is used metaphorically. 

24, Then howshould be omitted. Yesee 
that by works a man is justified—declared 
to be a righteous man. No doctrine of re- 
ligion accepted, no profession of religion 


made, can prove this. The performance 
of life’s duties in the fear of God pro- 
claims the genuineness of the disciple’s pro- 
fessions and his possession of divine grace. 
And not by faith only —(Syriac) ‘faith 
alone.”’ This indicates that faith justifies; 
yet to that state of justification which James 
is considering, and which embraces the be- 
ginning and the whole progress of the Chris- 
tian experience, works are as necessary as 
faith. There must be faith, such as Abraham 
cherished, to establish the relation of inti- 
macy with God; but, as time and opportunity 
summon the believer, there must be good 
works also, in order to approve his righteous- 
ness; and to him, as he was to Abrahum, God 
is the friend and patron. ‘Faith only’ sig. 
nifies faith by itself, having no influence o1 
forth-putting. Neither does Paul command 
this sort of faith; but rather a faith that 
works by love and produces purity. Both 
Paul and James recognize faith as a principle, 
without which acceptable works cannot be 
performed and salvation cannot be attained. 
But the teaching of Paul upon the subject is 
deeper, and yet more sharply defined; and to 
this extent confirms the view of those who 
regard his epistle as later than that of James, 
who gives the practical view. The principle 
here stated by our author is the rule of the 
final judgment. 

Notrre—Neander and others hold that the fa- 
natical faith which James was denouncing was 
rather a perversion of Judaism than of Chris- 
tianity, being identical with that described in 
Matt. 23: 15. Stanley indicates its two forms. 
1. A blind reliance upon the privileges of the 
chosen race, like the Mohammedan belief 
that a death in battle is a passport to heaven. 
Compare Jer. 7: 4; 2 Mace. 12: 48-45; Eccles. 
7: 4. Also James 1: 18; Jos. ‘‘ Ant.” 18: 
5,9. This presumptuous confidence was dis- 
played in the last siege of Jerusalem. 2. A 
trust in their orthodox belief in the unity of 


God, (Ver.19; Rom.2: 17.) For later references, 
compare Stanley’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age,” p. 
301, n. 


25. Likewise also—better, and in like 
manner. Was not Rahab the harlot justi- 
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by works, when she had received the ‘messengers, and 
had sent them out another way? 

26 For as the body without The spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also. 


received the messen 
26 way? For as the body apart from the spirit is. 
dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 


CHAPTER III. 


M* brethren, be not many masters, knowing that we 
shall receive the greater condemnation. 


| 1 Be not many of you teachers, my brethren, know- 


fied by works? Rahab was a Gentile, deliv- 
ered from destruction by a faith which in- 
duced her to run the risk of death, in the 
service of God's people. Hence, her example 
was memorable. (Heb. 11:31.) She also belonged 
to that unhappy class to whom a new hope 
was imparted by Christ’s gracious words in 
Matt. 21: 81, 32. If Abraham’s faith might 
be regarded as something apart, to which 
none dared to aspire, then Rahab’s might 
afford an encouraging example. The two 
represented the divisions of the human race, 
nationally as Jew and Gentile, socially as 
male and female. This woman, alien as she 
was tothe blood of Abraham, and depraved 
as were the masses of the heathen world, was, 
like Abraham, ‘justified by the works of 
faith.’ When she had received the mes= 
sengers and sent them out another way. 
The narrative style is best preserved by omit- 
ting ‘had’ before the verbs. She entertained 
the Jewish spies, and, when they were in 
danger, sent them away with urgent haste, as 
the verb implies. (Josh. 2: 15, 16.) They were 
let down by a window on the wall, and so 
departed by a different way from that by 
which they had entered her house. These 
acts approved Rahab’s faith, and entitled her 
to the favor of the Israelites. Hence, her life 
was spared; she was thus formally excepted 
from the sentence pronounced upon the in- 
habitants of Jericho. (Job.6: 25.) She was 
made a member of an eminent Jewish family 
(Matt.1:5), and thus became an ancestress of 
our Lord. Rahab was, doubtless, an inn- 
keeper—a class whose moral character in hea- 
then lands was so infamous that its members 
were not allowed to enter the Christian 
churches, except on the condition of changing 
their occupation. The heathen tavern was a 
brothel. Compare ‘‘Apost. Constitutions,”’ 
B. VIIL, C. 82. 

26. For as the body without the spirit 
is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also. Thus the argument is concluded by 
repeating the sentence of ver, 17, and adding 


the figure of a body without the spirit. 
James describes man popularly as consisting 
of body and spirit. The latter is the breath 
of life communicated by the Creator. (Gen. 2: 
7; 6:17; Rev.11:11.) When this vital spirit is 
withdrawn, the man becomes a carcass. As 
worthless as this decaying, frail semblance of 
our humanity is faith apart from works. The 
individual members of the comparison are 
not to be connected, as if the body corre- 
sponded with faith and the spirit with works. 
The general thought is that an inoperative 
faith is as worthless as a lifeless carcass. [It 
may be worthy of notice that there is no 
article before the word ‘‘spirit’’ in the Greek 
original. Hence the clause might be trans« 
lated, ‘“‘As the body without spirit (or a 
spirit) is dead,” etc.; and as the meaning of 
the expression is entirely satisfactory without 
adding the article in translation, it is perhaps 
safer to translate literally.—A. H.] 


II. Division.—THE GopLy IN TRIAL AND 
TEMPTATION SHOULD BE SLow To SPRAK. 
WARNING AGAINST SINS OF THE TONGUE. 
3: 1-12. 

1. Those who transgress in this particular 
will be the more severely judged. 1: 1, 2. 

1. With this verse begins the second great 
division of the Epistle, relating to sins of 
speech, and the collisions and offences against 
Christian charity caused by an unbridled 
tongue. The godly, in trial and temptation, 
should be slow to speak. (3:112.) My brethe 
ren, be not many masters—that is, teach- 
ers. The office of teacher was in such honor 
among the Jews that many, however ill 
qualified for its discharge, were eager to 
assume it. Hence, our Lord's injunction, 
Matt. 23: 8-10, and Paul’s warning, Rom. 2: 
17. The same self-pleasing vanity led many 
to undertake the work of exposition and in- 
struction in the early churches. This vain 
ostentation of knowledge already had led to 
wrangling, and produced much disorder, as 
it did subsequently in the Church at Corinth, 
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2 For in many things we offend all. If any man of- 
fend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 
also to bridle the whole body. 

3 Beholc, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, that they 
may obey us; and we turn about their whole body. 

4 Behold also the ships, which though they be so 


(1 Cor. 14: 29.) The warning is not against teach- 
ing; but against the conceit which led the in- 
competent to set themselves up as teachers, 
and to swarm into the office. [Says Alford, 
showing the connection of this exhortation with 
what precedes it, ‘‘ Become not many teachers,”’ 
The more the idea prevailed that faith, without 
corresponding obedience, was all that is need- 
ful, the more men would eagerly press for- 
ward to teach.—A.H.] Wise is the old 
Jewish maxim, ‘‘ Love the work of a teacher; 
but strive not after the honor.’? The warning 
is not against free, mutual exhortation (1 Cor. 
14: 26-33), but against the abuse of this privilege 
by the forward and contentious. Knowing 
that we shall receive the greater con= 
demnation. By asudden change of person 
James applies the warning to himself also. 

»“Condemnation’’: literally, judgment, usually 
in the New Testament expresses an adverse 
decision or a sentence of punishment, as in 
2: 18; John 12: 31; 1 Tim. 5: 24. The lan- 
guage of our text seems borrowed from our 
Lord’s warning to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the blind and hypocritical guides of the Jews. 
(Matt. 23: 14.) In such a case, the condemnation 
is greater than in that of those who do not 
undertake to teach, because their influence 
for evil is greater. (John9: 41.) A solemn 
thought for those who undertake to teach and 
rule others, without concerning themselves as 
to the improvement of their own faulty char- 
acter and evil lives! 

2. For in many things we offend all. 
The text confirms the last clause of the fore- 
going verse. We all fail in duty—literally, 
stumble; and so become liable to condemna- 
tion; but there is special danger of transgres- 
sion ‘in word,’ for the proper management of 
the tongue requires the highest wisdom. The 
reference in the first clause of the text is not 
to the transgressions of teachers or their errors 
of doctrine, but to the various moral defects 
belonging toall men. If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man. 
Instead of ‘any man,’ read anyone. ‘ Word’ 
does not relate to teaching only, but to speech 
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2 ing that we shall receive heavier! judgment. For in 
many things we ail stumble. If any stumbleth not 
in word, the same is a perfect man, able to bridle the 

3 whole body also, Now if we put the horses’ bridles 
into their mouths, that they may obey us, we turn 

4 about their whole body also. Behold, the ships also, 


in general; Syriac, discourse. ‘A perfect 
man’ is an adult (1Cor.14: 20; Hebd.5:14), one 
who has attained the end of his development. 
As applied to a Christian it indicates one 
whose moral growth is complete (Heb. 12: 23), 
and whose trained and vigorous powers are 
in harmony with the will of God. The con- 
trol of speech is the evidence that one has 
attained this standard of Christian manhood. 
That absolute perfection is not meant isshown 
by the first clause. And able to bridle also 
the whole body. Omit ‘and.’ He who 
controls the tongue has all the other members 
subject to his command. The desires of the 
evil heart, which lead to sin (Matt.15: 19), are 
represented as pervading the members of the 
body, and dwelling in them (Rom.7: 23); but 
he who has mastered the most reluctant of 
these organs has already performed the most 
difficult act of Christian virtue, and is now 
monarch of himself. In the verb to ‘bridle’ 
the metaphor of chapter 1: 26 is recalled. 

2. Reasons for the judgment denounced 
against the sins of the tongue. 3: 3-12. 

a. The wonderful power of the tongue. 3: 
3-6. 

6. The power of man, the lord of Nature, to 
control the tongue. 8: 7-12. 

3. That the mastery of the tongue aids the 
mastery of the whole body is illustrated by a 
comparison: The caseis likethatin which we 
manage horses by bits in the mouth. Behold 
is to be rejected, but the particles which take its 
place (6utif) are awkward in English. It 
would be best to render the whole verse, When 
we put bits into the mouths of horses, that they 
may obey us, we turn about their whole body. 
The use of the bit is at once the assertion and 
the means of mastery: it controls the mouth 
and the whole creature. As James is treating 
of the control of the tongue, the figure is hap- 
pily selected. The moral lesson lies upon the 
surface of the text. He who has so great and 
easy a mastery over a brute creature, will- 
ful and powerful, should be able to govern 
himself. 

4, Behold calls attention to the second 
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great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever 
the gorernor listeth. 

5 Even so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! 

6 And the tongue is a fire, a world of rok rks so is 
the tongue among our members, that it defileth the 
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though they are so ean and are driven by rough 
winus, are yet turned about by a very small rudder, 
5 whither the impulse of the steersman willeth. So 
the tongue also is a little member, and boasteth great 
things. Behold} how much wood is kindled by how 
6 small a fire! And the tongue is 2a fire: §the world 
of iniquity among our members is the tongue, which 


1 Or, how great a forest...... 2 Or, a fire, that world of iniquity ; the tongue is among our members that which, &c...... 3 Or, that world 
of iniquity, the tongue, is among our members that which, éc. 


comparison, which to James must have been 
the more impressive, as connected with his 
personal recollections of stormy Galilee. The 
rudder governs the huge bulk of the ship, 
even when the vessel is driven by furious 
winds. The rudder is described as very little, 
the superlative strengthening the contrast. 
Like aship in the tempest is man amid the 
temptations and trials of life. Whitherso- 
ever the governor listeth—literally, whith- 
ersoever the desire of the helmsman willeth. 
Such is the original, which is given in a con- 
densed form in our version. Etymologically a 
‘governor’ (gubernator) is a helmsman, the 
pilot, who stands at the rudder and guides the 
ship, and whose resolute will prevails against 
the violence of revolted nature. 

5. Here the comparison is applied to the 
subject in hand. For even so read so also. 
The tongue is a little member of the body, as 
the rudder is but a small part of the ship. 
Yet it boasts great things; the idea is, not 
that the boasting is empty, and that great 
things are not performed by the tongue, a 
thought which would be inharmonious with 
the connection; but that it is so conscious of 
its power, as to be possessed by arrogant pre- 
sumption. James here speaks of its boasting 
great things, rather than of its working great 
things, because the effects of its power are 
commonly deplorable, as he immediately 
proceeds to show. Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth! Instead of 
‘matter,’ pile of materials, forest, is to be 
preferred asthe primary meaning of the word, 
and as making the figure much more striking 
and beautiful; so in the Syriac. It was a 
common figure among the classic writers. 
Stobeus says: ‘A little torch can burn the 
summit of Ida.’’ Homer speaks of ‘‘a spark, 
scarce seen, which fires a boundless forest.’’ 
And Virgil draws an animated picture of the 
desolation resulting from fire dropped by a 
careless shepherd, which at length reaches the 
tree tops, ‘‘and wraps the forest in a robe of 


flame.’’ The same figure occurs in Eccles. 
11: 32, and frequently in Philo. In its germ 
it is to be found in Prov. 16: 27. In a coun- 
try abounding in olive plantations, like Judea, 
these forest fires were especially destructive; 
the fire described by Virgil (‘‘Georg.’’ 2: 
802-314) originated among the wild olives. 
Here again James draws a figure from his 
own experience. And the tongue is a spark 
that may set families, churches, and societies 
on fire. [By a change of reading, which has 
much in its favor, and is adopted by Tisch- 
dorf, Tregelles, Alf., Mey., Westcott and 
Hort, and others, this clause must signify 
either: ‘‘ How great a fire, how great a forest 
does it (viz., the tongue) kindle;’’ or, “how 
small a fire kindles how great a forest’’—the 
word which takes the place of ‘‘little’’ before 
‘fire,’ meaning ordinarily ‘‘ how great,’’ but 
sometimes ‘‘how small.”’ I prefer the second 
interpretation: ‘‘How small a fire kindles 
how great a forest!’? By. omitting ‘and’ be- 
fore the clause, Davidson translates: ‘ Be- 
hold, how great a fire, how great a wood, does 
the tongue kindle! A fire, the world of un- 
righteousness, the tongue sets itself among 
our members,’ ete. This is the reading and 
punctuation of Tischendorf. But the ‘and’ 
(kat) is supported by the uncials 8 A BO K L 
P aguinst », and should, therefore, be re- 
tained.—A. H.] 

6. Here the comparison, in the latter part 
of the foregoing verse is applied. And from 
the mighty destructive power of the tongue it 
may be concluded that he who understands 
how to bridle it has indeed attained a com- 
plete and noble manhood. (Ver.2.) And the 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity. 
Such a fire as I have described is the tongue, 
so insidious and so deadly. When surren- 
dered to evil thoughts, desires, and purposes, 
itis a world of iniquity, in which every vari- 
ety of evil finds a place, and exerts its destroy- 
ing power. In the original, ‘world’ is em- 
phatic—that world or the world. So is the 
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whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; 
and it is set on fire of nell. 

7 For every kind of beasts, aud of birds, and of ser- 
pents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been 
tamed of mankind; 


defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
7 wheel of !nature, and is set on fire by hell. For 
every * kind of beasts and birds, of creeping things 
and things in the sea, is tamed aud hath been tamed 


1 Or, birth..... 


tongue among our members, that it de- 
fileth the whole body. A better rendering 
would be: So the tongue among our members 
is that which defileth, etc., which, although 
not precisely literal, expresses nearly enough 
the sense of the original. [The latest editors 
omit the word meaning ‘so,’ as forming no 
part of the original text. With this omission, 
_ Alford translates thus: ‘‘ The tongue is that 
one among our members which defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature’; and Davidson thus: ‘‘The tongue 
sets itself among our members, both defiling 
the whole body, and setting on fire the wheel 
of life’’; and Huther, in Meyer’s Comment- 
ary, gives a German translation identical in 
sense with Davidson’s.—A. H.] Words are 
not-mere idle breath which go forth and are 
‘lost in empty air. The impure or wrathful 
utterance is infectious to the blood of the 
utterer—a moral leprosy, influencing all the 
members and defiling all the actions. And 
settcth on fire the course of nature— 
better, the wheel or circle of life. Life is rep- 
resented as a wheel that is set in motion at 
our birth and rolls onward. The same figure 
occurs in Anacreon, ‘‘ Ode 4.”’ 
For fast away our moments steal 
Like the swift chariot’s rolling wheel; 
The rapid course is quickly done, 
And soon the race of life is run; 
Then, then alas! we droop, we die, 
And sunk in dissolution lie. 


The inspired writer speaks, as it were, in 
accents broken by indignation, in represent- 
ing the terrible mischiefs of the tongue. Now 
it is a world of iniquity, a fullness of unright- 
eousness; now the axle upon which the wheel 
of life revolves and by which it is set on fire. 
The Syriac translator in striving to smooth 
the sentence has destroyed much of its spirit. 
And it is set on fire of hell—literally, being 
set on fire of Gehenna. As the fiery tongues 
of Pentecost. were from above, these tongues, 
burning with unhallowed fire, are kindled 
from below. And the participle (the present) 
indicates that the flame is being continually 


communicated. The word Gehenna appears 
only in the Synoptic Gospels and here. It 
was the name of a valley to the west and south 
of Jerusalem, where children were burnec 
alive by the idolatrous Jews in honor of 
Moloch, und is supposed from their piercing 
cries to have received its name, which signi- 
fies, ‘‘ the valley of lamentation.’’ After the 
horrid rites, once performed there, had been 
prohibited by Josiah (2 Kings 23:10), the place 
became a common, where all the filth of the 
city was deposited, and the dead bodies of 
animals were cast and consumed in flames 
that were kept continually burning. This 
horrible place was called the Gehenna of Fire, 
and was a symbol of hell, where the wicked 
will be punished forever. (Isa. 66: 24; Mate. 5: 22, 29; 
10: 28; 18: 9; 23: 15, 33; Mark 9: 43-47; Luke 12: 5.) Hence, 
the idea of James in our text is that the evil 
tongue is inflamed by hell, is under the 
devil’s control, is doing his work, and is pre- 
paring for his doom. 

6. Man as the lord of nature has power to 
control the tongue. Ver. 7-12. 

7. This and the following verse indicate the 
tameless power of the tongue which, to his 
disgrace, man, the lord of nature, fails to 
subdue. For every kind (literally, nature) 
of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents 
(reptiles), and of things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed of man- 
kind. The enumeration is intended to 
embrace all creatures, those that walk, those 
that fly, those that crawl, those that swim. 
So in Gen. 9:2. Their nature is inferior to 
man’s nature, and does homage to it. He has 
made the domestic animals his servants, the 
wild animals his vassals. The horse draws 
his chariots; but when he'wills the lion also 
submits to the yoke. The hound hunts for 
him; but if he demands, the cormorants will 
pursue the fish at his bidding, and the faleon 
strike his quarry in the air. He can call the 
timid fish and birds around him, and charm 
the serpent of its venom, and lure the scaly 
and savage leviathan from his deeps. History 
is full of instances in which man’s nature has 
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8 But the tongue can no man tame; é¢is an unruly 
evil, full of de poison, 

9 Therewith bless we God, even the Father; and 
therewith curse we men, which are made after the 
similitude of God. 

10 Out of the same mouth 
cursing. My brethren, these t 


peed blessing and 
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8 1by 2mankind: but the tongue can no man tame; ~ 
9 it is a restless evil, i¢ is full of deadly poison. There- 
with bless we the Lord and Father; and herewith 
curse we men, who are made after the likeness of 


10 God: out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing 


and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not 
Both the fountain send forth from the 


1 Or, unto.....- 2 Gr. the humun nature. 


thus asserted its power over that of all other 
creatures. Cassian relates that the Apostle 
John kept a tame partridge as a pet—a cir- 
cumstance too frequent to be worthy of 
mention, except that it associates our text 
with the history of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. ; 

8. But the tongue can no man tame. 
‘But’ introduces a contrast to the preceding 
verse. ‘The tongue’ referred to is not that 
of others, but one’s own. Not even the 
glorious, powerful nature of man can repress 
its quick sallies and passionate outbursts. In 
the best it is but imperfectly tamed; in others 
it exercises an overmastering power. The 
tongue is personified asa wild creature. It 
is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 
‘It is’ does not appear in the original; if left 
out, the close of the verse would be an ex- 
clamation expressive of moral indignation. 
Instead of ‘unruly,’ uncontrollable, the best 
authorities read ‘restless,’ the same word as 
‘in 1: 8. Hermas says: ‘‘An evil spirit 
is calumny and a restless demon.”’ ‘Full 
of deadly poison’ may be an echo of Psalm 
140: 8, ‘‘ Adders’ poison is under their lips,” 
which Paul quotes in Rom. 8:13. ‘A word 
of evil from the old Serpent consigned our 
race to death, and, like Satan’s tongue, are in 
a degree the tongues of all his children.” 
And perhaps more destructive than the words 
of the wicked is the language of wrath, im- 
purity, or impiety, uttered by those who claim 
to be the disciples of Jesus Christ. The verses 
immediately ensuing show that James had 
the case of such wayward and inconsistent 
brethren especially in view. 

9. Notwithstanding the difficulty of con- 
trolling it, the misuse of the tongue is incon- 
sistent with the Christian profession, and 
deeply criminal and malignant. Therewith 
bless we God, even the Father. The best 
authorities substitute ‘‘Lord’’ instead of 
‘God,’ as in the Syriac; hence it would be 
better to read our Lord and Father. ‘There- 
with’ indicates that the tongue is the means 


and instrument we employ: it is repeated in 
the second clause to mark the contrast more 
distinctly. To ‘bless God’ is to celebrate his 
name and acts with praises (Ps. 145: 21), recog- 
nizing him as the sovereign and majestic 
Lord, and the loving and gracious Father. 
(Mat. : 2.) Therewith curse we men 
which (who) are made after the similitude 
of God. James associates himself with those 
whom he addresses, because the sin he is 
denouncing is the sin of human nature. Yet 
it is not the less to be reprobated. To wish 
evil to men who, although defiled by sin, are 
yet spared by God, and have not finished 
their probation, is to arrogate to ourselves the 
right of deciding their destiny. Besides, even 
the sinner retains the similitude of God. In 
his intellectual and moral qualities man repre- 
sents God on earth, has the lordship of nature, 
and is capable of knowing, loving, and serving 
the great Creator. (Gen.1: 26.) As God's noblest 
creature, and as our neighbor, he should re- 
ceive from us, not hatred, but ilove. (Matt. 5: 44.) 
Even in man’s fallen state ‘‘an indelible 
nobility remains.’’ (Bengel.) If he is ‘‘the 
scandal,’’ he is at the same time ‘‘the glory 
of the universe.’”’ (Pascal.) Hence he who 
curses man, sins against the Eternal and 
Blessed One, who made man, and who rules 
and loves him. To praise God and curse men 
with the same tongue is to maintain only the 
holiow semblance of piety. Thus James con- 
demned the fierce intolerance of his own 
people, and not less that which, in succeeding 
centuries, has stained the records of Church 
history with tears and blood. The most bitter 
conflicts and crusades of tongue, pen, and 
sword have been waged on the Jesuitical pre- 
text that they were prosecuted ‘‘ for the greater 
glory of God.’ The frightful massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, when the streets of Paris 
ran blood, was celebrated by a Te Deum at 
Rome. A medal struck to commemorate the 
event bore the inscription: ‘ Piety excited 
justice.’’ 

10. Out of the same mouth. The passage 
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11 Doth a fountain send forth at the same place 
Sweet wuter and bitter? 

12 Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? 
either a vine, figs? so can no fountain both yield salt 
water and fresh, 


12 same opening sweet water and bitter? can a fig tree, 
my brethren, yield olives, or a vine figs? neither 
can salt water yield sweet. 


repeats in brief what has just been said. The 
emphasis is on ‘same.’ In Hebrew, the word 
for blessing and cursing is the same; hence it 
is a question among translators whether the 
appeal of Job’s wife to the afflicted patriarch 
is ironical, ‘‘ Bless God and die”’; or is a cry 
of indignation and despair, ‘‘Curse God and 
die.” [The Revised Version translates Job 
2:9: ‘Then said his wife unto him, Dost 
thou still hold fast thine integrity? renounce 
God, and die’’—that is, bid farewell to God, 
and die.—A.H.] The tongue, as it were with 
one effort, can utter either a blessing or a 
curse, or both. But God has consecrated it to 
the kindly work of blessing. To use it both 
for cursing and blessing is to contravene the 
design of its Maker and the order of nature, 
and to pervert the precious and sacred gift of 
speech. The warning added is presented in 
the form of a general maxim. (Winer.) 

11. The unnaturalness of the course repro- 
bated is illustrated by a figure. Send forth 
at the same place—literally, spurt forth at 
the same orifice. ‘The place’ is the opening 
in the rock, through which the spring water 
gushes. Sweet water and bitter—literally, 
the sweet and the bitter. ‘ Water’ is under- 
stood. Palestine is a land abounding in 
springs (Deut.8:7), many of which, however, 
are impregnated with mineral substances, as 
salt and sulphur. The springs on the hill 
country of Judea, sloping toward the Dead 
Sea, are brackish, and so are many others: 
Plumptre: ‘‘Compare the sweetening of the 
spring which supplied the college of the sons 
of the prophets (2 Kings2: 19), and the symbolic 
healing of the waters. (Hzek. 47: 9.)’? The open- 
ing at the fountain corresponds to the mouth, 
and the stream to the tongue, or the flow of 
speech; the uniformity of nature’s inarticu- 
late language condemns the man from whose 
mouth comes blessing and cursing. His course 
has no analogue in nature. 

12. Another local comparison shows the 
impossibility of reconciling these opposites. 
The same truth is taught in Matt. 7: 16, 17: 
‘‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?’’ The idea is that the product in 
every case must correspond to the cause or 


4 


kind from which it springs. Hence, the same 
source cannot produce opposites. Can the 
fig tree bear olive berries? either a vine 
figs? The vine and fig tree were common in 
every Oriental courtyard. (2 Kings 18:31.) The 
olives abounded, and they gave its name to 
the height which, on the east, overlooked 
Jerusalem. These various gifts of Provi- 
dence, for which the Jews were wont to praise 
God, are indicated as familiar instances to 
prove that nothing can produce aught that is 
contrary to its own nature. So can no foun= 
tain both yield salt water and fresh. The 
best authorities read, Neither can salt water 
(in the spring) yield fresh. [Alford: ‘‘ Nei- 
ther can salt water bring forth sweet’’; Da- 
vidson: ‘‘ Neither can salt water bear sweet’’; 
Bible Union: ‘‘ Neither can salt water yield 
fresh.’? I do not find any word signifying 
“fountain,” ‘“‘spring’’ in the text, which ap- 
pears to have the best support. The Revised 
Version, it will be observed, reads, ‘‘ Neither 
cansalt water yield sweet,’’ and this *s probably 
the best rendering of the Greek.—A. H.] In 
this declaration something more igs meant 
than the unnaturalness of the conjunction of 
blessing and cursing, which is indicated in 
the previous verse. The conjunction is im- 
possible; blessing and cursing cannot issue 
from the same lips. Those who curse men 
cannot praiseGod., The blessing is hypocriti- 
eal, and hence distasteful to him to whom it 
is rendered ; it is flavored and ‘‘tainted with 
the bitterness of the cursing’’; it is not praise 
at all. Johnstone: ‘‘An unrenewed heart is 
a deep well of bitterness, and salt water can- 
not yield fresh.”’ 

III. Drvtiston, 3: 18-4: 17. Tur GopLy 
UNDER TRIAL AND TEMPTATION SHOULD BE 
Stow to WRATH AND ITs KInDRED IMPUL- 
sIvVE Passions. Compare note on 4: 1. 

1. Gentleness and moderation of Christian 
wisdom depicted. 3: 13-18. 

13. In this verse begins the third general 
division of the Epistle, containing the devel- 
opment of the admonition of 1: 19, ‘Slow to 
wrath.’”? The discussion extends to the con- 
clusion of chapter 4. The first paragraph of 
the division (ver.13-18) discriminates between 
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13 Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you? let him shew out of a good conversation 
his works with meekness of wisdom. tae 

14 But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. 


13 Who is wise and understanding among you? let 
him shew by his good life his works in meekness of 
14 wisdom. But if ye have bitter jealousy and faction 
in your heart, glory not and lie not against the 
15 truth. This wisdom is not a wisdum that cometh 


the false and the true wisdom. The false wis- 
dom was the kind of which James’ readers 
boasted, and which, they supposed, qualified 
them to be teachers in the house of God. 
(s:1.) Who is a wise man, and endued 
with knowledge among you? Literally, 
Who is wise and knowing. The direct ques- 
tion, with its immediate answer, gives vivacity 
to the discourse. There is a like construction 
in Ps, 34: 12-14. The synonyms ‘‘wise and 
knowing”’ occur also in Deut. 1: 18; 4: 6, Sep- 
tuagint, where they indicate the qualifications 
of those who are competent to exercise au- 
thority. Compare also the description of the 
false teachers of Isa 5: 20, 21, who were 
‘‘wise in their own eyes and prudent in their 
own sight,” who called ‘‘evil good and gocd 
evil’?; who ‘‘put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter.’’ It would seem that James had 
this passage in his mind. (3: 11.) He addressed 
those who claimed to have the moral charac- 
ter and the intellectual accomplishments 
which qualified them to be teachers in the 
church, and indicated to them what outward 
tests must indicate these claims. Let him 
shew out of a good conversation his 
works. As ‘conversation,’ in the sense in 
which it occurs here, is obsolete, conduct 
should be substituted, as it should be in so 
many other passages. (Ps. 87: 14; Gal. 1: 13; 1 Peter 
1:15.) Let him show by good conduct his 
works, as the expressive manifestations of 
wisdom; so some. Others, with Neander, 
interpret ‘works’ as in apposition with ‘‘con- 
duct’’—‘' works performed in the gentleness 
expressive of wisdom.’’ The meekness of 
wisdom is the gentleness characteristic of 
wisdom, and proceeding from it. According 
to this last interpretation, which we prefer, 
the text would read, Let him show this, in 
his good conduct—his works in meekness of 
wisdom. The works of this sort would be the 
sign required, instead of the conceited and 
contentious self-assertion inwhich these teach- 
ers abounded. He who has true wisdom is 
apt to say but little about himself, and %s will- 
ing even to sacrifice his own pretensions in 
the interest of peace. 

14, But if ye have bitter envying and 


strife in your hearts. So different from the 
meekness of wisdom was the temper of those 
whom James addressed. ‘Envy’ may eusily 
assume the name of religious zeal; it was in- 
deed the temper of the Jews against the Gen- 
tile converts (Acts 13: 45), and would be more 
naturally cherished by one aspiring teacher 
against another. As the word in the original 
has also a good meaning (like the English 
word zeal which comes from it), bitter is 
introduced to indicate its true character here. 


‘Strife’ may be rendered factrousness, party- . 


spirit—a temper so injurious to Christian fel- 
lowship, and so troublesome to the early 
churches. It was the besetting sin of the Jews 
(Rom. 2: 8;10: 8; Acts 7: 51), and it greatly disturbed 
the churches of Corinth (2 Cor. 12: 20), Galatia, 
(Gal.5: 20), and Rome. (Phil.1:15.) It is the 
temper of hirelings (as the etymology of the 
word indicates) and of political candidates— 
not that becoming the disciples of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. ‘Heart’ (singular in the 
Greek) is in contrast with the speech of teach- 
ers boasting of their wisdom. Glory not, 
and lie not against the truth. Glorying 
has reference to others over whom we esteem 
ourselves to have the advantage. Thus the 
Jews gloried over the Gentiles; pluming 
themselves over their superior religious privi- 
leges, while abusing them, and saying: ‘tThis 
people who have not the Law are cursed.” 
And thus in their turn the Gentiles afterward 
gloried over the Jews. (Rom.11:18.) Both 
needed to know that in Jesus Christ neither 
circumcision availed anything, nor uncircum- 
cision; but a new creature. Lying against 
the truth has reference to the doctrine whier 
they themselves acknowledged, yet which 
they repudiated by their partialities and hos- 
tilities against their own brethren. It was no 
single truth they opposed= such as ‘tthe 
brotherhood of mankind in Christ,” as in the 
claim (Rom. 3: 29), that God was the God of the 
Jews only; but they rejected the whole gospel 
of love, meekness, and long suffering, in mak- 
ing the Christian communion a theatre of envy 
and partisanship. This was a misrepresenta- 
tion of the truth of God, and a hindrance te 
its advancement. 
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15 This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. 


down from above, but is earthly, } sensual, demoniz- 
16 cal. For where jealousy and faction are, there is 


16 kor where envying and strife is, there is con-| 17 confusion and every vile deed. But the wisdom that 


fusion and every evil work. 


1 Or, natural; or, animal. 


‘ 


15. In this and the next verse the character 
of false wisdom is indicated: This wisdom 
descendeth not from above—better, This 
wisdom is not that which descendeth from above. 
True wisdom is heavenly in its origin and 
spirit, and is won by prayer. (1:5.) But the 
wisdom vaunted (ver.14) has another character 
end another source. But is earthly, sen= 
sual, devilish. These three adjectives form 
u climax. Instead of coming ‘from above,’ 
the wisdom designated here rather and only 
belongs to earth, as indeed we find its expres- 
sions everywhere in secular life, among the 
societies of unregenerate men.  (Phil.3: 19.) 
How different this from that heavenly wis- 
dom displayed in the history of Jesus Christ! 
‘Sensual.’ This is perhaps a good translation 
here; for no word which precisely answers 
the*Original exists in English. The term is 


‘rendered in Jude 19, as here, ‘‘sensual.’’ 


In 1 Cor. 15: 44, and 2: 14, it is rendered, 
‘“‘natural.’? The Syriac paraphrases it, ‘‘ from 
the devices of the soul.’”’ It applies to man as 
an animal, whose mental and emotional na- 
ture corresponds to and is apt to be engrossed 
by the interests and pleasures of the world. 
The subject is unfolded largely by Ellicott’s 
‘“¢ Destiny of the Creature,’’ pp. 99-120, and is 


- popularly, yet satisfactorily, set forth in Presi- 


dent Hopkins’ ‘‘Strength and Beauty,”’ p. 176, 
seq. Perhaps our word, carnal, would most 
nearly express the true meaning. The wisdom 
referred to is carnal, as it harmonizes with 
the depraved desires and affections, and pro- 
eeeds from them. It is carnal, as it arises in 
the impulses of a nature which has not yet 
received from the Spirit of God a higher life 
that apprehends God, communes with him, 
and lives under the influence of an unseen 
world, (1 Thess. 5: 23.) Conscience, unselfish 
philanthropy and faith lie beyond the sphere 
of carnal and secular wisdom. Further, this 
wisdom is ‘devilish’—literally, demoniacal, 
like that of the unclean spirits, who took pos- 
session even of the bodies of men in those 
days. James alludes tothe demons more than 
once (2: 19), for he himself had seen their un- 
happy victims. And now, in the bickerings, 


the envies, the bitter conflicts, the egotistical 
boustings, the crafty intrigues, and the false 
doctrines of those who wished to be teachers, 
he detected the demons in their endeavor to 
take possession of the body of Christ. The 
Apostle Paul instances some of the doctrines 
of demons, by which the faith and harmony 
of the Gentile churches was assailed. (1 Tim. 
4: 1-5.) 

Notr.—Cremer (p. 625) remarks that the 
three predicates—earthly, sensual, devilish— 
express a lugical sequence and enhancement; 
earthly as the fit antithesis of ‘from above;’ 
because earthly, therefore sensual (1Cor. 15: 48) ; 
therefore also destitute of the Spirit: and be- 
cause destitute of the Spirit actually opposed 
thereto—that is, devilish. 

16. For where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work. 
A confirmation of the judgment pronounced 
against the false wisdom. It is condemned by 
its evil results. ‘Envying and strife’ may be 
rendered, as in ver. 14, envy and party spirit. 
The result of the indulgence of these unhal- 
lowed sentiments is a destruction of harmony, 
a society in disorder and uproar, a chaotic 
turbulence, which cannot come from God— 
for God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace. (10or.14: 33.) Parallel to our text is 
Prov. 26: 28, Septuagint, where the original 
for the word ‘‘ruin’’ is the same as that ren- 
dered by ‘confusion’ in our text. A flatter- 
ing mouth worketh ‘‘ruin.’’ There is a tone 
of contempt in the expression every evil, or 
vile deed. It indicates something base and 
shameful, as in John 38: 20, involving distress 
of conscience and scandal before the world. 
As all history proves, envy and partisanship 
have no respect to moral considerations. This 
spirit, now, alas! threatening the peace of our 
Republic, once wrought the ruin of the world 

17. The true wisdom is now described as 
to its spirit and expressions. What its char- 
acter and value are is implied in the expres- 
sion, That is from above. It is heavenly. 
(Prov.2:6.)  ‘‘The Lord giveth wisdom.’ 
Pure. This is the eminent characteristic of 
heavenly wisdom; it is, first of all, chaste and 
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17 But the wisdom that is from above is first pure 
then peaceable, gentle, und easy to be entreated, full o 


mercy and good truits, without partiality, and without | 18 


h risy. 
te And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of 
them that make peace. 


1 Or, doubt/ulness ; or, partiality...... 2 Or, by. 


stainless, free from any kind of vice. (2 Cor. 
7:11; Titus2:5) in contrast with the wisdom that 
is sensual, (Ver.15.) Peaceable. Peace fol- 
lows after purity here, as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, (Ma:t.5: 8,9.) The wisdom that is 
free from vice and self-seeking ever tends to 
harmony and concord. The practical effect 
of this temper is shown in the next verse, 
which indicates that James had the Sermon 
on the Mount in mind. Compare Matt. 5: 9. 
Peace may well be valued by believers, as 
Christ’s special gitt (Col. 1: 20); as a spirit which 
composes eurth’s discords, while it allies earth 
with heaven. Gentle, or mild and forbear- 
ing (1 Tim. 3:3); the corresponding noun is ren- 
dered ‘‘moderation’’ (Phil.4:5), ‘ta readiness 
to waive all rigor and severity ’’ (Conybeare); 
a willingness rather to suffer wrong than to 
provoke or perpetuate strife. Thus it is closely 
connected with ‘peaceable.’ Easy to be 
entreated—tractuable, ready to yield, easily 
persuaded by advice and correction, perhaps 
also gaining its ends by persuasion. Full of 
mercy and good fruits—rich in the fruits 
of love, for love to man produces mercy (1:27; 
2:13), and love to God is displayed in the 
manifold activities of a consecrated life. The 
good fruits are the contrast to every vile deed. 
(ver.16.) Without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy indicate the same qualities as the 
previous phrase, but couched in a negative 
form. The mercy of heavenly wisdom is not 
chilled by human respects, and its good fruits 
are not sacrificed to secular interests, and sup- 
planted by pious semblances. Those whom 
James addressed were, many of them, partial 
in their dealings with men, and hypocritical 
in their conduct toward God. These various 
qualities here commended belong to the truly 
wise; hence, they are ascribed to wisdom 
tself. 

18. Only where this heavenly wisdom is 


is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle 
easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without 1 variance, without hypocrisy. And the 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 2for them 
that make peace. 


can the results which Christians are appointed 
to accomplish be realized. The fruit of 
righteousness, not the fruit which is right- 
eousness—a genitive of apposition (Huther)— 
but the fruit produced by righteousness. 
This fruit is regarded as containing in itself 
seed, which being planted produces a harvest 
of a similar kind. Peace is the condition 
upon which its successful cultivation de- 
pends. So that the gentle wisdom, which has 
just been described, is not only excellent in 
itself, but is necessary for the promotion of 
the cause of truth and virtue on earth. Of 
them that make peace—better, by those 
who. The peacemaker is the successful sower 
of the immortal seed. ‘‘The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.’’ John- 
stone: ‘' Love is the true spirit of the herald 
of the God of love.’ In regard to this por- 
traiture of true wisdom, as compared with 
Paul’s picture of love, 1 Cor. 13, Plumptre 
remarks: ‘‘ Differing as the two teachers did, 
in many ways, in their modes of thought and 
language, one fastening on the more practical, 
the other on the more spiritual aspects of the 
truth, there was an essential agreement in 
their standard of the highest form of the 
Christian character. One teacher held out 
the right hand of fellowship to the other. 
(Gal.2: 9.) Love is Wisdom, and Wisdom is 
love.’ This verse is in contrast with ver. 16, 
where the harvest sown by ambition and con- 
tention is indicated. 

Notzt,—The peculiar form of the Greek 
implies not only that the work is performed 
by the persons referred to, but that the result 
is to be enjoyed by them. The dative implies 
possession. (Winer.) Angus, ‘‘Ann. Bib.’: 
“Ambition and strife have their fruit (ver. 16) ; 
so the work of peace has righteousness for its 
fruit, ‘sown’ now, to be enjoyed forever.’’ 
Compare Matt. 5: 9. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


eM whence come wars and fightings among you? 
come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members? 


1 Whence come wars and whence come fightings 
among you? come they not hence, even of your pleas- 
2 ures that war in your members? Ye lust, and have 


2. Warning against the sway of the passions. 
4: 1-17. 

a. Evil consequences of the passions (ver. 
1-3): They engender strife (ver. 1); they are 
illusive (ver. 2); and they deprive prayer of 
its efficacy. (Ver. 3.) 

1. In this chapter, the earnest warnings 
against the indulgence of selfish and carnal 
desires are continued. There can be no peace 
in a nature or in a community where the pas- 
sions are unbridled. From whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Omit 
‘from’; repeat ‘whence’ before ‘fightings,’ 
and read, Whence come wars, whence fightings ? 
‘Wars’ indicate a chronic state of disturb- 
ance, ‘fightings,’ the daily dissensions and 
quarrels; the two serve to indicate how de- 
plorable was the condition of the churches 
addressed ; they were like tumultuous battle- 
fields. The language expresses the lively 
emotion of the writer. Notice the bold tran- 
sition from 8: 18, and the question, ‘Whence 
and whence?’ Come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members? 
The negative interrogatory occurs as an an- 
swer in the affirmative. ‘Hence’ designates 
the thing meant as if with outstretched finger; 
then foliows the indication in words. ‘ Lusts,’ 
in the original, pleasures, used by metonymy 
for the desires they awaken. (Lukes: 14.) These 
were the cause of the discords and strife pre- 
vailing in the churches (‘among you’), and 
disturbing the peace of individual Christians. 
Their lusts were, as it were, encamped or 
arranged for battle in the members. They 
availed themselves of every sense and organ. 
as a vantage ground for carrying on the war 
against the soul (1 Peter 2: 11; Rom. 7: 23; 6: 12, 13), 
and against the peaceful fellowship and bene- 
ficent work of believers in the church rela- 
tion. The Jews of this age were divided into 
bitter sects and relentless factions. The ac- 
counts given by Josephus of their vindictive- 
ness and blood-thirstiness and rapacity toward 
each other seem well nigh incredible. Even 
the danger of the extinction of their national- 
ity did not serve to reconcile them; but they 
continued to despoil and siaughter each other 


even when the Roman battering rams were 
thundering at the gates of Jerusalem. 

Notz.—That the passions are included 
under this general division, which relates 
specifically to wrath, need awaken no sur- 
prise, for ‘‘ wrath’’ (opy7) had a similar scope 
to that of our word passion. It originally in- 
dicated any passionate emotion (according to 
its rout), any impulse, even that of love. 
Hence, it occurs in the phrase ‘‘to turn one’s 
affections (opyas) toward any one.’’? Compare 
Tholuck, ‘‘Serm. on Mount,’’ Matt. 5: 21, 22. 
Historically and psychologically all the pas- 
sions are vitally connected, especially those 
here referred to—vindictiveness and voluptu- 
ousness. Suetonius’ ‘‘ Lives of the Cesars’’ 
illustrates this truth; also the story of John of 
Leyden, the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, and so many other historic instances. 
A word in Latin corresponding to the Greek 
term (we refer to the word ira) is used by 
the Roman poets to signify spirit. Consult 
the origin, with its twofold meaning, of our 
word orgies, whose relationship indeed to 
orgé (wrath) can be seen at a glance. The 
classical reader will recall in this connection 
the orgies of the Bacchanalia—the frightful 
mysteries of license and murder, discovered 
and suppressed at Rome. Livy, ‘‘ Hist.’’ B 
39, 2 8-19. 

2. The sad consequences of these lusts are 
now depicted. (ver.2,3.) We lust and have 
not. The progress of sin from desire to act 
is here depicted in a style similar to that em- 
ployed in 1: 15, There, however, it is de- 
scribed as producing death in the trans- 
gressor; here as producing war in the church. 
How hostility to man arises from licentious 
or covetous desire is illustrated in the history 
of David, and Ahab. (28am. 11: 1,2; 1 Kings 21: 2-4.) 
The lust here is a desire for worldly goods 
and pleasures. In these respects many sup- 
posed that the people of God ought to have 
the advantage over others. . Hence, they were 
offended by persecutions; they were obsequi- 
ous to the wealthy, as persons whom God 
favored. The rich, instead of helping the 
poor, despised them; and, instead of exercis- 
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2 Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and desire to have, 
and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye have not, 
because ye ask not. ’ 

3 Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may consume i upon your lusts. 

4 Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that 


3 not: ye kill, and ! covet, and cannot obtain: ye fght 
and war; ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye 

4 may spend i¢ in your pleasures. Ye ?adulteresses, 


1 Gr. are jealous.....+ 2 That is, who 


ing diligence in giving, employed diligence 
in gaining more. And the poor envied the 
rich, and reproached them as worldlings. 
Yet in neither case did the euger desire secure 
the possession of what it craved. Ye kill, 
and desire to have, and cannot obtain. 
‘Kill,’ in the sense of intense and murderous 
hate, as in 1 John 8: 15. Plumptre, however, 
takes it literally, and supports the interpreta- 
tion by the state of Jewish society, of which 
Barabbas, the bandit, was a type (Mark 15:7; 
John 18: 39, 40), the four thousand men that were 
murderers (Acts 21:38), and the bands of zealots 
and Sicarii who were prominent in the tu- 
mults of the final war with Rome. The 
objection to this view is that such atrocities 
could scarcely have been harbored in the 
churches to which James was writing, how- 
ever rife they might be in Jewish society. 
But the desire which awakened hostility to 
others, however it might express itself in 
word or deed, failed of its end: ‘‘ Ye kill and 
covet, and cannot obtain.” Syriac: ‘It 
cometh not into your hand.’ Ye fight and 
war. This is the condition to which lust con- 
signs its votaries; it disappoints them, and 
makes them mutual tormentors. Yet ye 
have not, because ye ask not. Omit ‘ yet.’ 
The discontent that they had arose from their 
neglect of prayer. A contented and a happy 
lot is the gift of God. (Phil.4: 6,7.) Even for 
earthly goods we are encouraged to pray by 
the promises of God. Yet the prayer that 
prevails with God must be dictated by his 
Spirit. (ver.8.) He gives no audience to ha- 
tred, covetousness, and envy, when these pas- 
sions even assume the guise of the virtues, 
and prostrate themselves before the mercy 
seat. 

3. Ye ask, and receive not, becaus eye 
ask amiss. Here James explains what he 
had just said. It was true that the forms of 
devotion were observed; but these wicked 
petitions were not entitled to the name of 
prayer. Hence they received no answer. 
That ye may consume it upon (Syriac, 
‘‘pamper’’) your lusts. The fault was not 


break your marriage vow to God. 


in the desire for temporal blessings, for relief 
and comfort in the present life; but in the 
end for which such blessings were sought—to 
pamper the appetites and passions. To con- 
sume (Mark 5: 26) ig here used in a bad sense—to 
squander. Earthly blessings may be sought 
for our own good, or that of others; but not 
to satisfy what is lowest in our nature, and to 
strengthen what was against the soul. Mon- 
strous as is the thought that the Holy One 
will minister to our lusts, the hope is cher- 
ished by many in every age. The Italian 
bandit offers prayer for success in his career 
of villainy, and so does the Cornish wrecker; 
and in the case of other inconsistent and re- 
jected worshipers, the danger may be the 
greater, just because the anomaly is less fla- 
grant. But the most singular of all the per- 
versions of prayer was its use by so many 
mystical saints of the Middle Ages, to inflame 
their sensual imaginations with amorous rap- 
tures—a profanation of the divine love and 
beauty which still prevails in the common 
language of the convent. Baring Gould, 
‘Origin and Development of Religion,’ I., 
360-862. The language employed by the most 
eloquent of all the mystics (‘‘Vie de St. 
Thérése,’’ XXIX., 2) we dare not quote, al- 
though it is cited with enthusiasm by Balmes’ 
‘Protestantism and Catholicity,’’ p. 427. 

6. Ungodliness of the passions. Ver. 4-6. 
They involve enmity to God (ver. 4); and 
they contemn his word. Ver. 5, 6. 

4-6. James has indicated the ungodly na- 
ture of these desires (ver. 4-6), in which the dis- 
orders of the early churches originated. In- 
stead of Ye adulterers and adulteresses, 
the best authorities read, ‘‘ Ye adulteresses.”’ 
The word is used in the figurative meaning 
familiar to the Jews, indicating apostasy from 
God. (Ps. 73: 27; Isa. 57: 8 seq.; Ezek. 23: 27; Hosea2:2,4. 
Matt. 12: 39; 16:4; 2 Cor. 11:2; Rev.2: 4.) The use of 
the feminine is not to be explained by the 
fact that James was thinking of adulterous 
souls, whose unfaithfulness to God was like 
that of a wife to her husband; or that he 
intended to stigmatize them as effeminate 
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the friendship of the world is enmity with God? whoso- 
a ep er will be a friend of the world is the enemy 
of Go 

5 Do ye think that the scripture saith in vain, The 
spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy? 


know ye not that the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God? Whosoever therefore would be 
a triend of the world maketh himself an enemy 
5 of God, Or think ye that the scripture ! speaketh 
in vain? 2Doth the spirit which ?he made to 
6 dwell in us long unto envying? But he giveth 


A Or, saith in vain...... 2 Or, The spirit which he made to dwell in us he yearneth for even unto jealous envy. Or, That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yearneth for us even unto jealous envy...... 3 Some ancient authorities read dwelleth in us. 


(women rather than men); but rather because 
he had in view the churches, whose love of 
the world dishonored God, and was a breach 
of the covenant they had made with him. 
{In supposing that James here addresses 
churches instead of individuals, the author 
agrees with several good commentators; but 
we fail to see any valid reason for the suppo- 
sition. The preceding verses are evidently 
addressed to persons, rather than to churches 
as such, and if the reference here is to a turn- 
ing away from God to the service of sinful 
passions, it is natural to suppose that the 
writer has in view men rather than ecclesi- 
astical societies. That the feminine is used is 
due to the fact that Christians, whether men or 
womien, are conceived of as the spouse of God. 
' —A.H.] Know ye not that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God ?— 
better, friendship with the world. The world, 
with its seductive objects, its ungodly multi- 
tudes, and the principles by which its course 
is directed, is an empire revolted from God 
and under the control of his adversary. 
(1 John 2:15; 5:19.) Hence, devotion to it is in- 
compatible with allegiance to God. (Matt. 6: 24; 
Luke 16:13.) The idea of friendship with the 
world implies conformity with worldly ex- 
amples, the pursuit of honor and riches as 
supremely desirable ends, and a prevailing 
and paramount desire for the favor of the 
world—a course incompatible with the dis- 
charge of the duties due to God. (James 1: 27; 
Rom. 12:2.) The text is an allusion to Christ’s 
declaration in Matt. 6: 24. The same doc- 
trine also inculcates in Rom. 8:7. Whoso- 
ever therefore will be a friend of the 
world is theenemy of God. A conclusion 
drawn from the principle just asserted. He 
who is ‘‘minded to be’’ (compare Matt. 11: 
19), or who ‘‘desires to be’’ a friend of the 
world (‘will’ here is something more than a 
mere auxiliary), and hence adopts a worldly 
policy, and cultivates worldly fervor and 
associations; ‘becometh’ the enemy of God. 
The principle involves and necessitates antag- 


onism to God’s will; a heart set upon the 
world must be averse to religion. It was pre- 
cisely this antagonism between the world and 
God’s kingdom which drove the apostles from 
Jerusulem, and laid upon James the weighty 
responsibility of the Jerusalem pastorate. 
(4ets12:17.) Baumegarten’s ‘“‘Apos. Hist.,’’ 3 
20. Instead of ‘‘ becometh,’’ Cremer trans- 
lates, ‘takes the character or condition, comes 
forward, appears,’’ p. 803. [There is no arti- 
cle before the word ‘enemy’ in the Greek, 
and there seems to be no good reason for 
inserting it in English. The meaning of 
James may be thus expressed: ‘ Whosoever 
therefore makes it his choice or pleasure to be 
a friend of the world, takes his position as an 
enemy of God.’—A. H.] 

5. The spirit of the world is condemned by 
the express teachings of God in his word. 
(Ver. 5: 6.) 

Do ye think that the scripture saith (it) 
in vain—speaks falsely or emptily. As this 
form of expression would seem to indicate a 
quotation, the words immediately succeeding 
have been diligently sought for in the Old 
Testament, but they cannot be found there. 
They are not in Scripture, nor, according to 
our view, did James intend to quote any other 
Scripture than that occurring in the next verse, 
‘*God resisteth the proud, etc.’’ (Prov. 3: 34.) 
This quotation is suspended until James in 
his prompt and spirited way mentions and 
answers an objection. The meaning will be 
made clear by repeating ‘do you think’ be- 
fore the second clause of the verse, as intro- 
ducing the opinion of a world-loving and 
self-excusing objector. The spirit that 
dwelleth within us (the better authorities 
read, which he planted in us) Iusteth to envy 
(enviously). Do you say this, laying the 
charge of your worldly rivalries and ani- 
mosities and discontents upon your Creator? 
Do you claim that an infirmity of nature, for 
which you are in no wise responsible, con- 
strains you to feel and to live as the world 
does? The Holy Spirit is not intended here, 
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6 But he giveth more grace. Wherefore he saith, 

ae reristet the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
umble, 


lmore grace. Wherefore the scripture saith, God 


1 Gr. a greater grace. 


and indeed is referred to nowhere in the 
Epistle, which deals almost exclusively with 
Christian ethics in contrast with Christian 
theology. Nor can the idea of ‘envious 
lusting,”’ or longing, be properly associated 
with the Spirit of all grace. Such a connec- 
tion is harsh, and without any Scriptural 
warrant. But there can be no objection to 
identifying the indwelling spirit with man’s 
corrupt will (compare 3: 16), for which, how- 
ever, the worldly-minded professor pleads that 
he is not responsible. The last clause of this 
verse and the first of the next are thrown in 
parenthetically. See a similar example in 
4: 14, and note on that verse. 

Notr.—The only other admissible interpre- 
tation of this difficult passage is that which 
finds the Scripturai quotation already given 
in the previous verse cited here without be- 
ing repeated: ‘‘ Do ye think that the Scrip- 
ture saith this in vain?’’ Those whom James 
addressed ‘‘knew’' from the Scripture (ver. 4) 
that there was opposition between God and 
the world. God had put enmity between the 
seed of woman and the seed of the serpent 
from the time of the first temptation. (Gen. 3: 15.) 
And the entire inspired history is but a nar- 
ration of the successive incidents of this an- 
cient, irreconcilable conflict. Now it finds 
expression in the avowals of worshipers, Ps. 
189: 21, ‘‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, that 
hate thee? and am I not grieved with them 
that rise up against thee?’’? Now it is pro- 
claimed in the stern remonstrances of pro- 
phets. (2 Chron. 19:2.) ‘*Shouldst thou help 
the ungodly and love them that hate the 
Lord? Therefore is wrath upon thee from 
the Lord.’’ James may have had reference 
either to this pervasive doctrine of Scripture, 
or else to some special text such as those we 
have quoted. If, as is not unlikely, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, which was specially addressed 
to the Jews, was then in circulation among 
them, the reference may have been directly 
to our Lord’s declaration recorded there. 
(Matt.6: 24.) ‘* No man can serve two masters; 
for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or else he will hold to the one and de- 
spise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 


mammon.” This last reference, which Bon- 
son favors, fits the connection easily. In the 
previous verse James had alluded to the an- 
tagonism between the world and God, as a 
truth of which his hearers had already been 
apprised. Then, upon the present supposi- 
tion, he adds: Do you think that the Scrip- 
ture saith this falsely? In opposition to the 
divine testimony, Do yeargue that the spirit of 
passionate envy, which disturbs your peace of 
mind and your church fellowship (ver.1), has 
been implanted in you by God, and therefore 
cannot be contrary to his will? The error 
here advanced James had already confuted 
(1: 18-18) by showing that it is contradicted by 
human experience and by the divine perfec- 
tions. Accordingly, he contents himself now 
with showing that the infirmity of spirit is 
no justification of envy and strife. He says: 
God has given you grace superior to the lusts 
of nature; he has made provision for your 
relief in spiritual conflict. You have but to 
humble yourselves before him, in order to be 
delivered from envy and vain glory toward 
your fellows. (Ver. 6.) 

[De Wette supposes that the word spirit (7 
nvedua) here means the Holy Spirit who dwells 
in the hearts of Christians and loves them 
even to envy—that is, loves them with such 
ardor as to be envious, humanly speaking, of 
any hold which the world has on their affec- 
tions. He would translate the passage thus: 
Or do ye suppose that the Scripture saith 
(this in ver. 4) in vain 2 Unto envy doth the 
Spirit which he caused to dwell in us love (us). 
But he giveth greater grace (than if he did 
not thus love us). I should hesitate to pro- 
nounce this an impossible sense.—A. H.] 

6. But he giveth (¢he)more grace—Syriac, 
‘‘Superior grace.’’ Thus, almost in a word, 
does James crush the objection. Man’s in- 
firmity is no excuse for his transgressions, for 
God adapts his gifts of grace precisely to the 
needs of those who require and ask his succor, 
To those whose need is greatest the largest 
measure of grace is given. Thus the way is 
prepared for the quotation he has promised ; 
the connection requires that wherefore he 
saith should be rendered wherefore it (*he 
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7 Submit yourselves therefore to God. Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you. 

8 Daw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 
Cleanse your hands, ye sinners; and purify your hearts, 
ye doubleminded. 


resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 
7 Be subject therefore unto God ; but resist the devil 
8 and he will flee {rom you. Draw nigh to God, an 

he will draw nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye 

sinners; and purify your hearts, ye doubleminded. 


Scripture) saith, which introduces the sus- 
pended quotation. God resisteth the proud 
but giveth grace to the humble. The 
proud are those who seek for worldly advance- 
ment and mind high things (Rom.12: 16), and 
who therefore shrink from the reproaches and 
sacrifices connected with fidelity to the gospel. 
But in thus seeking worldly gains and glories, 
under whatever pretext, they incur the logs 
of the divine favor. The humble are those 
who, whatever may be their earthly station, 
recognize theirspiritual weakness and poverty, 
and condescend to men of low estate. They 
cheerfully assume the cross of Christ, and 
trustfully rely upon God for strength and 
wisdom. And to these the grace they need is 
given. We may judge that this text was a 
favorite one among the early believers from 
its being quoted by Peter as well as James. 
(1 Peter 5: 5.) 
» e. Means of overcoming the passions. Ver. 
7-10. 
7-10. The practical conclusion follows. 
The submission to God is all that is needed 
to relieve the infirmities of nature, and to 
give victory in the sorest spiritual conflicts. 
The appeal is not to the proud (ver.6) only 
(Huther), but to all. Nor is the submission 
that of obedience only, but rather of depend- 
ence and trust. They who put themselves 
under God’s care and government will find 
mercy and grace for every day of need. (But) 
Resist the devil and he will flee frem 
you. [The word ‘but’’ should be inserted 
before ‘‘resist,’’ according to the best editors 
and the earliest MSS. ® A B.—A. H.] You 
need fear nothing from the enmity of the 
world, not evenif it be impersonated in its 
prince. To resist God is ungrateful and re- 
bellious folly; to oppose each other is to turn 
the Christian household into an arena of 
painful and inglorious strife. If you would 
show your manhood, arm yourselves against 
the devil, the author of all evil desires, espe- 
cially of that presumption through which he 
himself fell, and to which he now tempts, in 
order that he may destroy you. If you must 
fight, if you aspire to glory, choose a foeman 
worthy of the steel; fight Satan, the malig- 


nant enemy ot God and man. There may be, 
as Plumptre suggests, an indirect reference 
here to the history of our Lord’s temptation. 
As Christ was prepared by gifts of the Spirit 
for that dread encounter, so the tempted be- 
liever may be assured that God will impart 
all the grace he needs (ver.6) for success in his 
spiritual conflicts. In this passage James 
gives an additional proof of the truth of the 
principle laid down in 1:14. As God is not 
the Author of sin (1:18), neither on the other 
hand can Satan betray into sin without the 
consent of the human will. Man’s moral 
nature, when submissive to the control and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, is unconquerable 
by all the arts and arms of hell. The right 
of direct appeal to God’s word and his throne 
for grace and guidance (misnamed the right 
of private judgment) is clearly implied in the 
passage. 

8. To the last admonition succeeds another, 
which also has a promise connected with it. 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh 
to you. God’s fellowship is sought by re- 
pentance, faith, and prayer. Drawing nigh 
! to God indicates a trustful and habitual resort 
to God amid life’s trials and temptations, and 
|pledges divine help to those who thus ap- 
proach him. The verb occurs in Hosea 12: 6, 
‘Wait on” thy God continually. A similar 
lesson is given in 2 Chron. 15: 2; Isa. 57: 15; 
Zech. 1:3. It is not the same as ‘‘ walking 
with God,” like Enoch (Gen.5: 24), although 
he who draws nigh unto God will also walk 
with him, and show in character and life the 
effect of so high an association. Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners, and purify your 
hearts, ye doubleminded. This is added 
to show that something more than acts of de- 
votion are necessary; the conduct must cor- 
respond to the profession. Nor did the cere 
monial ablutions of the Pharisees suffice 
Even the heathen Seneca knew that ‘‘no sea, 
no rivers can cleanse the right hand stained 
with crime and blood.’ The ‘sinners’ whe 
were serving the lusts of the world (ver. 4] 
must cease to do evil and learn to do good 
(Ps.24:4.) The doubleminded (1: 8; Syriac, 
‘*divided in mind’’), who, while they wav 
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9 Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep: let your laughter 
be turned to mourning, and your joy to heaviness, 


9 Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep ; let your laughter 
be turned to mourning, and your joy to heaviness. 


10 Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and 10 Humble pelea in the sight of the Lord, and he 


he shall lift you up. 


ered, showed that their hearts rather belonged 


to the world than to God, must submit their 
hearts to the influence of a Divine Spirit, and 
cultivate unfeigned love for the brethren. 
(1 Peter1: 22.) True piety is chastity of spirit; 
in its inner sanctuary God alone is shrined. 
The best comment on this passage is found in 
the Sermon on the Mount, where our Lord 
condemns the double-mindedness of the Phar- 
isees. (Matt.6: 19-34.) ‘* They professed to have 
their hearts set on heaven, while yet they 
were engaged in laying up for themselves 
treasures on earth. But where the treasure 
is, there will the heart be also. (Ver. 19-21.) 
Their eye was not single in its aim, and 
therefore their spiritual vision was clouded 
and obscure. (Ver. 22,23.) They attempted to 
reconcile the incompatible services of two 
opposite masters—God and Mammon. (Ver. 24.) 
They were cumbered and anxious about the 
things of this world, instead of seeking as 
their first and great concern the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness with the simple 
faith that all other things necessary would 
be added unto them.’’ (Ver. 25-34.) ( Forbes’ 
‘‘Seripture Parallelism,’’ 217, 218.) [The 
brevity of the original is very spirited, viz.: 
‘Cleanse hands, sinners; purify hearts, dou- 
ble-minded”’; or supplying ye: ‘‘Cleanse 
hands, ye sinners; purify hearts, ye double- 
minded.’’—A. H.] 

9. Repentance is the way of return to God. 
This sorrow for sin is described and empha- 
sized by three words. Be afflicted—spoken 
primarily of bearing external trouble, here 
for the sense of distress, as in Rom. 7: 24: 
‘‘O wretched man that I am.’’ It is incor- 
rectly referred by Grotius to bodily austeri- 
ties, which in themselves have no religious 
value. Mourn and weep. These words are 
frequently found together, as in Neh. 8: 9; 
Mark 16:10. The Jews rent their garments, 
and used sackcloth and ashes in sign of 
mourning; and tears express grief in all ages 
and among all peoples. Here, as in the texts 
to which allusion is made (Luke6: 21,25), the 
sign is employed for the thing signified. Let 
your laughter be turned to mourning, 
and your joy to heaviness. Let the con- 


shall exalt you. 


sciousness of your eternal wretchedness eclipse 
the joys which life’s seeming prosperities awa- 
ken, and thus work ‘repentance and salvation. 
(2Gor.7:10.) The external change from laugh- 
ter to mourning is a figure for the change of 
feeling, as the last clause shows. Heaviness 
—dejection, such as is shown in casting down 
the eyes in shame. The worldly pleasures 
they had sought for and enjoyed should pro- 
duce a sense of shame and deep distress before 
God. (Prov. 10: 2.) The passage recalls the 
figure of the Publican (Luke 18: 13), who *‘ would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven”’ 
—not, indeed, to commend the attitude, but 
the penitential sorrow it expressed. In the 
second half of the verse is exhibited the par- 
allelism of members, the well-known peculi- 
arity of Hebrew poetry, which occurs also in 
the New Testament when the style rises to the 
elevation of rhythm. The parallelism is 
sometimes synonymous as here, and some- 
times antithetic. (Winer.) The species of 
parallelism occurring here is also known as 
gradational; it is described by Forbes, ‘‘Sym- 
metrical Structure of Scriptures,” pp. 5-17. 
10. Conclusion of the exhortation, based 
upon the assurance of ver. 6. Humble 
yourselves in the sight of the Lord. This 
passage resembles, butis not parallel to 1 Peter 
5: 6, which indeed is founded upon the same 
text (Prov.3:34), but applies it to submission 
under affliction. Here James enjoins self- 
humiliation in the presence of the omniscient 
and offended Lord. Theson of Sirach says: 
‘“Those who fear the Lord will humble their 
souls before him.” (2:17) And he shall 
lift you up—better, and he will exalt you. 
An allusion to our Lord’s words in Matt. 23: 
12; Luke 14: 11. Yet this contrast often 
oceurs elsewhere, as Job 5: 11; Isa. 57: 15; 
Ezek. 21: 26. The promise relates as well to 
the present hidden, as to the future revealed, 
glory of the bumble Christian. *(Huther.) 
The humble sinner receives the divine favor, 
and enjoys the happiness arising from the 
divine fellowship. ‘The degraded worldling 
is ‘lifted up’ to a sphere of elevated thoughts 
and sublimer pursuits. The mourning peni- 
tent is ‘lifted up’ to the heights of a pure, 
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11 Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that 
speaketh evil of his brother, and judgeth his brother, 
i apa evil of the law, and judgeth the law: but if 
t ae judge the law, thou art not a doer of the law, but 
a judge. 

12 There is one lawgiver, who is able to save and to 
destroy: who art thou that judgest another? 


11 Speak not one against another, brethren, He that 

speaketh against a brother, or judgeth his brother, 

b Sena against the law, and judgeth the law: but 

if thou judgest the law, thou art not a doer of the 

12 law, but a judge. One only is the lawgiver and 
udge, even he who is able to save and to destroy: 
ut who art thou that judgest thy neighbour? 


celestial happiness. The slave of Satan is 
‘lifted up’ to those heavenly places in which 
the King of Glory sits with his servants, and 
calls them friends.’? Patterson, ‘t Expos.’ 
Compare Matt. 5: 3, 4. 

d. James urges (ver. 11-17) a warning 
against the passions on account of the pre- 
sumption they inspire in our estimates (ver. 
11, 12), and in our projects in secular life. 
Ver. 18-17. 

11. Speak not evil one of another—bet- 
ter, Speak not against one another. (So the 
Syriac.) This admonition is connected with 
the preceding by the principle that humility 
before God carries with it lowliness toward 
his children. The frequent returns of the 
writer to this subject show that he is dealing 
with ‘‘the ever-besetting sin of his time and 

‘people.”’ The sin condemned is calumny, 
which magnifies the faults and depreciates 
the virtues and character of others. The un- 
naturalness of the sin is already indicated by 
the relationship that Christians bear to each 
other. They are brethren, the children of 
the same Father, and should take no part in 
Satan’s work of backbiting. (Rev.12:10.) He 
that speaketh evil of his brother (the 
passage must be rendered, speaketh against 
his brother), and (or) judgeth his brother, 
speaketh against the law, and judgeth 
the law. Speaking and judging are nearly 
synonymous; but the speaking presupposes 
the judgment. Calumny against a brother is 
evil in its source before it flows out into 
speech. Calumny isa violation of the law of 
love, which it condemns as of no authority, 
or as not founded upon right. It is more par- 
ticularly an express violation of the law of 
Christ, who forbids the unkind judgments 
that prevail in common life. (Matt. 7: 1) But 
if thou judge the law, thou art not a 
doer of the law, but ajudge. The calum- 
niator thus leaves the position which becomes 
him, as a subject of law. The law is promul- 
gated, not that he may judge it, but that it 
may judge him. He is required todo it. But 
inctead of rendering it a loyal obedience, he 


makes himself a judge, and promulgates a 
law by which his neighbor is condemned or 
absolved—a criminal presumption, as James 
now proceeds to show. Perhaps it may even 
be found that the law of God permits what 
the censorious professor condemns, in which 
case his condemnation of a brother condemns 
the law which absolves him, and directly 
impugns the wisdom and holiness of the 
Heavenly Lawgiver. 

12. There is one lawgiver who is able 
to save and destroy. Tischendorf adds the 
words, ‘‘and judge,’’ after lawgiver; so also 
the Syriac [with 8 A B P, Coptic, Aithiopic 
Versions.—A. H.] The text is more forcible 
in the original than in our Version; it may 
be rendered, One is the lawgiver and judge, 
he who is able, etc. (Rom.14:4.) The judg- 
ment which discriminates the characters and 
seals the destinies of men belongs only to 
him who has given the law. Compare 1 Cor. 
4: 3-5. Besides a law is of no avail unless it 
have its sanctions; hence our sentence is idle, 
for we cannot execute it. The law has no 
efficacy unless xndministered by an Almighty 
and Eternal Judge (Matt. 10: 28), ‘‘ who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.’?’ Who 
art thou that judgest another? The same 
rebuke in the same form is administered by 
Paul in Rom. 14: 4. Instead of another read 
a neighbor (so in the Syriac), without the per- 
sonal pronoun, as Mark 12: 83; Rom, 18: 10. 
The insignificance of the man is shown by 
contrasting him with the One Lawgiver and 
Judge of all. The standards of right among 
men vary; they know little of the law, and 
less of the hearts of others, and they are 
themselves the transgressors of law. When 
such beings undertake ‘‘to judge of motives 
and character without tangible and most con- 
vincing evidence,’ and on this ground pro- 
nounce unfavorable judgments against each 
other, they arrogate to themselves a wisdom, 
holiness, and power to which they have not 
the shadow of aclaim. [Davidson’s transla- 
tion of ver. 11 and 12 represents the Greek 
text, in so far as the definite article is con- 
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13 Go to now, ye that say, To day or to morrow we | 13 


will go into such a vity, and continue there a year, and 
buy and sell, and get gai: 

14 Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is 4 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. 


our life? It is even a vapour, that ap- 


Go to now, ye that say, to-day or to-morrow we 
will go into this city, and spend a year there, and 
14 trade, and get again: whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow. What is your life? For 
ye are a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, 


cerned, correctly. ‘‘Speak not against one 
another, brethren. He that speaketh against 
a brother or judgeth his (literally the) 
brother, speaketh against law and judgeth 
law; but if thou judgest law, thou art nota 
doer of law, but a judge. One isthe lawgiver 
and judge, who is able to save and to destroy ; 
but who art thou that judgest thy (literally 
the) neighbor 2’’—A. H. | 

13. Now is shown the folly of the carnal 
desires and secular plans which lead us to 
forget our dependence upon God. (Ver. 18-17.) 
Go to now, ye that say—better, Come 
now, etc., awakening attention. Here the 
imperative is used as an interjection as in 
?1a call to many, to whom the discourse 
now turns. The persons whom James ad- 
dresses are worldlings, whether unconverted 
members of the Christian community, or 
aliens who persecuted the brotherhood and 
blasphemed the name of Christ. (2: 7.) There 
is no reason to restrict the warning to either 
of these classes specifically. The writer ad- 
dresses those who are the votaries of the 
world, and who will continue in its service 
notwithstanding his admonition. Hence his 
severity. Our Lord addressed the same class 
in the parable of the rich fool. (Luke 12: 16, seq.) 
The same tone of contemptuous indignation 
which appears in the parable (ver.20) is here 
manifest. To-day or to-morrow we will 
go into such a city, and continue there 
a year, and buy and sell, and get gain. 
Some manuscripts have ‘‘ to-day and to-mor- 
row.”’ Thisreading, which, however, is proba- 
bly incorrect, would indicate a two-days’ 
journey. ‘Such a city’ indicates some defi- 
nite city to which the traveler proposes to 
journey. Instead of ‘continue there a year,’ 
ete., read, spend there a year, ete. The lan- 
guage describes the spirit of ‘‘the strangers 
of the Dispersion’’ then and now; and also 
expresses the confidence with which those 
whom James had in view anticipated the fu- 
ture. The aim of these journeys and busi- 
ness adventures was to get gain, which 
worldly men regard as true success in life. 
They turn this scene of probation into a 


market, as once the sacred precincts of the 
temple were invaded for the sale of oxen and 
sheep and doves. And the calculations of the 
future are made without any thought of God, 
or any apprehension of death. The repetition 
of the ‘ands’ well expresses their presumpt- 
uous confidence. A large class of Oriental 
merchants are peddlers, restlessly adven- 
turing from city to city in pursuit of gain. 
See ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ passim, and Bush’s 
‘“‘Tllustrations’’ on James 4: 18. As for the 
Jews, they were widely distributed over the 
Roman Empire at the date of our Epistle. 
Strabo said: ‘‘ Already a Jewish population 
has entered every city.’’ The Jews occupied 
two of the five wards of the great commercial 
city of Alexandria. They had seven syna- 
goguesin Rome. They were in North Africa, 
and had penetrated to the banks of the 
Danube and to the remote coasts of Spain 
and Britain. And everywhere they were 
busily engaged in trade. Uhlhorn, ‘‘Con- 
flict of Christianity,’ pp. 838, 84. Alzog 
(‘‘ Keel. Hist.,”? ¢ 29) indicates the commer- 
cial spirit as an active cause of the Jewish 
Dispersion from the great metropolitan centre 
of Alexandria, where the Macedonian con- 
queror had permitted a Jewish colony to 
settle. 

14. This verse is a parenthesis, interrupting 
fora moment the progress of the discourse, 
The writers of the epistles employ parentheses 
to express sometimes a limitation, sometimes 
a corroboration, sometimes a reason or more 
precise explanation, as here. (Winer.) 
Whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. Carnal security should be dis- 
turbed by the uncertainty of the future. 
(Prov.27: 1.)  “‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow; 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.’ Not careless presumption, but trust 
ina wise and merciful Providence, relieves 
the anxieties of life. (Mate.6: 34) Instead of 
‘whereas ye,’ read ye who, which is the literal 
translation, and brings out the parenthetic 
character of the verse. For what is your 
life? It is even a vapor (literally, for ye 
are a vapor) that appeareth for a little 
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15 For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall | 15 and then vanisheth away. 1For that ye ought to 


live, and do this, or that. ; say, If the Lord will, we shall both live, and do 

hah See ye rejoice in your boastings: all such re- | 16 a or ghat But now ye glory in your vauntings: 

oS ig is evil. : 17 all such glorying is evil. To him therefore who 

7 Therefore to him that knoweth to do good, and knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 
doeth é not, to him it is sin. sin. 


1 Gr. Instead of your saying. 


time and then vanisheth away. Even life| 16. A contrast to the spirit and conduct 
is uncertain. No one can tell whether he|just described and commended. But now 
will be alive on the morrow. The question | indicates how the case really stands. Ye 
means, Of what character is your life, imply- | rejoice in your boastings—better, Ve boast - 
ing its nothingness? Compare 1 Peter 2: 20. |in your vainglory—that is, in the impious 
“What glory is it?’’ This suggestion of the | and vain arrogance which trusts in the stubil- 
vanity of life is confirmed by a familiar figure | ity of earthly things. This is the sphere or 
(Job 7: 7; Ps.102: 3), to which the connection of! state in which the boasting takes place. The 
the life with the breath givesastriking appro- | plural form of the noun cannot be given 
priateness. In cold air the breath becomes} without awkwardness in English. It indi- 
visible in the form of vapor which soon dis-| cates the various degrees of vainglory, and 
appears. The correct reading, ‘‘Ye are a| perhaps also may suggest the various occa- 
vapor,’’ gives peculiar strength to the figure. | sions or modes in which it betrays itself. The 
The warning is specially applicable in the] persons referred to were animated by vain- 
case of the traveler (ver.13), to whom the] glory, which their presumptuous speech re- 
vehicle or vessel in which he sets forth may } vealed. (Ver. 13; Prov.27: 1.) All such rejoicing 
prove his coffin: and the refreshment on the| is evil—‘all such boasting.’ Thus the con- 
‘way may work as poison, and prostrate him} demnation, already implied in the contrast, 
before he reaches his place of destination. finds expression. There is a boasting that is 
15. For that ye ought to say—literally, | reasonable and good, like that of Paul in 
instead of saying. The previous verse shows | Christ Jesus (Phil.3:3), and in his cross (Gal. 
the folly of such expressions as are given in| 6:14); or even in the infirmities which afforded 
ver. 13. Now James shows how we should|an occasion for the display of God's saving 
speak in regard to the future. If the Lord | power. (2Cor.12:9.) But the boastings of the 
wili, we shall live, and do this or that—| vainglorious are unhallowed in their source, 
read, we shall both live, etc. Not only the|are false in their grounds, and are pernicious 
doing, but also the living, as the condition of |in their results. Wherefore, let him ‘‘that 
doing, depends upon the will of God. To the} glorieth, glory in the Lord.”’ (2 Cor. 10: 17.) 
Lord there is nothing uncertain or uncontrol-| 17. Therefore to him that knoweth to 
lable in the future. And his people may|do good and doeth it not, to him it is 
therefore commit themselves trustfully to his| sin. The general law of conscience is here 
guardianship, knowing that the wise, mighty, | asserted; but in such a way as to emphasize 
and loving Will which sways all times and | the condemnatory sentence just uttered, and 
seasons is enlisted in their behalf; and cling- | also to indicate that the principle has a special 
ing to the divine assurance that all things| application here. The idea is that where the 
shall work together for their good. The pious| ‘‘ becoming” in morals is known, the neglect 
expression of our text became common among | of it is the actual doing of evil. In sucha 
Christians. Paul wrote to the Corinthians | case positive guilt is incurred. (John 15: 22; Luke 
(2.4: 19): ‘I will come to you shortly, if the | 12: 47,48.) God will hold him gravely responsi- 
Lord will.’”’? And the formula still retains its] ble who has held his truth captive in un- 
place in the familiar speech of Christendom. | righteousness. (Rom.1: 18.) Hence those who 
When it is not uttered in connection with | know the insecurity of life and the uncer- 
our purposes for the future. and it need not| tainty of the future, and yet repudiate the 
always be (compare 1 Oor. 16: 5), its spirit | facts of their condition, and their dependence 
should always be retained—the sense of de-| upon God, in their far-reaching and pre 
pendence upon God for life and for success in| sumptuous calculations, act inconsistently 
all its legitimate enterprises. (Luke 12: 29, 30.) and unbecomingly: contradict their own con- 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 Go to now, ye rich, weep and howl for your ; 


G° to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
niiseries that shall come upon you. 
2 Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are 
moth-eaten. 


2 miseries that are coming upon you. Your riches 
are corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 


victions; and sin the more grievously, be- 
cause they sin against familiar knowledge. 
But the principle also enforces all the moral 
lessons upon which the writer has been insist- 
ing, and thus prepares his readers for the re- 
capitulation of the subjects discussed, and the 
concluding of the Epistle. Alford: ‘‘ There- 
fore we see in this example the truth of the 
general axiom,”’ etc. 


ConcLusion.—Duties of the tempted and 
tried recapitulated and reinforced. 6: 1-20. 

1. 1-11. Swift to hear the revelations of the 
word; in regard to prosperous wickedness 
(ver. 1-6); and afflicted piety. Ver. 7-11. 

1. Here the conclusion of the Epistle begins, 
recapitulating and enforcing the duties of the 
tempted and tried. In the first section (ver. 1-1) 
the writer exhibits the end of those complica- 
tions which disturbed the trust of the early 
_ believers in the providence of God, and made 
them slow to receive the assurances of the 
word. He indicates, therefore, the future of 
prosperous wickedness (ver. 1-6), and of afflicted 
piety. (ver.7-1.) Yet there is no break in 
the discourse: having shown that worldly 
greed is impious and evil, he now considers 
its present workings and its final result. Go 
to now. This phrase, which is now obsolete, 
should read come now. It isa call to atten- 
tion, indicating that something important 
and urgent is to be said. Here it introduces 
a prophetic denunciation. Ye rich men. In 
the original, we have the nominative with the 
article, which is allowable in calling and com- 
manding. The persons addressed are persons 
without the Christian pale. They are not 
only persons possessed of wealth, but also 
idolatrous of it, as the connection shows. 
(Luke6: 24.) They have secured that which 
their hearts chiefly value, and which they 
deem the source of happiness and the great 
aim of life. And they abuse it. (Ver. 4-6.) 
Weep and howlfor your miseries that 
shall come upon you—literally, weep, wail- 
ung for your miseries that are coming. This 
is not a call to repentance, like 4: 9, but an 
animated proclamation of judgment. The 


implication is that the persons addressed 
would pursue their evil course, and reap the 
destructive consequences. However prosper- 
ous they seem, they must soon weep and wail, 
for their reverses and ruin are near at hand. 
And the sorrow should have no solace, be- 
cause produced by a divinejudgment. (lea. 13: 6.) 
The miseries are those attendant upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Luke19: 43,44), and 
also upon the final judgment. Thetwo events, 
of which the former was the symbol and the 
pledge of the latter, are grouped together by 
James. The cares and anxieties which wealth 
brings with it are left out of sight, as un- 
worthy of attention in view of the threaten- 
ing calamities. 

2. The coming judgment is figuratively de- 
scribed. The wealth of the Orientals consisted 


mainly in coin and clothing. See Acts 20: 38. 


They trafficked in costly garments, or kept 
them for ostentation. (Fzra2:69;Neh.7:70.) Their 
riches were peculiarly insecure and perish- 
able; they might even be ‘‘consumed before 
the moth.’’ (Job 13: 28; Isa. 50: 9; 51: 8; Matt. 6: 19.) 
Riches is the general term, under which gar- 
ments and coin (ver.8) are the specifications. 
Are corrupted. The decay of the wealth is 
a figure to show that it had become worthless. 
The present tense indicates the certainty of 
the event predicted, and its near approach. 


Compzre note on 5: 7. Wealth, with the | 
curse of God upon it, is poverty and wretch- — 


edness. Are moth-eaten—literally, are be- 
come moth-eaten. In this state the rich stuffs 
would be well nigh worthless, if not altogether 
so. Compare Isa. 51: 8. ‘‘The moth shall 
eat them up like a garment, and the worm 
shall eat them like wool.”’ 
the gospel was first preached to the poor was 
eminently an age of covetousness. The secret 
of happiness was supposed, even by the reli- 
gious teachers of the Jewish people, to be 
discoverable in luxury and pleasure. 


The age in which | 


(Matt. 23: 


4; Luke 16: 14.) Hence they adopted any means, — 


however unrighteous, to secure affluence. 
(Jos. ‘‘Ant.’’ XIII. 3: 4, 5.) They needed 
the stern admonition of James the Just, that 
while they felicitated themselves in being 
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3 Your pola and silver is cankered; and the rust of 
them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together 
for the last days. 
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38 Your gold and your silver are rusted; and their 
rust shal) be for a testimony } against you, and shall 
eat your flesh as fire. Ye have laid up your treasure 

4 in the last days. Behold, the hire of the labourers 


1 Or, unto. 


rich and increased in goods and having need 
of nothing, they were on the contrary wretched 
and destitute. Compare John’s warning to 
the Church of Laodicea. (Rev.3:17.) The 
communism and self-sacrifices of the Pente- 
costal believers were a generous reaction and 
protest against the spirit of their people and 
their times. (Acts 2.) 

3. Continuation of the denunciation of the 
judgments which will befall the rich. Your 
gold and silver is cankered—literally, is 
rusted. The expression is hyperbolical; for 
gold and silver never rust. James does not 
refer to the black tarnish which unused silver 
contracts, or the green discoloration of hoarded 
gold; but to the loss of value which occurs in 
other metals through rust. The rusted metals 
correspond to the motheaten garments: they 
are worthless. The wealth which you have 
regarded as a substantial possession, and from 
which you promise yourselves so much, will 
be destroyed. And the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you—literally, to you. 
According to our version the dative is that of 
advantage or disadvantage (dativus commodi 
et incommodi). The rendering to you implies 
that the rust that had gathered upon the 
unused treasures would testify to the hard- 
heartedness of their possessors. Compare the 
words of Horace, ‘‘ Odes,’”’ B. 2, Ode 2. ‘‘There 
is no brightness to silver concealed in the 
avaricious earth, O Crispus Sallust, a foe to 
wealth unless it shines by moderate use.”’ 
According to the latter rendering the melan- 
choly ruins of fortune would betoken the 
destruction of those who foolishly relied upon 
them. And shall eat your flesh as it were 
fire. The judgment upon the riches extends 
also to their possessors. The ‘ flesh’—literally, 
the fleshy parts—is a figure for the wealthy 
who are designated by that part of the body 
which they were wont to pamper. This is 
represented as consumed by the rust, as the 
fleshy parts of Jezebel were consumed by the 
dogs. (2Kings9: 36.) The keen anguish of the 
punishment is indicated by the gnawing fire, 
which tortures while it consumes. The divine 
judgments are oftentimes described as a 


devouring fire. (Ps. 21: 9; Isa. 10: 16, 17; 30: 27; Mark 
9: 44; Amos5; 6.) Destruction is usually implied; 
but the additional idea of torment clearly 
enters into it (Bzek.15:7), as here. Not only 
the destruction of that which the rich prized 
above all things will afflict them with a pain 
as keen asif fire devoured their flesh, but to 
this will be added remorse for wasted oppor- 
tunities, for criminal pleasures, and for the 
guilt incurred in the acquisition of deceitful 
riches. Ye have heaped treasure together 
for (in) the last days. The vanity of the 
excessive pursuit of wealth by those whom 
James addressed was shown in the fact that 
the judgment they had incurred was just 
about to befall them. The inspired writers 
did not discriminate, in these warnings, be- 
tween the last days of the Jewish polity 
(which were a type and prophecy of the final 
judgment), and the final judgment itself. 
They contented themselves in declaring the 
nearness of the ‘‘coming of the Lord” 
(1 Cor. 15: 61; 1 Thess. 4: 15; 1 John 2: 18); and in warn- 
ing those to whom they spoke and wrote to be 
ready for it. This clause, as explained by 
what precedes, has a kindred meaning to that 
of Rom. 2: 5. “ But, after thy hardness and 
Impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God.”’ 
These were the very days when the treasures 
amassed should bear their testimony, and call 
down the consuming sentence of God upon 
their guilty possessors. The covetous, who 
were laying up treasure even by fraud and 
oppression (ver. 4-6), ought rather to be making 
ready for the coming Judge, (Ver. 8; Luke 17 : 26-30.) 
See note on 5: 7. 

Norr.—In ver. 3, 5, and 6, we have not 
changed the rendering in our Common Ver- 
sion of the aorist by the perfect, believing 
that an endeavor to preserve the precise 
character of the original in these instances 
would give an air of stiffness to the transla- 
tion. 

4, The ground of the judgment was the 
unrighteousness exercised in the acquisition 
and use of riches. (ver.4-.\ Were unrighteous- 
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4 Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth: and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 

5 Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, ard been 
wanton; ye have nourished your hearts, as in a day of 
slaughter. 


ness toward laborers is specified. An im- 
proved translation of the present verse would 
be: ‘Behold the hire of the laborers who 
reaped your fields, which is fraudulently kept 
back by you, crieth out ; and the cries of those 
that reaped have entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Hosts.’’? Behold, the hire of the 
labourers who have reaped your fields. 
‘Behold,’ indicates that something worthy of 
earnest attention is about to be spoken. The 
mode in which the wealth had been accumu- 
lated was iniquitous. The money due to the 
laborers who had gathered harvests for the 
wealthy was withheld—Syriae ‘‘ wrongfully 
retained’’?—a wrong which the law did not 
tolerate even fora single night, (tev. 19: 13.) 
Against such evil doers a woe was denounced 
(Jer.22: 13), and a swift judgment predicted. 
Mal. 8: 5; compare Job 81: 88, 39. Crieth 
out—demanding vengeance as with a loud 
clamor, (Gen. 4: 10; Exod. 2: 23.) To condemn to 
hunger those whose labors supply us with 
bread is a crime that cries to heaven. For 
they are more than hirelings: they are God’s 
wards. The bounteous Giver of the harvest 
assigns a due portion thereof to those who 
gather it. To wrong even the hireling of the 
fields is to break an ordinance of heaven. 
(Ps.126:5,6.) In this uge poverty was regarded 
as a crime and pity for the necessitous as a 
weakness, (Virgil, ‘*‘ Geor.’”’ ii. 499.) But Chris- 
tianity came forth from the carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth, to dignify honest and useful 
labor, and to assert the right of the poor man 
to enjoy the fruits of his toil and satisfy the 
needs of his nature. A large number of the 
early Christians supported themselves by their 
daily labor. (1 Thess.4: 11.) And the cries of 
them which have reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth 
(hosts). The almightiness of God to redress 
and avenge is indicated by the title ‘t Lord 
of the (angelic) hosts.’”?’ Compare Rev. 4: 8 
with Isa. 6: 8. The Ruler of the armies of 
heaven has sovereign power over all the mul- 
titudes of earth among whom he represses the 
strong and saves the weak. (Rom.9: 29.) The 
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who mowed your fields, which is of you kept back 
by fraud, crieth out: and the cries of them that 
reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord of 
5 Sabaoth. Ye have lived delicately on the earth, and 
taken your pleasure; ye have nourished your hearts 
6 in a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned, ye 


hosts he gloriously rules are the stars and the 
angels. Ps. 24: 10; compare Deut. 4: 19; 
1 Kings 22: 19. And he hears the cry of the 
oppressed on earth, who appeal to him for 
deliverance, (Gen. 18: 21; 19: 13; Exod. 2: 23; 3: 9; 2 
Sam. 22:7; s,18: 6; Isa.5:9.) James uses the He- 
brew title of the supreme King of the Uni- 
verse, as he is writing to Jews among whom 
this title was familiar; it occurs not less than 
twenty-three times in Malachi. 

5. The rich were also unrighteous in the use 
they made of their riches, which they devoted 
not to the relief of the weary and poor labor- 
ers, but to the gratification of their own lusts. 
While those by whom their wealth was cre- 
ated suffered, they lived in voluptuousness 
and debauchery. Ye have lived in pleas= 


ure on the earth, and been wanton— . 


Syriac, ‘‘revelled.’? Ye have lived in volup- 
tuousness and in luxury. The picture of such 
a life had already been drawn by our Lord in 
the parable of the rich man. (Lukei6:19.) They 
sought for nothing higher than earthly de- 
lights, unmindful of that wrath which was 
about to be ‘‘revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.”’ 
(Rom.1: 18.) The form of the verb (the gnomic 
aorist) indicates that this was the habit and 
character of their lives. Ye have nourished 
your hearts, as in a day of slaughter— 
better, ye have pampered your hearts in a day 
of slaughter. ‘Your hearts’ implies more 
than yourselves. Agreeably to the physio- 
logical views of antiquity, the heart and the 
stomach were closely connected; hence the 
idea of the pleasures of eating is here sug- 
gested. Compare Acts 14:17. (Winer.) ‘In 
a day of slaughter’ is not equivalent to for a 
day of slaughter, as some suppose, but is 
parallel to ‘‘in the last days.’? Ver. 3. See 
Jer. 12; 38; 25: 34. While they were care- 
lessly and greedily pampering their appetites 
and passions, the day of their judgment had 
already dawned. They were like oxen feast- 
ing on a day of butchery; like Belshazzar 
revelling, while an armed and bloodthirsty 
foe was at his palace gates. (Luke 21: 34.) 
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6 Ye have condemned and killed the just; and he 
doth not resist you. 
7 Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of 


the Lord. Behold, the husbandmen waiteth for the 


precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it, until he receive the early and latter rain, 


1 Gr. presence 


have killed the righteous one; he doth not resist 
you, 

7 Be patient therefore, brethren, until the 1com- 
ing of the Lord. Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, being patient 
over it, until 2it receive the early and latter rain. 


aeeeee 2 Or, he. 


6. Ye have condemned and killed the | here, they might the more certainly expect to 
just, and he doth not resist you. Another! be called to account for their conduct here- 


sin of the rich was that they shamefully per- 
verted the influence they had, in oppressing 
and even murdering the righteous. The 
original is more spirited than our rendering. 
It is: Ye have condemned, ye have killed the 
just man; he doth not resist you. The rich 
are charged with doing what they caused the 
judges and executioners to do, as well as with 
the guilt of those iniquitous sentences which 
they themselves pronounced and _ inflicted. 
The chief priests and elders persuaded the 
multitude to reject the Lord. (Matt. 27: 20.) And 
the same ‘‘rulers’’ (4cts3:17) and ‘‘ princes” 
(1 Gor. 2: 8) who were guilty of the blood of the 
Lord were also foremost in the persecutions 
“of his people. ‘The just’ (man) expresses 
the whole class, just as ‘the poor’ (man) does 
in 2:6. The case of Jesus is not specifically 
referred to, because James is charging the 
wealthy and powerful with a crime which 
they were accustomed to commit. A parallel 
to this passage is found in Wisdom of Solo- 
mon 2: 10-20. It is an interesting circum- 
stance that James himself was commonly 
known as ‘“‘the Just,’”’? even among the Jews. 
Hegesippus thus describes his martyrdom: 
“The Scribes and Pharisees threw down the 
Just from the pinnacle of the temple, and 
said, ‘ Let us stone James the Just!’ and they 
began to stone him; for he had not been 
killed by the fall, but turning round, knelt 
and said: ‘I beseech thee, Lord God and 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ But while they were thus stoning 
him, one of the fullers took the club with 
which he used to press the clothes and struck 
the head of the Just. Thus he suffered mar- 
tyrdom.” The legend, to which indeed little 
importance is to be given, serves nevertheless 
to illustrate the meaning of our text. ‘He 
doth not resist you.’ This circumstance em- 
phasizes the unrighteousness and criminality 
of the rich, who are unmoved by the patient 
sufferings of their innocent victims. It also 


implies that, being allowed full scope of action 


i) 


alter, (Amos 2: 6,7; 5:12; 8:4.) That a menace is 
involved in the expression appears from what 
immediately follows. The meekness of the 
just is ‘tthe dead calm before the earth- 
quake.”’ 

7. Suffering believers are cheered, and are 
exhorted to patient endurance. (vVer.7-11.) Be 
patient therefore, brethren. The ‘breth- 
ren’ are contrasted with the rich and power- 
ful, and are assigned to the class of the just 
(ver.6) whom these persecute. And they must 
vindicate their claim to this high association 
by exhibiting the long suffering which is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the just, when 
under persecution for righteousness’ sake. 
Unto (until) the coming of the Lord. The 
return of Christ is pointed to as a day of retri- 
bution, when the good and the evil would, 
each of them, experience the destiny he had 
been preparing for. After Christ’s coming, 
the just, now suffering on earth, would be- 
come blessed spirits in the better world. Like 
their Master, they would exchange the cross 
for the crown. The early Christians had no 
knowledge of the time of this coming, which 
yet they supposed to be nigh; and they could 
not distinguish between his coming to destroy 
Jerusalem, and his coming to judge the world. 
The former was the foreshadowing and the 
assurance of the latter. Bebold the hus- 
bandman waiteth, etc. Instead of and 
hath long patience for it, read being pa- 
tient over it; and instead of until he re- 
ceive, read until it receive. It is the opinion 
of some interpreters that a drought prevailed 
during the very year when this Epistle was 
written. Compare Acts 11: 28. This cireum- 
stance would give special weight and aptness 
to the illustration. The same illustration 
oecurs in Eccles. 6: 19, The husbandman 
after sowing is not hopeless or impatient, ‘be 
cause some time must elapse before the har. 
vest appears to reward his toil. And, like 
him, the Christian must keep himself in pa- 
tience until the precious fruit of his toils for 
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God is matured and reaped. There were two 
heavy rainfalls in Palestine—one in autumn, 
the other in spring (Deut. 11:14; Jer. 5:24; Joel 2: 23), 
the rainy season extending from October 
until March. When these duly appeared, a 
good harvest might reasonably be expected. 
The ‘‘early rain”’ fell in the month of Octo- 
ber; the ‘‘latter,”’ in the month of March. 
By the first the soil was softened for husban- 
dry; by the second, the swelling grain was 
fed. 

Norz.—‘The coming of the Lord’ speci- 
fically denotes the visible return of the Lord 
Jesus Christ from heaven to raise the dead, to 
hold the final judgment, and to establish the 
kingdom of God solemnly and gloriously. 
(2 Thess. 1: 6,7.) In general it indicates any par- 
ticular interposition for the punishment of 
Messiah’s enemies, or for the discipline or 
deliverance of his people. (Phil. 4:5; Heb. 10: 25.) 
Hence the judgments about to befall the 
churches of Asia Minor were described as the 
personal visitations of Christ. (Rev. 2: 5, 16.) 
‘*T will come quickly, and take away thy 
eandlestick.’’ (Rev.2:5.) ‘* J will come on thee 
quickly.’”’ It is clear enough that the early 
Christians could not distinguish between such 
occasional visitations of the Heavenly King 
and his final coming. Hence both were con- 
founded in the question of the disciples. 
(Mate. 24:3.) ‘* Tell us when shall these things 
[the calamities of Jerusalem] be, and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world?’’ Nor have we any reason 
to suppose that the disciples were afterwards 
apprised of the time fixed either for Christ's 
return to destroy the Jewish State, or to judge 
the world. 

The Lord indeed taught his disciples that 
the two events were not simultaneous, In 
the account given by Matthew, we have the 
answer to the questions of the disciples in 
regard to both events. Mark and Luke give 
Christ’s explanation of but one—the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which was to be preceded 
by signs and portents; the other should come 
like a thief in the night. See my article on 
‘‘The Coming of Christ,’”’ in Ford’s ‘‘ Reposi- 
tory,’’ March, 1879. Paul also distinguished 
between the Comings. He warned the Phil- 
ippians that ‘the Lord was at hand.’ (Pnit. 
4:5.) But he urged the Thessalonians not to 
be disturbed by the impression that the day of 


Christ was at hand, declaring that the times 
were not yet ripe for our Lord’s coming. 
These texts would be contradictory, unless — 
ditferent comings had been intended. All the 
disciples looked for the Lord's appearing 
(Col.3:4), yet Peter also, like Paul, warned 
his readers against expecting the speedy ad- 
vent of Christ, reminding them that ‘‘one 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.’’ (2 Peter 8: 8, 9.) 
How, then, shall we explain those passages 
which imply that the day of Christ might at 
any moment break upon the world? In three 
respects the coming of Christ was near. 1. 
Christ comes at the day of death, when the 
destiny is forever decided. (2 Cor. 5: 8. ose 
who are ‘‘absent from the body”’ are “‘pres- 
ent with the Lord.’’ This day is near to every 
one. (2) The overthrow of the Jewish polity 
was at hand when the epistles were written. 
This event was aptly described as a day of 
divine visitation; for it vindicated the honor 
of Christ, rolled away the reproach of his 
death, arrested the persecutions of his people, © 
and gave them new proofs of his guardian 
care; for, warned by his prophecy (Matt. 24: 
15-18.), they had already betuaken themselves to 
a safe retreat in Pella, beyond Jordan, when 
their enemies were falling beneath the Roman 
sword. 3. The general judgment was near as 
computed by the Dispensations of the eternal 
God (2 Peters: 8,9), who measures the ages by 
his own existence, and to whom our ages ure 
‘“as yesterday,’’ and ‘‘as a watch in the 
night.’’ (Ps.90:4.) It must also be observed 
that the prophets, like all speakers passion- 
ately assured of the future, use the figure of 
promptness or nearness to indicate certainty. 
Lowth, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Hebrew Poetry” 
(2 15, p. 162, Lond. Ed., 1885), calls attention © 
to the frequency with which the prophets use 
the present tense to indicate what will cer- 
tainly occur in the future, as in the prophetic 
narrative of Sennacherib’s invasion of Pales- 
tine. Isa. 10: 28-82. Compare the burden of 
Babylon, Isa. 18:6: ‘‘The day of the Lord 
isat hand.’”’ Also the punishment of Israel, 
Ezek. 7: 6: ‘‘The end is come,” ete. So with 
the primeval curse, which was not immedi- 
ately inflicted, nor is yet exhausted, Gen. 2: 17: 
‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.’ And so with the gospel 
promise of deliverance, John 5: 25: “The 
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8 Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts: for the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

9 Grudge not one against another, brethren, lest ye 
Pe condemned: behold, the judge standeth before ile 

oor. 


8 Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts: for the 
91coming of the Lord is at hand. Murmur not, 
brethren, one against another, that ye be rot 
judged: behold, the judge staudeth ‘before the 
10 doors. Take, brethren, fur an example of suffer- 


1 Gr., presence. 


hour is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear shall live.’ In this way the 
certainty of the event was indicated, and the 
attention of men was fixed upon the prophecy. 
The same figure, the hypotyposis, is familiar 
in secular poetry and oratory. 

8. The appeal, with the motive for heeding 
it, is renewed. Patience is encouraged by 
the nearness of the Lords coming. (1 Peter4:7; 
Rom.13: 11.) Storr’s ‘‘ Diss. cn Kingdom of 
Heaven,’’ 39. Be ye also patient. ‘Also’ 
’ refers to the husbandman, who is an example 
in patience to the believer. Stablish (or 
strengthen) your hearts by anticipating the 
Advent of Christ, when the injustice and 
violence of men will be redressed. Patience 
is the attribute—not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, of the weak, but of the strong (1 Thess. 
3:13, 1/eter5:10); and Christian hope is the 
secret of Christian strength. Plumptre: 
‘‘The promise of the Second Advent has been 
to believers in Christ what the promise of the 
First Advent was to Abraham and the patri- 
archs. They saw the far-off fulfillment, 
knowing not the times and the seasons, and 
it made them feel that they were ‘pilgrims 
and strangers’ (Heb. 1: 13), and so purified and 
strengthened them.’’ And, so far as the case 
of those to whom James wrote was concerned, 
the coming of the Lord to redeem them from 
the persecutions inflicted upon them by a 
proud and dominant Judaism, was near at 
hand; although, as the event proved, the 
time of the general and final retribution was 
yet far distant. The early disciples were 
assured of the certainty of the Lord’s coming, 
and were taught that it might be expected at 
any time. (2Thess.1: 4-8.) Thus they were en- 
couraged patiently to wait for it. But they 
were also warned against undue excitement, 
or any presumption in regard to it. (2 Thess. 
2:14), and were admonished that God’s ap- 
pointed time might embrace centuries in its 
sweep. (2Peter3: 8.) Compare Angus. ‘Christ 
our Life,’’ 323-333. 

Notr.—The frequent appeals enjoining 
patience and hope are thought by Bensen and 


Stanley to indicate the year 42 as the date of 
the Epistle, a period when a train of calamities 
befell that vast Jewish population dwelling 
upon the plains of Babylonia (Stanley, ‘‘ Hs- 
says and Sermons,’”’ p. 294), when, in the 
expressive language of Milman (‘‘ Hist. Jews,”’ 
2: 185): ‘‘ The skirts of that tremendous tem- 
pest, which was slowly gathering over the 
native country and metropolis of the devoted 
people, first broke, and discharged their heavy 
clouds of ruin and desolation, one by one, 
over each of their remoter settlements.” 

9. Another adr.onition founded on the 
approach of the Judgment. Judge not 
one against another—that is, Murmur not. 
Those who suffer are wont to complain, and 
easily become fretful and captious toward 
their nearest and most loved associates. They 
groan because they suffer more than others 
who ure, they think, more faulty than them- 
selves, or because they do not receive from 
others due attention and sympathy. They 
easily imagine themselves the unhappy victims 
of inhumanity orinjustice. And, asour Epistle 
shows, such complaints were not always with- 
out foundation. Lest ye be condemned. 
For if the complaint were groundless, the 
false judgment would be criminal; if it were 
just, the complainant would have usurped the 
prerogatives of the coming Judge—an office 
most unsuitable for a sinful man, who is soon 
to stand his own trial before the Searcher of 
hearts. Another thought is suggested by the 
use of the word brethren. Dinter: ‘‘ Even 
he who has injured still remains thy brother, 
thy Father’s son, the purchase of thy Re- 
deemer—one to whom thou must wish good 
rather than evil.’”?’ Behold the judge stand= 
eth before the door—that is, at the door. 
(Literally, before the doors.) This expression 
indicates the nearness of the judge, who might 
present himself »t any moment, (Matt. 24: 33; 
Mark 13: 29.) He will best know and judge what 
awards to impart and to inflict. And the rule 
of his judgment will condemn the uncharit- 
able (Matt.7:1), to whom he will assign the 
measure which they have meted out to others. 

[In the textus receptus there is no article 
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10 Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spok 
in the name of the Lord, for au example of suffering 
affliction, and of patience. 

11 Behold, we count them happy which endure, Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the 
end of the Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of 
tender mercy. 


ken |- 


ing and of patience, the prophets who spake in the 
11 name of the Lord. Behold, we call them blessed 
who endured: ye have heard of the ! patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord, how that 
the Lord is full of pity, and merciful, : 


1 Or, endurance. 


before the word ‘judge,’ but the authors of 
our Common Version inserted one, because 
the context leaves no room for doubt that 
James refers to the Supreme Judge. Anda 
careful examination of the best MSS. shows 
that they have the article. This is true of 
s A B K L P, while no important uncial 
sustains the textws receptus in omitting the 
article. Let the work of textual criticism be 
encouraged, till the sources of knowledge 
have all been examined.—A. H.] 

10. Take, my brethren, the prophets 
who have spoken, etc. The rendering is 
improved by omitting ‘my,’ which is not 
expressed in the original, and by changing 
‘have spoken’ into spoke. For an example 
of suffering affliction, and of patience 
—better, an example of affliction, and of 
patience. ‘An example’ to cheer the heart, 
and an example to influence the conduct of 
suffering believers, was afforded by the history 
of the prophets of eurlier times.  (Matt.a: 12.) 
The favor they had with God, and the dignity 
of the office they bore, did not exempt them 
from suffering ; nor did their afflictions, how- 
ever unmerited and extreme, induce them to 
surrender their trust in God, or renounce 
their sacred, but arduous mission. They 
relied on the grace of him who sent them, 
and they expected a final reward at his hands. 
‘The prophets who spoke in the name of the 
Lord,’ who uttered their warnings, promises, 
and appeals by divine authority. (Jer. 20: 9; 
44:16; Dan.9:6.) They protested against the 
worship of idols, and against the prevalent 
vices of their people, as transgressions of the 
law of God, and, on this account, they were 
all of them persecuted, and some of them 
killed. (Mart. 23: 29, 30; Luke 13: 33,34.) There were 
also prophets in the Christian churches (1 Cor. 
12: 10; Eph. 2: 20; Rev. 22:9), who were exposed to 
similar trials; but James could not have re- 
ferred to these, inasmuch as his Epistle was 
written to them, as well as to other believers, 
all of whom he sought to inspire by the recol- 
dections of the heroic days of old. (Heb. u: 


35-38.) Yet there was a close relationship be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament 
prophets; they both were instructed in the 
divine mysteries and purposes of grace, and 
communicated them to others. Hence, inthe 
case of the Old Testament prophets, says 
Cremer (p.. 569): ‘‘Their preaching was a 
predicting, a foretelling of the salvation yet to 
be accomplished: while, in the case of the New 
Testament prophets, it was a publication of the 
salvation already accomplished.’’ Hence, in 
Eph. 8: 5; 2: 20, they are named side by side 
with apostles as the foundation of the Church. 
They were for the Church what the seers of 
old were for Israel, and needed the encour- 
ayement of their memorable example. 


‘ 
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11. Nor was the case of the prophets pecu- _ 


liar in this respect. The entire class of trium- 
phant sufferers to which they belonged is now 
honored and blest. (Matt. 24:13.) Behold, we 
count them happy which endure—read, 
who have endured. We assure ourselves that 
God has not left the pious sufferers of the past 
unrewarded, (Matt.5: 12.) Among these, Jod (to 
whose history this is the only New Testament 
reference) was conspicuous. This patriarch. 
whom James recognizes as a real character, 
was a memorable example of patient endur- 
ance under troubles and unmerited reproaches. 
The story of Job was recited in the syna- 
gogue reading, and must have been generally 
known. It is referred to in Ezek. 14: 14-20, 
Paul quotes from the book (5: 13) in 1 Cor. 3: 
19. What the Jews knew of their law and his- 
tory was chiefly derived from oral instruction ; 
hence, hearing is more frequently mentioned 
than reading. This was the case even with 
the rich and noble. (1 Kings 4: 3; 2 Kings 12: 11; Isa. 
29; 18; Jer. 36: 4; Rev.1:3.) And have seen the 
end of the Lord; that the Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy. According 
to Tischendorf the reading should be: ‘‘ Be- 
hold also the end of the Lord’’—the happy 
result which the Lord brought forth from the 
affliction (genitive of cause); and see from 
this history ‘that the Lord is very pitiful and 
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12 But above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
ueither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 


of tender mercy.’ No finer example could 
James present (save that of the First of Suf- 
ferers) than that of the patriarch whose story 
exhibits the extremes of prosperous integrity, 
terrible sufferings, persistent endurance, glo- 


vious deliverance, and eminent blessedness— 


a portentous yet transient thunder-cloud 
which passes away with a rainbow of peace 
and promise on its breast. The sufferings of 
his servant brought out into brighter relief 
the tender compassions of God. Believers 
might be assured from this history that God 
would not lay upon them more than they 
were able to bear, nor let them suffer longer 


‘than was necessary and beneficial to them. 


Upon the history of this patriarch and the 
book that records it, Herder (‘‘ Hist. Heb. 
Poetry,” Dial. 5, ad jinem) eloquently re- 
marks; ‘‘If he, the patient sufferer, was here 
the recorder of his own afflictions and tri- 
umphs, of his own wisdom, first victorious in 
conflict and then humbled in the dust, how 
blest has been his trials, how richly rewarded 
his pains! In a book full of imperishable 
thoughts, he still lives, gives utterance to the 
sorrows of his heart, and extends his triumph 
over centuries and continents. Not only, 
according to his wish, did he die in his nest, 
but a pheenix has sprung forth from his ashes, 
and from that odorous nest is diffused an in- 
cense which gives, and will forever give, 
reviving energy tothe faint and strength to 
the powerless. He has drawn down the 
heayens to the earth, encamped their host 
invisibly around the bed of languishing, and 
made the afflictions of the sufferer a spectacle 
to angels; yea, has taught that God looks 
with watchful eye upon his creatures, and 
exposes them to the trial of their integrity for 
the maintenance of his own truth and the 
promotion of his own glory.”’ (5: 11.) 

A brilliant literary genius of England has 
confounded heaven itself with such a posthu- 
mous influence, regarding it as her noblest 
aim to live: 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the world like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 

To vaster issues. This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other souls 
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neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any 


The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense,— 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world, 
—GEORGE ELIOT. 


All these high aspirations religion encour- 
ages, but it gives them a scope and a precious- 
ness of which the gifted sceptic had no know- 
ledge: it crowns them with the revelation of 
a personal God, and the assurance of a per- 
sonal immortality. 

2. 5: 12-18. Slowness to speak. Religious 
use of the tongue, not in swearing (ver. 12); 
butin prayer and song (ver. 13-18); in season- 
able worship (ver. 18); intercessory worship 
(ver. 14-16); trustful worship. Ver. 16-18. 

12, As the previous verses of this chapter 
(1-11) recapitulated and enforced the duties of 
tried believers, as demanded by reverence for 
the divine word (they must be swift to hear), 
James now recalls the second theme of the 
Epistle (slow to speuk), giving warnings and 
directions in regard to the pious use of the 
tongue. (Ver.12-18.) The tongue, he observes, 
in the first place, must not be employed in 
swearing. (Ver.12.) There must be no irrever- 
ence in its most sacred act, the utterance of 
the name of God in an appeal to his throne. 
Above all things, my brethren, swear 
not. This warning is to be laid to heart as 
the most important of all. It reproduces our 
Lord’s injunction, (Matt. 5: 33-37.) That solemn 
judicial oaths are not prohibited to Christians 
is evident from our Lord’s answer to Caia- 
phas, when put on oath in the usual form 
(Mutt. 26: 63, 64); and from Paul's use, in his 
inspired writings, of expressions which are 
of the nature of an oath, (Rom.1: 9; 2Cor.1: 23; 
Gal. 1: 20; Phil.1:8.) It is also evident from the 
fact that swearing in the name of God was 
not only permitted under the Old Dispensa- 
tion (Deut.6: 13; 10: 20; Ps.63: 11), but was even 
predicted by the prophets as a sign of the 
future conversion of the world to God. (Isa. 65: 
16; Jer. 12: 16; 23: 7,8.) It is the careless and the 
familiar use of oaths which James condemns. 
A careless oath is criminal, because every 
oath involves an appeal to God, (Matt. 23: 16-22. ) 
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any other oath: but let your yea be yea; and your nay, 
nay; lest ye fall into condemnation. — 

13 Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms. 


other oath: but Met your yea be yea, and your nay, 

nay ; that ye fall not under judgment. { 
Is any ee you suffering? let him pray. Is 
et him sing praise. Is any among 


13 
14 any cheerful? 


1 Or, let yours be the yeu, yea, and the nay, nay. Compare Matt. 5: 37. 


A habitual oath is criminal, because it depre- 
ciates the simple word, and shows an inditter- 
ence to truth, ‘‘ which stands in striking con- 
trast with the earnestness of the Christian 
Spirit.”’” Clement of Alexandria (‘‘Strom.” 
vii. 8) proudly remarks that ‘‘it is indignity 
for a Christian to be put upon his oath.” 
The yes or no of a true man always suffices. 
The forms of swearing here mentioned were 
those common among the Jews. Lest ye 
fall into condemnation. This shows the 
importance of the prohibition. The frivolous 
swearer will incur the judgment of the Great 
Day. Profane expietives were common in 
our Lord’s day, and then, as now, they were 
expressions of impiety toward God, and the 
resort of fraud and falsehood toward men. 
(Mau. 23: 16-22.) And the irreverence for God, 
thus displayed and encouraged, strikes at the 
foundation of religion and morality. Hence, 
James’ emphatic ‘above all.’ 

13. Yet while God’s name should not be 
abused by trivial oaths, every occasion of life 
should recall it. The afflicted should pour 
out their hearts to him in prayer, the joyful 
in sacred song. These are the proper modes 
of appeal to God. Is any among you af- 
flicted? Let him pray. The affliction may 
be either of the mind or of the body. The 
pain is softened, and the murmur is hushed, 
as the suffering Christian reminds himself of 
the wisdom, power, and love of God, and sub- 
mits himself trustfully to the divine provi- 
dence. Thus he receives guidance and help, 
and is strengthened for the courageous endur- 
ance of his sufferings. Is any merry (cheer- 
ful)? Let him sing psalms—literally, let 
him play—that is, upon the harp. As such 
music (the psalm) was the accompaniment 
of sacred song, it came to indicate the words 
themselves. The ‘‘psalm,’’ as distinguished 
from the hymn and the spiritual song, re- 
quired the use of an instrument of music. 
See Trench on New Testament Synonyms, 
Part IL., ¢ 28. The ‘‘hymn”’ was a song of 
praise. The “spiritual song’? was a lyrical 
expression of Christian experience. All these 
varieties were familiar to Christian antiquity, 


as we learn from Col. 3: 16 (consult Light- 
foot on the passage), and Eph. 5: 19. We 
may suppose James to have embraced them 
allin his injunction. Prosperity and happi- 
ness cease to be seductive when they are 
traced to their Author, and welcomed as the | 
gift of a loving Father. Gratitude to God 
will lead to a wise use of fortune. The char- 
acter of worship must correspond with the 
sad or the cheerful spirit of the worshiper. 
Hence the prayer must be genuine and true. 
(John 4: 23,24.) In regard to the worship by 
music, Plumptre remarks: ‘‘It is perhaps 
specially characteristic of James that he con- 
templates what we may call the individual 
use of such music, as well as the congrega- 
tional, as a help to the spiritual life. Weare 
reminded of two memorable instances of this — 
employment in the lives of George Herbert 
and Milton. Compare also Hooker’s grand 
words on the power of Psalmody and Musie. | 
‘Ecel. Polity,’ V. 38.’ Pliny, in his letter 
to Trajan (p.9: 7), speaks of the hymns which — 
the early Christians used to sing among them- 
selves to Jesus Christ as God. None of these 
hymns survive; yet some of th2 passages in 
the epistles, which are full of lyric rapture, 
may give some idea of what they were. Such 
is the hymn to Christian love in 1 Cor. 18, 
and the pean of Christian assurance in Rom, 
8: 31-89. See also 1 Tim. 3: 16, which rings 
like a battle-song. Compare Pressensé, 
‘*Apost. Era,” p. 372, s. In the age to 
which the gospel was given, Christian life spon- 
taneously expressed itself in song, (Acts 16: 25.) 
One of the most laudable objects of the sys- 
tems of modern education is the recovery of 
this last accomplishment which, after having 
been made an art too fine for popular use in 
the last century, has been well nigh sup- 
planted by instrumental music in this. Per- 
sonal enjoyment of singing, which is all that 
James here specifies, would lead to congrega- 
tional singing. Mr. Ellerton sketches the 
liturgical use of hymns in Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
Antiq.,’’ p, 801, 2 99. 

14. Another kind of pious appeal to God is 
indicated—intercessory prayer in behalf of 
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14 Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders 
of the church; and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord: 

15 And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
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you sick? let him call for the elders of the church ; 
and let them pray over him,} anointing him with 
15 oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of 
faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord 


1 Or, having anointed. 


those afflicted by sickness. (Ver.14-16.) Is any 
sick among you? The language is general, 
seeming to indicate any case of sickness (Matt. 
10: 8: Luke 4: 40): but the connection would seem 
to imply that the case intended was that of 
one who, in addition to his bodily ailment, 
was also suffering spiritually, and was shaken 
in faith. For, in addition to the remedy cus- 
tomarily used for the relief of pain (Mark 6: 13? 


Luke 10: 34), prayer was also to be employed for | 


the cure and the forgiveness of the patient. 
(ver.15.) Let him call for the elders of 
’ the church. These were the presiding officers 
of the church (the name having been trans- 
ferred from the synagogue) who were more 
than one in number, because anciently there 
seems to have been but one church in a city or 
community, with several preaching places, 
instead of separate churches as now, (Acts 20: 17.) 
They were in no respect different from bishops, 
their Greek title (us Jerome on Titus 1: 7 ad- 
mits). Hence the names of elders and bishops 
are interchanged (Acts 20: 17,28; Titus 1: 5,7), and so 
also are the offices. (1 Peters: 1,2.) Besides the 
extraordinary office of the apostle (an eye wit- 
ness of the resurrection, Acts 1: 22), there 
were but two ecclesiastical officers, that of the 
bishop and that of the deacon. (Phil.1: 1; 1 Tim. 
3:1,8.) From the diverse origin and associa- 
tions of these titles, the name bzshop marked 
the duty, that of elder the dignity of the same 
office. In the case of affliction here indicated 
these officers were to be called in. And let 
them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord. The oil was 
not to be used to produce any magical effect; 
for it was, as we observed above, the common 
means of healing. Celsus prescribed rubbing 
with olive oil as a remedy for fever. Herod 
used oil baths. To its use in healing an allu- 
sion is made by the prophet Isaiah. (1: 6.) 
Yet in connection with its use, as doubtless in 
the case of the disciples (Mark 6:13), a new ef- 
ficacy was communicated to the friendly 
ministry by the prayer of faith. (ver.15.) The 
elders prayed, as the organs of the Church, 
and in dependence upon the blessing of the 
Lord, in whose name the act was done. On 


the supposition that the gifts of healing 
(1 Cor.12: 9), with other miraculous powers of 
the early Church, have ceased, the Greek 
Church observes the injunction of James by 
the united prayer of the elders for the cure of 
the sick, the natural remedies being also used 
—a practice warranted by the inspired in- 
junction. The Roman Catholic Church has 
adopted, instead, an ordinance of its own in- 
vention called the sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion, which is administered not as here to 
those who may hope for recovery, but only to 
dying persons, and which is supposed to im- 
part to them spiritual healing This sacra- 
ment is entirely unwarranted by James’ teach- 
ings, which now are followed when we use 
the appropriate means of healing, and pray 
and trust that God will make them effectual, 
and when, with still stronger faith, we invoke 
spiritual blessings upon the sufferer, whom 
Satan hath bound. (Luke13: 16.) How strangely 
the simple direction has been abused! Oil 
when blessed by a bishop is regarded by 
Romanists as having a miraculous efficacy, as 
imparting spiritual blessings, and even invest- 
ing lifeless objects with sanctity. Hence it 
becomes an object of superstitious veneration 
‘*The prayers’’ says Fleury, ‘‘ may in case of 
necessity be omitted, and the unction alone 
used.’? Edgar has an instructive chap- 
ter upon this subject (chap. 15) in his ‘‘ Varia- 
tions of Popery.’’ Mr. Scudamore gives a 
learned and dry account of sacerdotal and 
sacramental follies in oil, in Smith’s ‘‘ Dict. 
Chris. Antiq.,’’ pp. 2000. 

15. Such intercessory prayer is encouraged 
by the salutary result that may be expected 
from it. And the prayer of faith shall 
(will) save the sick—Syriac, ‘‘ will heal him 
who is sick.’? The prayer of faith (genitive 
of the subject) is the prayer which faith offers. 
The elders who offer the prayer must have 
confidence in its acceptance. (John 14: 18, 14,) 
Yet the faith of the sick man who has sent 
for them, and prays with them, is also im- 
plied. Compare Matt. 9: 22; Luke 7: 50; 
8: 48, and so many other cases where our 
Lord in healing had regard to the faith of the 
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the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him. 

16 Confess your faults one to another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed, The effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 

17 Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, 


shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
16 it shall be forgiven him. Confess therefore your 
sins one to another, and pray one for another, that 
ye may be healed. The supplication of a righteous 
17 wan availeth much in its working. Elijah was a 
man of like! passions with us, aud he prayed 2 fer- 


1 Or, nature. ..... 


2 Gr. with prayer. 


sufferer. In this case, not the oil, but the 
prayer is represented as instrumental in pro- 
curing the desired blessing. On account of 
this, the Lord Jesus (Acts 9:34) will raise the 
sick man from his bed of languishing, And 
if he have committed sins, they (it) shail 
be forgiven him. Even if the sickness 
should have been caused by the man’s sins 
(compare 1 Cor. 11; 80), the case would not 
be desperate. In response to the prayer of 
faith, the sins themselves should be forgiven, 
of which the cessation of the sickness would 
be the evidence. The absoluteness of the 
promise diplays the coloring of the age of 
miracles (1 Cor.12: 9), yet it must not be con- 
fined to that age; wherever a corresponding 
faith is exercised, a corresponding result will 
occur. See this subject as unfolded in Dr. 
Mell on ‘‘Prayer.’’? The ordinary petition 
of faith has the humble limitation, ‘‘not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.’’ (Matt. 26: 39.) Yet 
such a faith, while it does not demand the 
healing of the body, may not the less confi- 
dently assure itself of the forgiveness of the 
contrite, believing soul. Plumptre: ‘‘It is 
noticeable that the remission of sins thus 
promised is dependent not on the utterance 
of the quasi-judicial formula of the absolvo te 
(that was not used indeed at all until the 
thirteenth century) by an individual priest, 
but on the prayers of the elders as represent- 
ing the Church. Compare John 20: 28, where 
also the promise is in the plural, ‘‘ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit.’’? Under a spiritual dispensa- 
tion a merely verbal, official forgiveness has 
no value; evil is not conquered except by 
faith, which, deriving strength from a higher 
sphere, struggles with it, casts it away, and 
rises beyond it ‘into magnificence of rest.’ 
See Ruskin’s illustration of this principle in 
art, ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ p. 300. 

16. The general conditions upon which 
such grace is imparted are mutual confessions 
and prayer, to which accordingly believers 
are exhorted. Confess your faults (¢rans- 
gressions) one to another. According to 
the Vatican manuscript, Confess therefore, 


ets. The exhortation implies that the sick 
man confessed his transgressions to the elders, 
when they prayed for him, acknowledging 
his sins against God and his fellow-men; and 
it further requires that such confessions should 
be made not only by the private members of 
the church to the elders, but by believers to 
each other. These confessions might be in 
public, as those mentioned in Matt. 3: 6; 
Acts 19: 18, 19, or such as are made in the 
class meetings of Methodists; or they might 
be in private intercourse. (1 John1:9.) The 
confession of wrong doing and of desert of 
punishment, as it is the first step of reforma- 
tion, is therefore a condition of forgiveness, 
And, like the confessions, the mutual prayers 
might also be in public or private. The inter- 


cessions of believers for each other have as © 


large a scope and as rich a promise as the 
intercessions of the elders for the sick. Here, 
however, without excluding necessarily its 
proper meaning, the healing is used in a 
figurative sense, as in Heb. 12: 18; 1 Peter 2: 
24, having special reference to the spiritual 
maladies, of which the ‘‘ transgressions’? were 
the symptoms. The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. It is difficult to decide upon the pre- 
cise meaning of the participle here translated 
by the two words effectual fervent. It signi- 
fies an inworking prayer—a prayer by which 
the worshiper is, as it were, possessed (Rom. 8: 26), 
and which is therefore fervent and strenuous. 
and will take no denial. Compare Gal. 2:8; 
Eph. 8: 20. That such desires for the welfare 
of others, or for the prosperity of the cause of 
Christ, will be accompanied by active exer- 
tions, follows as a matter of course. The 
prayers must be those of a ‘righteous man’— 
that is, a man whose will is in conformity with 
the will of God. 

17. An incident in the history of the prophet 
Elijah shows the power of such prayer. (Ver. 
17,18.) Elias was a man, subject to like pas« 
sions as we are. Instead of ‘subject to,’ etc., 
read of like passions with us. Thus the great 
prophet is described by James, in order that 
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and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain: and it 
rained not on the earth by the space of three years and 
six months, 

18 And he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, 
and the earth brought torth her fruit. 

19 Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and 
one convert him; 
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vently that it might not rain; and it rained not on 


18 the earth for three years and six months. And he 


prayed again; and the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit, 
19 My brethren, if any sag you do err from the 
20 truth, and one convert him ; ! let him know, that he 


1 Some ancient authorities read know ye. 


his readers might be persuaded to follow his 
example. He was not elevated above the 
ordinary conditions of our humanity, but was 
a man of like constitution and nature with 
ourselves. Compare Acts 14: 15, having the 
same feelings und passions as we. Syriac. 
““Of sensations like us.’ And he prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain. This 
prayer of Elijah is not mentioned in the 
ancient record. (1 Kings 17:18.) Yet the state- 


ment of James suffices; and indeed it may be 


concluded that Elijah was a man of prayer, 
not only on account of his steadfast faith 
(1 Kings 17:1), but from the incidental account 
of his posture as a worshiper on the summit 
of Carmel. (1 Kings 18: 42.) There is an allu- 
sion to this history in Rev. 11: 6.12. And it 
rained not on the earth by the space of 
three years and six months. Luke 4: 25 
makes the same statement as to the duration 
of the drought. This is not contradicted by 
the account of the termination of the drought 
in the third year, if we suppose that ‘‘the 
third year’? marks the length of Elijah's 
residence at Zarephath, which, allowing a 
year for his seclusion at the Brook Cherith 
(1 Kings 17: 2-8), would be the fourth year of the 
famine. ‘The earth’ may signify only the 
chastised land of Palestine. Compare Luke 
4: 25; 21: 23; Rom.9: 28. A similar drought 
occurred at about the time when James wrote. 
The people were instant in prayer; and at a 
time when the clouds promised no response 
were blest with a copious shower. Jos. 
‘“‘Ant.,’”? 18; 8, 6. Eusebius mentions a par- 
allel instance of an answer to prayers for 
rain in the case of the Thundering Legion in 
the war with the Marcomanni. ‘‘ Hist.’’ 5: 5. 

18. And he prayed again—better, and 
again he prayed. It is noticeable that this 
second prayer, uttered by Elijah, was founded 
upon the promise previously given, before he 
set forth from Zarephath, (1 Kings 18: 1-42.) This 
circumstance suggests that the first prayer 
also was preceded by a revelation of God’s 


will. Without such warrant, it is not safe to 


invoke a judgment upon wrong doers, whether 
of drought or of fire ‘tas Elijah did.’ And 
the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit—such as she is 
accustomed to bear. Both these personifica- 
tions express strikingly the success of Elijah’s 
prayer. And the retreshment and relief thus 
obtained encourages our intercessions for 
others, that they may receive the richer bless- 
ings of the skies. For here too a promise 
may be pleaded: ‘‘I will pour water upon 
him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground. I will pour my Spirit upon thy 
seed und my blessing upon thine offspring. 
And they shall spring up as among the grass, 
as willows by the watercourses. One shall 
say, I am the Lord’s, and another shall call 
himself by the name of Jacob; and another 
shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, 
and surname himself by the name of Israel.’’ 
(isa. 44: 3-5.) Perhaps this latent suggestion in 
the passage prepared the way for the succeed- 
ing verses which relate to the conversion and 
salvation of souls. 

8. Slowness to wrath. Instead of striving 
with men as rivals or persecutors, seek to 
save them. Ver. 19, 20. 

19. Instead of the wrath, which James de- 
nounces as contrary to the genius of the 
gospel (3:13; 4:17), he exhibits the Christian 
spirit as a loving interest in the salvation of 
sinners—a thought with which the Epistle 
appropriately ends. Brethren, if any of 
you do err from the truth—better, if any 
one among you be led astray from the truth, 
The expression indicates a wandering away 
from the principles of the gospel, and from 
such a course of life as those principles require 
and enforce; it embraces errors of the under- 
standing, such as unbelief and superstition, 
and also departures from the ways of duty 
and virtue. The word of truth is the word 
of life, and the way of truth is the way 
of life. And one convert him—recall the 
wandering soul to faith and virtue. Such was 
the grand office assigned to John the Baptist 
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20 Let him know, that he which converteth the sin- 
ner from the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multi.ude of sins, 
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who converteth a sinner from the error of his wa 
shall save a soul from death, and shall cover a mul- 
titude of sins. 


among the erring Jews at the beginning of 
the Gospel Dispensation. (Luke1: 16,17.) And 
to the same sublime oftice of philanthropy is 
every Christian called. 

20. Let him (the converter) know the 
great results achieved by such evangelistic 
undertakings and labors. That he who 
converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way. The general definition of a sinner is a 
wanderer from the truth. (Ver.19.) Error is 
the contrast to the truth. This proposition, 
which serves as the foundation of Wollaston’s 
ingenious treatise on ‘‘The Religion of Na- 
ture,’’ ¢ 1, on Moral Good and Evil, pp. 4-52, 
is here assumed as undoubtedly true. Just as 
certainly as truth saves, error degrades and 
destroys. Shall save a soul from death. 
The ‘soul’ isthat spiritual part which, through 
the divine blessing and in the use of the means 
of grace, may attain eternal salvation, and 
which, on the other hand, by the neglect or 
rejection of the gospel, incurs eternal ruin. 
He who converts a sinner saves a soul from 
destruction, and thus secures for an endan- 
gered and guilty fellow creature an eminent 
and abiding good. Of all philanthropists, the 
zealous, loving Christian is the greatest. He 
alone saves the soul from the loss of that life 
which alone is worth the living; from that 
misery begotten by sin, beginning on earth, 
enduring and increasing after the death of the 


body, and continuing forever. And shall 
hide (cover) a multitude of sins. This is 
commonly regarded as meaning that the sins 
of the person converted are, as it were, hidden 
from the eyes of God, in being forgiven. 
These are ‘a multitude’; for every act of a 
moral agent has a moral character, and there- 
fore a heart at enmity to God is perpetually 
sinning against him. ‘‘ The plowing of the 
wicked is sin.’”’ Yet we prefer to regard the 
phrase as having the meaning of the parallel 
passages, Prov. 10: 12; 1 Peter 4: 8, ete., 
whose theme is the covering of sins by charity. 
Labor for the spiritual welfare of others would 
be the most effective way of soothing the dis- 
cords which James is here recalling, as he 
shows the more excellent way of charity. 
Christians would find it easier to forgive the 
wrongs and insults of others, if they regarded 


others as fellow sinners needing the gospel _ 


and journeying with them to the bar of God. 
However numerous these sins may be, Chris- 
tian charity can cover them all. Solomon 
says: ‘* Love covereth all sins.’’ Peter says: 
‘* Love shall cover the multitude of sins.”’ It 
can hardly be in a different meaning that 
James uses the same proverbial phrase. The 
Syriac reads: ‘‘He who turneth the sinner 
from the error of his way will resuscitate his 
soul from death, and will cover the multitude 
of his sins.’’ 
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PREFACE. 


Tus attempt to expound the Epistles of Peter and the Epistle of Jude is the attempt 
of one who has spent life chiefly in the work of a preacher and pastor, not in the work of 
a professional exegete. Such a mode of life ought, perhaps, to have deterred from the 
attempt. But, however that may be, the writer may be permitted to say that, while 
aiming to adapt the work to the wants of the people, he is not without hope that some 
of his brethren in the ministry, who, though not exegetes by profession, have been more 
or less accustomed to the study of the Greek, may find at least something to aid, even 
them, in the better understanding of these remarkable Epistles. In his treatment of the 
very difficult, and, as he cannot but think, greatly misunderstood passage concerning the 
preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison, he acknowledges his indebtedness to S. C. 
Bartlett, D. D., President of Dartmouth College, for what manifestly is the true view of 


-the Greek. Owing to what has been denominated ‘‘the new movement”’ in theology— 


so far as that movement pertains to the subject of a second probation—this part of Peter’s 
First Epistle (3: 18-20) is worthy of very careful study. Another topic now command- 
ing much interest is the relation of wives to their husvands, and upon this the writer has 
ventured to express some general thoughts, besides endeavoring to educe the meaning of 
the verses bearing upon the subject. It is an interesting fact, that of the two apostles 
who have given practical precepts concerning the relation of husband and wife, the one 
was married and the other was unmarried. Sarcastic allusions to Paul’s bachelorship are, 
therefore, less worthy of the source from which they flow. Here Paul the unmarried 
and Peter the married are one. In the Introduction to the Second Epistle of Peter will 
be found a brief consideration of the question recently sprung upon the attention of Chris- 
tian scholars by Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D. D., of England. It is claimed that a com- 
parison of the Second Epistle with the writings of Josephus yields a new and unanswer- 
able argument against the authority of the Epistle. It isa question of much importance, 
and will undoubtedly receive a yet more thorough examination. 

The conditions upon which this work was to be prepared included preparation, if 
deemed needful by the writer, of Critical Notes, ‘‘as a vindication of the view presented.” 


‘The writer has conformed to the condition, but, in doing so, has felt that such additional 


attempts are quite unworthy of being classed under a designation which appropriately 
means something so much higher. 

As this part of ‘‘An American Commentary,’’ a work so wisely under the general 
supervision of President Hovey, goes forth from the hand of the writer, it is his desire 
that it may not prove to be harmful, even if it fail to be helpful. 


N. W. WILLIAMS. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


I. PETER. 


PETER, whose original name was Simon (see on 2 Pet. 1: 1), though a native of 
Bethsaida, became a resident of Capernaum. His father bore the name of Jonas, or, 
according to some Greek manuscripts, John. See John 21: 15, 16, 17, where, in the 
thrice-repeated question, the Revisers have, in accordance with the Greek of Westcott 
and Hort, Simon, son of John. In Matt. 16: 17 are the names Simon Bar-jona (Bar- 
Jonah, ‘in the Revision). Some would translate the Greek, Simon son of Jonah. Others 
take Bar-Jonah as a patronymic, like Bar Abbas, and Bar Timaeus. According to Dr. 
Schaff, Bar-Jona is a contraction for Bar-Joanna (Chaldaic)—%. e., son of John. As to 
the name Feter, see on the first verse of the First Epistle. Our apostle had a brother 
who was called Andrew, and that he married is clear from Matt. 8: 14, where it is said 
that his wife’s mother was sick. His wife must have been then living; for in 1 Cor. 9:5 

“Paul makes distinct allusion to her as traveling with Peter. This was as late as A. D. 57, 
long after the sickness reported by Matthew. 

Peter, in company with his father and brother, followed the business of fishing. He 
was not rich, yet he seems not to have been poor. He was not versed in Greek learning, 
nor in the learning of Rabbinic schools; yet there is no reason to doubt that he had a 
respectable share of such knowledge as prevailed among the people. Illiteracy, as 
known in the United States, in this year of grace, 1888, was not known in Palestine in 
the times of Christ and the apostles. In Acts he is indeed spoken of—and John not 
less—as unlearned and ignorant, “illiterate and obscure.’’ This is what the rulers and 
elders and scribes ‘‘ perceived.’’ ‘These having been educated in Rabbinic schools, were 
so far superior to Peter; but unlearned must not be so explained as to imply that the 
apostle had enjoyed none of the common opportunities of education. His social position, 
unlike, for example, that of Nicodemus, or that of Joseph of Arimathzea, was not among 
the aristocracy of Palestine; he was a plebeian. Amid the perils and toils of his daily 
life, he inclined to the service of God; for no sooner had John the Baptist made his 
public appearance, than Peter became interested in his mission, and this prepared him to 
take a step forward. He became a disciple of him of whom John was but the forerunner. 
ONE OF THE TWELVE, he was ONE or THE THREE; for with James and John he shared 
the special confidence of Christ, and received special instruction. The ‘‘ close compan- 
ionship’’ of men so unlike as John and Peter in natural qualities is worthy of notice. 
See Mark 9: 2; Luke 22: 8; John 18:15; 20: 2-8; Acts 3:1; 4:13. Hach of the 
apostles had a distinctive temperament, and a distinctive cast of mind ; but not one of 
them stands out in the Gospels with such clearness of outline, and such fullness of detail 
as does Peter; and, till Paul appears in Acts, no one even in that book is so prominent. 
It is impossible to mistake him for any other. But his prominence is not that of rank, 


or of office, but that of spiritual activity. Though he introduced the first Gentile into 
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the Christian Church, and may have been the means of introducing others, yet, acting — 
with Paul upon the principle of a division of labor, he wrought, chiefly, for the spiritual 
good of Jews. 

Of the latter part of Peter’s life little is known. He disappears from the history in 
Acts after the Council in Jerusalem (15: 7-11) A. D. 50 or 51. Thus, if we reckon from 
Pentecost, A. D. 33, he is kept before us seventeen years. Paul appears A. D. 36, 
fourteen or fifteen years before the disappearance of Peter, and remains before us till 
A. D. 63 or 64, the historian abruptly closing with the report of his activity in preaching 
while a prisoner in Rome. While, then, it is approximately correct that the former half 
of Acts is chiefly a record of Peter's labors, and the latter half a record of Paul’s, it is an 
interesting fact that the two apostles, as is clear in the history itself, came into intimate 
Christian relations, and, contrary to what some have affirmed, lovingly wrought for the 
same spiritual end. Though Peter is seen no more in Acts after the Council, yet we 
catch glimpses of him in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, and in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; and though, as Farrar says, ‘‘ From his own epistles we learn almost 
nothing about his biography,’’ we do learn much of his innermost spirit. Tradition 
makes him to have gone very early to Rome, and to have founded the Roman Church ; 
but, if well sifted, the tradition is found to be chaff. That he went to Rome near the 
close of life, after the Roman Church was founded, and after the death of Paul, is 
strongly attested. He suffered martyrdom, and probably about A. D. 67. 

The natural and spiritual characteristics of Peter are not less worthy of study than 
Paul’s. His temperament, though not like Paul’s, the best, was such as to make him 
capable of great activity and endurance. It was not the best, for it was such as to 
expose him to sudden and needless, sometimes very sinful, flashes of feeling ; and these 
reported themselves in explosives of startling force. He was not given to logical 
thinking, and was therefore not accustomed to draw conclusions. A blow hastily origi- 
nated, and as hastily aimed, was his common way ; yet in most cases he meant well. His 
Divine Master was sincerely and warmly loved; but failure to see the higher nature of 
his Master’s mission caused him to speak sometimes in words which were more 
unseemly than the spirit which lay behind them. Of one terrible exception no one 
needs to be reminded. What may charitably be considered as only faults growing out 
of his temperament, culminated at last in— 


. “the deep disgrace 
Of weakness.” 


As Longfellow continues— 


“We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness.” 


The flashy nature of the apostle became a miracle of continuous energy and boldness, 
clothed, as shown in his First Epistle, in tenderness and persuasiveness scarcely inferior 
to John’s. After the ascension, one instance of inconsistency with his own principles, 
and only one, occurred ; and, what must be considered as a striking interposition on 
behalf of the new faith, that did not occur till God had brought into the church one who 
was quick to see, and bold to resist Peter’s vacillation. See Gal. 2: 11-14. In view of 
our apostle’s natural characteristics, it must be said that his spiritual life became such, 
ander the teachings of Christ, followed by the baptism of the Holy Spirit, as to afford 
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scarcely less proof of his supernatural endowment than is given of Paul’s by Paul’s 
conversion and life. 

This sketch of Peter's life would be incomplete without allusion to the apostle’s 
influence in the writing of the Gospel of Mark. ‘The belief’ that he had something to do 
in the preparation of that gospel is well founded ; but precisely what he did is uncertain, 
and probably can never be determined. See a discussion of the question in Dr. W. N. 
Clarke’s Commentary on Mark, belonging to the present series—Introduction, ‘‘ The 
relation of Peter to this Gospel,’’ pp. 10-12. What proportion of the remarkable 
vivacity of the gospel is due to Mark, and what proportion to Peter, it would be equally 
impossible to decide. Little, however, is hazarded in saying that the gospel, compared 
with the two epistles, and viewed in the light of Peter’s characteristics, bears in a 
marked degree the imprint of Peter's mind. 


Il. THE OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 
This is given in5:12. It was both hortatory and confirmatory. If persecution by 


. the civil power had not yet fallen upon the Churches of Asia Minor, yet there was reason 


to believe that the danger was not far off; and it is clear that the Christians of that 
region were suffering from the tongues of those among whom they lived. They needed 
patience to bear the revilings of the wicked, and faith to meet the coming storm of 
governmental power. ‘They also needed new assurance that the religion of Christ was 
divine. The exhortations are enforced by the fact that they had been called by the grace 
of God, by the fact of the sufferings of Christ, by the nearness of Christ’s coming, and 
by the glory which awaits them in heaven. 


Ill. THE PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 


The plan is not obvious, and therefore is not easily given. The thought advances, 
but not so consecutively as in some of Paul’s epistles. This is less surprising, as 
doctrinal teaching, which requires argument, and therefore more orderly and condensed 
thinking, was not a part of the apostle’s design. The introduction may be considered as 
embraced in the first twelve verses, and the conclusion in the last five. Between these 
parts oecur three series of exhortations: the first, pertaining to their own individual 
life (1: 13-2: 10); the second, to their relations to others—servants in their relations to 
masters, wives in their relations to husbands, husbands in their relations to wives, and all 
in their relations to people of the world (2: 11-4: 6); the third, to their own individual 
life again (4: 7-5: 9). In the last is a commingling of the consolatory. In concluding, 
the apostle expresses the divine purpose in the form of a promise (see upon 5: 10), gives 
utterance to a doxology, expresses the object of writing the Epistle, sends greetings, and 
pronounces the customary benediction. 


IV. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPISTLE. 


These are not in accordance with the characteristics of Paul or of John. Peter’s 
traits of character and peculiarities of mind are everywhere visible. It is not impossible 
that such an epistle could have been written by Peter, even if Peter’s experience during 
the Lord’s ministry had been different ; but it is certain that the Epistle is colored by 
his experience as it actually was. Illustrations of this will be cited in the Notes.’ Yet 


1 Hore Petrine, by Dean Howson, though, as the writer himself remarks, fragmentary, and its subject- 
matter capable of fuller treatment, is an interesting view of the point referred to. 
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it is a striking proof of his present greater breadth of religious views and stronger faith 
in the unseen and eternal. It is characterized by little less originality than the epistles 
of Paul. Some of the thoughts are found in no other part of the Scriptures, and some 
are as ‘‘hard to be understood” (2 Pet. 3: 16) as anything in the writings of that 
profoundest of all the inspired writers. While distinctly evaugelical, and so far in ubion 
with the teachings of Christ and Paul, it is permeated, like the Gospel of Matthew, with 
the spirit of the Old Testament, as seen in its very numerous quotations. In no respect 
does it teach views opposed to those taught by Paul. While there were some in that 
early age of Christianity who said ‘‘I am of Paul,’’ and some who said ‘‘I am of 
Peter,’ neither the one apostle nor the other allowed himself to be the head of a party. 
The doctrines which Paul taught directly and fully Peter taught indirectly and in part. 
The exhortations of the Epistle imply all the great doctrines of the Christian faith. The 
Epistle contains not a trace of assumption of rank over the other apostles. It is simply 
the Epistle of Peter an apostle, and he seems almost to foretell the bold assumption of 
the papal power; for, in addressing the elders, he calls himself a co-elder. See on 
5:1. Too much has been made of the admitted similarity existing between some parts 
of this Epistle and some parts of the Epistle to the Romans, and of that to the Ephe- 
sians. Similarities between our Hpistle and that of James have also been noticed. The 
early Christians, not excepting the apostles themselves, would as naturally fall into 
similar forms of language in expressing the more common thoughts as Christians of our 
own times. There is nothing improbable, however, in the supposition that Peter had 
become so familiar with some of Paul’s forms of expression as either purposely or uncon- 
sciously to use them. Such imitations. conscious or unconscious, may be seen by com- 
paring Mic. 4: 1-3 with Isa. 2: 2-4, and Ezek. 31 : 14-18 ; 32: 18-32 with Isa. 14: 9-19. 
See the article ‘‘ [saiah,’’ in Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” pp. 1151, 1164. Isaiah 
and Micah were contemporaneous, and may have heard each other. 


V. THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


That Peter was the author is undoubted. Many of the writers who followed the 
apostles, as Polycarp, a disciple of John; Papias, who wrote about A. D. 140-150; the 
Shepherd of Hermas, second century ; the Peshito Version, before a. D. 150; the Old 
Latin Version, before A. D. 170; Basilides, a heretic of the earlier part of the second 
century ; the churches in Vienne and Lyons in a letter written about A. D. 177; Ter- 
tullian, born in the latter half of the second century; Origen, A. D. 186-253; and 
Eusebius, A. D. 270-340—all awaken the belief, and some give positive proof by quota- 
tions, that they were acquainted with the Epistle, and knew it to be the work of Peter. 


VI. THE READERS, TIME, AND PLACE. 


The persons to whom the Epistle was sent are believed by some to have been Gentile 
Christians, but it contains strong evidence that they were chiefly Jewish Christians. 
That some were Gentiles is not improbable. The time, as judged by many, was A. D. 66. 
Eder have been a little earlier. The place in which it was written was Babylon in 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


CHAPTER I. 


ETER, an ppostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 


1 Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the elect 
who are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 


Ch. 1: 1212. InrRopucrion, 1, 2; In- 
SCRIPTION AND SALUTATION. 

By an Epistle General is meant one directed 
not to any given church, but to Christians at 
large, though not necessarily to all Christians 
even of the same period. Those here addressed 
must be presumed to be members of churches. 
The Greek word for general is katholike (catho- 
lic). Butin the best Greek Testament ( West- 
eott and Hort) isa much shorter titlh—PETROU 
A, that is, ‘‘ First of Peter.’? Revision: THE 
First EPIsTLE oF PETER. 

1. Peter. Instead of standing last, as in 
modern times, the name of the writer stands 
first. He uses the name given him by Christ. 
(Matt. 16:18.) Petros (Peter) is Greek, and 
means rock. In many places CepAas is used, 
which is a Syro-Chaldaic word, also meaning 
rock, and this may have been the name by 
which the other apostles and Christ were 
accustomed to address the writer of our Epis- 
tle. That Simon was to be ‘called Cephas 
(which is, by interpretation, Peter),’’ was 
declared by our Lord when Andrew brought 
him unto Jesus. (John1: 42.) ‘‘Thou art Peter” 
was declared by Christ, when at a later period 
Simon made the ever-memorable confession, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’’? The new name expresses both the 
natural energy and the spiritual firmness for 
which this apostle was distinguished. But it 
was applied to him also, because before the 
conversion of Paul he was to be the chief 
agentin laying the foundation of Christianity. 
“Upon this rock I will build my church”’ 
refers therefore to Peter, not to Christ, not to 
Peter's confession. The other apostles, how- 
ever, though less prominent in zeal and labor, 
are also the foundation upon which ‘‘the 
saints’’ are built. (Eph. 2: 20.) 

An apostle of Jesus Christ. In men- 
tioning his apostleship, he uses no such con- 
firmatory expressions as are used by Paul in 
nearly all his epistles—e. g., called (Rom. 1:1); 
through the will of God (1 Cor. 1:1; 2 Cor.1:1; Eph. 
1:1; Col.1;1); mot from men (Gal.1: 1); according 


to the commandment of God (1Tim.1:1), Rea- 
son: Paul’s apostleship was called in ques- 
tion; Peter’s was not. ‘To the strangers 
elect. In the Greek, ‘elect’ stands 
before the word translated ‘strangers,’ and 
the Revision has the elect who are sojourners. 
The persons addressed are described as chosen. 
Election is the loving purpose of God to save 
men. See Matt. 24: 31; Luke 18: 7; Rom. 
8:33. In these passages the adjective is used. 
The verb is used in the same sense. (Mark 13:20; 
Jobn 13:18; Eph.1:4.) The noun election is so used. 
(Rom. 11:5; 1 Thess. 1:4; 2 Pet. 1: 10.) Here, asin many 
other places, it is the election, not of commu. 
nities, but of individuals. Election should 
be considered, not so much as a dogma to be 
believed, as a fact to be felt and rejoiced in. 
The point of the harmonious meeting of God’s 
in-working and man’s out-working (Phil. 2: 12, 13) 
is as difficult for man to detect in the spiritual 
world as in the natural, and no more so. ‘‘It 
does not follow,”’ says Huther, ‘‘that because 
individuals are elected all will attain the end 
for which God elected them,’’ and we are 
referred to 2 Pet.1: 10. But that passage and 
the very important words in Heb. 6: 4-6, with 
others of similar import, teach only the possi- 
bility of final apostasy; and the warning, for 
such it is, is to be regarded as a means by 
which the salvation of the elect is secured. 
To the strangers scattered—more exactly, 
sojourners of the Dispersion. In the time of 
Christ and the apostles, Jews were widely 
dispersed in lands more or less remote from 
Palestine, and this scattered body of Jews 
was called ‘‘The Dispersion.’’ But there 
were several bodies of the Dispersion; as the 
Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Roman, the 
Syrian. See John 7: 35; James 1:1. Allu- 
sions to the Dispersion are found in Acts 2: 
9-11. Most of those who heard the gospel 
on the Day of Pentecost, Parthians and 
Medes, dwellers in Pontus and Asia, etc., 
belonged to the Dispersion. It is probable 
that many of those whom Peter now addresses 
by letter had heard his stirring words Aa Jeru- 
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2 Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ : Grace 
unto you, and peace, be multiplied. 


‘Sojourners,’ because dwelling in a 
country not their own. Jews felt that they 
_were not at home when not in Palestine. In 
2: 11 and in Heb. 11: 18, the word is used 
figuratively, for all Christians are only so- 
journers in this world; but here the word 
must be taken in the literal or national sense. 

Pontus, bordering on the Black Sea, was 
the northeastern province of Asia Minor. On 
the western side of Pontus was Galatia, and 
on the southern, Cappadocia. Asia was 
the maritime part of Asia Minor, bordering 
on the Algean Sea, and included, at least, 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, with Ephesus as 
the chief city. Bithynia was in the north- 
western corner of Asia Minor, and was 
bounded on the north by the Black Sea. As 
Pontus was nearest Babylon, and Asia the 
farthest, it was natural for the writer to men- 
tion Pontus first and Asia last, if he wrote 
from Babylon; but if he wrote from Rome, 
it would not have been natural. These are 
geographical terms, but ‘‘ each is the name of 
aprovince.”’ (Dean Howson, Smith's “ Dict. 
of Bible.’’) 

2. According to the foreknowledge— 
in consequence of it as a divine rule. Fore- 
knowledge is not the same as predestination 
or purpose. ‘‘Him being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God.’ (Acts 2: 28; compare Rom. 8: 29.) 
Though, strictly, foreknowledge and election, 
or foreordination, are each eternal, yet, in our 
conception, foreknowledge precedes foreor- 
dination, or the divine counsel. That is the 
conception which the apostle here expresses. 
That they were foreknown only as repenting 
and believing is neither affirmed or implied. 
What Peter teaches is that the election was 
based upon the foreknowledge. God fore- 
knew; and whom he foreknew he elected. 
God could not be ignorant of his own purpose. 
(Eph. 1: 4,5, 11; Rom.8: 29,30.) Ifthe men to whom 
the apostle wrote were saints, they either 
made themselves saints, or they were made 
saints by God ; and as the change was wrought 
by God, and as God dves nothing without a 
purpose, he made them saints because he pur- 
posed to make them such; and as his purposes 


salem. 


| 


2 Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace 
to you and peace be multiplied. 


can have no beginning, his purpose to make 
them saints was an eternal purpose. Love 
was the source of all. Without the love, 
and the foreknowledge, and the purpose, the 
salvation of any would have been impossible. 
Election has too often been preached as mere 
doctrine: it should be preached as an expres- 
sion ofinfinitelove. Through sanctification 
—not through sanctifying. It expresses a 
state, not an act; not, ‘through,’ but im. The 
Greek preposition seldom expresses instru- 
mentality. The meaning is, that they came 
into and continue in that state of sanctification 
or holiness of which the Holy Spirit is the 
ground or source. The Holy Spirit makes 
those holy whom the Father elects. No holi- 
ness without election; no election without 
holiness. Unto obedience. ‘Unto’ ex- 
presses result. The election led to this result: 
they became obedient. But is not faith the 
result of election, and obedience the fruit of 
faith? or, to say the least, is there not ‘‘ obe- 
dience of’’ (or to) faith? See Rom. 1: 5. 
Peter, as well as Paul, held faith in the highest 
estimation. (Ver.5,8,21;2;6.) It was to him the 
foundation of all Christian conduct; yet he 
could sometimes speak freely of obedience 
without first reminding the readers that faith 
is the root, and obedience only the fruit. 
Some think that ‘obedience’ is here used in 
so wide a sense as to include faith—faith being 
supposed to precede all other acts of obe- 
dience. The true explanation of the next 
clause makes this view probably correct. 
And sprinkling of the blood—sprinkling 
with the blood. Notice Peter’s familiarity 
with the Old Testament. His escape, not less 
complete than Paul’s, from Pharisaic bondage 
to the letter of the Mosaic Economy, is seen 
in the very use that here and elsewhere he 
makes of facts which occurred under that 
economy. Peter saw the spiritual import of 
the rites instituted by Moses. (The incon- 
sistency which he showed at Antioch, and for 
which Paul reproved him, was exceptional.) 
Many things were sprinkled with the blood 
of animals (Lev. 4:6; 16: 15,19), and the people 
themselves (Ex.24:8); and as the blood of 
Christ was shed for sinners (Heb. 9:11, 12; Col. 1: 14), 
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; 3 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath 
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Blessed be 1the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us 


Or, God and the Father. 


Peter addresses the elect as having obtained 
the precious boon of being sprinkled with the 
blood of Jesus. The apostle does not deem 


it necessary to express very clearly the dis- 


tinction between the atonement and its appli- 
cation through faith; but us he is expressing 
the results of their election, he must have had 
in his conception the latter rather than the 
former. The sprinkling is the application 
of the atonement made by the shedding of 
Christ’s blood on the cross. In his early 
Christian life, how unable was Peter to see that 
Christ must die! (Matt.16: 22; Mark9: 9,10; 14: 47.) 


' Thisinability led tosome of his most unseemly 


utterances. The accurate and elevated views 
of the Epistle respecting the Messiah’s death 
show the greatness of the change through 
which he passed. The evidence of the change 
is seen as early as the Day of Pentecost. 
(4cts2: 23,24.) The Father. The reference 
to the Father, to Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, though not proving the equality of the 
three, reminds us of it as taught elsewhere, 
and shows us the deep interest which Peter 
was persuaded each had in the salvation of 
men. Grace and peace. Both are gifts; 
but the latter is the fruit of the former. Grace 
is the love of God shown toward the unde- 
serving. A being morally endowed who has 
never sinned, needs no grace. Peace comes 
from the consciousness of being justified be- 
fore God. (Rom.5:1.) Be multiplied. God’s 
grace may more and more abound, as also 
the peace which flows from it. Whether the 
salutations and benedictions of the epistles 
are only expressions of a wish, or are a kind 
of prophetic declaration, is not in every case 
easily determined. In Rom. 1: 7, and in 
some other places, no verb is used; and it is 
chiefly that which awakens the doubt. Here 
a verb is used, and in that mood which ex- 
presses a wish. 

An epistle in the mere salutation of which 
the writer takes his flight, poised upon the 
eternal and electing love of God, and quickly 
sees men rising up new in the Holy Spirit 
and rejoicing in the atoning blood of Christ, 
cannot but be worthy of our profoundest and 
devoutest study. 


3. Here begins the introduction proper, 
which extends through ver. 12. It is pervaded 
by the most elevated views of God’s mercy, 
the Christian’s inheritance, the benefit of 
afflictions, and the absorbing interest mani- 
fested in the work of Christ alike by prophets 
and angels. Blessed be. The Greek hasno 
verb, and an omissiun of this kind ‘‘is very 
common,” Buttmann says, ‘‘in all parts of 
the New Testament.’’ What verb is to be 
supplied is in question. Some would supply 
a word which would make the formula ex- 
pressive of a desire that God may be praised, 
including actual, conscious praise by the 
writer. Others (Buttmann) would supply 
the indicative (is), in which case we should 
have, Blessed is the God and Father. In 
support of this view is the fact that the Greek 
of this very verb is found in Rom. 1: 25 
(‘‘who is blessed for evermore’’); and par- 
ticularly 1 Pet. 4: 11 (‘‘to whom is [Common 
Version be] praise and dominion’’). The 
indicative seems to be preferable, though it is 
a question not easily decided. ‘ Blessed’— 
worthy of all praise. Compare Eph. 1: 3-14, 
between which and this is a deep undertone 
of inspired harmony, with characteristic vari- 
ations. Our Lord—often applied to the 
Father as the Supreme Sovereign—is here 
and elsewhere applied to Christ as the Head 
of the New Dispensation. He is not here 
conceived as the Word (Logos, John 1:1), but 
as the Messiah, in which character he is ever, 
as here, represented as subordinate to the 
Father. (Col. 1:3; Rom. 15:6; 1 Cor. 15: 24,28.) Yet we 
may speak of Christ, even in his Messianic 
character, as the Word that became flesh. 
(John1:14.) Our Lord! is the exultant cry of 
the elect. According to his abundant 
mercy—in consequence of it. The elect are 
not begotten in consequence of anything 
which they themselves do. The preposition 
indicates that the ground of God’s begetting 
was his mercy. ‘Abundant’—God’s mercy, 
viewed asa quiescent attribute, is great; show- 
ing it is greater than creating ten thousand 
worlds. It is the greatest act which God can 
do. It isan attribute for the exercise of which 
there is no call, except toward the sinful, and 
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begotten us again untoa er hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, 

4 To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 


without this the sinful would remain sinful. 
Hath begotten us—better, begat us. It was 
a single and finished act in the past, which the 
Greek language was able to express by what 
is called the Aorist tense. We shall meet with 
many such instances, which in most cases the 
Revised Version recognizes, but which the 
Common Version very often overlooks. Mak- 
ing the sinful spiritually new is one act, 
quickly wrought, by which the depraved 
nature is so changed that the subject thence- 
forth loves the Creator and all that the Creator 
loves. Again puts this spiritual act in con- 
trast with the act by which the readers began 
their natural life. ‘Begat’—figurative and 
very expressive. (John3:3.) But they were no 
more begotten into fully developed Christians 
than they were begotten into fully developed 
intellectual and bodily life. Regeneration is 
only the beginning of spiritual life; but if, 
from the time when it is supposed to take 
place, there is no growth, nothing can be 
admitted as evidence that it occurred at all. 
Unto a lively hope. Says Paul to the 
Ephesians, ‘‘ Having no hope.’”’ This was the 
sad state of even the most cultivated Gentiles 
at the birth of Christ. From some of the 
sepulchral inscriptions came affecting evi- 
dence of the hopelessness of man, and from 
the lips of modern skepticism fall words 
which echo the inscriptions. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 

Blessed with a written revelation, the Jews 
were the only people who can be said to have 
had hope of a future happy existence; and 
their hope had firmness of foundation only so 
far as it rested on the promise of a coming 
Saviour. Lively—living, life-producing, and 
abiding. It refers, not merely to eternal life 
as an object of hope, but to the life which 
accompanies the hope; and this life is blissful 
even here. <A hope with no life would leave 
us where the Romans were, without a written 
revelation, and where the Jews were with a 
revelation while trusting in the traditions 
which they added to it. By the resurrec= 
tion. Connect this not with ‘living’ (living 


again unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
4 Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inberitance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
5 away, reserved in heaven for you, who by the power 


in consequence of Christ’s resurrection), nor 
with ‘begotten,’ but with ‘living hope.’ The 
living hope into which they were begotten 
had its ground in the resurrection of Christ. 
(1 Cor. 15:13, 20.) The true view of a blissful life 
for the saints includes the view of a resurrec- 
tion of the body. The disembodied state, in 
the comparatively brief period between death 
and the resurrection, was regarded by the 
apostles as exceptional and unnatural. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ settled the great 
question of a future re-embodying, blissful 
state. The hepe will not disappoint. (Rom.5:5.) 


Christians are now showing far too little > 


interest in the general resurrection, and too 
seldom does this crowning fact of Christianity 
find place in the pulpit. 

4. To an inheritance—some say patri- 
mony—that is, something the possession of 
which passed over legally from father to son ; 


and so the kingdom of God may be viewed - 


as a patrimony which fell to the readers as 
sons of God, as heirs. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the word is here used in the more 
general sense of possession, chiefly in its 
completed form in heaven. It is so used in 
both the Old Testament and the New. (Acts 
7: 5; Heb.11: 8.) The land of Canaan was called 
the possession of the Jews. These saints of 
Asia Minor were begotten to a possession— 
the kingdom of God. How rich were they! 
Three well-chosen adjectives describe tt. In= 
corruptible—God is said to be incorruptible 
(Rom. 1: 28); the raised body also (1 Cor. 15: 53, 54), 
while the buried body is called corruptible. 
The incorruptible possession to which men are 
begotten is one which is secure from perish- 
ing through any essential defect of its own. 
Undefiled—free from impurity; a holy pos- 
session. Fadeth not away—suggested, per- 
haps, by the fading nature of all earthly 
beauty. Of the possession, therefore, viewed 
as beautiful, we may exclaim, as Milton sings 
of the imaginary flower of the earthly para- 
dise: ‘‘Immortal amaranth!’’ Reserved— 
kept in store, not merely stored up. but kept, 
watched over, so that it may not be lost to us. 
By this possession is not meant heaven; for 
it is kept for us in heaven, the latter being 
viewed not as a state, but as the place in 
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5 Who are kept by the power of God through faith | 


anto salvation ready to be revealed in the last time. 
6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a sea- 


which. In respect to security, the possession 
is infinitely superior to those earthly treasures 
which rust can corrupt, and thieves steal; and 
to gold, which is ever losing weight, and, 
therefore, value. The value of the saints’ 
possession will forever increase. 

5. Are kept—are guarded. Though Peter 
does not here use the same word for ‘‘ kept” 
(reserved) as in ver. 4, yet the idea is nearly 
the same. The possession is kept for those 
begotten, and those begotten are guarded for 
the possession—double security. The saints 
not kept, the possession would go unpossessed ; 
the possession not kept, the saints would find 


‘themselves begotten to eternal poverty. See 


a military use of the word ‘‘ kept’’ in 2 Cor. 
11: 32. God watches over us and guards, 
and so keeps us. By the power of God. 
The Greek preposition for by is used here 
also (ev, in). We are kept in the power of 
God, in that the power of God is the element 
in which we are kept. God, as the God of 
power, is the cause of the keeping, and the 
cause becomes effectiye by our being in it. 
But we are not kept irrespective of a given 
mental constitution. God honors his creative 
wisdom by requiring the use of our free will. 
(Phil.2: 12.) Through faith—dby means of 
faith. Faith istwofold—the assent of the intel- 
lect and the trust of the heart; more briefly, 
assent and trust. One may have the former 
(James2:19.) without the latter; one cannot have 
the latter without the former. For many 
instructive illustrations of faith, see the Old 
Testament; and see Heb. 11 for the same 
facts grouped and condensed. Faith in God 
comprehends faith concerning all that he has 
revealed to us, whether in matter or in mind; 
all that he has promised, and all that he has 
required; and therefore it includes, as of sur- 
passing importance, faith in his Son, Jesus 
Christ, as the infallible Teacher, the Almighty 
Worker, the propitiating Redeemer. He who 
desires to be saved should not be unwilling 
to believe; and he who is unwilling to believe 
gives little evidence of sincerity in desiring to 
be saved. See on the word ‘‘ believe,’’ ver. 8. 
Unto salvation. Connect this neither with 
‘begotten,’ in ver. 8, nor with ‘faith,’ but 
with ‘kept.’ We are kept unto salvation. 


of God are guarded through faith unto a salvation 
6 ready to be revealed in the last time. Wherein ye 
greatly rejoice, though now for a little while, if need 


Salvation is the end, God’s great mercy (ver.s) 
the ground, and faith the means. Salvation 
is here used in a broad sense, including deliv. 
erance from sin and punishment, and the 
attainment of holiness and bliss. It may be 
synonymous with ‘inheritance’ in ver. 4; 
only there the apostle’s heart glows with the 
nature of the possession, as is clear from the 
adjectives he employs. From the first word 
to the word ‘salvation,’ this verse is a clear 
echo of Peter’s experience; and many such 
echoes shall we hear as we advance through 
the Epistle. See Luke 22: 31, 32. Peter 
himself was kept in the early part of his 
Christian life through faith, his faith being 
the fruit of his Master’s prayers. ‘‘ When 
once thou hast turned again, confirm thy 
brethren.’’ (Luke22: 32, Rev. Ver.) This Peter is 
now faithfully doing; and will continue to do 
throughout the Epistle. Ready—in the plan 
and purpose of God. To be revealed—to be 
brought out yet more distinctly to their appre- 
hension, and especially to become their actual] 
and conscious possession. ‘' A present salva- 
tion’ is a form of words quite current among 
some, and expresses a Scriptural fact; but 
salvation in its completed form does not be- 
come the believer’s till ‘the last time.’ The 
last time. Much difference of opinion has 
been awakened concerning this phrase. See 
‘the last day ’’ (John 6: 39, 40, 41,54; 11: 24; 12: 48) ; 
““the last days”’ (Acts 2; 17:2 Tim. 3: 1; James 5: 3) ; 
‘these last days’’ (Heb. 1: 2); ‘‘these last 
times’’ (1Pet.1:20); ‘‘the last time’’ (1 John 2:18); 
“the end?’ (1Cor.15: 24), ‘‘The last days” 
(in Peter's Pentecostal address) undoubtedly 
covers the entire Christian Era. The days of 
that period are called ‘‘ the last,’’ because tha 
period was ‘‘the world’s last great moral 
epoch.” (Dr. H. B. Hackett, ‘‘ Commentary 
on the Acts,”’ belonging to the present series.: 
The words before us cannot refer to the entire 
period of the Christian Economy, but to the 
end of it. How soon the last day was te 
come is not affirmed. Huther says: ‘The 
entire manner of expression indicates that 
he hoped it was near.’”’ (4: 7.) But concern- 
ing the question, see more on 4: 7. 

6. Greatly rejoice—not, will rejoice, for 
the verb is not used in a future sense. 


14 


I. PETER. 


son, if need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold 


tena ptations : 

7 That the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that P 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise an 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ: 


erisheth, though it be 
honour 


7 be, ye have been put to grief in manifold trials, that 
the proof of your faith, being more precious than gold 
that perisheth though it is proved by fire, might 
be found unto praise and glory and honour at the 


Wherein refers not to “the last time,’’ but to 
the fact of being kept. The writer may also 
have in his eye the fact mentioned in ver. 4. 
‘Greatly rejoice’ is the translation of one 
word in the Greek, and that expressive of joy 
verv intense. A milder word could have 
been used; but it was not like Peter to express 
himself weakly, and notwithstanding their 
trials the readers’ state of mind required the 
stronger word. Here is no exaggeration 
(Peter had long ago thrown off that habit), 
though some find it difficult to see how Chris- 
tians can justly be described as exultant when 
‘“put to grief in manifold trials.’’ (Revised 
Version.) But see the yet stronger represent- 
ation in ver. 8. The face of the statue of a 
distinguished American of the last century 
was at first thought by some imaginative 
minds to smile on the one side, and to wear a 
serious aspect on the other. It is certain that 
Paul and his companions were sorrowful, yet 
were always rejoicing. (2 Cor. 6:10. See3: 
14; 4: 13.) Sorrow under trials and joy under 
conscious divine support, and in the certainty 
of final salvation, are not only possible, but 
have, even in our own times, many signal 
illustrations. Now for a season—/or a little 
time. Great as it is, the joy is accompanied 
by, or oceasionally intermitted by, sorrow. 
‘Now’ cannot refer to the entire life, though 
even that compared with eternity would be 
“a little time’; but it refers to the brief period 
of trials through which they are passing. 
The apostle here also would confirm his 
brethren by speaking of the brevity of their 
sorrow. If need be. This modifies ‘ye are 
in heaviness.’ God may see it to be necessary 
that yesorrow. Temptations—trials, chiefly 
oppositions by the wicked, whether persecu- 
tions by the civil power or slander (2: 12), and 
the difficulties to which these led, as poverty, 
or disarrangement of business. Manifold— 
of various kinds. They are called ‘tempta- 
tions,’ not in the special sense of enticements 
to sin (James 1:13), but in the sense of proofs or 
tests. A word signifying temptation, instead 
of a word meaning test, was preferable, 
because the afflictions were really permitted 


for the purpose of putting their faith to a 
sufficient strain to prove its genuineness, and 
to make it stronger. See the instructive lan- 
guage, 4: 12. Complaining under trials is 
proof that the complainer needed them, and 
that a few more might not beamiss. Through 
—in is better, as in the Revised Version. 

7. The end or object of their trials. Trial 
here indicates not the means or the process, 
but the result, thus: that the tried or proved 
excellence of your faith. The excellence was 
to be proved such by the tests applied. See 
Rom. 5: 8-5. Strong tests, great faith. Temp- 
tation, therefore, in the sense of test, ought 
not to expose to criticism, as it often does, 
those to whom it is applied. It may prove 
them to be objects of special love (Job 42: 10, 12; 
Heb. 12:6.7), while their critics may deserve to 
be visited with special displeasure. (Job 42: 7.) 
Much more precious. Faith? or faith as 
proved to be excellent? The latter. The 
end of their trials is, that the proved excel- 
lence of their faith may be found more 
precious than gold—not ‘of gold,’ as in the 
Common Version. See Job 23: 10; Jer. 9: 7. 
That perisheth. Tested faith is contrasted 
with gold. The latter is perishable. Its 
nature is such that it will perish. The former 
is imperishable (Luke 22:32), and so we have 
another echo of Peter's experience—a ‘‘remi- 
niscence,’’ Dean Howson might have called 
it. See his ‘‘ Hore Petrinez,’? Chap. X., 
Reminiscencesin the First Epistle. Though 
it be tried with fire—though it is proved by 
Jire—another quality of that gold with which 
faith is compared. Gold as well as faith is 
declared to be tried—i. e., proved, tested. 
Faith is proved by afflictions; gold by fire. 
But tested faith is more precious than tested 
gold. Might be found—a significant expres= 
sion. It is not equivalent to might be. It 
indicates the result of searching; may be 
found after the searching investigations of the 
Judgment Day. See 2: 22: ‘‘ Neither was 
guile fownd in his mouth.’ Praise and 
honor and glory—though their own, will be 
the result of divine working. Contempt and 
slander were the coin with which the world 
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8 Whom having not seen ye love; in whom, though | 8 revelation of Jesus Christ: whom not having seen 


now ye see him aot, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy ye love; on whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
unspeakable and fui: of glory: egy ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable, 
9 and !full of glory: receiving the end of your faith, 


1 Gr. glorified. 


paid off the elect of Asia Minor; but in the | sense, to believe is much more than to give 
balance of the Last Judgment something will | credit to, which was the sense as used by 
be found on the other side. At the appears | common Greek writers. When Christ came, 
ing—revelation or manifestation. See ver. |the Greek word took on anew meaning. To 
13; 4:18; 2 Thess. 1: 7; 1 Cor. 1: 7, where] believe on (in) Christ is to rely on him as 
the word is used, as here, relative to the] being, being to us, all that he professes to be. 
second coming of Christ; but when that will | It is to resign one’s self unto Christ. Ye re= 
occur is not here said. See on 4: 7. joice—ye exult. The same intense word that 

8. The apostle’s reference to Christ’s second | is used in ver. 6 is here made by the transla- 
coming easily suggests a connecting link be- | turs, in consequence of the words which follow, 
tween that and the leading thought of the| unnecessarily weaker. Some, thinking that 
verse—their rejoicing. The link is this: that | these afflicted Christians could not so rejoice, 
these Christians of Asia Minor, living far| insist that the verb, though in the present tense, 
from the scene of Christ’s labors, had had no, must be taken as a future; but as in ver. 6 20 
personal acquaintance with Christ. Whom | here the apostle describes present joy. See on 
having not seen—better, as in the Revision, | ver. 6. Unspeakable—joy which cannot be 
not having seen. Sight is supposed by many | expressed, or, perhaps, cannot be exhausted, in 
to be necessary to the awakening of love. | words. Full of glory—literally, glorified. In 
Peter had seen Christ; but he does not teach |its completed degree, it is to be referred to 
that love is conditioned upon sight. What] heaven, but foregleams of it are often to beseen 
the character of Christ was they had learned | here. The joy of the world is anything but 
by the preaching of Paul and others. They | glorious. How often is the joy of the world 
loved him, therefore. Personal acquaintance | assumed for the purpose of hiding sorrow! The 
with Christ as a condition of loving him is as | joy of irrational animals is never assumed. 
needless for men now as it was then. The 


verse should be carefully compared with John 
20: 29. In whom may be connected with} No English reader should be surprised to 


believing. or with rejoice; the former is to} learn that, like the manuscripts of all other 
be preferred. Now belongs only to see not. | books which have descended from antiquity, 
As implied in the first clause, they do not see|those of the Bible, made by hand before 
him; but in this clause the fact is emphasized | printing was invented, contain variations of 
that they do not see him now. Thus it is} reading, so called. That is to say, one manu- 
implied that they will see him at his revela-| script varies from another in the spelling, or 
tion. By the conjunctions though and yet] the omission, or the place, of a word. Most 
too much contrast is made between not seeing | of these variations are very slight, as a long 
and believing. Some contrast is intended, | vowel in one manuscript, and a short one in 
but not as great as in John 20: 20, where a/another; one kind of accent in one, and 
blessing is pronounced upon those who become | another kind of accent in another; an adject- 
believers without first seeing. The literal | ive preceding its noun in one, and following 
translation is, in whom, now not seeing, but|itinanother. A word, and even many words, 
believing. The readers having never had an| may be found in one manuscript which are 
opportunity to see Christ according to the| wanting in all the others. The Greek and 
flesh, Peter reminds them that their state is | Roman classics contain far greater variations 
one not of seeing, but of believing. Such has|than the Bible. Shakespeare’s plays give 
been the state of nearly all who have become evidence, in the notes of editors and commen- 
believers—that is, nearly all who have be-|tators, of much more serious variations of 
lieved, have believed by means of testimony. reading than the New Testament, though the 
In whom believing. Inthe New Testament ' former were written less than three hundred 
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I, PETER. | 


9 Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 


of your souls. 


10 Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 


10 even the salvation of your souls. Concerning which 
salvation the prophets sought and searched dili- 


years ago. The folio edition of Othello (1623), 
for example, ‘‘contains one hundred and 
sixty-three lines which are not found in the 
quarto’’ (1622), and ‘‘ there is a quarto edition 
of 1680 which differs in some readings from 
both of the previous editions.’ Speaking of 
Lear, an editor says: ‘‘ Large passages which 
are found in the quartos are omitted in the 
folio; and some lines are found in the folios 
which are not in the quartos; and these are, 
for the most part, essential to the progress of 
the action, or to the development of char- 
acter.’ There are no less than four different 
readings of the eighth line of Macbeth. It 
must be attributed to the ever-watchful provi- 
dence of God that the principal manuscripts 
of the New Testament, so many hundred 
years older than the writings of Shakespeare, 
vary so little that not a doctrine taught by 
Christ or his apostles has been put in jeop- 
ardy. Learned and pious men have done a 
work for which all men should be grateful, 
in examining and comparing them, that the 
correct reading may be ascertained. It may 
be added that many of the most valuable 
manuscripts, including the four oldest, were 
‘‘entirely unknown” to King James’ trans- 
lators.1 Now that they are known, the import- 
ance of thoroughly examining and comparing 
them, that a more correct Greek text, and 
from that a more correct English Bible, may 
be obtained, is obvious. (See Crit. Notes.) 


9. Receiving—receiving asa prize. Those 
who make the rejoicing future make the re- 
ceiving future. But the end, the consequence 
or result, of their faith is received in this life. 
The participle in the Greek is the present. 
Yet doubtless Peter intends to remind them 
that they receive the completed end, the end 
ended, and that can be realized only at the 
second coming of Christ. (Ver.5.) Faith... 
salvation. So divine a beginning ‘‘ must 
needs’’ have so divine an end—‘ Salvation.’ 
See on ver. 5. The frequency with which 
Peter refers to the result of all trials and all 
joys shows the strength of his conviction and 
the intensity of his feelings concerning that 
particular point. Let us in this respect be 


ithree chief thoughts: 


like him. Your souls —literally, sow/s. 
There is no Greek for ‘your.’ Not. to the 
exclusion of the deliverance of the body from 
imperfection (Rom.8:23), but only the soul is 
specified because it is the chief part of thay 
which is benefited by the work of Christ. 
10-12. Theswift but untired wing of the 
apostle, bearing the spirit forward to the 
glorious end, is not thereby unfitted to fall 
back to the earth, and to touch once more the 
soil of Israel. For the very purpose of throw- 
ing a brighter halo around the future, the 
writer takes us back to the past, as if even 
from the ministration of death some rays of 
glory might be gathered which will brighten 
the ministration of the Spirit. (2 Cor. 3:1, 8.) 
This closing part of the Introduction contains 
That prophets showed 
the deepest interest in the salvation men- 
tioned (ver.10); that their interest centred 
around the question of the time when the 
Messiah’s sufferings and glories were to occur 
(ver.11); that they were informed by revela- 
tion that the great things upon which they 
were engaged were not for themselves, but 
for men of future times (ver. 12), These points 
are presented, especially in the original, with 
an energy of style characteristic of our apostle. 
10. Of which—in respect to which. The 
prophets—rather, prophets. He refers to 
prophets asaclass. In striking accord is chis 
representation by Peter with what he had 
heard, ‘‘ privately,’’ with other disciples, from 
his Divine Teacher. See the very interesting 
passage in Luke 10: 238, 24, of which the 
words before us are an echo—a ‘‘reminis- 
cence.’’ It need not be said that the apostle 
refers only to good prophets, for it is clear 
that Peter proceeds upon the assumption that 
prophets were good men. A bad man, as 
Balaam (2 Pet.2:15), might give utterance occa- 
sionally to a prophecy concerning some one 
thing (Jobn 11: 51, 62); but those who were 
prophets by profession were called to their 
work by divine prompting and were good 
men. A prophet, in the Old Testament sense, 
was one who received communications from 
God and declared them to others. This might 
or might not be in the form of prediction. 


1 Revisers- for the Common Version was in no proper sense 3 translation. 
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searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you: 

11 Searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow. 

12 Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto them- 
selves, but unto us they did minister the things, which 
are now reported unto you by them that have preached 
the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down 


gently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you: searching what dime or what man- 
ner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did point unto, when it testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings lof Christ, and the glories that should follow 
them. To whom it was revealed, that not unto them- 
selves, but unto you, did they minister these things, 
which now have been announced unto you through 
those who preached the gospel unto you 2by the 
Holy Spirit sent forth from heaven; which things 
angels desire to look into. 


1 Gr. unto. 


One of the functions of the prophets was 
teaching; but predicting future events was 
one of the chief characteristics of ancient 
prophecy. The coming, the sufferings, and 
death of the Messiah, with the spreading 
glories of his kingdom, even to victory over 
all foes, were the most important of all the 
prophecies. See especially the remarkable 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Have inquired 
and searched diligently—literally, sought 
diligently and searched diligently. In the 
Greek both verbs express very earnest inves- 
tigation of the question before them. Succes- 
sive generations of prophets concentrating 
their powers upon any point involved in the 
work of saving men, is a picture inremarkable 
contrast with that of men searching for perish- 
able gold. The second clause of the verse may 
be read thus: Who prophesied of the grace for 
you—i. e., appointed for you. It hints at the 
divine intention. Grace. See on ver. 2. 

11. What, or what manner of time— 
unto what—i. e., unto what time (definite 
future time); or, unto what kind of time— 
time marked by what kind of condition or 
circumstances. They earnestly sought to 
know both the exact time and the nature of 
the time. These two points involved desire 
to know more of him who was to suffer. They 
wanted to know more than they wrote, and to 
understand better what they did write. The 
Spirit of Christ. The Being who was known 
among the Jews as Jesus the Son of Maury is 
here clearly assumed to have had existence in 
the several periods of prophetic inquiry. His 
Spirit, either his own spirit or the Holy Spirit, 
was in the prophets. In either case the effect 
was thesame. It was by the Spirit that the 
things were revealed to prophets, and declared 
to them beforehand. The two facts, that the 
coming Deliverer was to suffer, and that his 
sufferings were to be followed by glory— 
rather, glories—were not the result of the | 
investigation which vrophets made, but of 


teaching by the Spirit of Christ, and that 
Spirit is not to be conceived in this case as 
external to them, and so as merely suggesting 
the facts to their minds, but as in them. 
Their entire spiritual being was pervaded by 
that Spirit, and therefore they knew of the 
sufferings and the glories. See Rev. 22: 6. 
“And the Lord God of the holy prophets 
sent his angel,’ ete.; or, according to the 
correct Greek, ‘‘The Lord God of the spirits 
of the prophets” ; and see in the Commentary 
of this series Dr. J. A. Smith’s interpretation. 
Sufferings of Christ—sufferings for Christ, 
appointed for Christ. ‘Glories.’ The glory 
“‘of the resurrection, of the ascension, the 
present session at the right hand of God, of 
the second advent, and the new creation, and 
Israel restored, and the church perfected, and 
the everlasting kingdom.” (Dr. John Lillie, 
‘Lectures on Peter.’’) What prophets longed 
to know was the more particular fact concern- 
ing the time when. Weare longing to know 
when Christ’s second advent will come; 
prophets longed to know when the final glory 
will come; but, like them, we have not the 
means of deciding. 

12. While they prophesied, it was at the 
same time revealed unto the» that not 
unto themselves, not for their own good, 
but unto us (you is the approved reading), 
for the good of Christians in Peter’s time, 
and all times following, they did minister 
by announcing or declaring. Peter speaks 
from his own standpoint. JZe can see that 
prophets ministered to the elect of his own 
time: prophets themselves knew by reve- 
lation the general fact that they ministered to 
persons who were to live in some future 
unknown time. The things—these things, 
as in the Revised Version; the same things 
which preachers of the gospel have declared, 
the sufferings and glories of Christ, and what- 
ever particulars are embraced under these 
general divisions. With the Holy Ghost— 
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Rae or ls 


from heaven; which things the angels desire to look | 13 


into. i 

13 Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be 
sober, aud hope to the end for the grace that is to be 
brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; 


Wherefore girding up the loins of your mind, be 
sober and set your hope perfectly on the grace 
that lis to be-brought unto you at the revelation 


1 Gr. is being brought. 


in the Holy Spirit, thar is, by the aid of whose 
in-dwelling power the gospel was preached to 
you. Sent down—sent forth. ‘‘ Nowhere 
else,’’? says Lillie, ‘‘out of more than one 
hundred and thirty instances, does the 
English version add down to the meaning 
of dmocréAdw,”? the Greek verb here used. 
Preaching without the Holy Spirit is-‘t forced 
work.’ Which things. Again the apostle 
rises from earth to heaven. The angels 
(omit the article), ‘angels,’ as well as 
prophets, though having no personal need 
of redemption (Heb.2: 16) desire—earnestly 
desire. ‘Yo look into. If the originai 
meaning of the word were allowed to govern 
the meaning here, the angels are represented 
as stooping down and looking intently at some- 
thing. Tosay the least, they are represented as 
earnestly desiring to know the things referred 
toin ver. 11. It does not imply that angels 
are very ignorant of what has been done to 
save men (Luke 2: 11,14; 22: 43); but it expresces 
their strong desire to know all that is possible 
relative to this most wonderful work of divine 
love. See the very interesting words of Christ 
Luke 10: 24. Notice the present tense, ‘desire. 
They desire now, and they have desired ever 
since Peter wrote. They are still longing to 
know more, and are ever learning something 
new concerning the salvation of men. Why 
should men themselves be indifferent? In 
these two verses (11,12) is striking proof of the 
inspiration of the prophets. See 2 Pet. 1: 21. 


Ch. 1: 13-2: 
EXHORTATIONS. 

The introduction is ended, and now begins 
the first series of exhortations. The former 
is the doctrinal basis of the latter. In Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, the doctrinal basis 
constitutes the larger part, while here it is 
the smaller part. Peter and Paul are so far 
alike that their exhortations spring from doc- 
trine; but they differ in the degree of promi- 
nence given to the two parts. Whiie the 
Holy Spirit was indeed their guide, it is also 
true that Paul, by his mental constitution, 
was more given to doctrinal reasoning than 


10. First SERIES OF 


Peter. The example of each apostle is a 
reproof to ministers, so far as they allow their 
preaching to be wanting in a groundwork of ~ 
doctrine, and to Christians generally, so far 
as that kind of preaching fails to awaken their 
interest. ; , 
13. THe First ExuortaTion. Where= 
fore—in consequence of all that has been 
said, Gird up, etc.—having girded up. Asall 
who in ancient times were accustomed to wear 
long, flowing garments would of course tuck 
them up under their girdles when about to 
put forth extra effort, as running, so ought 
the readers—all others as well—to gird up 
the loins of their mind—that is, to be ever 
in a state of preparation for the future. Be 
sober—be in that state of cireumspection and 
self-control which will keep you from falling 
under enticements to sin, to whatever part 
of your nature they may be addressed. 
The word was much used relative to wine 
drinking, but here it has a wider meaning. 
See 4: 7; 1 Thess. 5: 6. And hope. The 
Common Version conveys the impression that 
‘gird up,’ ‘be sober,’ ‘hope,’ are co-ordinate, 
or equally emphatic. But the first two, in 
the Greek, are participles: having girded, 
and being sober, hope. In ‘hope,’ therefore, 
lies the main thought. Peter has been called 
the apostle of hope, and Faul the apostle of 
faith; but neither Peter's view of faith was 
deficient (1: 5,2; 2:7), nor Paul’s view of 
hope (Rom. 8: 24; 5:4,5), To the end—an erro- 
neous rendering. It should be, perfectly— 
i. €., strongly and constantly, without inter- 
mittent doubting. For the grace—upon the 
grace; set your hope upon the grace, rest 
upon it—not upon the grace already given, 
but upon that ample and richer grace yet to 
be bestowed. Westcott and Hort, in their 
Greek Testament, connect ‘perfectly’ with 
“be sober,’ but the Revised Version connects 
it with ‘hope.’ The latter seems to be prefer- 
able; for ‘hope’ admits of degree more easily 
than ‘sobriety.’ To be brought. This does 
not refer merely to the future. The original 
participle isin the present tense; it is, even now 
being brought. Yet, as is often the case with 
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14 As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves | 14 of Jesus Christ; as children of obedience, not 
according to the former lusts in your ignorance: fashioning yourselves according to your former 
15 But as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye { 15 lusts in the time of your ignorance: but 1like as 
holy in all manner of conversation ; he who called you is holy, be ye yourselves also holy 
16 Because it is written, Be ye holy; fort am holy. | 16 in all manner of living; because it is written, Ye 
17 And if ye call on the Pather, who without respect | 17 shall be holy; for I am holy, And if ye call on 
him as Father, who without respect of persons 


1 Or, like the Holy One who called you. 


the Greek present participle, the idea of the | the verb is derived, expresses ‘‘the changing 
future is included. Revelation of Jesus | and transitory fashion of this world.” (Dr. 
Christ—the second coming of Christ. That | Schaff.) 

the words imply belief that the second coming; 15. A different translation of this is as fol- 
was near is held by a large number of expos- | lows: But [fashioning yourselves] according 


itors. See on 4: 7. ; to the Holy One who called you, be ye also holy, 
14-16. Tor Szconp ExuorTATIon; an|ete. Holy—morally clean, separate from all 
exhortation to holiness. moralimpurity. It is a source of inexpressible 


14. As beginsanewsentence. The ancient | joy that there is one Being in the universe who 
Hebrews sometimes expressed character, not|is not only infinitely holy, but is infinitely 
by an adjective, as we are accustomed to do| above the possibility of ever becoming unholy. 
(a cursed man, an enlightened man, etc.), |The Holy One called them with ‘‘an effectual 
but by a noun, connecting with it another | calling’’—a powerful motive for being holy 
noun meaning son or child, thus: ‘children | themselves. Conforming themselves to the 
of transgression’? (Isa.57: 4); ‘‘children of! Holy One is not only an outward act; it is 
iniquity” (Hos.10: 9). This form is found in| also, and chiefly, an inward state. Holiness 
the-Greek of the New Testament, and is/as a state of heart manifests itself in the 
, called a Hebraism—e. g., ‘‘ children of light” | external life. Manner of conversation— 
(Bph.5:8); ‘‘children of wrath’ (Bpb.2: 3); | manner of living. All. No sinful form of 
“children of curse’’—cursed children (2 et. | life should be indulged. 

2:14); ‘‘children of disobedience” (Eph.2:2).| 16, Because—conclusive, and no reason- 
So instead of obedient children (ver. 14) | ing can be more conclusive than that which 
we have children of obedience. It is a more/is based upon the divine formula. It is 
significant form of expression; for, as was| written. See our Lord’s use of it in Matt. 
natural in the Oriental imagination, those|4: 4, 7, 10. Written in Lev. 11: 44; 19: 2, 
who are obedient are conceived as having| and many other places in the Old Testament. 
obedience for their mother. (Winer # 34.)| Be ye holy—ye shall be holy, according to 
This poetic peculiarity is found in the Greek | another and approved reading. Neither the 
Classics, as well as in the New Testament. | most exact conformity to moral law, nor the 
‘As’ means, as becomes. The former lusts | most scrupulous attention to the rites of Chris- 
—not merely lascivious desires, but sinful | tianity, will answer in the place of holiness. 
desires of whatever kind. Not fashioning| 17221. THe Tuirp ExHoRTATION, not 
yourselves. Their former desires were the | the second expanded. 

models according to which they fashioned} 17. In fear—reverential sense of account- 
(formed) themselves. In your ignorance—| ability, allied to holiness (vs.15.16), not pre- 
in the time of it, and in consequence of it. It] cisely the same (2Oor.7: 1). See also 1 John 4: 
was ‘‘ignorance of divine things’’ (Acts17: 99;|18; Phil. 2: 12. If—not expressive of doubt, 
Eph. 4: 18; 1 Tim.1; 18; Rom.10: 3), and was held to| but a significant way of affirming. Call on 
be criminal. So far as the readers were|the Father. The Revised Version has, If 
Gentiles, they showed their ignorance through | ye call on him as Father. If ye call on him 
worship of idols; so far as they were Jews, |in prayer, say some; but the meaning seems 
they showed it by overlooking the exalted |to be this: If ye call him Father—that is, If 
nature cf him whom they professed to worship. | ye surname God Father. (See Crit. Notes.) 
According to the model of their former de-| God is the more comprehensive name of the 
sires, they were not to fashion themselves.|Supreme Being; ‘Father’ is the less com- 
The Greek noun (cxiua—scheme) from which! prehensive; for, strictly, it can be used only 
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of persons judgeth according to every man’s work, pass 
the time of your sojourning here in fear: 

18 Korasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation received by tradition from your 
fathers; 

19 But with the 


recious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemis 


and without spot: 


by those who become God’s children by the 
begetting power of God’s Spirit (1:3). By a 
very simple figure, therefore, ‘ Father’ may 
be considered as God’s surname, a name added 
tothe more comprehensivename. Matt. 10: 25 
well illustrates the language used by our apos- 
tle: ‘‘If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more them of his 
household?’’ In the true reading, the Greek 
verb is the same, and it is evident that Jesus 
is saying nothing about invoking either him- 
self, or his disciples, or Beelzebub. If they 
surnamed (when his enemies did so we are not 
told, and it is of no importance) Jesus Beel- 
zebub, how much more will they surname 
those who belong to him Beelzebub! If the 
Christians of Asia Minor call God Father, 
they ought to reverence him. That God is 
their Father is a reason why they should 
reverence him. Though a Father in_ his 
nature, he can be an impartial Judge. See 
Acts 17: 31. Yet even in this life God is ever 
judging. Work—the inward, as well as the 
outward, life. Pass the time of your so- 
journing in fear. The readers are exhorted 
to a life of fear, not merely to a few distinct 
acts of fear. 

18, 19. The exhortation is enforced by 
reference to the redemption effected by Christ. 
Forasmuch as ye know—knowing, assigns 
a reason, and the reason should act as a 
motive. That ye were not redeemed, etc. 
—therefore lead a life of fear—divine logic. 
Silver and gold—the second time Peter has 
alluded to gold. In ver. 7, it is ‘‘gold that 
perisheth’’; here it iscorruptible. ‘‘Silver 
and gold have I none,”’ he said to the lame 
man. (Acts3:6.) See also Acts 8: 20: ‘‘ May 
thy silver perish with thee.” Farrar (‘‘ Early 
Days of Christianity’) speaks too strongly, 
however, in asking his readers to ‘‘ notice the 
Petrine contempt for dross.’ Translation 
according to the order of the Greek: Knowing 
that not with perishable things, silver or gold, 
ye were redeemed from your empty (fruitless) 
manner of life derived from ancestors, but 
with precious blood, as of a lamb faultless and 


judgeth according to each man’s work, pass the 
18 time of your sojourning in fear: knowing that ye 
were redeemed, not with corruptible things, with 
silver or gold, from your vain manuer of life 
19 handed down from your fathers; but with pre- 
cious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and 
20 without spot, even the blood of Christ: who was 


without blemish, Christ. ‘Redeemed’—not 
merely delivered, but delivered by the pay- 
ment of something, a ransom. ‘ Derived 
from ancestors.’ The basis was hereditary 
transmission of depravity, but probably the 
only reference here is to instruction and 
example. Such a manner of life was self- 
perpetuating. But they chose it and loved it. 
‘The precious blood’-—-not merely his death, 
but his biood. This is the ransom by which — 
they were redeemed, (Heb.9:22.) Christ's life 
is a ransom (Matt.20:28); Christ himself is a 
ransom (Tit.2:14). This the readers know. 
Their conviction of the fact is perfect, and 
such should be the conviction of the elect in 
all times. Christ is not the Saviour of men, 
unless men receive him as aransom. As of 
alamb. ‘As’ is not a comparison of Christ — 
with a lamb. The translation given above 
shows that Christ is in apposition with lamb. 
Lamb designates Christ, not an animal. But 
why is Christ here called a lamb? Only or 
chiefly because he bore his sufferings with 
patience? Only because of his freedom from 
sin? (‘‘ Without blemish and without spot?’’) 
He is likened to a lamb by Isaiah (53:7), and 
apparently for no other reason than that he 
was patient under suffering. But notice the 
connection in Isaiah: ‘‘The Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of usall.’’? (ver-6.) See 
also Ex. 12, relative to the paschal lamb, and 
John 1: 29. Peter was so familiar with the 
idea of sacrifice, as illustrated in the death of 
the paschal lamb, that he must have used this 
word lamb to express not only innocence but 
substitution. See 2:24. Without blemish 
and without spot—dlameless and spotless, 
suggested by Ex. 12:5. See our Epistle 2: 
22; Heb. 7: 26. Few persons have the hardi- 
hood to deny that Jesus was sinless. In what 
harmony are Peter and Paul relative to the 
way of salvation! They are alike in agreeing 
that men can be saved only by the blood of 
Christ offered as a ransom. Compare Rom. 
8: 24, 25. 

20. Still keeping his eye upon the duty of 
living in holy fear (ver.17), the apostle reverts, 
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20 Who verily was foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world, but was manifest in these last 
times for you, 

21 Who by him do believe in God, that raised him 
up from the dead, and gave him glory; that your 
faith and hope might be in God. 

22 Seeing ye have purified. your souls in obeying the 
truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart 
fervently: 


foreknown indeed before the foundation of the 
world, but was manifested at the end of the 


21 times for your sake, who through him are be- 


lievers in God, who raised him from the dead, 
and gave him glory; so that your faith and hope 
22 might be in God. Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in your obedience to the truth unto unteigned 
love of the brethren, love one another !from the 


1 Many ancient authorities 


as in ver. 2, to the eternity past. Redemption 
was not the result of a change in the mind of 
God. Foreordained. The Greek means 
Soreknown, as in ver. 2. Not merely as pre- 
existent was Christ foreknown, but as the 
Redeemer to come, and that before the founs 


dation, or creation, of the world. (#ph.1:4.) 
Verily, indeed . . . but. Notice the con- 
trast. Manifest—was manifested. In these 


last times—more correctly, after the ap- 
proved reading, in the last of the times; from 
the first advens to the second. (Heb.1:2.) See 
on ver. 5, where ‘‘the last time’’ has a nar- 
rower sense. For you—on your account, for 
your sake. 

21. Like Paul, Peter makes his thoughts 
roll on in successive clauses, like waves, some- 
times seeming to repeat himself, but seldom 
dving so. Some say that he here gives the 
aim for which Christ was manifested—namely, 
to awaken within them faith in God; but per- 
haps he rather intended to describe those for 
whom he was manifested. Who by him do 
believe in God. Not that they believed 
before hecame; but for those who believe not, 
believe not that God raised Christ from the 
dead and gave him glory, and persist in 
believing not, Christ cannot be said to have 
been manifested. In the general sense he 
appeared in the world for the good of all 
men; but with efficacious, eternal results only 
for those who believe. ‘In God.’ They are 
represented as believing in God, not as Crea- 
tor, but as the Raiser of Christ from the dead, 
and as the Crowner of Christ with glory, which 
is substantially the same as to say that they 
believe in Christ. The latter is often repre- 
sented as the direct object of faith (ver. 8; | 
John 8: 16; 6: 40; yet see John 5: 24; 14: | 
1.) Glory—by bringing him to his right 
hand, and there making him the object of 
worship by angels and saints. (John 17: 5, 22; 
Eph. 1: 20-22.) That your faith and hope, | 
ete. The clause expresses result, not design, 


read from a clean heart. 


thus: so that your faith and hope are in (on) 
God. Another translation is, So that your 
fuith is (has become) also hope in God, which 
is probably incorrect. Peters favorite idea 
hope, is expressed the third time. ¥ 

22. THE FourtH EXHOoRTATION. 

22. The first (ver. 13), hope; the second (ver. 15), 
be holy; the third (ver.17), fear; the fourth 
(ver.22), love one another. Seeing ye have— 
having. It is not a reason for loving one 
another, or a way of accounting for the obli- 
gation to doso. It expresses, not merely one 
past act of purifying, but a continuous act 
ever running parallel with that of loving one 
another. Your souls. The purifying is not 
external, a sense which the word sometimes 
has (Jobn 11: 55; Acts 21:24), but internal. In 
obeying the truth—in obedience to the truth, 
the truth being viewed as the element in 
which they are continually to purify their 
souls, not as the instrument by which. 
‘Truth’ is the revelation made in the gospel. 
Faith, then, is not here overlooked by the 
apostle. ‘In obeying’—in your obedience. 
See on the same word in ver. 2. Faith receives 
the truth and appropriates it; hence, obedi- 
ence. Through the Spirit. Asthese words 
are not well supported by manuscript au- 
thority, they are rejected from the text. Unto 
unfeigned love. The preposition indicates 
the tendency. Inward purifying ever tends 
to create love toward the children of God. 
‘Unfeigned’—not manifested for a selfish end. 
(1 John 3:18.) The hand and the tongue do not 
love, but neither do they fail to execute the 
heart's love. See that ye—not in the Greek, 
and unnecessarily inserted in the Common 
Version. Love one another. Peter is like 
John in spirit. ‘Let us love one another,” 
says the latterin his First Epistle. This sweet 
word of exhortation may perhaps imply 
greater proportionate growth in Peter than in 
John. With a pure heart—with a heart 
morally clean. But the Greek word for pure. 
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23 Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever. 


23 heart fervently: having been begotten again, not of 
corruptible seed, but ot incorruptible, through the 
24 word of 1 God, which liveth and abideth. For, 


1 Or, God who liveth. 


caGapas, is wanting in so many manuscripts 
that it is rejected by many of the best critics. 
‘From the heart’ is more correct. Fervently. 
The word means stretching toward, directed 
intensely toward the object—an important 
exhortation, lest they become cold and selfish. 

23. Mutual love enforced. Being born 
again—or, better, having been begotten again. 
See ver. 3, where occurs the same Greek 
word, and where the Common Version is 
more correct than here. Not of corruptible 
seed—not according to natural law. (Jobna1: 
13; 3:46.) But of incorruptible—according 
to a'supernatural law, begotten not by man, 
but by the Spirit of God, or by God himself. 
(John 1:13; 3:46.) By the word of God. Some 
wrongly regard ‘the word of God’ as the 
incorruptible seed. But they were begotten 
of God, ‘of’ indicating the source of their new 
life; but were begotten by (by means of) the 
word of God (James1:18), the truths of the 
Bible, the gospel. (1 Cor. 4:15.) Which liveth 
and abideth forever. For the last word 
there is no corresponding Greek in the four 
oldest manuscripts. More literally, by God’s 
living and abiding word. See Acts 7: 88, 
where ‘ life-giving oracles’ refers to the com- 
mands, chiefly the moral law, given on Mount 
Sinai. But according to Paul (Rom. 8:3; Gal. 3:21), 
the law was weak, and could not give life. 
Yet the gospel may be strong and life-giving, 
even if the law is not so. Besides, the law is 
called life-giving, ‘with reference not to its 
effect, but to its nature or design.’ (Hackett 
on Acts 7: 88, ‘‘lively oracles.’”’) But Peter 
speaks of the effect of the word. Paul and 
Peter, then, are still one, notwithstanding 
the effort of some to set them at variance. 
‘Liveth’—not inoperative, not unadapted to 
serve as means of bringing life to dead souls. 
The reasonings and exhortations of Plato’s 
‘Dialogue Against Atheism’ and of his 
“Dialogue on the Soul’s Immortality,” 
though remarkable as productions of a Greek 
who had no knowledge of the Bible, might 
be preached in every possible variety of lan- 
guage, and not a human soul _ probably 
would thereby be regenerated. Abideth— 
not transient, but intended for all periods of 


time, never to be superseded by human phi- 
losophy. If the present form of the word— 
4. €., aS expressing the special intellectual 
traits of the several writers—will pass away at 
‘the end,’ yet the word of God will remain. 
Compare Luke 21: 33. Thus even in hea- 
ven it will be our study, with whatever addi- 
tional word God may there give us. In this 
life the form in which God’s truth is enshrined 
must not be rejected under the pretense of 
retaining the truth in its spirit. A well- 
known lexicographer represents a vase as 
‘rather for show than for use’’; and this 
expresses the estimate which some put upon 
the written word. But the vase broken, the 
contents are lost—for him who breaks it. 

A different explanation of ‘the word of 
God which liveth and abideth,’ has been 
given. Some connect ‘liveth and abideth,’ — 
not with ‘word,’ but with ‘God.’ This re- 
quires the change of which into who, and we 
have, ‘Of God who liveth and endureth.' 
The American Revisers suggested this ren- 
dering, and though it was not adopted, 
‘who liveth’ stands in the margin of the 
English editions of the Revised Testament. 
In some other passages, prominence is given 
to the living and enduring nature of the word. 
Compare Heb. 4: 12; Acts 7: 38; Ps. 119: 89; 
Luke 21: 33. See also ver. 25: ‘‘The word of 
the Lord endureth forever.’’ But there the 
original word is not the same, and strictly 
means saying. 

24. This verse illustrates the nature of 
God’s word by contrasting it with man. For 
assigns a reason: they have not been begotten 
by man, ‘for’ all flesh (every man), ete. As 
grass—is so transitory, therefore so weak, 
that he has no power to impart spiritual life. 
The words are quoted, with a little variation, 
from Isa. 40: 6, 8. Isaiah says, ‘' All flesh 
is grass’’?; Peter says, ‘as grass.’ Isaiah 
says, ‘‘Our God”; Peter, ‘the Lord.’ The 
New Testament writers did not feel under 
obligation to make all their quotations with 
verbal exactness. They seem to quote some- 
times from the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew, called the Septuagint, and some- 
times they seem to quote from memory, and 
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24 For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man 


_ as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the 


flower thereof falleth away: 

25 But the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And 
this is the word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you, 


All flesh is as grass, 

And all the glory thereof as the flower of grass, 

The grass withereth, and the flower falleth: 

But the ! word of the Lord abideth for ever, 
And this is the 1 word of good tidings which was 
preached unto you. 


25 


1 Gr. saying. 


when quoting from memory, they may have 
in mind the Septuagint, or the Hebrew itself. 
Their variations from the Hebrew need not 
cause difficulty; and the student of the Bible 
should reverentially abstain from acting as 
censor of the evangelists, and apostles, and 
of Christ for the variations in question, till 
he understands much better than any man has 
yet understood the relation of the free work- 
ing of the human mind to the free working 
of the Divine Spirit. All the glory—what- 
ever man, in his unrenewed state, regards as 
specially adapted to promote his own honor, 
as wisdom, power, riches, (Jer. 9:23; James 1: 11.) 
Withereth and falleth. The original form 
of the verb expresses Aabitualness. The grass 
is accustomed to wither, and the flower is 
accustomed to fall. Or it may express the 
» Necessity and universality of the fact. Grass 
necessarily or universally withereth, ete. 
Compare Matt. 6: 29, 80. See Crit. Notes. 
25. The word which by the gospel— 
better, as in the Revised Version, the word of 
good tidings which was preached. The Being 
referred toin John 1: 1 (the Word, the Logos) 
is not meant here. Peter alludes much to the 
Old Testament, but only as it sheds its light 
upon the coming of the Messiah. Heand the 
other apostles used it, not for Jewish, but for 
Christian ends. Preached unto you—by 
Paul and others, so that you heard it, and by 
means of it were begotten to the new life. 
Thus is enforced the duty of mutual love. 


CRITICAL NOTES.—CHAPTER I. 


8. Knowing (cidéres) is rejected from the 
Greek for seeing (i8svres). (Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort.) 
Huther, however, in Meyer, says that both 
words give a suitable meaning; and that as 
both are sustained by weighty authorities, it 
cannot be decided which is the original. 
Bengel and Huther prefer ‘knowing’ (cidéres). 
On rhetorical ground (variety) one might 
prefer the former; for then in the first clause 
the readers would be spoken of as not knowing 
Christ (personally), and in the second as not 

Ld 


seeing him; but the result is the same in 
either case. The evidence has increased in 
favor of the word expressive of sight. 

17. If ye call on (invoke, pray to) the 
Father, émxadgiode is held by some as having 
this sense; this is its meaning in Acts 7: 59; 
Rom. 10: 12, 18, 14, and many other places. 
éxddecav (have called), the same verb without 
the preposition ém (on) in Matt. 10: 25, is 
rejected by the best critics for émexddccay, 
which cannot there mean to call on—that is, 
to invoke or pray to, but to cal/ a name upon. 
The preposition both there and here implies 
the addition of a name to another name. It 
need not be translated ‘‘surname,’’ but that 
word very well expresses the thought. The 
Son of Mary bore the name of Jesus, and his 
enemies added the name Beelzebub. So to 
the name God is added the name Father. On 
the passage in Matthew, see Meyer, and es- 
pecially Buttmann, p. 151, note. Trench 
(‘‘Authorized Version’’): ‘‘ Here, too, it must 
be confessed that we have left a better, and 
chosen a worse, rendering. The Geneva had 
it, ‘And if ye call him Father, who,’ ete. ; 
and this, and this only, is the meaning which 
the words of the original . . . will bear.’’ 
Hackett on Acts 15: 17: Upon whom my name 
has been called—i. e., given, applied to them as 
a sign of their relationship to God. See James 
2: 7. (Do they not blaspheme that worthy 
name by the which ye are called émuandév) ? 

24. eEnpdvOn (withereth) and é<terece ( falleth) 
ure indeed aorists, a tense which, in itself, 
generally expresses a past, completed act. 
Winer insists that even here this sense should 
be adhered to (withered, fell), but Butt- 
mann says that the aorist sometimes ex- 
presses what is habitual, and ‘just as well 
and still more frequently the necessity or 
universality of an action or state.’ The 
gnomic aorist, as it is called, has the sense 
of the present. See Thayer’s edition, p. 201, 
1876. 

In our study of the chapter, it has been 
seen that, after an argumentative, doctrinal 
introduction, ver. 13 begins a series of exhort- 
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CHAPTER II. 


HEREFORE laying aside all malice, and all guile, 

and hypocrisies, and envies, and al! evil speakings, 

2 As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that ye may grow thereby: 


1 Puttin 
sus an 
2 ings, 

which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby 


away therefore all } wickedness, and all 
hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speak- 


1 Or, malice....... 2 Gr. 


belonging to the reason. 


ations. Of these four have been given. The 
vhapter is one of exceeding richness, and its 
doctrines and exhortations are as well adapted 
to Christians of the present time as to those of 
the apostolic age. The student should not 
fail to see it as a striking and beautiful por- 
trait of Peter, not merely as ‘‘ converted’ 
(turned) after his terrible denial of Christ, 
but as one who had grown much ‘‘in the 
graceand knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’’ (2 Pet.3: 18, Rev. Ver.) 


Ch. Il: 1210. Frrra Exuorrtation: 
Desire the sincere milk of the word. 

i. Wherefore points to the ground on 
which the exhortation rests. You have been 
born by means of the word (1:23); therefore 
desire the word. You have been exhorted to 
mutual love (1:22), the child of that new birth 
which was effected by means of the word, and 
this implies obligation to lay aside all malice, 
etc. ; therefore desire the word. Laying aside 
malice, etc., is to run continually parallel 
with desiring the word. Laying aside— 
putting off. It was at first applied to putting 
off something external, as a crown or a gar- 
ment, and therefore this is a figurative use of 
the word. The use of the figure was not 
intended to teach that the sins mentioned are 
only external. Evil speaking —speaking 
against a person, backbiting (2Cor.12:20), and 
so far as they take on words, all other sins are 
but molds into which the hot passions of the 
heart are poured. (Matt. 15: 18,19.) Malice 
{wickedness in the Revised Version), guile, 
hypocrisies, and envies—too far from being 
strangers in the hearts of most men to make 
explanation necessary. So commen were 
these forms of sin in the ancient world, both 
Jewish and Gentile, that Christ and the apos- 
tles gave them no quarter, whatever mercy 
they showed to the penitent who had been 
guilty of them. See Matt. 5: 22, 44; 12: 36; 
15: 19, 20; Rom. 1: 28-80; Gal. 5: 19-21. 
To ‘lay aside’ is the duty of Christians, 
which implies repentance; to repent is the 


duty of others, which implies laying aside. 
The former, addressed to men while impeni- 
tent, might lead to a course of self-righteous- 
ness, 

2, 3. As—as new-born babes are wont to do. 
New-born babes. ‘Babes’ is here not used 
in contrast with adults (full age), as in Heb. 
5: 18, 14; it is not expressive of special weak- 
ness of character, asin 1 Cor. 3: 1; Heb. 5: 18; 
does not necessarily refer to ‘‘those just enter- 
ing on the Christian life.’? (Robinson.) The 
Epistle contains no evidence that the readers 
had but recently been born again; it contains 
proof to the contrary. Not ‘new-born babes,’ 
but ‘desire,’ etc., is expressive of Christian 
character as it should be maintained to the 
end of life. Desire—long for. The sincere 
milk of the word—much quoted, but a poor 
representative of the original. The Greek for 
‘word,’ instead of being a noun, is an adjec- 
tive, the same as is found in Rom. 12: 1, and 
there rendered reasonable—that is, pertaining 
to your rational or spiritual part. So herethe 
milk for which the readers are to long is such 
milk as pertains to their spiritual nature— 
spiritual milk. ‘Sincere’ is not a fitting word 
to describe the quality of milk; rather, with- 
out guile, pure, unadulterated. Long for the 
spiritual, pure milk; by milk is meant the 
word of God. That word, pure, unmixed 
with error, spiritual, is the proper nourish- 
ment for regenerate souls. For that nourish- 
ment we are exhorted to long. As the 
new-born babe turns with instinctive earnest- 
ness to its mother for nourishment, so should 
all Christians most earnestly desire the word 
of God. In respect to this longing for God’s 
word, we are to be babes, however old we 
may be. Thereby—not by means of, but in 
(ev) it; grow in the power of it, grow in the 
spiritual power which it will minister. That 
ye may grow—the end for which they should 
receive into their souls the word of God. The 
word may be desired as a means of usefulness, 
but it is right that one’s own growth be the 


chief end. Not ‘‘work and grow,” but ‘study 
and grow,’’ is the divine direction. Nourish 


as newborn babes, long for the ?spiritual milk — 
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8 If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious. 
_ 4 To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed 
indeed of men, but chosen of God, and precious, 


3 unto salvation; if ye have tasted that the Lord is 
4 gracious: unto whom coming, a living stone, re- 
jected indeed of men, but with God elect, ! precious, 


1 Or, honorable. 


your new life with the truth of God’s word, 
or your working will be the child of self- 
conceit. A blustering and egotistic working 
shows that the worker needs more milk of the 
word. ‘‘ Work and grow’’ is one of those 
maxims which has some truth, but much 
error. See Crit. Notes. If so be—'if,’ but, 
as in 1: 17, not a sign of doubt. Ye have 
tasted—ye tasted—namely, at your conver- 
sion. If ye tasted, as I doubt not you did, 
that the Lord is gracious (good), long for the 
spiritual, pure milk of the word. ‘' Taste and 
see that the Lord is good.’’ (Ps.34:8.) In the 
Hebrew, Lord is Jehovah, yet Peter does not 
hesitate to apply it to Christ. ‘Tasted.’ Com- 
pare Heb. 6: 4: ‘‘And have tasted of the 
heavenly gift.”” It is not merely sipped, as 
understood by many Christian people, but it 
expresses inward experience or enjoyment, 
very full, possibly. In the New Testament 
the verb is found in connection with death 
(Matt. 16: 28; Mark 9:1), and, of course, cannot 
mean that the experience of death was slight. 
Tasting death is full experience of death. So 
here, to ‘taste,’ etc., is to have inward experi- 
ence of the Lord’s graciousness. Sipping is 
quite too common; it makes one weak and 
thin. 

4. The new exhortation (desire) and the 
end (growth), lead the apostle to a vivid 
description of the gracious Lord, and of 
themselves, as subjects of the new birth. 
This will quicken their desire and promote 
their growth. To whom—the Lord—. e., 
Christ. Coming—by faith—i. ¢., believing. 
Not, having first come, and after that built up 
a spiritual house (ver.5); but the two are to 
run on together during the earthly life; ever 
coming and ever built up. Some came to 
Christ only with the feet; some come only 
with the head. The coming must be that of 
the heart; and such coming implies the com- 
ing of theentireman. A living stone. That 
the figure was suggested to Peter by his own 
name (Petros, rock) isimprobable. He comes 
to the use of the figure more directly; he 
comes to it through his familiarity with the 
Old Testament. The verse is tinged with 
language drawn from Ps. 118: 22; Isa. 28: 


16, yet the words are not a quotation. The 
severest taste need not be offended at the 
application of the term ‘living’ to ‘stone.’ 
Christ is life—is the Giver of lite. As bread 
he is the same. (John6: 51.) Not even while 
held by the ‘‘ great stone’’ of Juseph’s tomb 
(Matt. 27: 60), was he other than a living stone. 
Living—a little key for unlocking great treas- 
ures—a living hope (1:3); the living word 
(1: 23); and now a living stone. Disallowed 
indeed of men—rejected after being tried. 
Chosep. See on ‘elect’ (1:2), and compare 
2: 9. Christ was chosen as the Messiah— 
chosen to his redeeming work and to all its 
blessed results. (Isa. 42.) Contrast Peter's quiet 
positiveness of conviction with the exasper- 
ated infidelity of the rulers expressed too 
weakly in that skeptical and semi-hypocriti- 
cal if: ‘‘If he be Christ, the chosen of God.” 
(Luke 23: 35.) Precious—honorable, and hon- 
orable because precious; costly. (Matt. 3: 17; Heb. 
1: 3,6,9;Col.1:19.) How the golden music of 
Peter’s word revives the spirit when fainting 
under earthly fatigues, or when longing for 
some new consciousness of spiritual life! 
Chosen of God—elect with God. It is 
infinite capacity which so appreciates the 
excellence of the living stone. How marked 
the contrast which the apostle makes between 
God’s estimate and man’s! Rejected by 
men! The rejection was foretold by Christ 
himself (Marks: 31); and the severest rebuke 
of himself which ever fell upon the ear of 
Peter from the lips of Christ, ‘‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan!’’ was administered be- 
cause of his hasty and unseemly ‘‘ rebuke”’ 
of his Master, when the latter announced the 
certainty of the very event of which Peter 
now speaks. ‘‘The Son of man must be 
rejected.’’ Peter sees with the utmost clear- 
ness that this was to be; and in the blessed 
consequences resulting, he rejoices. It was 
indeed love, but love with blurred vision, 
which prompted the original utterance. His 
sight was long ago made clear. At a later 
period of his ministry, Christ spoke of him- 
self as rejected by this generation (Luke 17: 25), 
Isaiah says, Rejected of men; and this was 
the great and fearful fact, that so far as it 
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5 Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. : 

6 Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 


5 ye also, as living stones, are built up, la spiritual 

ouse, to be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 

sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. 
6 Because it is contained in “scripture, 


1 Or, a spiritual house for a holy priesthood.,..... 2 Or, a scripture. 


knew him the human race rejected him—the 
exceptions were very few. Among the saddest 
representations of art is that of ‘‘ Christ Re- 
jected.” 

5. Ye... are built up. Many take the 
verb as imperative, instead of indicative: Be 
ye yourselves also built up. The apostle is 
still filled with the thought of their growth. 
Not, Be living stones, but be built up as 
living stones. He thinks of them both as 
individuals, and as individuals connected 
with each other. He is not thinking of them 
as organized bodies; for there were many 
churches there, and he represents them as 
growing into one building. The picture is 
exceedingly graphic. ‘‘ Look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn.’’ (isa.51:1.) Once dead 
stones in the quarry, now living stones! But 
the building of which they form a part has 
this peculiarity, that it is capable of indefinite 
growth. He does not yet say that the living 
stone, Christ, is a corner-stone, and that it is 
that upon which they are to be built. Per- 
haps the conception is in his mind; for he 
soon gives utterance to the thought. A spire 
itual house—not the foundation, or even a 
part of it. See on corner-stone in the next 
verse. To be built up as a mere house, how- 
ever large and elaborate—as the Roman 
Catholic Church, for example, and even some 
Protestant (National) Churches, is foreign to 
Peter’s view. Spiritual—because, being 
begotten by God (1:3), they may ever become 
more like the children of God—i. e., more 
holy. (1: 15,16.) A holy priesthood. In many 
valuable manuscripts, a preposition (eis into) 
stands before these words. Be built up a 
spiritual house into—i. e., for the purpose of 
becoming a holy priesthood. If ‘house’ is 
used for temple, the transition to priesthood 
was easy. Becoming a body of holy priests 
was the end to which becoming a temple 
looked. They were to be not only stones, 
but living stones; not only living stones con- 
stituting a temple, but, with greater boldness 
of view, this temple itself was to become a 
community of priests, and that community 
was to be a holy one. The Jewish priest was 


7 
‘ 


accustomed to draw especially near to God to 


offer sacrifice and incense for others, as well 
as for himself; and thus he was supposed to 
be set apart from others. (Num. 16: 5; Exod. 19: 22.) 
So these Christians are all alike to be holy, 
and all alike to draw near to God. No one 
is to be a priest in any higher sense than 
another, Priest—applied officially under the 
Christian economy to ministers of the gospel, 
as has been done many centuries by several 
ecclesiastical bodies, is not in harmony with 
the spirit of this passage. 
applied, unscripturally, to a given part of a 
Christian house of worship, and even sacri- 
fice to the ministration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Bad seed—bad fruit. Jewish terms with a 
Jewish meaning, instead of Jewish terms 
with a Christian meaning, well nigh ruined 


and ought to be as holy as the priests of an- 
cient Israel were supposed to be. 

But this great community of priests is made 
such, in order-to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices. The Jewish sacrifices ought always to 
have been offered with spiritual feeling, but 
not often were they so offered; and had they 
been so offered, they were in themselves mate- 
rial, animal, (Heb. 9: 10, 13,22.) ‘ Spiritual’—of- 
fered with the spirit, and not of a material 
nature. Offering one’s self (Rom. 12:1), praise 
(Heb. 18:15), and doing good, almsgiving (Rom 
15: 16), are included in spiritual sacrifices 
Acceptable to God. See Rom. 15: 16; 12: 
1; 14: 18. Such sacrifices, and the offering 
of them, are well pleasing to God. By Jesus 
Christ. Some say, well pleasing through 
Christ; others, to offer up through Christ. 
The former seems preferable. Thrilling to 
every child of God is the efficacy of that me- 
diation by which sacrifices, so worthless in 
themselves, are made pleasing to Him who is 
infinitely pure. 

6. Wherefore—/or, or because. Also has 
| little manuscript authority. The apostle 
proves what he has said by quoting from Isa, 
28: 16. But parts of Isaiah's description are 
left out. Compare the two. In Sion. ‘Sion’ 
(Zion) was the southwestern hill on which 


Altar has been- 


Christendom. All Christians are now priests, - 
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Behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, pre- 
cious: and he that believeth on him shall not be con- 
founded. , 

7 Unto you therefore which believe he is precious: 
but unto them which be disobedient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of 
the corner, 
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Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, 
1 precious: - 
And he that believeth on 2 him shall not be put 
to shame, 
7 §For you therefore who believe is the 4 preciousness: 
but for such as disbelieve 


The stone which the builders rejected, 
The sume was made the head of the corner; 


1 Or, honorable....... 2 OF, to. .n00.0 


Jerusalem was built, and was sometimes used 
for the entire city. Being the residence of the 
kings, and (Ps. 132: 13) the ‘‘ habitation’’ of Je- 
hovah, it was the seat of divine and of human 
government. There God laid the chief cor- 
ner-stone of the Jewish theocracy, or of the 
house of David. The words express, there- 
fore, stability of Jewish government; but 
reference to the Messiah is clear, in which 
nearly all expositors are agreed. A chief 
corner=-stone—not a chief corner-stone, but 
a stone laid at the extreme angle—that is, a 
corner-stone, The context shows that it was 
to be a fowndation corner-stone, and this is 
distinctly said by Isaiah. Such a stone sup- 
ports all that is above it. It binds together 
the-two sides; but this idea, on which some 
like to linger, is not expressed either here, or 
in Isaiah. Hence the pleasing and Scriptura] 
fact that Jews and Gentiles are bound together 
by a common union with Christ is put into 
Peter's words, not drawn out of them. See 
Eph. 2: 20, where the readers are said to be 
built on the apostles and prophets, as well as 
on Christ. Christians in general are not a 
part of the foundation; and this is a fact of 
very great importance. That they are a part 
of it is a conception foreign to the New Testa- 
ment, and is a fruitful source of error. The 
words in 1 Tim. 3: 15 do not teach the con- 
trary. That the apostles, in connection with 
Christ, are a part of the foundation, Christ as 
the corner-stone, ‘the first and chief part,”’ 
indeed, shows that their teachings are au- 
thoritative, and authoritative because they are 
the voice of Christ in them. Christ and the 
apostles deliver truth; we receive it. See 
Bernard’s ‘‘ Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament.’’? p. 125, and elsewhere. Elect, 
precious. See »n the same words in ver. 4. 
Believeth on him. The preposition implies 
resting upon him. See on 1: 8. Shall not 
be confounded—bde put to shame (Rom.5: 5) ; 
that is, shall receive the end for which his 
faith is placed upon Christ—jinal glory. 

7, Unto you therefore which believe he 


is precious. To millions of the elect, accus- 
tomed to read only the English, this is one of 
the richest things in the Epistle, and to reject 
it as not the true expression of the mind of 
the Spirit will seem like the ruthless crushing 
of a diumond. Yet it is the duty of all to sit 
reverently at the feet of the Divine Teacher, 
and to receive all that may there be taught. 
To the believer, the preciousness of Christ 
will not be lost, or in the least diminished, 
even if it is not taught directly in the words 
before us. Therefore—in view of what I 
have said relative to the living stone. There- 
fore to you who believe, who rely upon the 
stone as the true foundation, is ‘the honour.’ 
See margin of Revised Version. The word 
honour stands in contrast with the idea implied 
in shall not be put to shame. (ver.6.) See Crit. 
Notes. It is there implied that he who be- 
lieveth not shall be dishonored. It also stands 
in contrast with what follows. Thus the con- 
trast is twofold: (a) He that believes not 
shall be dishonored; to yeu, on the contrary, 
who believe, is the honor. (6) To you who be- 
lieve is the honor; they, on the other hand, 
who believe not, stumble against the stone, 
and so aredishonored. The apostle speaks of 
the reward which is conferred upon believers, 
not of what Christ is to them; though precious 
he most certainly is. 

Them which be disobedient—better, 
both in style and thought, as in the Revised 
Version, such as disbelieve. The critics adopt 
the Greek word for dishelieving (amicrodar), 
instead of that for the disobedient (amedotcr). 
The unbelief is active, and more or less hos- 
tile. Thus are contrasted the faith of Chris- 
tians and the disbelief of others. Which the 
builders disallowed (or rejected)—which 
the working religionists, the Scribes and 
Pharisees. who were very busy, and thought 
themselves very skillful in building a spiritual 
house, rejected. Their own Scriptures (ver. 6) 
proved that the building would he useless, 
unless God’s stone were used; but they not 
only did not want it—they rejected it. The 
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8 And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being disubedi- 
ent: whereunto also they were appointed. 

9 But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 


8 and 
’A stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence; 
1 for they 2stumble at the word, being disobedient: 
9 whereunto also they were appointed. But ye are 
an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 


1 Gr. who....... 2 Or, stumble, being disobedient to the word 


same—this. It is a case not of mere repeti- 
tion (the stone. . . the same), but of empha- 
sis, this very stone which the builders rejected. 
To a consciously condemned builder the use 
of the word was like thrusting the blade to 
the hilt. Peter quotes from Ps. 118: 22, Of 
what egregious folly and sin were the builders 
guilty! Compare Matt. 7: 24-27, and note 
especially our Lord’s own solemn citation of 
the passage, in presence of the very men to 
whom it was applicable. (Matt. 21:42.) Is made 
—has become, implying that he continues to 
be the head of the corner. What the builders 
rejected as a stone unfit to be used in the 
building at all, God caused to become, by the 
resurrection and glorification, the corner- 
stone. See Crit. Notes. 

8 And... offence. ‘Offence’ recalls 
the solemn application of the same word 
(axdvadrov) to Peter himself, when he rebuked 
his Master. (Matt. 16: 23.) He came to the right 
view by severity, administered in wonderful 
love. The Greek word is originally ‘‘a trap- 
stick—a bent stick on which the bait is fast- 
ened, which the animal strikes against, and 
so springs the trap.’? (Robinson.) Hence, it 
came to mean a trap, and was at length 
easily applied to whatever was the cause of 
one’s falling morally. Peter quotes from Isa. 
8: 14. Christ rejected became ruin to the 
rejecters. The rejecters brought ruin on 
themselves; but in that ruin must not be 
overlooked the active and just displeasure of 
God. See Luke 10:~:; 2:34; 20:18. Even 
to them was unnecessarily supplied, and 
even the Revisers suppl ‘for.’ Literally, 
who stumble at the word, being disobedient ; 
or (as in the margin of the Revised Version), 
stumble, being disobedient to the word. They 
are not represented as stumbling both at 
Christ and the word. They stumble at that 
word which has respect to redemption by 
Christ as the only ground of salvation. See 
1 Cor. 1: 18, and especially 1: 23, of the same 
Epistle. Preaching Christ as less than the 
corner-stone of all durable human hopes is 
perilous work. It saves none, and ruins all 
vho like it. Whereunto—to which stum- 


bling, not to which disobedience. In the 
original, ‘stumble’ is a verb, and ‘being dis- 
obedient’ is a participle. The main thought 
is expressed in the verb, and it is the main 
thought to which ‘whereunto’ should be 
referred. Appointed. The Greek is the 
same as is found in 1 Thess. 5: 9: ‘‘ For God 
hath not appointed us to wrath.’”’ They are 
unbelieving, which is a sin; they stumble, 
and though that also is a sin, yet it is here 
viewed as a punishment of the unbelief, and 
in this respect God appointed them to it. 
That one who persistently refuses to believe 
in Jesus Christ may be appointed by God, 
after ‘‘much long-suffering,’ to the ruin 
which is implied in stumbling, is an obvious 
principle of his moral government, and is 
recognized as such with remarkable calmness 
and independence by the sacred writers. See 
the very important words in Rom. 9: 22. The 
appointing was before the stumbling, for the 
verb is in a past tense. There is a power back 
of the devil’s. 

9. Another description of the readers and 
equally of all the regenerate, the more strik- 
ing in contrast with that of the unbelieving 
just given. It is an additional evidence of 
Peter’s knowledge of the Old Testament, for 
nearly every item is Scriptural in language as 
well as in thought. A chosen generation, 
an elect race, (Isa. 43: 20; Deut. 7: 6; Isa. 45: *) The 
original for chosen is here used the fourth 
time since the Epistle opened. The word 
bristles with no such difficulties that one need 
fear to use it often. Applied at first to Israel 
as a race chosen by God from all other nations, 
it is here applied to all Christians. These 
have been chosen out of the world to eternal 
life. A royal priesthood. See Ex. 19: 6, 
where it is ‘‘a kingdom of priests.’’ Peter’s 
form is according to the Septuagint. The 
delicate pencil of John has given us a similar 
picture (Rev.1:6; 5:10) in a different form; 
‘kings and priests’? in the Common Version 
which Keil and Delitzsch (“‘ Pentateuch”’) 
affirm to be in the Greek the correct reading. 
But the ccrrect reading gives us a kingdom, 
priests. See the ‘‘Commentary on the Revela- 
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a holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye should shew 


forth the praises of him who hath called you out of 


darkness into his marvellous light: 
10 Which in time past were not a people, but are now 


people for God’s own possession, that ye may shew 
forth the excellencies of him who called you out of 
10 darkness into his marvellous light: who in time 
past were no people, but now are the people of 


tion”’ (this series), by Justin A. Smith, D. D. 
On 1:6, Dr. Smith says: ‘tThe correct ren- 
dering of the Greek in the word we here 
distinguish is important. A less ambiguous 
translation would be, made us to be a king- 
dom—that is, made a kingdom of us, not for 
us. Believers are spoken of collectively as a 
‘kingdom,’ in the sense in which that word is 
so often used in the New Testament, not indi- 
vidually as ‘kings.’ The word ‘priests’ 
applies to them individually, as well as col- 
lectively, and has reference to the abolishing 
of that ancient ritual, in which approach to 
God must be always with priestly interven- 
tion.”’ All Christians are priests. They are 
a kingdom. Their priesthood has royalty. 
A holy nation. (&x.19:6.) See on 1: 15, 16. 
A peculiar people. (Deut.7:6; 14:2.) ‘ Pecu- 
liar’ is not here equivalent to odd (oddity may 
be a blotch on character), but to owned as 
property, belonging to; and this is doubtless 
the sense in which King James’ Revisers used 
the word, peculiar being derived from the 
Latin word peculiwm (property). The Greek 
is, literally, a people for a possession—that is, 
designed for a possession. For special posses- 
sion (Farrar, ‘‘ Early Days’’); for God's own 
possession. (Revised Version.) Israel was 
acquired by Jehovah for his possession; in no 
such exalted sense was any other nation his 
property. So the readers of the Epistle, 
so all Christians, are God’s possession, ac- 
quired through the redeeming work of Christ 
(Tit. 2: 14), and in this sense the unregenerate 
are not God’s possession. See Eph. 1: 14; 
Acts 20: 28; Isa..43: 21. 

This vivid description must not be weak- 
ened by the supposition that it is merely ideal. 
It describes what Christians are now, not 
what they will be either in the millennium 
or in heaven. So far as men are not what 
this description makes them, they are without 
evidence that they have been born again. In- 
troduction of persons into Christian churches 
in infancy has done much to mnke the de- 
scription inapplicable; so also has hasty re- 
ception of adults professing to believe. The 
character of Christians as here given is so 
exalted that, if it is not realized in a commu- 
nity which rejects infant church-membership, 


superficiality in preaching and method of 
working may justly be presumed. That 
(denoting design) ye should shew forth, 
etc., by publishing wide. The praises- 
virtues (the meaning of the Greek), as applied 
to God, is very uncommon. The singular is 
used in 2 Pet. 1: 8, and that also is applied to 
God. Though holiness is the term almost 
always used 1n the Scriptures for the purpose 
of expressing God’s moral nature, and though 
virtus (virtue) was used by the Romans to 
express, chiefly, mere natural bravery, yet we 
need not be so surprised as some are (Farrar 
and Dr. Edwin A. Abbott) at the application 
of the word, either singular or plural, to the 
Divine Being. Here it may be rendered, as 
in the Revised Version, excellencies. See Isa. 
43; 21. Who hath called—who called you 
is more exact; called at the time of your con- 
version. It was God’s effective calling through 
the Holy Spirit. Out of darkness—dark- 
ness of sin and ignorance, leading always to 
misery. (Col.1:18.) Nothing in the material 
universe more expressively symbolizes the 
stute of the unrenewed mind. ‘Outof.’ Yet 
the darkness is not external. His light. 
The natural light represents the ineffable light 
of God’s life. Compare John 1:4. Marvel-= 
lous—in itself, and to angels and saints. Dark- 
ness! light! Out of! into! The greatest 
change expressed in the smallest words. 

10. Which (who) in time past, etc, See 
Hos. 1: 9, 10; 2: 28. Speaking of the state 
of Israel at the time when he was writing, the 
prophet says substantially this: They are not 
God’s people; God has no mercy for them, so 
thoroughly have they forsaken the Lord; but 
the time will come, the time of the Messiah, 
when they will become God’s people, and will 
be the object of God’scompassion. Peter ap- 
plied this to the readers. They, too, were once 
not a people. He does not say, not the people 
of God; but hesays, not a people. See Crit. 
Notes. They were not even a people, so want- 
ing were they in oneness of characteristics. 
Sin disunites and scatters. As several inter- 
preters express it, they were a not-people; hu- 
miliating, but true. He speaks of them as 
individuals, and as a community. But the 
disunited and scattered ones, brought together 
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the people of God: which had not obtained mercy, 
but now have obtained mercy. 

11 ori beloved, | beseech you as strangers and 
pilgrims, a 
the soul; 


12 Having your conversation honest among the Gen- 


stain from fleshly lusts, which war against 


God: who had not obtained mercy, but now have 
obtained mercy. y ae 
11 Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, 
to abstain from fieshly lusts, which war against the 
12 soul; having your behaviour seemly among the Gen- 


by the spiritual change which each has re- | 2: 18. 


‘Lusts’ —sinful desires in general, in- 


ceived through the ransom paid by Christ, are | cluding, doubtless, wncleanness or impurity, 


now a people, and more—they are God’s 
people. It is equally true that once they 
‘“were in the condition of those that have 
received no mercy; but now ye did receive 
mercy.’’ (Lillie.) The public prayers of the 
German missionary, Dr. J. G. Oncken, offered 
during his visit to this country, were charac- 
terized by the outpouring of fervent praise for 
the amazing change which grace had wrought 
upon the Christians present. Peter is here 
virtually exhorting the saints of Asia Minor 
to extol the grace which wrought a similar 
change upon themselves. 


Ch. 2: 11—4: 6. 
HORTATIONS. 

This series, speaking generally, pertains to 
relations to the world without; embracing 
particularly, relation to (a) rulers; (6) mas- 
ters; (c) husbands; (d) wives; (e) persecu- 
tors—a classification which must be taken as 
only in part correct, for the thoughts of the 
several divisions are not a little intermingled ; 
and in the exhortations to husbands, both the 
husbands and the wives are supposed to be 
members of the church. 

11,12. PRELIMINARY GENERAL EXHORTA- 
TIONS. Dearly beloved. Beloved is more cor- 
rect; and such every where else in Peter’s Epis- 
tlesistherendering. Very tenderisthe address, 
more like the nature of John than of Peter; 
but Peter’s nature has been overmatched 
by grace. I beseech (you); tenderness still, 
not prelatical lordliness; real, not assumed for 
effect, which is possible along with great ar- 
rogance of power. As strangers and pil- 
grims—as being such, as those who know that 
they aresuch. As to the former word, see on 
1: 1. Thetwo Greek words, which here have 
a figurative meaning, are used in nearly the 
same sense—that of sojourners in the world, 
having no right of citizenship, not permanent 
residents. Fleshly lusts. Compare the ex- 
hortation in 1: 14; 2: 1, and see similar forms 
of expression in Gal. 5: 16; Eph. 2: 3; 2 Pet. 
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then so painfully common in all classes of so- 
ciety, from the lowest to the highest (so pain- 
fully common now), that the pure, in the 
sense to which Peter refers, were, probably, 
exceptions. ‘Fleshly’—carnal; so called 
because they proceed from our corrupt nature. 
It is a figurative use of the word. The flesh 
was indeed conceived as in some sense the 
occasion of wrong desires, but strictly the 
desires are desires of the soul, not of the mate- 
rial nature; and fleshly desires are desires of 
the soul viewed as unregenerate. The readers 
are a holy nation (ver.9), but they have not 
become superior to the necessity of exhorta- 
tion. Abstain—literally, hold yourselves off 
from. This I exhort you to do as persons 
who are not citizens of this world, who belong 
to a commonwealth which is in heaven 
(Phil. 8: 20); a motive the strength of which can 
be felt only by those who are sojourners. 
Which war. This military term is used also 
by James (4:1), and by Paul (Rom.7: 23), war- 
ring against. Sinful desires are not a besieg- 
ing army waiting for surrender, but are foes of 
merciless activity. Against the soul. If 
sinful desires are desires of the soul, how can 
they be said to war against the soul? They 
are viewed by the apostle as having their seat 
outside the soul—that is, in the flesh; and the 
soul is viewed as the immortal, spiritual part 
of man. It was possible for the readers to re- 
lapse, and the apostle’s exhortation is to be a 
means of keeping them. Several hundred 
years before Peter’s time, a Greek philosopher, 
who had no written revelation, wrote of an 
immortal battle between rightand wrong.! The 
‘“‘grandeur’’ of the conception is second only 
to that of the Scripture. 

Verse 12 enforces the exhortation of ver. 11 
by the consideration that God may come to be 
glorified by the Gentiles, who shall have been 
converted through the influence of their holy 
walk, Conversation—course 0; life, (1:15,18.) 
Honest—literally, beautiful. It is not, beau- 
tiful course of life, which might, perhaps, 


1 Plato, “Against the Atheists.” See Lewis’ ed., 1845, p. 68, line 12, 
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ou as evil 


tiles: that, whereas they speak against 
they shall 


doers, they may my peur good works, whic 
behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 


tiles: that, wherein they speak against you as evil- 
doers, they may by your good works, which they 
behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. 


13 Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for}13 Be subject to every lordinance of man for the 


the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme ; 


1 Gr. creation. 


refer only to a day’s course of life, or a week’s, 
but it is, having your course of life beautiful, 
which can mean nothing less than that their 
entire course of life must be beautiful. The 
Revised Version renders seemly, but it renders 
the same word in the latter part of the verse, 
good. <A life may be beautiful in the sense in 
which the word was used by ancient Greek 
philosophy, without being morally good. The 
life enjoined by Peter is fur better than the beau 
tiful life extolled by the Greeks. Gentiles, 
living underthe Roman government, were the 
m1osi numerous of the inhabitants living in the 
region to which the Epistle was sent. The 
form of the allusion to Gentiles is one of the 
grounds for supposing that the majority of the 
readers were Jews. Christianity raises no im- 
penetrable barrier between the regenerate and 
the-men of the world (consider the necessary 
relations of the two classes in business and 
social life), but it is justly inexorable in its 
demand that the lives of the former shall in 
no degree be modeled by the principles of the 
latter. The principles which underlie the 
business, politics, and pleasures of the world, 
are too corrupt to be used by men of heavenly 
birth. Spiritual alliance with God, and acting 
upon such principles, are as impossible as for 
‘‘the fountain’’ to ‘‘send forth from the same 
opening sweet water and bitter.’’? (James3: 11, 
Rey. Ver.) Professions of such alliance, while 
acting upon such principles, are worthless, 
and the sooner either the principles or the 
professions are renounced, the better. That 
whereas, etc. So that, in what they speak 
against you as evildoers, they, when beholding, 
may, etc. As as being, evil doers. The 
Christians were slandered by the unconverted 
Gentiles. They were misunderstood. ‘‘Ifin 
hot climates the long absence of rain brought 
on a drought; if in Egypt the Nile failed to 
irrigate the fields; if in Rome the Tiber over- 
flowed its banks; if a contagious disease was 
raging; if an earthquake, a famine, or any 
other public calamity occurred, the popular 
rage was easily turned against the Christians.” 
(Neander.) According to the same historian, 
Augustine reports that it became a proverb in 


North Africa, “If there is no rain, tax it on 
the Christians.” Though referring to a later 
time, the proverb throws light upon the words 
of Peter. Ifthe readers lead a life of hoii- 
ness (*‘ good works’’) before their slanderers, 
these will be so changed that in the very same 
things in which they misunderstand and 
malign them, they will at length be led to 
praise God. Behold—a strong word, one 
which implies sharp observation and con- 
templation; not mere seeing, for which the 
Greek has another word. Day of visitation. 
In Job 10: 12, and Luke 19: 44, these words 
are used to express God’s favor; in Isa. 10: 8, 
and many other places, God’s displeasure. 
Should God have merey upon their slan- 
derers, they will praise him for that in you 
of which they now speak so unjustly. If the 
words are used in the latter sense, the slan- 
derers are represented as the unwilling means 
of glorifying God when the day of punish- 
ment comes. 

13, 14. First ExHORTATION (particular). 

The general exhortation of ver. 11, enforced 
in ver. 12, is now resolved into particulars. 
First: Submission to the civil power. Subs 
mit yourselves—so some translate; others, 
be subject. The submission must be voluntary, 
not yielded with reluctance. See Crit. Notes. 
To every ordinance of man — fo every 
human institution—that is, every institution 
originating with men; a comprehensive di- 
rection applicable to the citizen, the servant 
(ver. 18), and to the wife (3:1). Applied to the 
citizen, it requires him to render obedience to 
the civil power. It was possible that some of 
the Christians might be ‘‘contentiously con- 
scientious.’”’ They might refuse to do what it 
would not be sinful to do. Such instances 
are known to have occurred. See Neander, 
‘Church History.’’ Such superfluity of con- 
scientiousness it was important to prevent, lest 
the charge of being evil doersshould be just. It 
was not necessary for Peter’s purpose toremind 
them of the possible existence of such civil 
requirements as it would be sinful to obey. 
His opinion concerning that point may be 
seen in Acts 4: 18-20. His present silence is 
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14 Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
bim for the punishment of evil doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well. 

15 For so is the wil! of God, that with well doing ye 
may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 

16 As free, and not using your liberty for a cloak of 
maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 


Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; 
14 or unto governors, as sent 1} by him for vengeance 
on evil-doers and for praise to them that do well. 
15 For so is the will of God, that by well-doing ye 
should put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 
16 as free, and not 2using your freedom for a cloak of 
17 2 wickedness, but as bondservants of God. Honour 


1 Gr. through.....,.2 Gr. having......- 3 Or, malice. 


not the result of greater conservatism. He is 
older, indeed, but he has as much natural 
courage as ever, and a good deal more grace. 
If by submitting to every ordinance of man 
he meant submitting even if it involyed com- 
mission of sin, why did he not save himself 
from martyrdom? Compare Paul’s view in 
the very important passages, Rom. 18: 1-6. 
The relation of Christians to civil government 
involves questions of the highest importance. 
For the Lord’s sake—the best of motives. 
‘Lord,’ ‘Christ’; for both by Peter and Paul 
the word is almost always used in reference 
to Christ. Whether, etc. The king in this 
case is the Roman emperor. As supreme— 
as one who is supreme. His superiority in 
rank, ete., is a motive (as) why you should 
submit. It implies sovereignty over all 
other rulers of the Roman empire, as well as 
over the people. Whether the government 
is a monarchy or a republic is not the ques- 
tion. ‘‘The powers that be are ordained of 
God.’’? (Rom.13:1.) Government, not neces- 
sarily the form of it, is a divine ordinance. 
Governors—rulers who presided over Roman 
provinces. Representatives of the king, they, 
too, should be obeyed. They are sent to 
maintuin the government, and that can be 
done only by punishing (vengeance) those 
who refuse allegiance, and by commending 
(praise) those who are loyal. While the 
method of dealing with criminals should not 
be unnecessarily harsh, it ought not to be so 
mild as to lose the character of punishment. 
The fiendishness of secret attempts to take the 
life of rulers, and to demolish public build- 
ings, deserves something much severer than 
is meted out to common criminals, 

15. For introduces a reason why they 
should submit (ver.13) to the ordinances of 
men—namely, that the slanderers, even if 
not led to glorify God, may at least be made to 
stop their slandering. For so is—for the will 
of God is such. What is the will of God? 
Neither the well-doing, nor the putting to 
siience the ignorance of foolish men, but hoth 


combined into one—+. e., putting to silence by 
well-doing. God's will should be sufficient to 
determine their course. No false views of 
freedom must be permitted to make them 
disloyal. Modern communism was not 
spawned from such words as these. Well= 
doing—in their general mode of life, but 
especially by obedience to rulers. Put to 
silence—primary meaning, “to muzzle, as 
oxen treading out grain.’”’ (1Tim.5:18.) ‘* But 
when the Pharisees had heard that he had 
put the Sadducees to silence”’ ; muzzled them. 
(Matt. 22: 34.) The plain meaning is, stop the 
mouth, so that the objector finds himself 
unable to reply. The ignorance—ignor- 
ance begotten of culpable prejudice against 
the truth, as illustrated in the life of the 
Christians. Of foolish men—of the foolish 
men. The article points out the slandering 
Gentiles of ver. 12. Fools of this sort have 
not all died off. 

16. Still anxious to keep them loyal to 
tulers, that the religion which they profess 
may not be dishonored. Whether the con- 
nection is with ver. 138, or with ver. 14, or 
with ver. 17, is not easily decided; with the 
first is most probable. Submit (ver. 13) as free. 
Free, though required to submit. Freedom 
and loyalty to rulers may co-exist. Only 
when, in its submission to rulers, the soul 
disobeys God, is it in bondage. And besides, 
in submitting to government they are free 
because they recognize government as ap- 
pointed by God. Your liberty—the freedom 
implied in the word ‘free.’ Boththe Common 
and the Revised Versions supply ‘your’ with- 
out necessity. As free, and not using the 
freedom—a needful caution. Fora cloak— 
as a cloak, though some consider that as 
should be connected with wsing—as free, and 
not as using the freedom, ete. They must 
not use the freedom for a covering of wicked- 
ness. See Gal. 5: 18; 2 Pet. 2:19. As the 
servants of God—as being, as knowing that 
you are God’s servants. This is the positive, 
and of course the stronger, representation. 
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17 Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear all men, Love the brotherhood. FearGod. Honour 


God. Honour the king. the king. 
18 Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear;|18 Servants, be in subjection to your masters with 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. all fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also 


1 Gr. Household servants. 


They must not only (negatively) not attempt | 8, 11-13. Compare Rom. 10:1 with Rom. 16; 
to hide wickedness by boasting of theirfreedom | 17, 18. But controversy among those who 
(Huther), but they must be as God’s servants. | were alike begotten to the living hope should 
No word in the Greek tongue (Sodan, slaves) | be conducted with delicate respect for one 
could have more strongly expressed the duty | another’s conscientious, though perhaps un- 
of being entirely subject to God. If the| founded, convictions. Christ says, ‘‘ Love 
application of the term to Christians is not | your enemies’? (Mott.5: 44); Peter says nothing 
pleasant, it is Wecause the word, as applied to | to the contrary. Fear God—reverence him. 
those held in bondage to men, so often sug- | It includes Jove; but in contrast with honoring 
gests degradation and injustice. Used in| men and the king, the apostle enjoins awe in 
reference to Christians, it implies neither, view of God’s superiority over all. It im- 
but expresses only, or chiefly, the rendering plies humility. Honour the king. See on 
of absolute, unconditional service. The Re- ver. 13. 
vised Version uses the strong word bond- 18. SzEconpD EXHORTATION (particular). 
servants. Elsewhere we learn that the service This is included under the general exhortation 
as required is just, and as rendered, iscordial; of ver. 13. In that, all are exhorted to submit 
but these are not expressed by the word itself. to every human institution; here is enjoined 
17. Closing the section which began at ver. upon servants subinission to their masters. 
11.- It is a fine specimen of rapid, condensed Servants—Aouse-servants (oixéra, pertaining 
thinking. It is like a quick, powerful closing to thehouse; not the stronger term é0dA0, bond- 
of orchestral music. The apostle ascends servants, slaves, used in ver. 16). Both words, 
from men in general to men of spiritual | however, were applied to persons held in in- 
relationship; from these he ascends to God | voluntary servitude. Yet some house-servants 
himself, and ends by dropping to the key-note: | may have been freemen. Slavery existed in 
‘Honor the king.’ Honour all men—not | the times of the apostles, and had long ex- 
humanity, but men, and men without excep-| isted. It was allowed by the Roman govern- 
tion are to be honored. Wealth, office, and; ment; and whatever may have been the 
learning may deserve respect, especially the} conviction of individuals relative to its 
last; but Peter has no thought of them here. | wrongfulness, no general and active combina- 
Men are the work of God—that is the chief tion against it had arisen. It was prevailing 
reason why they are to be honored. Honor in the region to which this Epistle was sent. 
the lowest of them, which can be done by Yet s/ave is used but once in the Common 
helping them up. Lovethe brotherhood Version ‘New Testament), and but once in the 
—the entire Christian body—that is, all Chris- Common Version (Old Testament;; servant, 
tians. These are supposed to be members of as in the passage before us, being preferred. 
Christian churches; yet, as this is not univer- | The Revised Version uses for the same Greek 
sally the case, the love must not be restricted | word (d0dA0s) servant in Matt. 8: 9, but bond. 
to such; and therefore it need not, it must | servant in 2: 16, of our Epistle. That all 
not, be restricted to denominational lines. | these servants were slaves cannot be proved ; 
True Christian love for the universal brother- | that none of them were slaves is entirely im- 
hood of Christians should be conscientiously | probable; that a large majority of them were 
cultivated, which is possible in connection | slaves is almost certain. See the context, and 
with inflexible adherence to the truths and| Eph. 6: 5-9; Col.3: 22; 4: 1; 1 Tim. 6: 1528 
ordinances of Christianity. Christian love| Tit. 2: 9,10; and the Epistle to Philemon. 
is not inconsistent with vigorous defense of |That Onesimus had been a slave would be 
truth, nor even with sharp invective against conceded by all interpreters. See Hackett on 
bold and persistent teachers of fatal error. | the Epistle. With all fear—in fear of offend- 
See Matt. 23; 2 Pet. 2: 1-8, 17, 18; Jude 4, {ing their masters, yet not with slavish fear, 
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19 For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
20 For what glory is it, if, when ye be butteted for 


19 to the froward. For this is 1aeceptable, if for con 
science 2toward God a man endureth griefs, suffer- 
20 ing wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye 
sin, and are buffeted for zt, ye shall take it patiently ? 


1 Gr. grace 


ee 2 Gr. of. ‘ 


slaves though they were—for they are Chris- 
tians; but with fear pervaded by fear of God. 
(i:1%) ‘All fear’; fear at every point where 
it would be necessary, in order to secure what 
the apostle here requires them to do. The 
good—thekind. The froward—the crooked, 
that is, the perverse, fretful, easily angered. 
‘“‘Untoward”’ is the translation in Acts 2: 40, 
and ‘‘crooked”’ in Phil. 2: 15 (Common Ver- 
zion); more consistently in the Revised Ver- 
sion, crooked in both places, but inconsistently 
with the rendering here, The character of the 
master, whether marked by kindness, or by 
severity, is not to be the standard by which 
the conduct of the servants is to be governed. 
They are to submit to their masters for the 
sake of One who is far above their masters, 
yet took upon him the form of a bond-servant. 
(SodAos. Phil. 2: 7.) 
selves as submitting to God rather than to 
men. Weshall tail to appreciate the spirit 
of this inspired direction unless this is borne 
in mind. See Eph. 6: 5-7; Col. 3; 22-24; 
Lit: 2:10. 

This exhortation to servants no more im- 
plies approval of slavery than the command 
to submit to the king implies approval of 
monarchy in distinction from republicanism. 
The direction to submit was eminently wise, 
as the state of society was at that time. But 
while such were the directions for the time 
being, Christianity contemplated, by the 
equality in Christ which it taught (1 Cor. 12: 18; 
Gal. 3: 28; Philemon 16; Col. 4: 1), the final removal of 
slavery from the world. To Christianity is 
due the removal thus far. In his translation 
of Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, Dr. Hackett 
uses servant instead of slave; yet he has no 


They are to regard them- | 


doubt that Onesimus was a fugitive from 
slavery. 

19, 20. From ver. 19 to the close of the 
chapter, the apostle enforces the duty ex- 
pressed in ver. 18, chiefly by the duty of sab- 
mission to masters whose treatment of them is 
severe. It is enforced by two considerations: 
1. God’s approval; 2. Christ’gexample. The 
former is taught in the verses before us. For 
this is thankworthy—what follows in the 
same verse. The original of ‘thankworthy ’ 
is a noun, and is often rendered grace, as in 
the margin of the Revised Version. But some 
insist that it here means praise. For this is 
praise—that is, an object of praise. The mean- 
ing may be as follows: For if aman for con- 
science toward God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully—this is grace—that is, it shows 
God’s grace toward him; or, it conciliates the 
favor of God toward him. If a man—if any 
one. For conscience toward God. Some 
say: ‘‘ The knowledge of God concerning us,”’ 
because God knows your sufferings; but the 
better view is that which makes it refer to 
one’s knowledge of God. The sense, then, is 
this: If through one’s knowledge of God, as 
the Being who takes cognizance of all one’s 
sufferings, one endures, bears up under, in- 
stead of sinking. Grief—grievances. Suf= 
fering wrongfully 3 allusion to such masters 
as might indulge in severity. It was the pos- 


sible severity which would lead to the griev- 
ances. 
Heaven me such uses send, 
Not to pick bad from bad; but, by bad mend. 


20. For what glory—a strong denial that 
there is uny glory at all in so doing. Buf- 
feted. The related noun means a bow on the 


1“ Slave,” he says in a note, “(softened from sklave, 
and originally a national appellation, sklavonic, or 
sclavonic), is comparatively a modern word in our Jan- 
guage, and altogether too restricted to represent the 
Greek doddos.’’? Dr. T, J. Conant says on Matt. 8: 9: 
“The word servant has, in English, the same extent of 
application as the Greek word SovAos. The latter 
(properly a bondman, a slave, from Séw, to bind), is 
often employed where the English word bondman or 
slave would be inappropriate. It is used, for example, 
as an expression of unlimited devotion to another’s 


will; and this of his own free choice, and in the most 
honorable relations. . . . It is necessary in translating 
to employ a term that has the same comprehension as 
the Greek term. Compare, e. g.,” [Luke] “17: 7-10.... 
ver. 10: Say we are unprofitable servants ; unprofitable 
bondmen or slaves would not express the meaning.” In 
his “Authorized Version,” ‘Trench has a paragraph 
upon the meaning of Soo (servants), from which it is 
clear that his view is substantially the same as that of 
Hackett and Conant. 


Gs. 10] 


sree faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye 
o well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. 

21 For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps: 

22 Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth: 
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but if when ye do well and suffer for it ye shall 
21 take it patiently, this is 1 acceptable with God. For 
hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suf- 
fered for you, leaving you an example, that ye 
22 should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither 


1 Gr. 


ear, and so the verb means fo give a box on the 
ear. Sometimes the ,smiting was done with 
the fist. Many of these Christian servants 
were doubtless made to feel, practically, the 
etymological meaning of the word; but the 
term was sometimes used to express a wider 
tange of abuse. For your faults—the entire 
clause, more exactly, if doing wrong and being 
buffeted; yet the abusive treatment is sup- 
posed to be caused by the wrong doing. 
‘Doing wrong’ is here, literally, missing the 
mark—a significant way of expressing the act 
of committing sin. Take patiently—dear 
up under. It has essentially the same mean- 
ing as endure, in ver. 19. Acceptable with 
God. In the Greek it is the word for grace, 
asver. 19 (‘‘thankworthy”’); this is grace, and 
the word must have the same meaning as 
there. Notice the addition, ‘with God.’ 
Bearing up under abuse may be the result of 
natural heroism, or of philosophic pride. As 
enjoined by Peter, it is a virtue of heavenly 
birth. 

21. This enforces the duty (ver.18) by the 
example of Christ. They should bear up 
under the sufferings inflicted by masters, inas- 
much as Christ suffered for them; and he 
suffered for them without sin, patiently, and 
as their substitute. See Crit. Notes. Even 
—unnecessarily inserted. Hereunto —not 
unto slavery; not, exclusively, unto suffering, 
but unto patience under suffering. Called. 
See Acts 14: 22; Rom. 8: 28-30; 1 Thess. 
3:3. It is only servants to whom he refers, 
yet the spirit of the words is applicable to all 
to whom the Epistle was sent. (3:89) The 
calling implies divine purpose, but divine 
purpose relative to the patience enjoined, and 
not also relative to the sufferings inflicted, 
would have been poor comfort. The Chris- 
tian who believes suffering to be only the 
result of natural law, or man’s wickedness, or 
the devil’s malignity, surrenders himself so 
far, however ignorantly, to one of the most 
pestiferous principles of Paganism. ‘God 
has nothing to do with it’’— a very common 


grace. 


saying—is not the teaching of Christianity. 
See what this same apostle taught on the Day 
of Pentecost concerning God’s purpose rela- 
tive to Christ’s crucifixion. (Acts2:23.) Man’s 
wickedness, always committed freely, is part 
of the good man’s schooling. The point of 
harmony between man’s freedom in wrong 
doing and God’s purpose eludes us. Here 
every manis an agnostic. Denying the exist- 
ence of such a point is easy, but the difficulty is 
not thereby removed. To the sharper sight 
of the next life that may be one of the things 
brought within its angle; it may not be. It 
may not be visible in the brightest light of 
eternity. Because. This assigns the reason 
why these Christian servants are called to 
suffer—namely, Christ also suffered. It is 
conceivable that Christ might have passed 
through the world without suffering, but he 
suffered. Peter sends the argument home by 
adding, for you—for us, in Common Version, 
but in Revised Version after the more ap- 
proved Greek—for your good, or in your 
stead. Concerning the meaning of the prepo- 
sition—that is, whether it implies substitution 
—see Crit. Note. Leaving us. Here, also, a 
better reading requires you; leaving behind, a 
clear allusion to the Lord’s ascension. An 
example. The word means literally a copy 
to be followed in writing. As a child learns 
to write by imitating the copy at the head of 
the page, so we must imitate the suffering 
Christ by suffering ourselves, not complaining 
because we are not allowed to choose the 
kind, but accepting the kind which God 
gives. Follow his steps—a change of figure 
which rhetorical precision would condemn. 
They are to imitate the copy that they may 
follow upon his footsteps. See the same figure 
in Rom. 4:12. Both figures being dropped, 
the simple form is, leaving an example for 
you to follow. 

22, Who did no sin—the first fact in the 
suffering Redeemer’s case. Jesus suffered, 
not as a wrong doer, but asa sinless one, which 
makes appeal toservants yet stronger. Though 
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23 Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he sutfered, he threatened not; but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously: 


23 was guile found in his mouth: who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, threat- 
ened not; but committed ‘himself to him who judg- 


1 Or, his cause. 
i 


Peter supposed them to be innocent under suf- 
fering, yet in this representation of Christ’s 
sinlessness, there is un indirect allusion to 
their own want of sinlessness. The words 
are still another evidence that Peter had 
made the Old Testament a study. They are 
quoted, as also the remaining words of the 
verse, from Isa, 53: 9, not according to the 
Hebrew, but according to the Septuagint, 
which is believed to have been much used by 
the Jews in our Lord’s time. 

No sin—though born of a daughter of Eve, 
Jesus had no taint of the depravity of Eve. 
He lived among great sinners, yet took no 
harm from their character. He had human 
appetites, but not one of them became his 
master. He was capable of ambition, but no 
such vice found place in his heart. No man 
ever had greater reasons, greater opportuni. 
ties, and greater power to indulge in revenge; 
yet he forgave the greatest personal insults, 
and loved the wrong doer even unto death. 
Wise above all the men of his time, he neither 
treasured up wisdom in self-gratification, nor, 
when disclosing it, disclosed it in vanity. 
With capacity for a life of study and medita- 
tion superior to that of any of his contempo- 
raries, he gave himself to active toil for the 
good of others, seeking solitude only that by 
renewing his exhausted strength, and obtain- 
ing fresh supplies of spiritual power, he might 
continue his labors for the selfish and rebel- 
lious. He sought honor neither from the bad 
nor from the good; and, with bold consistency, 
cried in the ears of men, ‘‘ How can ye believe 
which (who) receive honour one of another. 
and seek not the honour which cometh from 
God only?”’ In suffering, not less than in 
doing; in death, not less than in life, he was 
distinetly conscious of the spirit of obedience to 
the will of God, instead of being blindly im- 
pelled by the divinity within him. His virtues 
were not those of an angel orof God, but of man. 
They were thoroughly human; yet they were 
so united with the divine that the divine and 
the human were scarcely distinguishable. So 
in this God-man dwelt infinite excellence. 
(Heb. 7: 26; 2 Cor. 5: 21.) Neither was guile 
found. Though freedom from guile (deceit) 


is included in freedom from sin, yet Christ's 
freedom from that particular form of evil, so 
characteristic of fallen man, seemed to Peter 
to require, for the sake of servants, special 
mention. Nathanael was not sinless, but he 
had no guile, even according to Christ him- 
self. (Jobn1: 47.) Such Nathanaels are rare. 
‘Was found’—more expressive than was. No 
guile could be detected in his words, (Rev. 14: 5.) 
See Winer. Neither his enemies, nor his 
friends, with the latter of whom he held the 
most intimate relations, could ever see in him 
the least deceit, though the former called him 
while his body lay in Joseph’s tomb (Matt. 27: 63), 
‘‘that deceiver.’’ See more on 1: 7 concerning 
‘might be found.’ Deceit in the mouth has 
bad parentage—deceit in the heart. (fark 7: 22.) 
‘‘Nauzht, naught, saith the buyer; but when 
he is gone his way then he boasteth”’ (Prov. 20: 14) ; 
the full-blown deception of not a few buyers 
in the present time. Elymas, the sorcerer 
(Acts 13: 8-10), “‘fullof all subtilty’’—the deceit 
of opposers of the gospel. Expose one such 
deceiver, and another springs up. Simon 
Magus (Acts8: 23.24), the deceit of a hypocrite, 
the worst kind. Nothing did the guileless 
Saviour so severely denounce as the last. 
Deceit in conducting religious affairs is sure 
to rebound upon those who practice it. 

23. Thesecond fact: He suffered patiently. 
The chain of argument enforcing the duty of 
servants to bear up under their sufferings, 
must not be defective; this link is therefore 
added. Reviled. Christ was the object of 
criticism during his entire public life, and 
this at times broke forth into such malignant 
accusations as that of being in league with 
Satan; being a glutton and a wine-bibber; a 
companion of persons loose in character; a 
boaster (Matt. 26: 61); a pretender (claiming to 
be the Messiah and King of Israel), and a 
blasphemer. But under no form of reviling 
did Christ revile in return. He threatened 
not. He denounced hypocrites with severity 
never equaled, but he never threatened in re- 
venge for what hesuffered. But committed. 
in the original the verb has no object. We 
may supply himself, or his affairs, or it (the 
reviling and suffering). Perhaps his judg- 
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24 Who his own self bare our sins in his own body | 24 eth righteously: who his own self ! bare our sins in 


on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed. 


his body upon the tree, that we, having died untu 


1 Or, carried up... to the tree. 


ment—that is, judgment of himself, may ex- 
press the thought which lay in the mind of 
the writer. The Revised Version supplies 
himself, and puts Ais cause in the margin. 
Judgeth righteously. What confidence 
that he should be vindicated! Compare Job 
19: 25-27. Nineteen centuries have passed, 
and evidence of his blamelessness, not stronger 
indeed than at first, is still spreading, and is 
destined to spread till ‘the shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power.”’ 
(1Cor.15: 24.) In the patience of Christ under 
suffering, his followers have a lesson of infi- 
nite persuasiveness. 

24. The third fact: He bare our sins. 
This point applies to others than servants. 
Yet he returns to those who were suffering in 
servitude. The verse is one of inexpressible 
importance and preciousness. It answers the 
question: Howare we saved? The meaning 
of a preposition (for, ver. 21) is not here the 
point. Who his own self—who himself. 
Whatever is here affirmed as having been 
done was done by Christ himself. Not an 
angel aided him in bearing man’s sin. The 
strength ministered by an angel in Gethsem- 
ane (Luke 2z: 43) was ministered that he might 
be able to bear it alone. Bare our sins— 
evidently suggested by Isa. 53, especially ver. 
11, 12. In what sense did Christ bear our 
sins? By taking them away through the 
influence of his love in suffering? Then his 
sufferings were not a substitute for those 
which we deserve; he did not suffer in our 
place. Three ways of getting an answer are 
open to us: 1. We may show what Isaiah 
meant, assuming that Peter’s meaning must 
be the same. 2. Without seeking Isaiah’s 
meaning, we may inquire for Peter's mean- 
ing in the light of the New Testament. 3. We 
may combine both methods. The twofold 
method will bring us to the conclusion that 
Christ bore our sins upon the cross in the 
sense of suffering what God accepted in place 
of the penalty deserved by ourselves. This 
is the very least that can be said. Some think 
that he bore our sins in the sense of suffering 
the penalty itself—the penalty due to all the 
sins of all human beings. As the sufferer 


| 
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was God-man; as his sufferings were intense 
beyond all human conception; as they were 
chiefly the sufferings of the soul; and as there 
was an unfathomable depth of mystery in 
them, we cannot limit them by any known 
standard; and yet, strictly speaking, penalty 
(punishment) implies guilt. But that guilt 
cannot be ascribed to Christ is clear from ver. 
22. If it be said that guilt may be ascribed to 
him figuratively, that is conceding thut guilt 
cannot be ascribed to him in the sense in 
which it is ascribed to an actual sinner. For 
the sake of precision of language, therefore 
it seems better to restrict the term penalty to 
punishment inflicted for one’s own sin. In 
John 1; 29, a different Greek word is used for 
taketh away; but as Meyer and others say. 
that word may mean either take away, or 
take upon himself in order to bear. Substitu- 
tion is the meaning expressed there, as well as 
in the passage before us. See Crit. Notes. 


Alas! alas! 
Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 
And he that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy: How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge as you are? Oh, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 


In his own body—in his body. Com- 
pare ‘‘ present your bodies a living sacrifice.’’ 
(Rom. 12:1.) No contrast between the body and 
the soul is intended. Christ bore our sins in 
his soul as truly as in his body. Compare 
Matt. 26: 38. But as it was the body which 
was nailed to the cross, it was natural to make 
it prominent in thetragic representation. Yet 
‘body’ may be used here, as in Romans, for 
the entire person. On the tree. Primary 
meaning, on the wood, or on a beam of wood. 
The use of the original word for cross was 
borrowed from the Hebrew language, and is 
therefore catled a Hebraism. Thechief baker 
was to be hanged on a tree. (Gen. 40: 19.) A body 
was not to remain all night on a tree, (Deut. 21: 
2.) Joshua hanged five kings on five trees. 
(Josh. 10; 26.) ‘Tree, like treow in Anglo Saxon, 
was often used in early English in the sense 
of ‘wood’ in general, as ‘vessells of tre’ 
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25 For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 


sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose 

25 1stripes ye were healed. For ye were going astray 
like sheep; but are now returned unto the Shep- 
herd and 2 Bishop of your souls. 


1 Gr, bruise....- 


.-2 Or, Overseer. 


(Chaucer), ‘cuppe of tre’; and also specifi- 
cally to denote something made of wood, par- 
ticularly a bar or beam; a meaning still pre- 
served in the compounds azle-tree, cross-tree, 
whipple-tree. . . . The cross in early English 
poetry is often called ‘Christos tre’ (Chau- 
cer).’’—Ezra Abbott in ‘‘Smith’s Bib. Dict.,”’ 
p. 8321. There were modes of putting crimi- 
nals to death in our Lord’s day to which such 
deep disgrace would not have been affixed. 
The final object of Christ’s death, in the case 
of men themselves, was to make them ‘‘ dead 
to sins and alive unto righteousness.’’ See Rom. 
6; 11, and consider the relation of this great 
inward change, wrought by the Saviour’s sub- 
stituted sufferings, to baptism. (Rom. 6: 3-6.) Dead 


to sins, not dead in sins. (Eph.z:1.) In the 
latter case sins are viewed as the ‘“‘ efficient 
eause’’ of the state of death. By whose 


stripes—not scourging, but the effect of it. 
The Greek word is in the singular number, 
and may refer, therefore, not merely to 
scourging, but to his entire course of suffering 
—death as the culmination of all. Were 
healed. Sin is a fearful disease; regenera- 
tion is restoration to health. Sinlessness, to 
which the regenerate are to attain, is life in 
the form of perfect health; and this life is at- 
tributed to the death inflicted upon Christ. 
Self-healing is impossible, for the tendency of 
man is ever toward a worse state; and great 
eare should be taken by those who use means 
to heal others, that the means be not such as to 
heal slightly. (ser.6: 14.) Bodily disease may 
need change of treatment; for diseases of the 
soul the apostolic method is still good, and in 
revivals ofveligion departure from that method 
shows how little reliance is placed upon God 
to do the needed work. Giving the wrong 
medicine shows ignorance of the disease. On 
the “Satisfaction of Christ,’’ as treated by 
Grotius against Socinius, see in ‘‘ Bib. Sac.,”’ 
1879, a translation of the Latin treatise by 
Rev. F. H. Foster. Grotius’ view, that the 
sufferings of Christ were a penalty or 
punishment inflicted upon Christ himself— 
that is, the penalty which is deserved by us, 
would now find few advocates; but the treat- 


ise as a whole, it is quite superfluous to say, is 
one of great power against those errors of So- 
cinians which are more or less distinctly re- 
produced in Unitarianism. 

25. The writer hus said that we should live 
unto righteousness, and that they have been 
healed. This easily suggests their former 
state, and all the more easily the figure by 
which it is represented, because in the very 
chapter (Isa.53) which has supplied him with 
the main thought, men are represented as 
going astray like sheep. (Ver-6.) As sheep 
going astray—by the more approved Greek, 
Ye were straying as sheep. In most affecting 
terms it expresses the fact of their former 
separation from God. Plato represents men 
as God’s sheep, but not for the purpose of 
showing that they have strayed. The remark- 
able thirty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel, in which 
the metaphor, greatly expanded, is applied to 
Israel, should be read in connection with the 
description by Peter. See also John 10 and 
Ps. 28. Not as slaves, but as sinners, they 
were once straying, yet their state of servi- 
tude before conversion adds to the effect of 
the description. Straying sheep encounter 
want and wolves, and straying men are fear- 
fully exposed to teachers of error (thieves, 
robbers, hirelings, wolves, John 10: 8, 12). 
False teachers are both straying sheep and 
prowlers. Are now returned — have now 
turned, but this is not an implication that 
divinely ministered strength to turn was not 
needed and given. Bishop—overseer. The 
Common Version and the Revised Version 
are alike unfortunate; for bishop does not 
necessarily imply oversight, which is precisely 
what is implied in the Greek. A bishop, in 
the sense used not long after the apostles died, 
wasunknown. The Shepherd and Bishop 
(overseer)—Christ, not God, though in 5: 2 
Peter calls the elect the flock of God. That 
Christ is meant is clear from Ezek. 34: 28, 24. 
He is the chief Shepherd. (5:4.) Your souls 
—connected with ‘Shepherd’ as well as with 
‘ Bishop.’ 

Thus is the duty of bearing up under their 
sufferings enjoined upon the servants by the 
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example of Christ as a sufferer; more particu- 
larly by the three facts that his sufferings 
were borne without sin, with patience, and as 
-a substitute. The appeal is adapted to all 
Christian sufferers of all times. This chapter 
is even richer than the first. Like that, it is 
chiefly hortatory, but here also the practical 
is not without strong support in doctrine, 
While the exhortations of the tirst are radiant 
with electing love, shining indeed, also, with 
that glory of Christ which was to come after 
his sufferings, the exhortations of this chapter 
glow with ineffable brightness; for Christ’s 
death appears in its mightiest efficacy. Verses 
24, 25 give additional evidence (compare 1: 18, 
19) of Peter’s attainment of correct views 
concerning the necessity and object of Christ’s 
death. 


CRITICAL NOTES.—CHAPTER II. 


3. «is cwrypiav (wnto salvation) is found after 
avénOjre (may grow) inso many valuable manu- 
scripts, that it isjudged to have been originally 
a part of the Epistle. It is accepted as genuine 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, West- 
cott and Hort, and the Revisers. ‘‘It indi- 
cates,’’? says Huther, ‘‘the aim of all Christian 
growth.”’ 

The Greek word for honour (tu) occurs in 
Peter, in not one case with the meaning pre- 
ciousness, unless it has it here. It occurs in 
1:7; 3:7; 2 Peter 1: 17, and in the Common 
Version is translated honor. The Revised 
Testament of the Bible Union translates 
honor in the case before us. The English and 
American Revision translates preciousness, 
but puts honor in the margin. It translates 
in all the other passages Aonor. Translating 
differently here is one of the few inconsisten- 
cies of the Revised Version. Not only the 
context, but the wsws loguendi (customary way 
of speaking), shows that honor is the true 
meaning. The old interpreter Bengel, born 
in 1687, understood it as the Revisers of 1611 
did, but in the American translation of his 
Notes he is corrected by the editor, who says 
that the rendering of the English is quite out 
of the question. In the German, Luther’s 
translation, is the same as that of the Common 
English Version. On the other hand, the 
view which is here taken is that of Wiesinger, 
Gerhard, De Wette, Briickner, Weiss, Schott 
(all from Huther), of Huther himself, Fron- 
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miller, and Alford. Lillie seems to prefer 
preciousness, and applies it to the Saviour, 
but afterwards in a note admits that honor 
would be rather more agreeable to current 
Greek usage. The betore honor points to 
évrysov (honored, ‘‘ precious’) in ver. 6. The 
stone is honored; and he that believeth in 
him shall not be dishunored. You believe; 
therefore to you is not dishonor, but the 
honor. This view is held by Or. Robinson 
also, who defines 7m, as a state of honor con- 
ferred in reward. The position of mozevovow 
(who believe) is worthy of notice: Unto (for) 
you, therefore, is the honor, for you who be- 
lieve, so that even if mu should be translated 
preciousness, and should be applied to Christ, 
not that but morevovow (believe) would be the 
emphatic word. 

7, eis (into) stands before xepadyv (head). If 
the genius of the English tongue permitted it 
to be translated, the entire clause would stand 
thus: This has become for the corner-stone. 
In the Greek, the preposition expresses design 
and result—that is, adesigned result—a mean- 
ing which, according to Buttmann, es some- 
times has. That éyerySy (has become), though 
a passive, may be rendered as above (with an 
intransitive sense), see Buttmann, pp. 51, 52; 
and that, though an aorist, it may express by 
the implication of the context, ‘‘the continu- 
ance of the action, and its working down to 
the present time,’’ see Buttmunn, pp. 197, 198. 

10. They were ov Aads (a not-people); dads 
(people), ov (not). The latter word standing 
before the former is an instance of what is 
called negatived substantives. The peculiarity 
is distinctly recognized by Winer: ‘‘0d com- 
bined with nouns into one idea, obliterates 
their meaning altogether (Rom. 10: 19; 1 Pet. 2: 10), 
all quotations from the Old Testament.” It 
is more neatly expressed by Buttmann: ‘‘ Ex- 
amples of negatived swbstantives—i. e., of sub- 
stantives transformed by the negative into 
their opposites, and blending with it, as it 
were, into a single word, occur only in Old 
Testament quotations. The negative then is 
always ov, because compounds of the sort are 
formed in Hebrew with xb. Rom. ¢: 25; 
1Pete22 10a. 6. Roms 10209! 

13, 18. timoraynre — submit yourselves (ver. 13) 
is the aorist passive, with the sense of the mid- 
dle voice; ‘‘a pure reflexive,’ as Buttmann 
savs of the same word in James 4: 7. Humble 
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yourselves (1 Pet. 5: 6; James 4: 10); joined them- 
selves (Actsd:3.); but here the manuscripts 
differ. On the general subject (the use in the 
New Testament of the aorist passive in a re- 
flexive sense), see Winer, ¢ 39, p. 261, Huther 
on this (ver. 13), and Buttmann, pp. 51, 52. An- 
ticipating in part the cunsideration of ver. 18 
and 8: 1, it may be added that the participle 
bmotagaopevoc—be subject (ver. 18), be in subjection 
(3:1) stands in both cases in. connection with 
imordynte—submit yourselves (ver. 13), thus: Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man 

. servants being subject to masters,.. . 
wives being subject to their husbands. Though 
participles, they are not improperly translated 
into English as if they were verbs. 

21. Christ suffered for you. Did Christ 
suffer for men in the sense of suffering for 
their good? or did he sutier for them in the 
sense of sutfering in their place—thut is, was 
Christ the sinner’s substitute? The difference 
{s very great, and involves the entire question 
of the way of salvation. The Revisers of 1611 
ase the same for to translate two different 
&Sreek prepositions, avr and dep. But there 
are passages in which the former means, in 
place of (Luke 11: 11; 1 Cor. 11: 15; Matt. 20: 28); are 
there any in which the latter has the same 
meaning? That it is generally used in the 
sense of for, for the good of, is evident; but 
that it is never used in the sense of instead, in 
place of—that is, that it never conveys the 
idea of substitution, is more, probably, than 
ought to be affirmed. See Philemon, ver. 18: 
‘Whom I would have retained with me, 
that in thy stead (dnéposv) he might have min- 
istered unto me’’; ‘‘as his representative— 
substitute’* (Hackett), and the same inter- 
preter cites 2 Cor. 5: 21: ‘‘ For he made him 
to be sin for ws’? (imép juov). Winer, after 
giving to dxép in several passages the meaning 
for, for the benefit of, adds: ‘‘In most cases, 
one who acts in behalf of another takes his 
place (1 Tim. 2: 6; 2Cor.5: 15) ; hence, brép is some- 
times nearly equivalent to avzi, instead, loco”’ 
(in place of). He refers to the very decisive 
Philemon 18. One is surprised to hear Winer 
say after this, in a note, ‘‘ Still, in doctrinal 
passages relating to Christ’s death (Gal.3: 13; 
Rom. 5:6, 8;14: 15; 1Pet.%:18,ete.), it is not justifiable 


to render tnxép jyav and the like rigorously by 
instead of. ‘Avri is the more detinite of the 
two prepositions. ‘Yxép signifies merely for 
men, for their deliverance; und leaves unde- 
termined the precise sense in which Christ 
died for them.’’. Robinson admits the sense 
instead of in Philemon, and thinks it may be 
the meaning in 2 Cor. 5: 20; Eph. 6: 20. 
Compare 1 Pet. 8: 18. The question, how- 
ever, in what sense Christ died for sinners 
does not turn wholly upon the meaning of a 
preposition. See upon ver. 24. 

24. The Greek for bare is avijveyxev, from éava- 
$epw—ava (up) and ¢épw (bear); to bear up from 
a lower to a higher place. Where the Com- 
mon Version says on, the Greek uses émi (upon). 
The verb and the preposition taken together 
mean bore up upon, and as sacrifices were car- 
ried up to the altar and offered (compare James 
2: 21), it has been insisted that Peter here 
views the cross as an altar, and represents 
Christ as bearing our sins up to the cross to 
sacrifice them there. See Col. 2: 14. But the 
cross of Christ is never represented in the New 
Testament as an altar; and neitherin the Old 
Testament, norin the New, are our sins viewed 
as the sacrifice which is brought to the altar. 
(Huther.) Bearing our sins he ascended the 
cross is another way of expressing the mean- 
ing. dvadépw does not always mean to bear up, 
in the sense of taking the object to a higher 
place. See Heb. 9: 28; Isa. 53: 12; in the 
latter of which verses the word is used in the 
Septuagint for NW) and 920. ‘ But there is 
no necessity for regarding the case as any- 
thing more than the very common oné of émi, 
with an accusative; when the verb of motion, 
appropriate to such a construction is sup- 
pressed, and it is to be only mentally supplied: 
bare our sins in his body [when lifted up] upon 
the tree.’’? (Lillie.) The Revised Version has 
in the margin, ‘‘Or, carried up... to the 
tree,’ a suggestion made by the American 
Committee. Farrar (‘Early Days of Chris- 
tianity’’) makes substantially the same, but 
less elegant, rendering: ‘‘ Carried up our sins 
in his own body on to the tree.’’ The mar- 
ginal reading of the Revised Version may be 
accepted, without attributing the idea of altar 
and sacrifice to the verb. 
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CHAPTER III. 


lycameeet ye wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands ; that, if any obey not the word, they also 


| 1 In like manner, ye wives, be in subjection to your 


Ch. 3: SECOND SERIES OF EXHORTATIONS | recently given to the subject of man’s rela- 


(continued). 


tion to woman should make us more desirous 


1. fHIRD ExHoRTATION (particular), ad-| to ascertain, fearlessly, the teachings of the 


dressed to wives whose husbands are unbe- 
lievers. Likewise. Beginning a new exhort- 
ation, it directs to the preceding one (2:18), 
but it must not be understood as hinting that 
the “subjection’’ of wives to their husbands 
is of the same nature as that of servants to 
their masters. Be in subjection. As in 
2: 18, the exact translation is, being subject, 
and, like the participle in that place, must be 
connected with the verbin 2: 138. Your own. 
No such contrast between their own husbands 
and other men is intended as to imply warn- 
ing against being led into illicit connections, 
though some strongly insist that there is. On 
the other hand, the original word, which is 
not a mere possessive pronoun, seems intended 
to express something more than the mere fact 
_ that they are their husbands. See Critical 
Notes. 

The duty enjoined can neither be reasoned 
away nor ridiculed away. The same require- 
ment is made by the Holy Spirit through 
Paul. (Eph. 5: 22-24; Col. 3: 18; 1 Tim. 2: 11, 12; Titus2: 5.) 
That Paul was never married is nothing to 
the purpose; it is certain that the Spirit of 
God could give a just command to wives 
through an unmarried apo-tle; but as if to 
rebuke mockers of Paul, a married apostle is 
authorized to say the same thing. ‘‘It is cer- 
tainly a noticeable coincidence that these ex- 
hortations should be found exclusively in the 
Epistles addressed to Asiatics, nor is it improb- 
able that they were more particularly needed 
for them than for Europeans.’’ But in Rome, 
Athens, and Corinth, the relation of husband 
and wife had long been so very unlike what 
it ought to have been, that to us there seems 
to have been no less necessity for exhorting 
Christian wives there to be in subjection to 
their husbands, than Christian wives in Asia 
Minor; and no less necessity for exhorting 
husbands to love their wives. The silence 
referred to by the writer above cited is of 
little consequence; it was not to be expected 
that such a singling out of classes would be 
made in every epistle. 


Bible. These can be indicated only in the 
briefest manner. 


BEFORE THE FALL. 


1. The subordination of the woman to the 
man was ordained by the Creator. The man 
was created first; the woman next. The man 
was created from the earth; the woman “‘from 
the body of man. By this the priority and 
superiority of the man, and the dependence 
ot the woman upon the man, are clearly 
established as an ordinance of divine crea- 
tion.’ (Keil.), ‘See, Gen.2:) 7, 21.22. *°Tio 
create another human being wholly distinct 
in substance from himself, would introduce 
into the world a being independent of him- 
self, antagonistic to him, and having no hold 
on his sympathy as part of himself.’’ (Dr. 1. 
J. Conant.) 2. This original authority of 
the husband and subordination of the wife, 
so far at least as it is based upon the ground 
that the man was created first, is recognized 
by Paul. (1Tim.2:13.) 8. Nature teaches that 
unless the marriage tie may be dissolved upon 
every difference of opinion which may arise 
between the husband and the wife, some 
means must be used for adjusting the differ- 
ence. One way of effecting this would be 
force—the method most prevalent among 
those not enlightened by Christianity. The 
weaker—be it the man or the woman—would 
be under the necessity of yielding. But the 
use of force is forbidden by nature. Another 
way remains—z. e., subordination either of the 
man tothe woman, orof the woman tothe man. 
Had the woman been created first, and had the 
man been formed out of one of the woman’s 
ribs, itisclearthat the woman should have been 
regarded as having the authority, and then 
the man would have been under obligation toe 
receive the woman’s decision in case of differ- 
ence of opinion. 4. That this subordination 
of the woman to the man, even while both 
were without moral fault, was to be main- 
tained in love by the woman, and that the 


The prominence | superiority of the man was to be maintained 
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in tenderness, and not in lordly supercilious- 
ness, is clear from two facts: a. That the 
woman was made from the man. 6. That 
she was to be a helpmeet for him—‘‘a helper 
suited to him’? (Conant); ‘‘‘a help of his 
like’ (Keil)—‘that is, a helping being, in 
which, as soon as he sees it, he may recognize 
himself.’ ’’ (Delitzsch.) In her subordination 
Eve was not restive, and in his superiority 
Adam was not exacting. 


AFTER THE FALL. 


1. The woman loses sight of the relation in 
which she stood to Adam, and, in independ- 
ence of his authority, does what will issue in 
destroying the purer form of the love which 
had existed between them. She should have 
done nothing which would seem like aiming 
to be her husband’s co-ordinate, much less 
what would seem like aiming to get the upper 
hand of him. ‘Adam might have done the 
same thing.’’ Possibly, but it is the business 
of the interpreter to deal with the actual 
rather than with the possible. This disregard 
of her relation to Adam as her constituted 
superior, is not, indeed, the main thing in her 
sin, but it is that with which we are just now 
eoncerned. 2. ‘‘Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.”’ 
(Gen.3: 16.) This foretells the subordination 
of the wife as it was to become in consequence 
of the fall. Subordination, in this new form, 
intensified by human passion on both sides, is 
here represented as a punishment of the 
woman for her sin. How fearfully has the 
prophecy been fulfilled! In Pagan and 
Mohammedan countries the wife has failed 
to recognize in any religiousness of spirit her 
subordination to the husband. The husband 
has equally failed to recognize the tender 
nature of the authority with which he was 
originally invested. 

I will be master of what is mine own; 

She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing; 

And here she stands, touch her whoever dare. 


This is true, not only of the half-civilized and 
the savage, but also of Athenians and Romans. 
The wife has been rebellious, and no won- 
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der; the husband has been a tyrant, and no 
wonder. 


AFTER THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


1. Christianity ainis to restore the husbana 
and the wife to the right relation. It requires 
the husband to love his wife (#ph. 5: 25, 28; Col. 
3:19) as a companion, a helper, an adviser; 
and it aims to make the wife worthy of such 
love. It aims to bring to an end (1 Oor. 9: 5; Gal. 
3: 26-28) that separation of interests which has 
so marked domestic life since the fall, and to 
make the interests of the husband and the 
wife as completely one! as that between 
Christ and the Church. ‘‘Not a rivalry 
with the functions of man, but an elevation 
of her own functions as high as his’? (Glad- 
stone), is the further aim of Christianity. 
But Christianity does not purpose to accom- 
plish this by reversing the original relation. 
It therefore says most distinctly that the 
husband is the head of the wife (Eph. 5: 23), even 
as Christ is the Head of the Church, and 
enjoins upon the wife submission to the hus- 
band. Without making the wife the co- 
ordinate of the husband, it gives hersubstantial 
equality with him. When the husband recog- 
nizes all this as the aim of Christianity, and 
when the wife also recognizes it, happiness 
will mark the domestic state. ‘‘ Authority, 
kindly exercised, and subordination, quietly 
acknowledged, promote the development of 
the affections, to which there is nothing more 
dangerous than rivalry.’’ (Hugh Davey 
Evans, LL. D.) 

2. In spite of the elevating influence of 
Christianity upon woman, views have been 
urged upon the public which, if generally 
adopted, would sling domestic life into chaos. 
The viler doctrines promulgated can never, 
perhaps, be generally received; but the ten- 
dency of some modern views is to turn married 
life back into that state of separate and rival 
interests which has been the curse of both the 
husband and the wife wherever revealed 
religion has been unknown or disregarded. 
Secretiveness, and even deception in either 
toward the other, may thus come to char- 
acterize the relation which, more than any 


| other of an earthly kind, Christianity requires 


+See the speech of Queen Katharine to the king, in 
loyalty to a husbank. 


Henry VIII., act 2 scene 4, in illustration of conscious 
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may without the word be won by the conversation of 
the wives; 3 

2 While they behold your chaste conversation coupled 
with fear. 

3 Whose adorning, let it not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel ; 
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own husbands; that, even if any obey not the word, 
they may without the word be gained by the } behay- 
2 iour of their wives; beholding your chaste 1 behay- 
8 iour couped with fear. Whose adorning let it not 
be the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing jewels of gold, or of putting on apparel; 


1 Or, manner of life. 


to be distinguished for openness and confi- 
dence. Peter’s direction, then, viewed in the 
light shed upon it from other parts of the 
word of God, is at once most important and 
just. Reduced to the last point, there remains 
this: When, after mutual presentation of 
views upon a given course, agreement is 
impossible, the woman should yield to the 
opinion of her husband, those cases excepted 
in which she would sin by so doing; and in 
yielding, should feel herself not dishonored, 
but honored; because doing precisely that 
which Christianity requires. In yielding to 
her husband, she yields to him who is the 
wise Author of the relation. Submission to 
the final decision of the husband may be 
pointed and poisoned by the accusation that 
the decision is unjust; in which case, the very 
quintessence of obstinacy can be seen through 
the thin disguise of submission. It may be 
added that in much that has recently been 
said concerning woman’s subordination to 
man, the entire tendency is to disregard the 
teachings of the Scriptures as of no account. 
But the Bible is as good authority upon this 
question as upon the duty of man to do all in 
his power to effect the intellectual and religious 
elevation of woman. 

That if any. ‘That’ indicates the reason 
why they should submit. Also is misplaced; 
it should stand before if, and be changed into 
even, thus: that even if any (some) obey not. 
It may perhaps be inferred that the husbands 
of most of them were believers. But even if 
some obeyed not, it was possible that they 
might be won, etc. Obey not. It seems to 
imply positive rejection of the word. (2: 8and 
compare 1: 22.) Without the word. Peter 
uses no article—‘ Without word.’ He refers, 
not to the word as publicly preached, but 
probably to talking by the wives themselves ; 
not that all speaking to their husbands is for- 
bidden, but he suggests as the chief means of 
winning them their conversation—i.e., walk, 
conduct— 

The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 


Sharp criticism of the husband on account 
of his defects, even if they are moral defects, 
and a habit of complaining at her lot, will not 
only not win him to the gospel—it will make 
his rejection of it the stiffer. Paul says: 
‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God’’; and so if the husband 
shall be won by means of the holy walk of the 
wife, it will be none the less true that the 
word will lie at the basis of the other instru- 
mentality. 

2. While they behold. See on 2: 12. 
Your chaste, etc.—your deportment chaste 
in fear—‘ chaste’ used in the general sense of 
pure, as in James 38: 17. Fear—awe either 
toward God or toward the husband; more 
probably the latter. As the husband is ex- 
horted (ver.7) to honor his wife, the fear is far 
from slavish. It is holy apprehension of 
doing anything which shall appear to conflict 
with the duty enjoined in ver. 1, and so creat- 
ing an obstacle to his conversion. 

3. In this and ver. 4, submission to their 
husbands is still enjoined, but this is done by 
exhorting them to the exercise of qualities 
which will certainly lead to it—meekness and 
quietness of spirit; and to these qualities they 
are exhorted negatively, in contrast with that 
vanity which would lead them to make the 
adornment of their persons, their bodies in- 
deed, the chief object of concern. Literally, 
whose adorning let it be, not the outward of 
plaiting the hair, etc. In the Common Ver- 
sion ‘adorning’ is repeated, and is printed in 
italics. The repetition is necessary, in order 
to express what the Greek says without repe- 
tition, and that very necessity makes the 
italics needless: Whose adorning let it be, not 
the outward adorning, ... but let it be, etc. 
Plaiting — braiding, not for convenience, 
which might be allowable, but for ornament. 
Gold—golden ornaments, jewels of gold. (Re- 
vised Version.) Apparel—garments (plural 
in the original), worn for show; no reference 
to convenience. ‘ Plaiting,’ ‘wearing,’ ‘put- 
ting on.’ Notice the activity of women in 
this sort of self-adorning. Vanity makes 
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4 But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that | 4 but Jet it be the hidden man of the heart, in the in 


which is not corruptible, even the ornument of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of grvat 
rice. 
F 5 For after this manner in the old time the holy 
women also, who trusted in God, adurned themselves, 
being in subjection unto their own husbands: — 
6 Even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: 


corruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit 
5 which is in the sight of God, of great price. Fo1 
aiter this manuer aforetime the holy women also, 
who hoped in God, adorned themselves, being in 
6 subjection to their own 1 husbands: as Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord: whose children ye nuw 


1 Or, husbands (as Sarah . . . ye are become), doing well, and not being afraid. 


nimble fingers. Notice also the very em- 
phatic position of ‘not’; yet the negative 
thought which it introduces is not the leading 
one; that is introduced by ‘but.’ (ver. 4.) 
The meaning of this prohibition will escape 
us, unless we bear in mind the extravagant 
love of ornament which characterized the 
Oriental mind, and the great irreligiousness 
which led to it. The Egyptian monuments 
tell surprising tales of female vanity, and the 
inspired prophet speaks of ‘‘the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
their cauls, and their round tires like the 
moon, the chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of 
the legs, and the head bands, and the tablets, 
and the ear rings, the rings, and the nose 
jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, and 
the mantles, and the wimples, and the crisp- 
ing pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and 
the hoods, and the vails.’’ (Isa. 3: 18-23.) It is 
what Calvin calls the morbum vanitatis quo 
mulieres laborant (in Huther), the disease of 
vanity under which women labor, that Peter 
blames. Woman’s love of ornament is a root 
of all evil, not less than man’s love of money. 
Women may sin by wearing too little cloth- 
ing as well as by wearing too much ornament. 
As the remedy for love of money in man is 
holiness (1:15,16; 2:9), so also is holiness the 
temedy for love of outward adornment in 
woman. Giving too little attention to the 
decoration of their bodies will not, probably, 
very soon become a besetting sin of women. 
4. The apostle tells them what their adorn- 
ing ought to be. The hidden man of the 
heart. This is the general form of express- 
ing the contrast with outward adorning. The 
ornaments in which their irreligious neigh- 
bors delight appeal to the eye; this, the man 
of the heart, is ‘hidden,’ pertains to what is 
within. Compare Rom. 7: 22 (the inward 
man); Eph. 8: 16 (the inner man); 2 Cor. 4: 
16 (the inward man). In that which is not 
corruptible, etc., may be rendered: in the 
incorruptibleness of a meek and quiet spirit. 


It is this of which the hidden man consists. 
Instead of fondness for outward ornament, 
they should adorn themselves with meekness 
(Matt. 5: 5) and quietness; and, unlike gold and 
superfluous apparel, such qualities are not 
corruptible—are imperishable. With such 
virtues they cannot fail to be submissive to 
their husbands. This spirit, whatever may 
be said of the world’s judgment, is in the 
sight of God of great price. God is in- 
finitely able to estimate the respective values. 
Man judges by a false standard. ‘Great price,’ 
costly ; applied by Paul (1 Tim.2: 9) to ‘‘array’’ 
(raiment), and by Mark (14: 3) to ‘‘spikenard.”’ 
Compare ver. 3, 4, with 1 Tim. 2: 9, 10. 

5. For strengthens the main exhortation 
(ver.1) and the subordinate one of vs. 8, 4. 
After this manner—in the way just de- 
scribed. He draws an illustration from the 
times of the Old Testament. Trusted in 
God—hoped. The comma of the English 
(both the Common and the Revised Version) 
ought not to have been inserted between also’ 
and ‘who’; the connection is closer than the 
comma indicates. It was not holy women 
only who adorned themselves, but holy women 
‘who hoped in God.’ According to the com- 
monly received Greek, hoped upon God; but 
according to valuable manuscripts, hoped in 
God. They were adorned within. Being 
in subjection. See on the same in ver. 1. 
Submitting themselves to theirown husbands 
was one of the manifestations of their meek- 
ness and quietness, Theirown. See on the 
same in ver. 1, and in Critical Notes. 

6. An eminent example is seen in Sarah, 
the wife of their distinguished progenitor. 
Even—a needless insertion. Obeyed. The 
original term is a mild one, listened. She 
listened to him, and it is implied that she 
listened. to him in submissiveness of spirit. 
Calling him lord (Gen. 18:12); doubtless the 
customary way of addressing him. Sarah was 
not faultless. In the affair of Hagar and Ish- 
mael she showed more independencethan was 
delicate, and more feeling than was necessary. 
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whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do well, and are 
not afraid with any amazement. 

7 Likewise, ye husbands, dwell with them according 
to knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, as unto the 
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are, if ye do well, and are not !put in fear by any 
terror. 

7 Ye husbands, in like manner, dwell with your 
wives according to knowledge, giving honour 2 unto 


1 Or, afraid with....... 2 Gr. unto the female vessel, as weaker. 


A meek and quiet spirit even then would have 
been more womanly, and better would it have 
been had she respectfully and gently declined 
to unite with her liege lord in one or two in- 
stances of deception. Yet she was usually so 
decorous and obedient that the apostie deemed 
her worthy of imitation by all pious women. 
“There be many women now-a-days that 
break away from their husbands.’? Compare 
1Sam. 25: 10. Whose daughters. The 
Greek means children, whether sons or daugh- 
ters. Whose children ye are (became at the 
time of their conversion, but implying that 
they are so now), in the sense of spiritual de- 
scent. Aslong as—inserted by the Reyvision- 
ists of 1611 to aid in bringing out what they 
supposed to be the meaning; but reference to 
time iserronenus. Nor ought if (Revised Ver- 
sion) to be supplied, as if they became Sarah’s 
spiritual children on condition that they do 
good; nor because, as if they became children 
of Sarah because they do good. The meaning 
may be expressed thus: Whose children ye 
became, as shown by your well-doing—that is, 
in ‘‘their entire course of life, with especial ref- 
erence to their marriage relations.’’ (Huther.) 
Are not afraid, etc., is, literally, fearing no 
Frightening, no dread; or, as some, not quite 
exactly, would say, fearing no fear. ‘‘ Feared 
exceedingly’’ (Mark4: 41), is, literally, feared a 
great fear. In1 John 5: 16 isa similar pecu- 
liarity, ‘‘sin a sin’’; in Col. 2: 19, ‘‘increaseth 
with the increase.’’ It is an intense form of 
expression, and was not very seldom used in 
the Hebrew language before it came into use 
in the Greek. The peculiarity, though not 
quite so marked, is found here also. The 
apostle exhorts them not to fear that which, 
in itself, is adapted to make them fear; or, 
not to fear those who may attempt to make 
them feur. The men of the world, or, as the 
context requires, their ungodly husbands, 
may oppose; but they are not to fear. Some 
take from ‘as’ to ‘ye are’ as a parenthesis; 
thus: being in subjection to their own hus- 
bands (as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling 
him lord, whose children ye are become), 
doing well, and not being afraid. This as- 


sumes that the participle for ‘doing well’ is 
to be connected with ‘women’ in ver. 5. If 
this is the right construction (which is by no 
means certain), it follows that after speaking 
of the ‘holy women’ of former times, the 
writer pauses a moment to illustrate by the 
case of Sarah as one of the class, and then, 
resuming, completes his description of the 
holy women, characterizing them as ‘doing 
well,’ ete. The Revised Version has this form 
in the margin as an alternative reading, and 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament has the 
same. 

7. FourtH EXxHorRTATION (particular) ; 
addressed to husbands. Likewise —directs 
to the exhortation given to wives at ver. 1, 
and hints that husbands are under obligations 
to their wives, as well as wives to their hus- 
bands. The form of the obligation is in part 
different. Husbands, neither here nor eise- 
where, are required to be in subjection to their 
wives. Thespirit of the obligation is the same 
—that is, the same in so far as both the hus- 
band and the wife are to be controlled by 
love. Dwell with them—refers to general 
daily intercourse. According to knowl= 
edge. In your marriage relations show 
intelligence and judgment. Giving honour, 
etc. In this part of the verse the meaning is 
not well given. Translate: Dwelling accord- 
ing to knowledge with the female vessel as the 
weaker, rendering honor [to them] as also 
fellow heirs. ‘Vessel.’ The husband is a 
vessel as well as the wife; but the wife is the 
weaker vessel. The word is applied to men 
(1 Thess.4:4); to human beings without dis- 
tinction of sex. (Rom.9: 21.) ‘ Weaker.’ Not 
the man isa weak vessel, and the woman a 
weaker one. Nosuch comparison is intended, 
and such a comparison weuld spoil the appeal ; 
for it is just because the man is here assumed 
to be a strong vessel that he is exhorted to 
discharge his obligations to the woman, ‘The 
weaker’ cannot mean weaker in mind, for 
that women as aclass would prove themselves, 
under equally favorable conditions, constitu- 
tionally inferior to men as a class, has not yet 
been shown to be even probable. Every cen- 
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weaker vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace 
of life; that your prayers be not hindered. 
8 Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion 


the woman, as unto the weaker vessel, as being also 
joint-heirs of the grace of life; to the end that your 
prayers be not hindered. 

8 Finally, be ye all likeminded, ! compassionate, lov- 


1 Gr. sympathetic. 


tury has been brilliant with women of mental 
capacity which quite overtopped that of a 
large majority of men. The wife isthe weaker 
vessel because she has been made subordinate. 
In harmony with this subordination she is 
inferior to man in strength of body. ‘‘ But 
Peter speaks of the woman as the weaker 
vessel without intending thereby disparage- 
mentor offence to the sex, or to any puarticu- 
larly strong-minded or strong-bodied member 
of it. It isno insult to the vine to say that it 
is weaker than the tree to which it clings; or 
to the rose to say that it is weaker than the 
bush which bears it.’ (Lillie.) Giving 
honour unto the wife—expresses the chief 
thought. The wife’s submission, then, is not 
dishonorable. And as being fellow heirs, 
etc. Not fellow heirs with one another, but 
with their husbands. The wife is to receive 
the incorruptible possession (1: 4), as well as 
the husband, which is a good reason for ren- 
dering honor—i. e., by esteeming her. See 
Rom. 8: 17; Eph. 3: 6; Heb. 11: 9. Grace 
of life—grace consisting of life. Your pray= 
ers—perhaps family prayers offered by the 
husband or by both. Of Philip Henry it is 
said that ‘‘he and his wife constantly prayed 
together morning and evening; and never, if 
they were together at home or abroad, was it 
intermitted.’’ (Dr. Mombert in Fronmiiller.) 
Inference: Their married life must have been 
harmonious. They must have constantly 
borne in mind the relation which each was 
required to maintain toward the other, with- 
out, however, being distinctly conscious of a 
purpose to do so, Private prayers may be in- 
cluded. Hindered—cut into, cut in pieces, 
from which came the meaning—impede, hin- 
der. (Huther.) Some say, prevented from ris- 
ing to the throne of God; but Peter is aiming 
to prevent their prayers from being omitted. 
‘What may cause them to be omitted? Not 
dwelling according to knowledge with the wife 
as the weaker vessel, and not honoring her as 
a fellow heir, ete. The disharmony which 
will result will cut prayer to pieces; the ser- 
vices will be wholly omitted. Thesame thing 
might happen if the wife should be unmindful 


of her own obligation; but Peter plies the wife 
with one kind of argument, and the husband 
with another kind. 

8. Exhortations to distinct classes having 
been closed, the apostle concludes this second 
series with exhortations to all, growing out of 
their relations to persecutors. It is remark- 
able that in this section the most simple prac- 
tical hints are found in juxtaposition with one 
of the most difficult passages in the Bible. 
Working quietly and openly among the easy 
things of the Christian life, the apostle sud- 
denly plunges (18-20) out of sight into a subject 
of the most difficult nature. Finally—indiva- 
tive not of the termination of the Epistle, but 
of a purpose to avoid further particulars, and 
to utter thoughts of a general nature. AlI— 
every individual of every class named. What 
follows is expressed by means of five adjectives, 
no other word being used. It is a beautiful 
cluster of virtues—united, sympathetic, broth- 
erly, compassionate, humble; or, using the 
more active form—like-minded, sympathizing, 
brother-loving, tender-hearted, lowly-minded. 
Like-minded refers more to feeling than to 
opinion, yet union of heart tends to create 
greater union of opinion. Opinions, however 
unlike, ought not to bristle with prejudice. 
Christendom has long needed more oneness 
of doctrine, but much more has it needed 
oneness of heart. Even true churches have 
always needed this divine exhortation (Rom. 12: 
16; 15: 5; 2 Cor. 13: 11; Phil. 2:2; 1 Cor. 1: 10; Eph. 4: 8) ; 
how much more has Christendom needed it! 
Making infants church members in the early 
ages of Christianity at length filled churches 
with unregenerate persons, and the practice 
continuing to the present day, doctrines and 
rites have been forced upon men by assem- 
blies, councils, emperors, popes, and legisla- 
tures, concerning which the Scriptures say 
nothing whatever. The divisions of Christen- 
dom are the progeny, not of Christianity, but 
of the world. Having com passion—sympa- 
thizing, sympathy—brought into our language 
from the Greek, is feeling with. The readers 
are dissimilar, socially and intellectually, yet 
each is required to make the joys, and espe- 
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ee re ee a 


one cf another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 


us: 

9 Not bacsrtonce | evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise | secigny knowing that ye are there- 
unto called, that ye should inherit a blessing. 

10 For he that will love life, and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil, and his Spa that they 
speak no guile: 

11 Let him eschew evil, and do good; let him seek 
peace, and ensue it. 


cially the sorrows of others, his own. (Rom. 


12: 15; 1 Cor. 12: 26; Heb. 13: 3.) 


So two, together weeping, make one woe. 


Sympathy is a rational emotion; may be 
much developed; and, though often moving 
with great rapidity, may become, under the in- 
fluence of the moral judgment enlightened by 
the Scriptures, a permanent power, bearing 
thesoul forward with planet-like orderthrough 
the entire course of life. Mock suffering (the 
theatre) and suffering described (fiction) are 
but feeble stimulants to sympathy. Tears 
may be wasted when sympathy is hoarded. 
Love as brethern—drotherly, in the Greek, 
philadelphoi. A philadelphian is a lover of 
his brethren. (1: 22; 4: 8; Rom.12:10.) The Eng- 
lish, love as brethren, may leave an erroneous 
impression. Pitiful—tender-hearted, sotrans- 
lated in Eph. 4: 32. Courteous. This stands 
for a word which has much less manuscript 
authority than another, which is properly 
rendered as above, lowly-minded. The trait 
is to be manifested toward one another (5: 5; 
Phil.2:3), and especially toward God. (5:6; 
Acts 20:19.) The opposite is self-conceit, which 
is self-esteem with its eyes shut against God. 
The wolf may dwell with the lamb, but self- 
conceit with humility never. 

9. The previous verse refers to their rela- 
tions to each other, this to their relations 
to the unregenerate world; yet the virtues 
enjoined in ver. 8 have an anticipatory refer- 
ence to what was about to be said concerning 
their relations to the world. Evil for evil— 
evil deeds; railing—words. Peter knows 
that his Lord did neither (Matt. 26: 62, 63; 27: 12) ; 
and he remembers what a wrong use he 
himself once made of the sword. (Matt. 26: 51.) 
But contrariwise—on the contrary. Do 
directly the opposite, and talk directly the 
opposite. Implore blessing upon them. 
bodily and spiritual, temporal and eternal. 
Wonderful precepts! and with the strength 
of Christ as easily obeyed as any others, if 


9 ing as brethren, tenderhearted, humbleminded: not 
rendering evil for evil, or reviling for reviling; but 
contrariwise blessing ; for hereunto were ye called, 

10 that ye should inherit a blessing. For, 
e that would love life, 
And see good days, 
Let him refrain hix tongue from evil, 
And his lips that they speak no guile: 
And let him turn away from evil, and do good; 
Let him seek peace, and pursue it. 


11 


one has the lowliness of mind enjoined at the 
close of ver. 8. Pride is the spur of retali- 
ation. Knowing. The Greek has little 
reason for being accepted as genuine. Read 
thus: Because to this end ye were called, that 
ye should inherit blessing; that ye should 
come into possession of the blessings of the | 
gospel provided for this life and the next. 
They were called (2:21) by the Holy Spirit. 
If they are possessors of such blessings, surely 
they ought to implore blessings on those who 
maltreat and malign them. 

10. The Old Testament (Ps. 34: 12-16) again 
lends its aid to the apostle of the New, for 
the purpose of strengthening the exhorta- 
tions of ver. 9. The usuul form of quotation 
is wanting, yet with slight variations the 
words are those of David, as reproduced in 
the Septuagint. For is Peter's, and connects 
the quotation with the preceding verse. He 
that will love life. ‘Will’ is not the usual 
auxiliary sign of the future. Read: He that 
desires to love life; or, that would. It takes 
for granted that life may be one of true happi- 
ness. The thought is peculiar. It is Peter’s 
rather than David’s; for David says: ‘‘He 
that desireth life.’? Peter gives prominence 
to loving life. The pessimist, if consistent, 
hates life. To see good days is to experi- 
ence them—that is, to have them and enjoy 
them. Notice the use of the word in Luke 
2: 26; Heb. 11: 5; John 38: 3. ‘Good days,’ 
in this life—the possession of none but be- 
lievers. Even the sorrow of those who love 
God cannot make good days bad days. (Rom.8: 
28; 2Cor.4:16;6:10.) Wet him refrain, etc.— 
as if it were impossible to desire to love life, 
if the tongue were allowed to have its way. 
See James 3. Guile, deceit, See on 2: 
122: 

1l. Escnew, etc.—turn away from evil. 
It is a general, comprehensive precept, re- 
ferring to evil of whatever kind. And do 
good, also a comprehensive precept, but it 
enjoins a positive virtue. ‘' Went about doing 
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12 For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their prayers: but the face 
of the Lord is against them that do evil. 

13 And who @s he that will harm you, if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good? 

14 But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy 
are ye: and be not afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled; 

15 But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts: and be 


12 For the eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous 
And his eurs unto their supplication: 


But the face of the Lord is upon them that do 


, evil, 
13 And who is he that will harm you, if ye be zeal- 
14 ous of that which is good? But and if ye should 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye: and 
15 fear not their fear, neither be troubled; but sanctify 
in your hearts Christ as Lord: being ready always to 


good,’’ was said of Christ by this very apostle. 
(Acts 10: 38.) The farmer who merely abstains 
from sowing bad seed will reap nothing. 
Seek peace— 1 more particular direction. 
See Matt. 5: 9 To live peaceably in heaven 
with all will be easy ; to live so here with all 
is scarcely possible (Rom. 12: 18); yet we are not 
only to seek peace, but we are to ensue ( pur- 
sue) it. We are to make a vigorous and de- 
termined effort to make others peaceable and 
peaceful, and this is most easily done by being 
peaceable and peaceful ourselves. Much free- 
dom must be granted to one another to do the 
usual work of life in the way preferred—in 
the family for example, and in the place of 
business, if peace is to thrive. There is no 
better trade to which to put a child than 
peace-making. In affairs moral and reli- 
gious, we must be “first pure, then peaceable”’ 
(James 3:17), yet persecution for religious opin- 
ions, even in the mild form of uncharitable- 
ness, is utterly contrary to the spirit of Christ. 

12. For. This, too, is Peter’s word, not 
David’s. It points to the ground upon which 
the exhortations of ver. 11 rest—namely, the 
Lord’s relation to the righteous and the 
wicked. Are over—are upon; that is, turned 
apon. Unto their prayers—toward them. 
‘Against,’ ‘upon’—the same word in the 
Greek as stands before the word for righteous. 
The contrast, then, between the Lord’s course 
toward the righteous and toward the wicked 
is not expressed in the preposition, norin face. 
The contrast is expressed by but—and the 
contrast how great! Lord. As nothing in 
the context requires it to be applied to Christ, 
it may have the reference which it has in the 
Psalm from which the words are taken. 

13. Intensity is given to the thought by the 
interrogative form. Peter once had sharp 
experience of the power of questions, (John 21: 
1-17.) The apostle would here confirm the 
exhortation to do good. Will harm —too 
feeble. The rendering is stronger in Acts 7: 
6, 19 (entreat evil, evil entreated); in 12: 1 
(vex); in 18: 10 (to hurt thee). Followers— 


imitators. But valuable manuscripts have a 
word which means zealous—if ye are zealous 
of that which is good. There are two possible 
meanings of the first part of the question: 
Who is he that will be able todo you evil? 
and, Who is he that will be disposed to do you 
evil? If the latter is the meaning, the ques- 
tion must have been asked in view of the 
supposition that usually the world will not 
be disposed to persecute those who lead a 
truly Christian life; but it can scarcely be 
said that in apostolic times this was usually 
the case. Ifthe former is the sense, it implies 
that no one can do them any real and essential 
evil. God will parry the blow. Which is the 
correct view is uncertain. See Isa. 50: 9; 
Rom. 8: 31, 38, 34. 

14, But and if—a “ barbarous”’ translation 
(Lillie), an “‘innocent archaism’’ (Schaff). 
The English Revisers, as the latter reminds 
us, naturally adhere to these archaisms. 
Read: But if also ye should suffer. For 
righteousness’ sake—on account of their 
Christian life. See righteows in ver. 12, a 
good conscience and good conversation in 
ver. 16, and well doing in ver. 17. Happy— 
blessed, which is less suggestive of hap, luck, 
chance. ‘Happy’ has taken on a Christian 
meaning, but even now it has less aroma than 
blessed. The sentiment which Peter here 
expresses fell upon his ear from the lips of 
Christ when upon the Mount (Matt. 5: 1.) 
Persecution will make these Christians more 
blessed here, and this fragrant result of suffer- 
ing will extend into the next life, never to be 
diminished but ever to be augmented. Be 
not afraid of their terror—fear not their 
fear; be not afraid of the terror with which 
they would harass you. See on ver. 6. These 
words and the first clause in ver. 15 may bea 
‘free translation’’ of Isa. 8: 12, 138. 

15. But sanctify—reverence as holy. Com- 
pare ‘‘Hallowed be thy name.’’ (Matt. 6: 9.) 
The Lord God--Lord the Christ; or per- 
haps better, the Christ as Lord, according to 
the approved reading. The exhortation stands 
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ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, with 


meekness and fear: 

16 Having a good conscience; thet, whereas they 
er evil of you, as of evil doers, they may be ashamed 
that falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ, 

17 For tw is better, if the will of God ke so, that ye 
suifer for well doing, than for evil doing. 


give answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
concerning the hope that is in you, yet with meek- 
16 ness and fear: having a good conscience; that, where- 
in ye are spoken against, they may be put to shame 
17 who revile your good manner of life in Christ. For 
it is better, if the will of God should so will, that 
18 ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. Be- 


in contrast with the one immediately preced- 
ing: Fearnot them, but fear as holy the Christ 
as Lord. Isa. 8: 18 is literally: ‘Sanctify 
Jehovah of hosts.’”’ For Jehovah Peter uses 
_Lord. Thus the apostle enjoins the duty of 
sanctifying Christ as Jehovah, which may be 
a proof of Christ's Deity. Had Peter, at an 
earlier period, had more reverence for the 
Lord, he would not have feared inen, and 
denied him. Compare Matt. 10: 28. He has 
been qualified by bitter experience to exhort 
others. Fearing God makes one superior to 
the fear of men. Some fear the world even 
when the world bears no sword. In your 
hearts— otherwise there is no reverence. 
And be ready—éeing ready. The Greek for 
‘and’ is not genuine. They must not only 
reverence Christ in the heart, but must also 
. be ready to make an oral expression. To 
give an answer—literally, be ready for an 
apology—that is, for a ‘‘defence’’ (Phil. 1: 7) ; 
““what clearing of yourselves’? (2 Cor.7: 11) ; 
‘answer’? (2Tim.4:16.) The use of the word 
implies that those who are supposed to ask for 
the reason of their hope, ask with little sym- 
pathy, not to say with some opposition. 
(Ver. 14,16.) The answer given is therefore of 
the nature of a defence. Always—never 
unprepared, never unwilling, never timid. 
Every man—without respect to his position 
or his character. A reason of—a reason 
concerning. The hope—the hope in Christ, 
with all the blessed results. See on 1: 3, 13, 
21. Be ready to make as full a statement as 
the circumstances may require. As they are 
to be always ready to do it, it follows that the 
reference is not specially to the first profession 
of faith. Lips which opened then, but never 
afterward, would seem to have opened me- 
chanically, not under the sweet influence of a 
renewed heart. Too many are like the silent 
letters of our language—nothing would be 
lost if they were all dropped out. With 
meekness. etc. In several manuscripts the 
Greek is preceded by a word meaning but or 
yet, which makes the contrast more striking. 
They must be ready with a defence, dut the 


defence must be made in the right spirit 
They must avoid the appearance of arrogance, 
and must fear lest their defence be such as te 
do more harm than good. 

16. Having a good conscience. This 
connects with ‘ready.’ (ver. 15.) A good con- 
science is aconscience unstained with conscious 
guilt, or with unforgiven sin, or with intention 
to do wrong. It implies that the conscience 
has been made white through faith in Christ. 
Without a good conscience, their readiness for 
defence would be false. That whereas, 
wherein, or, in the matter in which. It is 
similar to the form of expression in 2: 12, 
upon which see note. Your good convere 
sation in Christ—good manner of life in 
communion with Christ. Be ashamed—de- 
sirable even if nothing more should come 
from it. Oh, that the consciences of all were so 
pure that the accusations were false and the 
accusers ashamed ! 

17. For. In ver. 16 the apostle virtually 
exhorts them to have a good conscience, and 
now he gives a reason in support of the exhorta- 
tion. If the will of God be so, literally, 
if the willof God should will it. The noun 
refers to the will of God asa faculty, and the 
verb to exerting the faculty. ‘The will of 
God’ refers to the suffering. The form of the 
verb implies the possibility that such may be 
God’s will. Should it be his will that you 
suffer at all, it is better to suffer for the reason 
that you do well than for the reason that you 
do ill. See 2: 20 and comments. Better— 
more for the honor of Christ, better for your- 
selves, for such suffering will bring the usual 
blessed result—sanctification. Or, let better be 
explained by 2: 19-21. 

18-20. THe Descent oF CuRIST TO 
Hew. Suchis the title which a large majority 
of interpreters, whether Roman Catholic o1 
Protestant, would prefix to this section, with 
what reason may appear after examination. 
No passage inthe New Testament, none per- 
haps in the Bible, has been considered during 
at least fourteen hundred years more difficult. 
The main statement, with the subordinate 
D 
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18 For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: 

19 By which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison ; 


cause Christ also 1 suffered for sins once, the right- 


eous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us 


to God; being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
19 ened in the spirit; in which also he went and 


1 Many ancient authorities read died. 


clauses, has received almost innumerable ex- 
planations. Many of the people, while disin- 
clined to accept the view that Christ, in the 
interval between his death and resurrection, 
descended to the abode of lost spirits and 
preached to them, yet have been so bewildered 
by what Peter is made by our translators and 
many of the expositors to say, that they have 
settled down in despair of ever arriving at a 
satisfactory view. The meaning is made no 
plainer by the Revised Version. Some of the 
reasons for the interpretation about to be given 
will be found in the Critical Note. 

For, because. It indicates that the apostle 
is to give a reason for something, and that 
something is implied in ver. 17—namely, the 
duty of bearing up under suffering in well- 
doing. This duty is urged by two considera- 
tions: 1. Christ suffered; 2. He preached to 
wrong-doers. The wrong-doing is set in a 
stronger light by presentation of the circum- 
stunces under which it continued to be com- 
mitted. To preach to such men required 
long-suffering. Also is to be connected with 
suffered for sins. Notice the striking con- 
trast between their sutfering for well-doing 
and Christ’s suffering for sins. The appeal, 
which is from the greater to the less, is one of 
incomparable strength. For sins, on account 
of sins. Once. It implies only once. See 
Heb. 9: 26, 28; Rom. 6: 9, 10. It may be 
referred tothe entire period of his earthly suf- 
fering, but the context shows that the apostle 
wasthinking chiefly of his final sufferings. The 
just for the unjust, the righteous for the 
unrighteous. Hath suffered, should be suf- 
fered, for Peter refers to what occurred and 
was completed at some previous time. Some 
manuscripts give another reading, which means 
died, and this is put in the margin of the 
Revised Version. Many crities prefer it. 
‘For’ the unjust. See Critical Note on the 
same preposition in 2: 21. The idea of sub- 
stitution is clearly indicated in the context, 
even if it is not expressed in the preposition 
itself. That he might bring us to God. 


Men are seperated from God—that is, they are | 


in want of that life which consists of com- 
munion with God. So far, then, as respects 
themselves, the object of Christ’s suffering is 
to restore them to God’s life—that is, to bring 
them into constant communion with their 
Creator. The verb implies very near approach 
to God. The scientific saying, Omne vivum 
ex vivo (all life comes from life) fails of verifi- 
cation in man viewed as a being of spiritual 
capacities; for in man there is no life to gen- 


G 


erate life. See Eph. 2: 5(‘‘ when we were dead ~ 


... guickened us’’). ‘‘The spiritual life is 
the gift of the living Spirit.”’ (Drummond, 
‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ Bio- 
genesis.) Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit 5 in spiritis the 
more correct rendering. The meaning is not, 
that flesh as mere flesh died, and thatthespiritas 
mere spirit was made alive, but that the death 
of Christ was the death of Christ in flesh, and 
that the quickening of Christ was the quicken- 
ing of Christ in spirit. The Common Version, 
by the Spirit (as if there were allusion to the 
Hoiy Spirit), is here wrong. In the Greek 
the contrast is more strongly expressed. See 
Rom. 1: 3, 4; 1 Tim. 3: 16. As pre-existent, 
Jesus Christ was glorious in his ‘spiritual 
essence,’’ but through all his earthly life that 
glory was partly veiled in flesh, and in fiesh 
he was put to death. But at his resurrection, 
(compare ver. 21) he was quickened in spirit— 
that is, he came into repossession of the glory 
of his spiritual nature. That this quickening 
in spirit occurred at the resurrection, not be- 
tween the death and the resurrection, is clear 
from Rom. 1: 4. How, then, could Christ be 
said to have gone in that spirit (ver. 19) to the 
abode of the lost between his death and his 
resurrection? But whether he went at all is 
to be seen chiefly in ver. 19, 20. 

19, By which—in which spiritual nature. 
Also—not, as Lange and some others, even. 
It looks back to the also of ver. 18, thus: 
Because Christ also suffered, etc. (the one 
fact); he also preached (the other fact). 
These two facts are reasons why the readers 
should bear up under suffering in well-doing. 
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20 Which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 


20 preached unto the spirits in prison, who afore- 


He went, etc. 
the verse and the first clause of ver. 20, not as 
in the Revised Version, but, he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison when for- 
merly they were disobedient. Those who 
heard the preaching, heard it when they were 
living in disobedience. They rejected the 


* preaching, were lost (ver. 20, last clause; 2 Pet. 


2: 5), and now, while Peter is writing, are 
in prison, disembodied, and are therefore 
spoken of as spirits. In prison. See Rey. 
20: 7; Matt. 5: 25. The word is of frequent 
occurrence in the New Testament, and means 
a place of confinement. Here it means the 
place in which the wicked are punished after 
death. It is very necessary to the correct 
understanding of this passage, to notice that 
the word does not express the idea which 
the ancient classics attached to hades, and 
the ancient Hebrews, sometimes, to sheol— 
namely, the place of disembodied spirits, 


. good and bad. The conception of such a 
place is entirely foreign to the New Testa- 


ment. In the New Testament, hades is the 
place in which the wicked are punished 
(Luke 16: 23); in the Common Version, hell, 
transferred in the Revised Version, hades. 
The good are not there. They are in heaven, 
ealled, in three instances, paradise. (Luke 23: 
43; 2 Cor. 12: 14; Rev.2:7.) Jesus died befure the 
robbers. (John 19: 32,33.) Those who affirin 
that Christ went to hades—descended to hell 
(the phrase found in some of the most widely- 
accepted creeds), and there preached to the 
wicked, invariably imply that he went imme- 
diately. But if he went immediately, he 
must have torn himself from his impenitent 
hearers just as their attention was becoming 
aroused, in order to fulfill his promise by 
meeting a penitent in paradise. The contra- 
diction between the words of Jesus (Luke 23: 43), 
‘* Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise,” and the representation 
made by Peter, as commonly explained, is 
complete. Christ could not have been with 
the saved robber in Paradise, and, at the same 
time, with the lost antediluvians in ‘‘hell.’’ 


~ A very remarkable attempt has recently been 


made! by Dr. Davidson, of London, to save 


time were disobedient, when the longsuffering of 


Translate the remainder of | Peter as witness to a second probation for the 


antediluvians, by denying the authenticity 
of the words in Luke. The denial is based 
upon the one fact thut the words were wanting 
in the copy used by Marcion, a heretic; and 
though admitting that Epiphanius says that 
Marcion ‘‘cut them off,’’ Dr. Davidson will 
not admit that Epiphanius is in this to be 
believed. The scholar may do well to consult 
the Critical Apparatus in the Highth Edition of 
Tischendorf’s Greek Testument. Marcion took 
liberty with the text of Luke, which is not to 
be justified. (‘‘ Westcott on the Canon.’’) If 
the interpretation of Peter now to be given is 
correct, there is no contradiction between the 
apostle and the evangelist. But the question 
turns chiefly on the meaning of the next 
verse. Preached. The original word is not 
the word which means to preach the gospel; 
it is more general, meaning to proclaim, to 
announce, from which some have inferred 
that it was the preaching, not of glad tidings, 
but of condemnation. But the more general 
word is so often used to express the preaching 
of the gospel (Matt.4:17; 10:7; 11: 1; Mark 1: 38), 
that this may be its import here. Went. 
Great weight has been attached to this word 
in support of the view that Christ went in 
person to the prison of the lost. But the 
word does not necessarily imply personal 
locomotion. See Gen. 11: 5-7, and especially 
Eph. 2: 17. Such language would have been 
entirely admissible (for it would have been 
in harmony with the genius of the Greek 
tongue), had Peter desired to say that Christ 
brought himself into connection with the 
persons in question, either by his Spirit, or by 
means of some pious inhabitant of the earth. 
20. Which sometime were disobedient 
—when formerly they were disobedient. See 
the translation above and Critical Notes. The 
preaching occurred at the time of the disobe- 
dience, not thousands of years afterward. 
That it occurred long after the disobedient 
were swept away has been taught by the 
majority of expositors, including some recent 
distinguished interpreters of Germany. The 
common view is held in most remarkable dis- 
regard of the construction of the Greek. 


1See The Christian Register, March 19, 1885. 
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reparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
by water. 


the ark was a 
souls were save 


God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, ! wherein few, that is, eight souls, 
21 were saved through water: which also ? after a true 


‘1 Or, into which few, that is, eight souls, were brought safely through water....... 2 Or, in the antitype. 


In the next two clauses, Peter makes a 
more distinct statement of time and persons. 
Once. For this the Greek has scarcely any 
manuscript authority. When the long suf- 
fering of God, etc. The spirits who were in 
prison when Peter was writing these words 
were persons who lived their earthly life in 
the days of Noah. God's forbearance toward 
vinners is often mentioned in the Scriptures— 

~e.g., Rom. 2: 4; 9: 22; and here much vivid- 
ness is added to the description by waited, 
especially in the original, where the word for 
waited is intense, to wait out, to wait long for. 
God waited one hundred and twenty years 
(Gen. 6: 3), not, as some say, seven days. (Gen. 7:4.) 
“This sentence, as we may gather from the 
context, was made known to Noah in his four 
hundred and eightieth year, to be published 
by him as a ‘preacher of righteousness’ 
(2 Pet.2: 5) to the degenerate race.’’ (Keil.) He 
was six hundred years old when the flood 
came. What long suffering does God still 
manifest in waiting for the repentance of sin- 
ners! While the ark was a preparing—an 
ark being in the process of building. Here 
the time of the long suffering is very exactly 
given. Every blow of the ax and the ham- 
mer was a call to repentance. ‘Ark.’ Gen. 
6: 14-16. See Matt. 24: 38; Luke 17: 27; 
Heb. 11: 7. Wherein—in which, though 
strictly the original preposition is such as to 
imply that they first went into it. That is, 
eight—a tragical explanation! Souls. In 
most cases this word is not a mere equivalent 
for a personal pronoun—e. g., ‘‘And I will 
very gladly spend and be spent for your 
souls’? (Common Version, for you, 2 Cor. 12: 
15), but the word gives prominence to their 
spiritual nature as that which was the chief 
subject of regeneration. The use of the word 
soul instead of you contributes to vivacity. 
(Winer.) The verse before us, however, is 
one of tke few in which the Greek for souls 
may have no special significance, in which it 
is equivalent, that is, to persons. ‘ Right.’ 
(Gen.7:7.) Saved by—through, by means of. 
In the margin of the Revised Version is the 
alternative rendering—into which few, that is, 
eight souls, were brought safely through 


water. But in the next verse the apostle 
represents water, in baptism, as saving us, 
and therefore, if the contrast is to be deemed 
pertinent, it was water through which, by 
means of which, Noah and his family were 
saved. But how could they be said to be 
saved by means of water? Was not the ark 
the means? Notice again the preposition 
(cis)-—into which few (going) were saved by 
means of water. The apostle associates the 
idea of going into the ark with the idea of 
being saved by water. It is impossible to sepa- 
tate the one idea from the other, though, if 
we make the mistake of interpreting accord- 
ing to the mere letter, we shall say that only 
the water without its relation to the act of 
going into the ark was the means of their 
being saved. But from what were they 
saved? Clearly, that from which all the — 
others were no¢ saved—that is, from perishing, 
from death. They were indeed delivered 
from the prevailing corruption, but this is not 
the fact here intended. The infants that per- 
ished by drowning were as truly saved from 
the prevailing corruption as the ‘‘eight.’’ 
Punishment (in the case of all but the infants) 
did indeed follow the drowning, but the first 
and palpable fact is that they perished by loss 
of life. Noah and his family were saved. 
They continued to live. Farrar hits in this 
case nearer than he sometimes does, for he 
says: ‘‘ Perhaps this means ‘by water as an 
instrument’—i. e., because the water floated 
the ark.” 

Thus we learn that those to whom Christ 
preached were the unbelieving people of 
Noah’s time. But how did he preach? That 
is a question of little importance, and one on 
which the interpretation of the passage as a 
whole ought not in any degree to be made to 
turn. Peter himself does not answer it, yet 
vhrist may have preached through Noah’s 
preaching, for the Spirit of Christ was in the 
prophets, and testified, ete. (1:11) Or he 
may have preached by an influence exerted 
more directly upon their minds. See John 1: 
4.5 for proof that before the incarnation the 
Word was in the world, and wrought upon the 
souls of men. [See note on John 1: 4, 5 for 
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a slightly different view.—A. H.] Those 
words show that whatever light the antedi- 
luvians had, came from Christ before he be- 
came flesh. Yet the preaching was more 
than the general influence of the word, upon 
men before his incarnation. 
21. The water by which Noah was saved 
suggests to Peter the water of baptism. The 
meaning of the accepted Greek is, which 
(water), as an antitype (as something resem- 
bling it, asa like figure), is now saving you 
also—namely, baptism. Antitype may not 
imply that the flood was a type of baptism in 
the usual sense of the word type. It may 
express only the idea of resemblance to the 
flood. As water saved Noah, so baptism is 
now saving you. Yow is the rendering of the 
genuine Greek. But what is meant by baptism 
saving them? There area few passages in the 
New Testament which seem to teach, like 
this, that baptism precedes in the order of 
time forgiveness, regeneration, salvation. On 
the other hand, there are many passages which 
certainly do teach that baptism must not pre- 
- cede, but follow. To the latter class belong, 

for example, Matt. 3: 6-8; 28: 19, 20; Mark 
16: 16; Acts 2: 41 (presenting an argument 
of cumulative force, because the number of 
eases in which baptism followed the spiritual 
change was three thousand) ; 8: 12; 8: 30-39; 
9: 17, 18; 10: 48-48; 16: 14, 15, 29-34. Be- 
sides these and other proof-texts, the general 
spirit of the New Testament implies that 
baptism is preceded by regeneration. The 
chief passages which seem to teach the pre- 
cedence of baptism, or, as some would say, 
regeneration or forgiveness of sin in baptism, 
are, besides the one before us, the following: 
‘‘ Except a man be born of water, and of the 
Spirit’’—more exactly, of water and the 
Spirit (Jonns:5); ‘‘ Arise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord’’ (Acts 22:16); ‘‘Repent and be bap- 
tized, every one of you . . . for the remission 
of sins,’’ (Acts 2:38.) Ought these special ex- 
ceptions to the general rule to govern the 
interpretation of the very numerous passages 
above cited, or ought the many passages to 
govern the interpretation of these few? If 
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the latter, then the few passages cannot mean 
that water-baptism is a condition of baptism 
by the Spirit, and the doctrine that men must 
be baptized in order to be born again is un- 
scriptural. Equally unscriptural, therefore, 
is the view that regeneration cannot be ex- 
pected to occur ‘‘on the sea or in the chamber, 
on the highway or in the field, in the mill, 
the shop, or the store’’—‘‘at any point of time 
in man’s life.” After coming to a result by 
this general law of interpreting the few pas- 
sages by the many, one may examine each of 
the few passages in detail, and it will be seen 
that not one of them teaches the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, so strongly pro- 
nounced by Professor Adams to be the ‘‘key- 
stone of the arch” of all the Christian: doc- 
trines, including even ‘‘the atonement of our 
blessed Redeemer.”’ 2 

Administered as it always ought to be, in 
its primitive form, baptism is a vivid repro- 
duction in figure, in symbol, of the great 
FACT, already accomplished, that the soul, 
having been regenerated by the Spirit of 
God, has been buried to sin and been raised 
to holiness; and a vivid representation in 
figure, in symbol, of the twofold EVENT, yet 
future, the burial and resurrection of the 
body, the latter guaranteed by the resur- 
rection of Christ. The figurative representa- 
tion of the bodily change is so vivid, that the 
change seems by faith to be occurring now— 
that is, in the very act of being baptized; and 
the figurative reproduction of the spiritual 
change is so vivid that this change also seems 
by faith to be brought forward to the same 
point. One might as truly say, therefore, 
with Christ, Ye must be born of water and the 
Spirit; or, with Ananias, Be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins; or, with Peter, The like 
figure whereunto even baptism doth, also now 
save us—as to say, Believe, and be baptized: 
The latter direction is plain—not figurative, 
not symbolic, and therefore it expresses ex- 
actly the time-relation of faith and baptism ; 
the former directions are not plain, but are 
symbolic, figurative, and therefore the exact 
time-relation is not given. Thus the inter- 


pretation of the few, and, it may be added, 


1 Prof. Wm. Adams, of the Episcopal Church (‘Regeneration in Baptism”’). d 
2For an explanation of the passages supposed to teach baptismal regeneration, the reader is referred to the 


Appendix to the Commentary on the Gospel of J ohn.—A. H. 
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21 The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also 
now save us, (not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God,) 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ: 


likeness doth now save you, even baptism, not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 1in- 
terrogation of a good conscience toward God, through 


22 the resurrection of Jesus Christ; who isontheright 


1 Or, inquiry ; or, appeal. 


obscure, passages by the many, concerning 
which there is no obscurity whatever, is 
justified. Baptism, then, is the symbolic 
representation of what literally took place 
before. ‘‘Jt pictures in the present what has 
been experienced in the past. . . . The past 
is presented again emblematically in baptism, 
asif it were present.’’ (President A. Hovey.) 
Coming ‘to the baptismal font,” the soul 
“comes to ratify in the appointed way its own 
previous act of surrender.’’ (Lillie.) Thus, 
not more necessary is it here than in the other 
passages with which it has been classed to 
see the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
Save us (you), as well as Noah and his 
family. Now contrasts the present time with 
thatof Noah. Doth save—not, saved, or will 
save. The present may here be used to ex- 
press the general fact that baptism saves; or, 
it may denote continuance of action, is saving 
you. In the latter case, it denotes the spir- 
itual influence of baptism continued through 
life. Such continued influence will be greater 
or less, according to one’s clearness of spiritual 
perception. It is to be feared that with many 
persons it is painfully small. 

Baptism. The act denoted by this word is 
an immersion of the entire body. As regen- 
eration had respect to the entire man, as the 
entire man in regeneration is buried to sin and 
is raised to holiness, and as the bodies of the 
regenerate are to be buried and to be raised 
from the grave, the rite is beautifully and 
wonderfully expressive. (Rom.6: 3,4; Col. 2: 12.) 
“And how, as for a moment the prostrate 
form of the disciple disappears beneath the 
wave, is the whole solemn story of our 
death in Christ silently rehearsed!’ (Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, ‘‘In Christ.’’?) ‘‘There can 
be no doubt,’’ says Dean Goulburn of the 
Episcopal Church, ‘‘that baptism, when ad- 
ministered in the primitive and most correct 
form, is a divinely constituted emblem of bod- 
ily resurrection.”’ 

Not the putting away, etc.—a definition, 
first negative then positive, of what baptism is, 
Heb. 9: 10, 18 makes it not improbable, that 
Peter had Jewish ceremonials in his eye. In 


any case, baptism as such has no effect in im- 
proving the outward man, though millions 
have been tuught to think otherwise. But 
the answer, etc. The difficulties of the pass- 
age pertain chiefly to the word translated 
answer. It is certain that this translation is 
incorrect, but as the word occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, scholars are not agreed 
as to its meaning. The Revisers show their 
own uncertainty by translating ‘ interroga- 
tion,’’ and putting in the margin, “‘ Or, inquiry, 
or appeal.’ Question, request, inquiry, seek- 
ing after, asking, are the chief meanings 
assigned. It is also queried whether the ‘good 
conscience’ is already the possession of him 
who requests or whether it is the object of the 
request. Some translate: The inquiry of a 
good conscience after God; some, the question 
directed to God for a good conscience; some, 
the asking of a good conscience, meaning, the 
asking in which we address God with a good 
conscience, our sins being forgiven and re- 
nounced; some, the stipulation (promise) 
toward God of a good conscience. It is clear 
that with such variety of translation, positive- 
ness relative to the meaning would be unseem- 
ly. On the whole, inquiry or requirement is 
perhaps the best rendering: Baptism is the 
requirement of a good conscience toward God. 
Baptism is something which a conscience, 
made sensitive and pure relative to the will 
of God requires, or, something concerning 
which it makesinquiry. A good conscience 
is a conscience sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ and also purified by the Spirit. (Heb.9: 14; 
w:2,22.) [tis such a conscience which makes 
request. It became such before baptism, which 
implies that the subject had already been 
regenerated. By the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Through is here better than by. Con- 
nect with saves and notice its relation to 
quickenedin spirit. (Ver.18.) It gives themeans 
hy which baptism is made symbolically so 
efficacious. Seel: 38. There seems to be a 
silent reference to Christ’s death. All turns 
on the question whether Christ rose from the 
dead. (1 Cor. 15: 14-17.) 

Before leaving this part of the chapter, a 
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22 Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand 


of God; angels and authorities and powers being made 


subject unto him, 


brief quotation from Dean Stanley’s ‘ Chris- 
tian Institution ’’ (Chap. L., ‘‘ Baptism’’), may 
not be amiss; ‘‘ Buptism was not only a bath, 
but a plunge—an entire submersion in the 
deep water, a leap as into the rolling sea or the 
rushing river, where, for the moment, the 
waves close over the bather’s head, and he 
emerges again as from a momentary grave. 

. . This was the part of the ceremony on 
which the apostles laid so much stress. It 
seemed to them like a burial of the old former 
self and the rising again of the new life. . .. 
The essence of the material form is gone. 
There is now no disappearance as in a watery 
grave. ... It is but the fewdropssprinkled.”’ 
Saddening as is the departure from apostolic 
practice, by which a ‘‘human invention’’ 
(Dean Stanley) has been introduced into the 
Christian world in place of that which God 
requires, the Dean expresses himself with en- 
tirely too great positiveness, since the apostolic 
- aet of baptism is retained throughout the 
large Greek Church, and is practiced by a 
great company of believers in the United 
States, by many in England, and many in 
other countries, and is pretty rapidly working 
its way into nearly all the evangelical churches 
of Christendom. 

22. The ascension of Christ, hitherto im- 
plied (1:21), is now affirmed. Thus, in this 
unique passage (18-22) has the apostle swept 
from the spiritual activity of the unincarnated 
Word, in the earlier period of human history, 
through the deep vale of earthly suffering, to 
the triumphal appearance on the mediatorial 
throne. The Sufferer is Sufferer no more. 
The groundwork of appeal to suffering Chris- 
tians is complete. Who is gone into 
heaven, ete.—who is on the right hand of 
God, having gone into heaven, is more exact, 
as in the Revised Version. (Rom. 8: 34; Mark 16: 19: 
Heb. 1: 3; Col.3:1.) Tositon God's right hand 
is a peculiar honor granted to Jesus Christ. 
See Ps. 110: 1, quoted by our apostle in his 
discourse on the Day of Pentecost. (Acts 2: 34, 35.) 
‘Supreme dominion is most clearly meant” ; 
‘‘his being seated on the mediatorial throne 
as the result and reward of his sufferings’’ ; 
‘*the sacred writers never speak respecting the 
Logos (Word, John 1: 1) considered simply 
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‘hand of God, having gone into heaven; angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject unto him. 


in his divine nature, as being seated at the 
right hand of God; but only of the Logos in- 
carnate, or the Mediator, as being seated 
there.’’ (Stuart on ‘* Hebrews,’’ p. 559, 1833.) 
See Hackett, ‘‘ Acts”’ (belonging to the present 
Series), 2: 84, whomakes an ampler quotation 
from Stuart. Angels and authorities and 
powers—not any class of human _ beings, 
whether on earth or in heaven, but heavenly 
beings. Of their difference and employments 
we know little. But see Heb. 1: 14. The 
three classes may be mentioned in the order 
of their rank; their rank may be the same. 
We may know more of them hereafter. More 
study of God and less inquisitiveness concern- 
ing angels would have made some people 
wiser. Paul uses the same or similar words. 
See Eph. 1: 21; Col. 1: 16. However ex- 
alted the beings are, they are made subject 
—are subjected to Christ. Thus Christ as 
Mediator is over all. (Heb. 1; Col. 1: 18.) 


CRITICAL NOTES.—CHAPTER III. 


1, iSiors is here, and in most other places, 
properly translated yowr own—that is, it ex- 
presses more emphasis than the Greek personal 
pronoun. Denied by Meyer; Fronmiller 
goes to the other extreme. Lillie takes the 
medium view, as Ellicott also on the parallel 
passage (Eph.5: 22), the latter saying, ‘* Your 
own husbands—those especially yours, whom 
feeling, therefore, as well as duty, must 
prompt you to obey. Compare 1 Pet. 3:1. 
The pronominal adjective idios (‘ your own’) is 
clearly more than a possessive pronoun (De 
Wette), or, what is virtually the same, than a 
formal designation of the husband. ... It 
seems rather both here, and in 1 Pet. 3: 1, to 
retain its proper force, and imply, by a latent 
antithesis, the legitimacy (compare John 4: 
18), exclusiveness (1 Cor.7:2), and specialty 
(1 Gor. 14:35) of the connection. It may 
still be remarked that the use of éios in 
later writers is such as to make us cautious 
how far in all cases in the New Testament 
(see Matt. 22:5; John 1: 42), we press the 
usual meaning.’’ It is not the classic way of 
expressing the possessive and reflexive sense, 
but it is the way of the New Testament 
writers. 
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20. The New Testament of the Bible Union, 
the Common Version, and the Revised Ver- 
sion, translate the words relative to preaching 
to the spirits in prison in essentially the same 
way. They all use a relative pronoun and a 
verb: Which (who) were disobedient. In the 
same way are the words translated by per- 
haps the majority. If this rendering is cor- 
rect, there is no escape from the conclusion 
that Christ preached to the sinners of Nvah’s 
day two thousand years after they died. If 
the interpretation, which is now to be contro- 
verted and rejected is deemed to be necessary 
(and that is the plea) as a defense of the char- 
acter of God, it would seem to be the duty of 
those who take that view to reconcile the 
hypothesis with the remarkable fact that God 
permitted those sinners to suffer two thousand 
years before using any means whatever to 
bring them to repentance. That two thousand 
years was a short period compared with eter- 
nity is not at all to the purpose. If giving 
them “another chance’’ was necessary as a 
vindication of divine goodness, it is impossi- 
ble to see the justice of postponing the offer so 
long. 

An examination of the construction, made 
by President S. C. Bartlett, appeared in the 
‘* New Englander,’’ October, 1872. The sub- 
ject is discussed in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,”’ 
by Prof. Cowles, and in the ‘ Presbyterian 
Quarterly,’ by Dr. Nathaniel West. Dr. 
Bartlett's article was examined, and its main 
position rejected, by Dr. W. W. Patton, in 
the ‘‘New Englander,” July, 1882. To this 
President Bartlett rejoins in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra’’ for April, 1883. It is important to see 
the points at issue. Unto the spirits which 
were disobedient (trois mveimacw anedjoaciv). 
Here is a noun with the article, followed by 
an aorist participle without the article. It is 
admitted that if the participle had the article, 
it could properly be translated with a relative 
pronoun and verb. Then antecedency of time 
would not be expressed, and Christ might 
have preached long after the disobedience. 
As the participle has no article, it cannot 
properly be translated who were disobedient. 
That the aorist participle without the article 
should be translated in some other way than 
by using the relative pronoun and the verb, is 
clear from the teachings of grammarians and 
from usage. 
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I. The grammarians are agreed in recog- 
nizing the aorist participle when connected 
with a verbus expressing what occurred before 
the action of the main verb, as Winer, Butt- 
mann, Kihner, Goodwin, and many. others. 
The grammarians more or less distinctly rec- 
ognize also the difference between the aorist 
participle with the article and the aorist 
participle without the article. With much 
unanimity they teach, that with the article 
the participle is attributive—attributes some 
quality; and without the article is predicative 
—predicates or affirms something; and in the 
latter case, whatever else may be included, 
expresses antecedency of time. 

II. Usage is very clear in support of these 
distinctions, and this must be the last ground 
of appeal. President Bartlett cites chiefly 
from Matthew. "We may notice the usage in 
the Acts. ‘‘When they had fasted,’ having 
fasted (13:3) (aorist). ‘‘When Paul and his 
companions loosed they came”’; or, as in the 
Revised Version: ‘‘ Paul and his company 
set sail and came’’; ‘‘Having put to sea they 
came.’’ (13:13.) (Hackett.) In both cases the 
aorist was required, because the act preceded 
the act of the verb. Either of the three ways 
of rendering in the last instance expresses 
antecedency. ‘‘ David, having served, after 
he had served, fell asleep.’”’ (13:36.) ‘* The 
apostles, having heard, having sent, they ran 
in.’’ (14:14.) The hearing and the sending took 
place before the running (aorist therefore). 
‘“ Whom ye slew and hanged.’’ (5:30.) Over- 
looking the aorist of the participle, the Com- 
mon Version makes the Jews first to have 
slain Jesus, and then to have hanged him on 
atree! Whom ye slew, having hanged him, 
or more freely, dy hanging him. Many more 
cases could be cited from the Acts. This 
usage pervades the New Testament. Presi- 
dent Bartlett has ‘‘counted more than a hun- 
dred in the first sixteen chapters of Matthew, 
all denoting preliminary action.’’ Winer 
(§20,1) cites 1 Pet. 5: 10: ‘‘ Peculiarly instruct- 
ive,’ he says, ‘respecting the use and the 
omission of the articles with participles’’: 
‘But the God of all grace, who hath called 
us, after that ye have suffered awhile.’’ Here 
are both forms, a participle with the article 
(attributive), and therefore properly trans- 
lated by means of a pronoun and a verb (who 
hath called); and a participle without the 
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CHAPTER IY. 


ORASMUCH then as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same 


| 1 Forasmuch then as Christ suffered in the flesh, 


article, and therefore correctly translated not 
with the pronoun but with some sign of time, 
as when or after. Were the three English 
Versions, already mentioned, as regardless of 
Greek usage here as they are in the verses be- 
fore us, they would say, not after that ye have 
suffered, but who have suffered. Then we 
should have, who called us who suffered. But 
the apostle prays that the readers may be 
perfected, stablished, and strengthened, after 
they have escaped; hence the aorist participle 
without the article. The usage of the Greek 
language, then, as appears from these and 
very many other instances which might be 
cited, shows that the translation, unto the 
spirits which were disobedient, cannot be sus- 
tained. The Greek should be rendered in 
such a way as to show that the act expressed 
by the participle occurred before and at the 
time of the preaching, thus: He preached 
unto the spirits when formerly they were dis- 
' obedient; or, ‘‘on their being once upon a 
time disobedient.’’ The participle te ls us 
when Christ did the preaching—when the sin- 
ning was done, not thousands of years after- 
ward. See additional confirmation of this 
view in a note in Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’”’ p. 2786, American edition, by Prof. 
Thayer. 

‘‘Probably,’’ says President Bartlett, ‘the 
Vulgate (or, rather, Itala) is largely respon- 
sible for the acceptance of the common ren- 
dering; and it was facilitated by the doctrine 
of the descent into hades, which, at a later 
period, found its way into the ‘Apostles’ 
Creed,’ and thus into the ‘Articles of the 
Church of England,’ the Lutheran ‘ Formula 
of Confession,’ and even into Calvin’s ‘ Insti- 
tutes.’ The theological bias of Christendom 
has favored the erroneous rendering.’’ It is 
deeply to be regretted that the doctrine of 
Christ’s ‘‘ Descent to Hell’’ should still be 
taught asa doctrine of Scripture. See Huther, 
Fronmiiller, with an Excursus by Dr. Mom- 
bert in the English translation, Farrar in 
‘Barly Days of Christianity,’ and many 
others. Farrar, with no examination, in the 
work cited, of the Greek construction, pro- 
nounces the doctrine of Christ’s ‘‘ Descent 


into Hades” (‘‘ Descent into Hell,” three pages 
further on) as ‘‘inestimably precious,’’ and 
complains of ‘‘the torturing of the passage 
and of the human perversity expended upon 
it.” It is in support of the dogma of a second 
probation—that is, a probation after death— 
that fresh interest in the passage has recently 
been awakened in certain quarters inourown 
country ; but, if the Greek bears the interpre- 
tation here most heartily accepted, that doc- 
trine finds no countenance in this part of our 
Epistle. If there are any sinners to whom 
God grants a second probation, they are not 
such sinners as the contemporaries of Noah. 
These were giants in wickedness. They had 
light enough to make their guilt of awful dye. 
They were among the last persons to whom 
Peter would represent God as granting an- 
other probation; for mark carefully what he 
says in hisSecond Epistle. (2:5): ‘‘God spared 
mot the old world, but saved (preserved) 
Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of right- 
eousness, bringing in the flood upon the world 
of theungodly.”’ See also what Christ himself 
says in Matt. 24: 38, 39. 
In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text 

Hiding the grossness with ornament. 


Ch. 4: 1-6. Suconp Serius or ExHorRTA- 
TIONS (continued). 

The exhortations arising from the relation 
of the Christians to persecutors are continued. 
Ver. 1 has general connection with the entire 
section (3: 18-22), but is closely related to ver. 
18. 

1. Forasmuch then as Christ hath suf- 
fered—Christ, then, having suffered, is more 
literal. We have already been reminded by 
similar allusions, that Peter once repelled the 
thought that his Lord was to suffer, saying, 
“This shall not be unto thee.’’ (Matt. 16: 22.) 
Four times since the opening of the Epistle 


i has he given special prominence to the fact. 


(i: 1; 2:21; 8:18; 4:1.) He had been instructed 
(Matt. 16: 21; Luke9: 31), but his self-confidence 
was strong; and, besides, he held the opinion, 
then prevalent, that the Messiah, whenever he 
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mind: for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin; 

2 That he no longer should live the rest of his time 
in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of God. 

3 For the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in 
lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquet- 
ings, and abominable idolatries: 


arm ye yourselves slso with the same ! mind; for he 
that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased *from 
2 sin; that ye no longer should live the rest of your © 
time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will 
3 of God. For the time past may suffice to have 
wrought the desire uf the Gentiles, and to have 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, winebibbings, revel- 
4 lings, carousings, and abominable idolatries: where- 


1 Or, thought....... 2 Some ancient authorities read unto sins....... 3 Or, he no longer . 


might come, was not to die, His present con- 
victions respecting the necessity of Christ's 
sufferings are as strong as Paul’s. In the 
flesh—as to the flesh, in that state. Christ’s 
death is included in the suffering. Arm your- 
selves likewise—do ye also arm yourselves. 
As ships and chariots were equipped for bat- 
tle, so they also as well as Christ are to be 
moraily furnished. The same mind—same 
thought ur disposition. Christ had the dispo- 
sition to suffer, and they must be equipped 
with the same. The disposition will be as 
armor in which to meet their persecutors. He 
who has no mind to suffer, who assumes that 
suffering is unnecessary, that so far as it 
springs from man it is even unjust, is like an 
unarmed man on the field of battle. Not 
seeking suffering as merit, butcalmly awaiting 
it, is imitation of Christ! For he that... 
from sin has the nature of a parenthesis. It 
is to be referred, not to Christ, but to the Chris- 
tian. He who with conscious reference to 
Christ's disposition to suffer, has himself suf- 
fered in the flesh, has been made to cease from 
sin (sins, Wescott and Hort), has been trans- 
ferred from sin to holiness. Through suffering, 
sin has ceased to rule over him. [Does not 
the expression ‘‘suffered in the flesh ”’ (8 raSav 
gapxi) refer to death? The suffering of Christ 
just referred to was a suffering of death. The 
clause may be regarded as parenthetic.—A. H.] 
For us (irep yuav) is to be rejected. Hath 
ceased (ménavtat) may be taken in the passive 
sense: he has rest from sin, is preserved from 
sin. 

2. That. Connect with ‘arm yourselves.’ 
Ihe third person singular (he) is no reason 
why the clause may not be connected with 
one containing a word in the second person 
plural, for in the Greek there is no pronoun 
whatever. It may therefore be rendered as 
in Revised Version: That ye may no longer 
‘ your time. It assigns the end of the 
arming. The rest—an impressive hint that 
a part of their earthly life has gone beyond 


« » his time. 


their contro]. In the flesh. It marks them 
as still being in this life. It is not used, as 
Paul often uses it, in the sense of depraved 
nature. To the lusts—according to, and 
lusts of the grosser kind. (Ver.3,4.) To the 
will—according to. How opposite these rules 
of life! so opposite that the former is not a 
rule; sin is defiance of all rule. Compare 
Eph. 2: 12; Gal. 5:17; Rom. 6: 20. The. 
obligation to live ‘according to the will of 
God,’ presupposes that will to be righteous. 
The contrast between men and God is as great 
as between lust and infinite purity. No longer 
holds a very emphatic position. 

3. May suffice—a striking way of hint- 


ing that their former mode of life ought not — 


to have existed at all, but it is also a rhe- 
torical softening of the description. Us. 
This seems to class the writer himself with 
the others; but (1) it need not be supposed 
that all the readers, much less Peter, had 
been addicted to these different kinds of vice, 
and (2) the Greek for us is rejected as of little 
authority. Will (desire) of the Gentiles— 
a proof, say some, especially as they had been 
guilty of idolatry, from which the Jews had 
certainly become free, that the readers were 
Gentiles. It may be sufficient evidence that 
some of the readers were Gentiles, as other 
expressions are proof that some of them were 
Jews. ‘The will of the Gentiles’ and ‘the 
will of God’—thoroughly antagonistic, and 
this fact is the foundation of missions. Walked 
—customary. Lasciviousness. The Greek 
of all the nouns is plural, which, perhaps, 
indicates the variety of the forms of evil. 
Excess of wine. The correct rendering is 
simply wine-drinkings, or, as in the Revised 
Version, wine-bibbings. Revellings, ban-= 
quetings—carousings, riotings after supper, 
‘the guests often sallying into the streets 
with torches, music, frolic, and songs in honor 
especially of Bacchus.’’ Abomiuable idole 
atries—unlawful idol-worship, including the 
terrible immorality connected with it. It 
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with ‘hem to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of 


you: 
5 Who shall give account to aim that is ready tu 
judge the quick and the dead. 


into the same ! excess of riot, speaking evil of you; 
5 who shall give account to him that is ready to judge 
6 the quick and the dead, For unto this end 2 was the 


1 Or, flood,...... 2 Or, were the good tidings preached. 


was unlawful, for it was contrary to the will 
of God. Compare this description with that 
of Paul, (Rom. 1: 19-32.) Peterand Paul failed to 
make the discovery made by the sharp eyes 
of some modern religionists, that there is about 
as much truth at the bottom of idolatry as in 
Christianity. See Critical Notes. 

4. Wherein. The original, being in the 
singular, it is difficult to refer this to the 
various vices with which it stands in such 
close relation. Some refer it to ‘suffice’ (ver. 3), 
and would express the meaning thus: They 
think it strange that it suffices you to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles. Some refer 
it to what follows: That ye run not with 
them, etc. It may be referred to what pre- 
cedes, taken as a whole, yet the prominent 
thought is that the unconverted Gentiles 
think strange, are surprised (the surprise 
manifesting itself in slander) at the change 
from such habits of wickedness to their pre- 
sent mode of life. The text gives a graphic 
description of the torrent-like excitability of 
men who are borne by their passions into 
evil. To the same—into thesame. Excess 
(flood) of riot—outpouring of debauchery. 
It is a metaphor of great strength. The form 
of expression was doubtless drawn from what 
was observed in the rushing of flood-waters 
into excavations of the land. Their wicked 
neighbors and townsmen were amazed that 
they did not still rush with them into the 
outpourings or overflowings of debauchery. 
They slandered them for it. These are not 
the sins in which most Christians of modern 
times indulged before their conversion, and 
therefore they are not thesins into which they 
are in greatest danger of running with the 
ungodly. Running with the world is possible 
without running with it into the grosser evils. 
The more velvety forms of social sin are now, 
in Christian countries, the more dangerous. 
The life of God in the soul of man includes 
morality; but morality, and that of a high 
order, is possible without life. 

5. Give account. An account (see on 3: 
15) was sometimes demanded of Christians by 


men of the world, even by opposers; but 
these shall give account to Christ. A solemn 
sight will it be when all who rejected Christ 
and slandered his people are standing before 
the Judge, and are required to make a report 
of their manner of life and of their reasons foi 
pursuing it. Matt. 12: 86. Compare Heb. 
13:17. To him. Christ is to be the Judge. 
(Acts 10:42; 2 Tim. 4:1.) Sometimes he is said to 
be the Being through whom God will judge. 
(Acts 17:31.) The quick and the dead—those 
who are alive and those who are dead. Of 
course, it includes those who may be alive at 
Christ’s second coming and all who may have 
died. Thus are meant all human beings 
whatsoever. Ready. Some explain this word 
by ‘‘the end of all things is at hand’’ (ver.7), 
as if the readiness consisted in being about to 
do it, which is a good explanation on condi- 
tion that the latter words are evidence that 
Peter was expecting the coming of Christ to 
be very near. But even without such ref- 
erence the words are solemnly significant. 
Jesus Christ is ready by personal qualification 
to ascend the tribunal at any moment when 
the purposes of God relative to the salvation 
of men shall have been accomplished. 


Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge 
That no king can corrupt. 


6. It is sufficiently surprising that the 
Roman Catholic Church should here, as in 8: 
19, 20, find purgatory, but it is more surpris- 
ing that as there so here even some Protestant 
scholars should as easily find ‘‘Christ’s De- 
scent to Hell.’”’ Recently men of rationalistic 
and men of ‘broad church’’ views have been 
fired anew in support of the latter interpreta- 
tion. If this passage teaches the’ doctrine of a 
second probation, the Descent to Universalism 
would seem to be less difficult. Their inter- 
pretation proceeds upon two unproved as- 
sumptions: 1. That God has no right to 
punish men who have never heard the gospel. 
But see Rom. 1: 19, 20. 2. That even those 
who may have heard and rejected, ought to 
have ‘‘another chance.’’ Two more prelimi- 
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6 For, for this cause was the gospel preached also to 


them that are dead, that they might be judged accord- 


ing to men in the flesh, but live according to God in 
the spirit. 


gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh, but live ac- 
cording to God in the spirit. 


nary remarks may be made: 1. That even 
if it were impossible, as perhaps it is, to arrive 
at entirely satisfactory results, it is certainly 
impossible to obtain from the text, by any 
process of interpretation which will not put it 
into contradiction to the teachings of Christ, 
and to other teachings of the apostles, the doc- 
trine that Christ descended to hades to give 
the lust ‘‘another chance’? to be saved. 2. 
The advocates of the ‘‘Descent’’ are utterly 
and hopelessly at variance among themselves 
relative tothe object for which the ‘*Descent”’ 
was made; whether to preach to the antedi- 
luvians who perished in the flood immpenitent, 
or to those who perished repenting at the last 
moment; whether to all sinners of the ancient 
world, or to Old Testaments saints; and 
whether the object was to preach the gospel, 
or to preach condemnation. 

For. It gives the verse a particular con- 
nection with ‘to judge the quick and the 
dead,’ and a general connection with the en- 
tire section beginning at ver. 1. There the 
exhortation is, to arm themselves with the 
same mind that Christ had—namely, the mind 
to suffer—a thought which lies with great 
weight upon the heart of the writer; for he 
knows that they have already suffered, and 
evidently believes that yet greater sufferings 
awaitthem. In this verse he continues to en- 
courage them. For this cause—for to this 
end. Theend isintroduced by ‘that.’ Also—to 
those who are.dead as well as to those who are 
still living. Some translate by even ; preached 
even to them who are now dead. Them that 
are dead—more briefly and exactly, to the 
dead. The chief question here is, Who are 
meant by the dead? The dead spiritually? or 
the dead physically? The latter is clearly 
the meaning in the closing word of the pre- 
vious verse, and this may lead us to presume 
that is the meaning here. But not all the 
dead are meant, for to many of the dead the 
gospel had never been preached. The refer- 
ence is to dead believers. That, etc. All 
that follows, to the close of the verse, ex- 
presses the end for which the gospel was 
preached to those now dead; namely, that 
they might be judged, etc. But how could 


the gospel have been preached to them for 
such an end? The pertinency of the state- 
ment in the last clause is easily seen, but not 
the pertinency of what is said here. The diffi- 
culty may be removed by supposing that 
the sign used to express the end (that), passes 
over the former of the two clauses and con- 
nects itself only with. the latter. Upon that 
view the meaning may be given thus: that 
though they might be judged according 
to men in the fiesh, yet, ete. In support of 
this view may be adduced Rom. 6:17: ‘‘ But 
God be thanked that ye were (that having once ~ 
been) the servants of sin, ye have obeyed,”’ etc. 

But in what sense might these now deceased 
Christians have been judged according to men 
in the flesh? Two different answers have 
been given: 1. Their death may be called a 
judgment or condemnation, since death comes 
upon all men, Christians not excepted, as 
condemnation for sin. 2. They may have 
been judicially condemned to death—martyrs. 
Though they may have been judged in the 
one way or in the other, yet the gospel was 
preached to them that they might live accord- 
ing to God in the spirit. According to men 
—after the manner of men. Thus the readers 
may be encouraged to bear up under their 
sufferings by the consideration that those who 
have already died, whether unjustly con- 
demned by the judicial power, or adjudged 
to the death of the body in the ordinary course 
of nature—that they livein . . the spirit. 
The life was eternal; it was the life of the 
spirit; it was a divine life, for it was accords 
ing to God3 and the gospel was preached 
to them that that very end might be accom- 
plished. The writer is far from confident that 
this interpretation of the most difficult passage 
in the Epistle is correct. He is not satisfied 
with any interpretation which he has seen; 
but, as it would conflict with a great multi- 
tude of passages, he is utterly unable to accept 
the explanation that the apostle teaches a 
second probation. 


Ch. 4: 7=5: 
HORTATIONS. 
This series pertains to their general church 
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7 But the end of all things is at hand: be 
fore sober, and watch unto prayer. 


a 


ye there- | 7 But the end of all things is at hand: be ye there- 


life. It is pervaded with deep solemnity, 
being tinged with thoughts in reference to the 
end of all things (ver.7), the second coming 
of Christ (5:4), and the judgment. (ver. 17, 18.) 
7. First ExHorTaTION. But does not 
contrast what follows with what precedes; it 
is rather an index to another line of thought. 
The verse contains a proposition and an ex- 
hortation; the exhortation being clothed in 
the form of an inference. To the proposition 
is given the prominent place, though, in fact, 
the exhortation is the main thing. The end 
of all things. See on ‘the last time’ (1:5); 
on the appearing of Jesus Christ (1:7); and 
also on ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ’ (1: 13), 
The words before us cannot possibly be referred 
to the time of each man’s death. To what can 
they refer but to the supposed coming of 
Christ? Is at hand—more exactly, has come 
near, But in what sense do Peter and Paul 
and other apostles teach that the end of all 
things has come near? One view, which, 
perhaps, is the correct one, has been lucidly 
expressed by Hackett on Acts 3: 20. The 
importance of the subject will justify the 
quoting of almost the entire passage: ‘' Nearly 
all critics understand this passage as referring 
to the return of Christ at the end of the world. 
The similarity of the language to that of 
other passages which announce that event 
demands this interpretation. The apostle en- 
forces his exhortation to repent, by an appeal 
to the final coming of Christ, not because he 
would represent it as near in point of time, 
but because that event was always near to the 
feelings and consciousness of the first be- 
lievers. It was the great consummation on 
which the strongest desires of their souls were 
fixed, to which their thoughts and hopes were 
habitually turned. They lived with reference 
to this event. They labored to be prepared 
for it. They were constantly, in the express- 
ive language of Peter, looking for and (in 
their impatience as it were) hastening the arri- 
val of the day of God. (2Pet.3:12.) It is then 
that Christ will reveal himself in glory, will 
come ‘‘tuking vengeance on them that know 
not the gospel,’’ and ‘‘admired in all them 
that believe’ (2 Thess. 1: 8,10), will raise the dead 
(John 5: 28, 29), invest the redeemed with an incor- 
ruptible body (Phil. 3:21), and introduce them 


for the first time, and forever, into the state 
of perfect holiness and happiness prepared for 
them in his kingdom. The apostles, as well as 
the first Christians in general, comprehended 
the grandeur of that occasion. It filled their 
circle of view, stood forth to their contem- 
plations as the point of culminating interest 
in their cwn and the world’s history; threw 
into comparative insignificance the present 
time, death, all intermediate events ; and made 
them feel that the manifestation of Christ, 
with its consequences of indescribable moment 
to all true believers, was the grand object 
which they were to keep in view as the end 
of their toils, the commencement and per- 
fection of their glorious immortality. In such 
a state of intimate sympathy with an event so 
habitually present to their thoughts, they de- 
rived, and must have derived, their chief 
incentives to action from the prospect of that 
future glory. As we should expect, they hold 
it up to the people of God to encourage them 
in affliction, to awaken them to fidelity, zeal, 
perseverance, and, on the other hand, appeal 
to it to warn the wicked and impress upon 
them the necessity of preparation for the 
revelation of the final day. For examples of 
this habit the reader may see Acts 17: 30, 31; 1 
Tim. 6: 18, seq.; 2Tim. 4: 8; Titus 2: 11, seq.; 2 
Pet. 3: 11, seq., ete. Some have ascribed the 
frequency of such passages in the New Testa- 
ment to a definite expectation on the part of 
the apostles, that the personal advent of Christ 
was nigh at hand; but such a view is not only 
unnecessary, in order to account for such ref- 
erences to the day of the Lord, but at variance 
with 2 Thess. 2: 2. The Apostle Paul declares 
there, that the expectation in question was 
unfounded, and that he himself did not enter- 
tain it or teach it to others. But while he 
corrects the opinion of those at Thessalonica, 
who imagined that the return of Christ was 
then near, neither he nor any other inspired 
writer has informed us how remote that event 
may be, or when it will take place.”’ 

{It is doubted by many whether Dr. Hack- 
ett’s view of 2 Thess. 2: 2 is correct, though it 
is still defended by able scholars. Thus, the 
Revised Version by the Bible Union trans- 
lates évéorncev, is at hand; the Revised Eng- 
lish Bible, were close at hand; Prof. Noyes, 
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8 And. above all things have fervent charity among 
yourselves: for charity shall cover the multitude of 


sins, 


fore of sound mind, aud be seber unto ! prayer: 
8 above all things being fervent in your love among 
yourselves; for love covereth a multitude of sins: 


1 Gr. prayers. 


were close at hand. But Alford translates the 
word, is come; Ellicott, is now come. With 
the former agree Robinson in his Lexicon 
(s. Vv. éviornut) and Grimm, ‘‘ Lexicon Greco- 
Latinum in Libros N. T.’’ In favor of the 
view assumed by Dr. Hackett to be correct 
is the consideration that, according to 1 Thess. 
4: 16, the advent of the Lord was to be in 
visible glory, and the Thessalonians could 
scarcely have supposed that he had-thuscome 
already. Or, if they had adopted so erroneous 
a view, it would have been most effectually 
refuted by assuring them that Christ's Pres- 
ence was to be a visible one at his coming.— 
A. H.] 

Be ye therefore sober. In view of the 
end be sober, of sound mind. It is opposed 
to erratic, insane views of things. Control 
yourselves in the use of the appetites and 
passions. Watch. See on the word sober 
(1:13), where the original is the same as here. 
Unto prayer—unto prayers. ‘Prayer’ is to 
be connected with ‘be sober’ as well as with 
‘watch’; be sober unto prayers as well as 
watch unto prayers. ‘Unto’ indicates the end 
of the soberness and watchfulness; namely, 
‘prayers’; that is, they are to be in such a 
state of mind that the spirit of prayer shall be 
kept alive and be strengthened. The plural 
is no evidence of allusion to public written 
prayers. Compare Eph. 6: 18; Matt. 26: 41. 
Praying may precede watching, as watching 
may precede praying. The two cannot well 
be separated. Had Oliver Cromweil’s army 
done all the praying which it is reported to 
have done, without any watching, its victories 
had been ignominious defeats. Yet watching 
without praying is almost sure to lead into 
some tempestuous Euroclydon, (Acts 27:14.) 
Had Peter watched, not all the demons of 
perdition would have been able to make him 
deny Christ; had he prayed more, he would 
have watched more, and so would have re- 
mained steadfast. His exhortation was indeed 
prompted by an impressive view of Christ's 
second coming, yet his ownsad fall must have 
made him conscious of a stronger impulse to 
give it. 

8..SEconD EXHORTATION, 


It is more 


closely related to that of ver. 7 than it appears 
to be. Be sober and watch; have, rather, 
having fervent charity. In connection with 
sobriety and watchfulness have charity (love). 
And is to be rejected from the text. Above 
all things. But the love which is here set 
so high is mutual love, love to God not being 
mentioned. Love to one another is put not 
above love to God, but above all the duties 
which they owe to each other. Without mu- 
tual love, the churches of which they were 
members would be disintegrated or petrified. 
In either case, all other duties toward one 
another would go undone. The love must 
not be merely negative, only saving them 
from biting and devouring one another (@al5: 
14,15), but it must be ‘fervent’ (intense). See 
on ‘fervently,’ 1: 22. Compare 1 Cor. 13: 
4-7; 14:1. Such love should be cultivated. 
The true construction is: Adove all things 
having your love toward one another intense. 
They are not exhorted to love, but to love 
with intensity. For charity shall cover 
(covereth) the. (rather, a) multitude of 
sins; a reason given, enforcing the duty. 
Proverbs 10: 12, is: ‘‘Hatred stirreth up 
strifes; but love covereth all sins.’’ The jatter 
half is to be understood in the light of the 
former half, for they are in contrast. Hatred 
produces and inflames strife; love neither 
inflames nor produces sin; more than this, 
which is only negative, it keeps duwn sin, 
prevents it from rising; or, if it is rising, 
quenches it as a garment may smother an 
outbursting flame. Such being the meaning 
of the passage in Proverbs, this must be sub- 
stantially the meaning here. ‘A multitude.’ 
One virtue may be more than a match for 
many sins, not in itself, but as nourished by 
the life of God, as, in the strictest sense, orig- 
inating in that life. It is sin in another which 
is meant. Some Roman Catholic expositors 
deny this, and the denial is believed by some 
to be the natural offspring of extravagant 
views relative to personal merit. Sinners 
need: mercy, since they have no merit. Per- 
haps the latter half expresses forgiveness of 
sin committed; or, it may express the effect 
of love in preventing the committal. Peter 
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9 Use hospitality «ne to another without grudging. 
_ 10 As every man hath received the gift, even so min- 
ister the same one to another, as meet stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. 

11 If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God; if any man mini ter, let him do it as of the abil- 


- 9 using hospitality one to another without murmur- 
10 ing: according as each hath received a gift, min- 
istering it among yourselves, as good stewards of 
11 the manifold grace of God; if any man speaketh, 
speaking as it were oracles of God; if any man min- 
istereth, ministering as of the strength which God 


learned this precious truth from his Lord. 
See Matt. 18: 21, 22, He had asked how 
often he ought to forgive an offending bro- 
ther, and probably thought he put the number 
high when he asked, ‘‘till seven times’’? 
“* Seventy times seven,’’ was the Lord's reply. 
So Peter, well qualified to say it, tells his 
readers that love covereth a multitude of sins. 

9. One of the manifestations of the love en- 
joined in ver. 8. One toanother. Itshould 
be kept in mind that the Epistle is directed to 
many, and these scattered in different prov- 
inces, (1:1.) It follows that opportunities for 
showing hospitality would not be few. Hos- 
pitality is sometimes shown by savages, but is 
purest and most constant where Christianity 
exerts its strongest influence, whether in the 
city orinthe country. Compare Rom. 12: 138; 
Heb. 18: 2; 38 John 5; 1 Tim. 3: 2; 5: 10. See 
‘ a singular illustration of inhospitableness in 
Diotrephes. (3John 9,10.) Jesus extolled the 
virtue in Peter’s hearing (fat. 25: 35,36), but 
condemned selfish forms of it, (Lukel4: 12-14.) 
Wisdom is necessary lest hospitality be with- 
held from the worthy and conferred upon the 
worthless. Without grudging. To grudge 
was formerly to murmur openly, but it now 
means what it was beginning to mean even 
when the Common Version was made (Trench, 
Authorized Version), to repine inwardly. The 
Revised Version renders, murmuring. The 
Greek seems to be used in one case (John 7: 12, 
compare 18) to express ‘‘ whispering, low and 
suppressed discourse.’’ (Robinson.) If given 
at all, hospitality should be given with cheer- 
fulness. It is possible to give it with hypocrit- 
ical cheerfulness, in comparison with which it 
would be better to imitate certain Samaritan 
villagers. (Luke9: 53.) Of the two, he who 
gives hospitality and murmurs when the guest 
has gone that he came, and he who refuses to 
give it to one who needs it, the former would 
seem the more richly to deserve the fire. 
(Luke 9: 54.) But it is difficult to know his state 
of mind before commanding the fire to de- 
scend; so false are his words and face. 

10. Another manifestation of love. The 
gift—a gift. Inthe times of the early Church, 


miraculous endowments were conferred at 
baptism, and these were charismata (gifts). 
See Rom. 12: 6-8; 1 Cor. 12: 4, 28. But the 
apostle may also refer to natural endowments 
and the usual endowments of grace. What 
ever gift any Christian has should be used, 
not merely or chiefly for his own advantage, 
but for the good of others. The entire church 
should have the benefit of it. He should 
‘minister’ it, should employ it in the service 
of others; should not deem it beneath him to 
do so, Even so is an unnecessary insertion. 
As good stewards—as is fitting men who do 
not possess the gifts in their own right. They 
are but stewards; they hold the gifts in 
accountability to him who is the Lord of 
stewards—God. The Christian who has an 
impressive view of this cardinal fact, and acts 
accordingly in all his church relations, is 
probably as near perfection as he will ever be 


in this life. The grace is manifold—various, 
many-colored, because of the variety of the 
gifts which grace confers. 

11. Two kinds of gifts are specified, speak- 
ing and ministering. If any man speak. 
Speaking in the church, to which alone is the 
reference, was either in the form of prophesy- 
ing, or teaching, or exhorting. (Rom. 12: 6-8.) 
As the oracles of God. What hespeaks he 
must speak, not as if it were woven out of 
himself, but as communications from God, 
drawn either from the Old Covenant or from 
the New. [Does not Asya ¢eod (oracles of God) 
taken in connection with xépiope (gift, ver. 10) 
point to inspired communications, uttered by 


one who has the gift of prophecy, rather than 
to communications taken from inspired 
sources ?—A, H.] Let him speakas. The 
words supplied ‘let him speak,’ are connected 
by some with ‘minister’ in ver. 10, which will 
be made clear by supplying ministering, thus— 
as ministering the oracles. Whatever the 
gift, he must minister it for the good of others. 
But it is better to supply, as in the Common 
Version and the Revision, ‘let him speak,’ or, 
speaking. If any man has the gift of speak- 
ing, that he must minister. If any man 
minister... as of the ability, etc.—that 
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ity which God ghreth that God in all things may be 
Jorified through Jesus Christ: to whom be praise and 
Nominion for ever and ever. Amen. 


12 Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery | 12 


trial which is to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you: 


supplieth: that in all things God will be glorified 
through Jesus ( hrist, whose is the glory and the 
dominion ! for ever aud ever. Amen. 

Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial among you, which cometh upon you to prove 
you, as though a strange thing happened unto you: 


13 But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of | 13 but insomuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s suf- 


Christ’s sufferings; that, when his glory shall be re- 
vealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy. 


ferings, rejoice; that at the revelation of his glory 
14 also ye may rejoice with exceeding joy. If ye are 


1 Gr. unto the ages of the ages. 


is, as ministering of, out of, the strength, etc. 
It is evident that ‘minister’ is here used in a 
narrower sense than in ver. 10. This specific 
ministering consisted probably for the most 
part of relieving the poor, the sick, and the 
aged. Whateverservice is done must be done 
in conscious acknowledgment of the fact that 
it is done, and all the good which may result 
from it, in strength given from above—an 
exhortation always needed, so prone is religi- 
ous activity to forget its divine origin. That 
the end declared; namely—that God, not 
themselves, may have the honor of the ability 
and success. Through Jesus Christ—since 
Christ is the Mediator through whom God 
ministers strength. To whom—to God, is on 
the whole the more probable, since God stands 
as the subject in the preceding clause. (Hu- 
ther.) Forever and ever—one among the 
many instances in which the words express 
unending duration. Amen—as an adjective, 
true, faithful; as an adverb, truly, verily. 
It was sometimes used asa response. (1 Cor. 14: 16.) 
At the close of doxologies, it means as here, 
so be it. Thus, even before the approaching 
end of the Epistle (5: 1), the apostle hastens to 
give utterance to his overflowing spirit of 
praise in a aublime doxology. Be praise 
(glory) and dominion—whose is the glory 
and the domimion. It is not the expression of 
awish; itisadeclaration. Seeon1:3. The 
article is never used either in classic or New 
Testament Greek by chance: it always means 
something. Here it hints that praise and 
dominion tightfully belong to God ; the glory 
and the dominion which are his due. 

12. THIRD EXHORTATION, growing out of 
their relation to persecutors. With the re- 
lated thoughts it extends to the end of the 
chapter. Beloved. See on 2:11. Think 
it not strange, etc.—be not surprised at. 
The fiery trial—literally,.durning, applied 
figuratively to trial, calamity, here ‘fiery 
trial.’—a ‘‘felicitious rendering.’’ Ourtrans- 
tators have taken no notice of two words 


which stand before the Greek for ‘ fiery trial.’ 
Translating them, we have the fiery trial 
among you. The trial affected, or threatened 
to affect, them all; it wasamong them viewed 
asacommunity. The trial may have been in 
part the beginning of the persecution by Nero, 
or it may have been the slanders of those 
among whom they dwelt. (2:20;3: 9,16; 4: 4.) 
Which is to try you. Putting their Chris- 
tian character to the test for the sake of im- 
proving it was the end of the fiery trial. That 
the human activity employed to test them was 
itself sinful is no evidence that the end was 
not designed by the Holy One. He who 
passes through life without sharp trials is 
more to be pitied than congratulated. Hap= 
pened—were befalling you. Be not surprised, 
for your trials are the fruit of God's purpose. 
Good men in all ages have been called to suffer, 
and blessed will be the results. 

13. Rejoice. Rejoice in the fiery trial, 
which is better than to.be surprised at it. 
They are not merely to ‘‘hold still’? and let 
the test work out the intended result, but they 
are to rejoice. Inasmuch—in proportion as, 
or, in so far as. It may be arranged thus: So 
far as ye are partakers of Christ's sufferings, 
rejoice. Their enemies would persecute Christ 
if he were among them, for it is really he who 
is the object of their hatred; and, therefore, in 
being persecuted themselves, they are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings. See Col. 1: 24. 
But the chief reference must be to the sufferings 
which Christ himself bore. Shall be revealed 
—should be, in the revelation. Also—should 
be brought in earlier than it is either in the 
Common Version or the Revision, thus: that 
also in the revelation, ete. It puts in contrast 
the joy which they are to have in the future 
with the joy which they ought to have now. 
‘The revelation’; to be made at his second 
coming, ana the glory which will eternally fol- 
low. Compare Matt. 25: 81; Col. 3:4. Glad, 
etc. Though the same strong word in the origi- 
nal is applied (1: 6-8) to their state of mind in 
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14 If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy 
are ye; for the Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon 


you; on their part he is evil spoken of, but on your | 15 


part he is gloritied. 

15 But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a 
thief, or ws an evil doer, or as a busy-body ip other 
men’s matters. 


reproached 1 for the name of Christ, blessed are ye ; 
because the Spirit of glory and the Spirit of God 
resteth upon you. For let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as a meddler 
16 in other men’s matters: but if @ man suffer as a 


1 Gr. in, 


this life, yet here it seems to be put in contrast 
with the weaker term, rendered ‘rejoice.’ 
They should rejoice now, and doing so, they 
will rejoice exultingly then. Peter learned 
long before to do what he here exhorts others 
to do. He is not a mere theorist. A golden 
experience makes golden utterances. The 
possibility of rejoicing in trials has had many 
signal illustrations in the history of the Lord’s 
people, not only in martyrdom, but in sick- 
ness and poverty. The writer once had ac- 
quaintance with a Christian woman who was 
remarkable for spirituality and for sweetness 
of disposition under long protracted and pain- 
ful sickness. In one of his calls, he ventured 
to ask how she thought she could receive the 
announcement that she was to lie in such 
suffering seven years more? With quiet firm- 
ness, and with what no one who knew her 
could doubt was the result of profound self- 
knowledge, she replied: ‘‘It would make no 
difference to me—just as my Saviour chooses.”’ 
Seven years more of suffering were allotted 
her—confined to the bed fourteen years—but 
her spirit continued to the last in the same 
sweet harmony with the will of God. 

14, A confirmation of ver. 12, 18, by a dis- 
tinct reference to the reproach (railing), as 
caused by their relation to Christ. Be re- 
proached—are reproached. For the name 
of Christ. The meaning is made clear by 
Mark 9: 4(a cup of water to drink in my 
name, because ye belong to Christ). In our 
passage the original preposition is the same as 
in Mark, and instead of for the name might 
stand inthe name. Peter might have added, as 
Jesus added, the explanatory words, ‘* because 
ye belong to Christ.’”” Happy—dlessed. See 
on the same word, 8: 14. For (because)— 
points to the proof that they are blessed. The 
Spirit of glory—the Holy Spirit; and he is 
called the Spirit of glory as Christ is called 
the Lord of glory (1Cor.2:8), and God the 
Father of glory. (#ph.1:17.) The glory of 
the Spirit is seen in his nature and work. 
Notice the contrast implied in reproach and 


glory. To you belongs reproach; to the 
Spirit, glory. On the other hand, the glory 
of the Spirit becomes yours, resteth upon 
you. The enemies of Christians are in truth 
the only ones that have reason to regard them- 
selves as objects of shame. The Christians 
could have avoided reproach by continuing 
with the men of the world, but they would 
not have gained the abiding glory of the 
Spirit. And of God. If we translate even 
instead of ‘and,’ we make Spirit of God ex- 
planatory of Spirit of glory. ‘The Spirit of 
glory and (consequently) the Spirit of God— 
the Spirit of glory, which is no other than the 
Spirit of God himself.’’ Meyer, ? 20, p. 182. 
The Revised Version translates with and. 
The reference is both to the Holy Spirit and 
to Ged the Father. The remainder of the 
verse has little manuscript authority, and is 
rejected by leading critics. 

15. But—for. Peter introduces the warn- 
ing with this particle, in order to impress upon 
his readers the fact that the blessedness can be 
theirs only on condition that sufferings come 
upon them as Christians. Should they be 
guilty of murder, or of theft, or, speaking 
more generally, of any kind of immorality, 
and suffer in consequence, that will change 
the case; no blessedness can be theirs, for the 
Spirit of glory and of God will not rest upon 
them. As. The supply of this word before 
thief and evil doer is unnecessary. It 
stands before busybody—and this for the 
purpose of giving that word special promi- 
nence. ‘As,’ as being a murderer. But 
what the apostle means by the Greek, repre- 
sented by ‘ busybody,’ is not quite clear. Only 
here is the word found in the New Testament. 
and in Greek classics it is unknown. Accord: 
ing to its etymology it means an overseer of 
other men’s matters; the last part of the com- 
pound being the very word which is some- 
times, though erroneously, rendered bishop ; 
and go, figuratively, it may be one who, ‘as it 
were, plays the bishop in another's diocese.’ 
(Cited by Lillie.) Busybody or intermecdles 
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16 Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed ; but let him glorify God on this behalf. 

17 For the time és come that judgment must begin at 
the house of God: and if it first begin at us, what shall 
the end be of them that obey not the gospel of God? 

18 And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? 

19 Wherefore, let them that sufier according to the 


is probably not far from correct. Paul showed 
similar anxiety relative to the Christians in 
Thessalonica. (i Thess. 4: 11; 2 Thess. 3: 11.) Robin- 
son suggests as probable that. Peter intended 
to warn them against being indiscreet zealots 
relative to heathen manners and customs. 
There might have been some danger at that 
point. Busybodies are even now not wholly 
unknown. Advancing civilization seems to 
do little in restraining the fertility of the 
brood. 

16. Peter likes to reiterate the thought that 
the suffering must be suffering which is borne 
on account of Christ. As a Christian. The 
disciples were called Christians first in Anti- 
och. See Acts 11: 26; also Acts 26: 28; James 
2: 7. ‘The origin of the term is left in some 
uncertainty. It has been thought that the 
name was invented by the Romans or by the 
Greeks. It would not have been applied first 
by the Jews, for they would not have admitted 
the implication of the term, that Jesus was 
the Messiah. It isimprobable that the Chris- 
tians themselves assumed it; such an origin 
would be inconsistent with its infrequent use 
in the New Testament. The term may not 
have been at first opprobrious, but distinctive 
merely.’ (Hackett.) Glorify God. See ver. 
11, and 2: 20; compare 2: 12. On this be= 
half. Another and preferred reading gives, 
in this name—that is, the name of Christian. 

17. For. What follows is given as the 
reason for not being ashamed on account of 
their sufferings and for glorifying God. For 
the time, etc.—for it is the time of the begin- 
ning of judgment. Even the Christians must 
be regarded as under judgment; for their 
trials, though a ground of joy, yet being 
needed to free them from sin, are in some 
respects a judgment. See Matt. 24: 9-18. 
The fiery trial (ver.12) begins the judgment of 
believers. Compare Jer. 25: 29; Ezek. 9: 6. 
‘Begin at my sanctuary.’’ But the judgment 
of Christians will not issue in their destruction. 
Christians will be saved. (vVer.18.) At the 
house—from the house. The preposition in- 
dicates more than the English at. It begins 


Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him 
17 glorify God in this name. For the time és cume for 
udgment to begin at the house of God: and if i 
begin first at us, what shall be the end of them that 
18 obey not the gospel ot God? And if the righteous 
is scarcely saved, where shall the ungodly and sin- 
19 ner appear? Wherefore let them also that suffer 


at and goes onward toward others. (Huther.) 
House of God—the church. 1 Tim. 3: 15; 
compare 2: 5. Think of Ananias and Sap- 
phira. If first at us. The apostle conceives 
the judgment as beginning from Christians 
first, because the first act in the drama is the 
persecution which they suffer. He now brings 
out the chief thought, which, for the sake of 
emphatic contrast, is preceded by reference 
to the judgment of Christians. The end— 
the final issue. Obey not—disbelieve, imply- 
ing opposition. Gospel of God—good news 
proclaimed from God by the Messiah and the 
apostles. (1 Thess.2:9.) It is also called the 
gospel of Christ. (Rom.15: 19.) Itiscalled so by 
Mark (1:1), who wrote in some sense under 
the supervision of Peter himself. The apostle 
purposely uses such comprehensive language 
that he may include, not only the immoral, 
but the moral, if rejecting the gospel. 

18. A more solemn development of the 
reason for not being ‘ashamed.’ It isa quota- 
tion of the Greek translation of Proy. 11: 31, 
which varies from the Hebrew. The right- 
eous. It is in thesingular number, meaning 
the righteous ‘man’; he who has become 
righteous, not necessarily sinless, through faith 
in Christ. Even such a man is scarcely, 
with difficulty, saved. The pitfalls of lifeare 
many, and his sight has not become perfect. 
He is saved (Phil.1: 6), but notice the difficulty 
as implied in Phil. 2: 12, and see 2 Pet. 1: 10. 
Compare 2 Pet.1: 11. An abundant entrance 
is possible, after all. How striking that no an- 
swer to the solemn questions is attempted! 
WHAT THE END? WHERE APPEAR? Some 
are attempting to answer them by saying that 
the end will be eternal bliss; they will appear 
among the holy ones of heaven: if not im- 
mediately, yet after an indefinite period of 
suffering. Peter answers not, which is the 
most solemn way possible of saying that the 
‘end’ will be eternal death, and the place 
where will be the one prepared for the devil 
and his angels, (Matt. 25: 41.) 

19. Wherefore—in view of all that has 
been said concerning suffering, especially the 
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will of God commit the keeping of their souls to him 
in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 
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according to the will of God commit their souls in 
well-doing unto a faithful Creator. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE elders which are among you I exhort, who am 
also an eider, and a witness of the sufferings of 
blessed results of suffering. ‘‘ Also’’ is found 
in the Bible Union and the Revised Versions, 
and should have appeared in the Common 
Version; let them also that suffer. Accord- 
ing to the willof God. Their sufferings 
must be those of true Christians (ver. 15, 16), for 
then they can be sure that they suffer accord- 
ing to God’s will, and then, also, they will be 
able to commit their souls to a faithful Creator. 
[May not the reference be to martyrdom 
chiefly or exclusively? See Luke 238: 46; 
Acts 7: 59.—A. H.] Commit the keeping 
of—entrust their souls. Expunge ‘the keep- 
ing of.’ Souls. See on the same word 1: 9, 
and especially as used 3: 20. As should not 
be retained. Read—entrust their souls to a 
faithful Creator in well downg. Thus Peter 
would impress upon them the fact of the 
divine faithfulness; God will do all that he 
,. has promised to do. Persecution may destroy 
the body, but it cannot touch the soul. In 
well doing. They must continue to do well, 
and then there will be noinconsistency between 
the life and entrusting their souls to God. 
This chapter, while precious in practical 
precepts, and while occasionally re-echoing in 
subdued notes the praise and exultant joy of 
the sections preceding, is characterized, as 
are no other parts of the Epistle, by great 
solemnity. 


CRITICAL NOTE.—CHAPTER IV. 


8. The manuscripts differ considerably in 
the Greek of this verse. Besides the instance 
already noted, the rejection of (jniv) us, it 
should be mentioned that (rod Biov) the life is 
wanting in many of the best manuscripts. It 
is rejected by Lachmann, Tregelles, Tis- 
chendorf, and Westcott and Hort.  6éAnua 
(will) is rejected for BovAnua, which, how- 
ever, is also properly rendered will. 
cacda (to have wrought) has but feeble support, 
but there is good authority for xarepyacda, 
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Ch. 5. THIRD SERIES OF EXHORTATIONS 
(continued). 

The remainder of the final series divides 
itself into two parts: the first (1-5) addressed 


| 1 


The elders therefore among you I exhort, who am 
a fellow-elder, and a witness of the suiferings of 


to elders and to younger persons; the second 
(*9) to the readers generally. 

1. The elders. Another and accepted 
reading gives, elders therefore. Presbyter is 
the Greek in English spelling, and partly 
upon the original word as used here und else- 
where is based the conviction of some, that 
the Presbyterian form of church government 
is the Scriptural form. But in the primitive 
churches the minister was sometimes called 
elder, and sometimes bishop. The explanation 
is not difficult. The original word for elder 
(IIpeoBvrepos) was of Jewish origin (Ex.3: 16); 
the original word for bishop (émicxomos) was of 
Greek origin. It was natural, therefore, in 
writing to Jews to use e/der, and in writing to 
others to use bishop. Every minister was a 
bishop, and every minister was an elder. See 
Acts 20: 17, and compare ver. 28; Titus 1: 5, 
and compare ver. 7. Bishop and elder, then, 
were applied to the same church officer, and 
no other church officer was known except 
deacon. The office of apostle was temporary. 
It was of such a nature that it could not be 
transmitted: it was impossible for an apostle 
to have a successor. Were a list of qualifica- 
tions of the bishop and of the elder to be ar- 
ranged in two columns, one could write either 
bishop or elder over either, and neither would 
be inappropriate. It is not improbable that 
the elders as a class consisted of men scme- 
what advanced in age, for the churches were 
yet to make the discovery that it was not well 
to put themselves under men of experience. 
On the contrary, it was necessary to guard the 
churches against thinking too lightly of young 
men. 1 Tim. 4: 12: ‘‘ Let no man despise thy 
youth.”’ Among you. The readers are sup- 
posed to belong to different churches (1:1), 
and one or more of these elders may have 
been connected with each church, or possibly 
some of the smallest churches bad noelders at 
all of their own, but were visited by elders 
of some large church. I exhort—a tender 
word. Who am also an elider—who am 
a fellow-elder. Though an apostle (1:1; Matt. 
10: 2), Peter puts himself in genuine humility 
upon an equality with elders. Never, by act 
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Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed: , : 

2 Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking 
the oversight thereuf, not by constraint, but willingly; 
not ior filuhy lucre, but of a ready mind; 
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Christ, who am also a partaker of the rete that 
2 shall be revealed: Tend the flock of God which is 
among you, Jexercising the oversight, not of con- 
straint, but willingly, 2 according to the will ef God; 
3 nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither 


1 Some ancient authorities omit exercising the oversight....... 


2 Some arcient authorities omit according to the will of God. 


or word, does he show that he considers him- 
self superior in rank to other preachers, 
whether elders or apostles. Witness of the 
sufferings of Christ—both eye-witness and 
preacher, (Acts5: 32.) He had seen his Mas- 
ter’s entire course of suffering. It is difficult 
to believe that having bitterly repented of his 
denial, he did not see the crucifixion itself, 
though in the anguish of his spirit he may 
have stood afar off. This is the sixth time 
that he has made distinct mention of his Mas- 
ter’s sufferings. What he saw he preached. 
And also—who am also, as in the Revised 
Version. It is an emphatic connection of the 
two ideas of suffering and glory, and connec- 
tion of the two is a favorite thing with the 
apostles. (4: 18; 2: 20; 1:7; Rom.8: 18.) The glory 
that shall be revealed. Col.3:4; 1 John 
8:2. The glory of Christ which will shine 
out at his second coming and onward through 
eternity—shine upon his people, and shine 
out from them, is meant. Of that glory of 
Christ the apostle has the most beautiful as- 
surance that he is even now asharer. Equally 
strong may be, and ought to be, the convic- 
tion of all the elect. 

2,3. Feed. The original is more compre- 
hensive. It includes feeding, watching over, 
guiding, protecting. Tend includes all. How 
affectionate is this apostolic echo of the Lord’s 
command to Peter himself: Feed (tend) my 
sheep, (John 21: 16.) The elders must instruct, 
comfort, reprove, guide, the several churches, 
and the individual members of which they 
are composed. Flock. See on 2: 25. Once 
straying like sheep, they need even now the 
faithful care of divinely appointed shepherds. 
Of God. How penetrating the appeal! Can 
they neglect the flock which belongs to God? 
Among you—in the different provinces (1: 1) 
where you live. The elders were among the 
Christians (ver.1), and the Christians were 
among the elders. Taking the oversight. 
The original word is akin to episcopos trans- 
lated in 2: 25 bishop, but it would be as great 
an error to translate it perform the duties of 


a bishep as was committed in using bishop in 


2: 25. It means substantially what the Com- 
mon Version says. It is taking the spiritual 
care of those over whom they are placed, and 
this is intended by the apostle as an explana- 
tion of tending. After all, it is doubtful 
whether the words should appear. The Re- 
visers accept the Greek as the correct reading, 
and translate exercising the oversight, yet say 
in the margin that some omit the words. The 
Greek is rejected by Westcott and Hort. The 
spirit in which the oversight is to be taken is 
presented with rhetorical fullness in a three- 
fold antithetical form: (a) Not by constraint, 
but willingly; (4) Not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind; (c) Neither as being lords 
over God’s heritage, but as being ensamples to 
the flock. Constraint—necessity. They are 
to perform their duty not under an impulse 
from without, but under an impulse from 
within ; their service must be rendered will- 
ingly, heartily. He who would gladly escape 2 
from the ministry if he could escape without 
loss of reputation or bread, is but a minister 
in mask. Paul indeed says (1Cor.9:16), that 
necessity is laid upon him, but necessity is | 
not used in the same sense as here. He was 
willingly impelled (ver.17) by consciousness 
of obligation. It was an inward, not an out- 
ward, necessity. Filthy lucre—sordidly (an 
adverb in the original); that is, for the pur- 
pose of making money. The money made, 
would, under the circumstances, be filthy 
luere. The elders had the right, as the apos- 
tles had, to a support from the churches 
(1 Or. 9: 7-14), but they were not to make even 
a support the motive for entering or continu- 
ing in the ministry. Constitutional love of 
gain, habitual ‘‘anxiety to save,”’ isa disquali- 
fication for the Christian ministry. Compare 
1 Tim. 3: 8; 6: 5-10; 2 Tim. 4: 10, and re- 
member Judas Iscariot. It is equally true 
that a spendthrift cannot be a ‘good minis- 
ter’? of Christ. Penuriousness and extrava- 
gance, though like two oxen, pulling hard 
apart, yet draw under the same yoke. Of a 
ready mind—readily (here, also, in the 
Greek, an adverb, corresponding to the ad- 
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8 Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock. 

4 And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
verb above named, sordidly) or, better, will- 
ingly. Itimplies cheerful alacrity. He who 
works in the ministry sordidly, will soon find 
the tilthy luere a clog. Neither as being 
lords over God’s— neither as lording against 
or over. ‘‘God’s”’ is an insertion by the 
_ translators. The participle for lording is com- 
bined with a preposition, the meaning of 
which is down, down upon. The combined 
words express intensity of action. Lording 
down upon is lording against; or as one may 
say in good English, lording over. The prep- 
osition causes the verb to express greater 
arrogance and severity. Heritage—the her- 
itages. The article points them out as well 
known; they are the churches over which 
the elders preside. The Greek originally 
meant lot, portion, what is conferred as inher- 
itance or possession. (Acts 26: 18; Col.1:12.) It is 
the Greek word from which clergy (Kajpos) 
was derived, and therefore some, hastening to 
* give the word a meaning which it never had 
in apostolic times, have considered the apostle 
as requiring the elders not to lord it over 
the clergy. To apply the word to national 
churches is an equally great mistake, for a 
national Christian Church is a body of which 
Peter ‘‘ died without the sight.’ Being en- 
samples—lecoming examples. Their in- 
fluence must be that of 2 pure and gentle life. 
Flock. As this answers to heritages, it may 
be seen that the latter must refer, as above, to 
churches. As Dean Howson says (Hore Pe- 
trine), ‘‘ Nothing could be more simple, more 
lowly, more affectionate. No contrast in lit- 
erature is more striking than the difference 
between the style of St. Peter’s own epistles, 
and that in which his so-called successors have 
often written. Here is no trace of any con- 
sciousness of adivine grant of supreme juris- 
diction. If the plenitude of teaching and of 
ruling were vested in St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors, we should surely find the assertion of 
it here. But we do not find it here.” 

This exhortation to elders seems like a warn- 
ing prophecy of the changes which were to 
come. The sessions of a Presbyterian Church, 
consisting of the pastor and ruling elders, is 
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as lording it over the charge allotted to you, but 
4 making yourselves ensamples to the flock. And 


when the chiet Shepherd shall be manitested, ye 


a judicatory for the exercise of government 
and discipline! It has power to receive 
members and power to exclude.? These elders 
hold office through life. The power of the 
people has been lost, however, chiefly through 
the rise of Episcopacy. Within one hundred 
years after the apostles, the original oneness 
of bishop and elder began to disappear; bishop 
came to be applied to a small class of minis- 
ters, while other ministers continued to be 
called elders; the bishops grew in ambition, 
dared to call themselves the successors of the 
apostles, arrogated the exclusive right to 
ordain, and claimed that the Holy Ghost 
would not be given through any other fingers 
than their own. Diocesan power became 
metropolitan power, metropolitan power be- 
came patriarchal power, and _ patriarchal 
power became papal power. Bishops deposed 
bishops. Councils came into vogue, and, be- 
coming the tools of the higher clergy, had the 
arrogance to demand of the churches the 
acceptance of creeds hammered out upon 
their own anvils. It is not surprising that in 
view of the quarrels and lust of bishops an 
ancient idolater said: ‘‘Make me a bishop, 
and I will surely become a Christian.”’ 

Ecclesiastical monarchy still prevails. In 
the papal form of development it has brought 
upon itself the strongest condemnation by 
that quintessence of all arrogance—infalli- 
bility. Millions of human souls are ground 
into the dust by being denied that right ‘‘of 
private judgment in matters of religion in 
opposition to authority,’’ which, asthe Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Spalding says,’ ‘‘is the 
fatal source of all this mischief’’— ‘‘American 
infidelity and indifference.”’ 

4. This verse states the certainty of the 
blessed result which will accrue to the elders, 
if they shall obey the exhortation just given. 
The reward will be conferred at the appearing 
of the chief Shepherd, Christ himself, called 
in 2: 25 the Shepherd; in Heb. 18: 20 the great 
Shepherd, and by himself (Jonn 10: 14) the good 
Shepherd. Chief. The elders, then, are shep- 
! herds in the service of Christ. But Christ is 
‘the Shepherd of all the flock—that is, all the 


1“The Form of Government.” Book 1, Chap. 5. 


2 Td., Book 1, Chap. 9: 7. 3“ Miscellanea,” p. 383, 
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5 Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto the 
elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to another, and 
be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace to the humble. 


shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
5 away. 1 Likewise, ye younger, be subject unto the 
elder. Yea, all of you gird yourselves with hu- 


mility, to serve one another: for God resisteth the 


1 Or, Likewise .. 


elect. Shall appear—shall be manifested. 
It refers to the second coming, viewed by 
Peter in his consciousness as near, though, 
perhaps, not viewed as nearin time. See on 
4: 7, and see Col. 8: 4; 1 John 2: 28. A 
crown—the crown; no other like it. Yeshadl 
receive the anaranthine crown of glory, is the 
literal rendering. In 1:4 occurs fadeth not, 
the original of which is akin to the Greek 
used here. Whether the apostle has in his 
eye the beautiful conception of a never-fading 
flower (amaranth) ‘‘is very doubtful”’ (Lillie), 
but Huther otherwise. ‘Crown.’ Probably 
Peter has in mind a wreath of flowers; nor 
is it improbable that he thinks of those in the 
Grecian games on whose heads such a wreath 
was placed in token of victory. Still, as we 
are reminded, such flower-wreaths were used 
among the Jews. Glory—the bliss of heaven, 
the chief element of which will be the life of 
God poured into the soul through Christ, 
This figurative method of representing the 
rewards of the future is one which the New 
Testament writers freely use. See 1 Cor. 
9: 25, an incorruptible crown; 2 Tim. 4: 8, a 
crown of righteousness; James 1: 12, the 
crown of life. What activity and what pow- 
ers of endurance under trial should ministers 
of the gospel manifest! 

5. Likewise. Compare the use of this 
word in 3:1, 7. It implies that, as the writer 
had an exhortation for the elders, he now 
has one ‘likewise,’ also, for the younger. 
Younger—in age, not in office, in support of 
which latter view has been adduced the case 
of the young men who buried Ananias and 
Sapphira. (Acts5:6,10.) But who are the elders ? 
The elders of ver. 1?—that is, elders in office? 
But why should Peter select only the younger 
in age as needing an exhortation to submit to 
elders in office? Itis replied that the younger 
would be more inclined to have their own 
way. Probably; but it would be strange if 
the other members, the middle-aged, were 
wholly superior to the necessity of similar 
exhortation. It is quite in accordance with 
the practice of the New Testament writers to 
use the same word twice in different, senses, 


. elder ; yea, all of you one to another. Gird yourselves with humility. 


even though the words may stand near each 
other. ‘Elder’ may therefore be understood 
as elder in age. hut would include all the 
other members, whether in or out of office. 
It is, then, an exhortation to those who are 
younger in age to submit to those who are 
older in age. Peter’s knowledge of humaz 
nature should be noticed. The exhortation 
is needed now. Deference toward the older 
members of a church by the younger is a 
virtue which has never been known to grow - 
too rank. A few passages may aid in the cul- 
tivation of so beautiful a trait of Christian 
character. See 1 Kings 12: 6-8; Prov. 16: 31; 
20: 29; Job 82: 7; Lev. 19: 32. 

Yea, all. The apostle here speaks more 
generally. What he requires of the younger 
in their relation to the elder, he requires of all 
in relation to all—a marvel of practical the- 
ology. The rich must submit themselves to 
the poor, not less than the poor to the rich; 
the learned to the ignorant, as well as the 
ignorant to the learned; and even the elder to 
the younger, equally with the younger to the 
elder. See Luke 22: 24-26. ‘‘Contradictory 
and absurd’’ the world cries; but he who is 
‘“clothed with humility ’’ sees the reasonable- 
ness and harmony of it all. Clothed. The 
original, found nowhere else in the New 
Testament, is a peculiar word; not the word 
which the Greeks commonly used to express 
the simple idea of being clothed. Some think 
the word was derived from the name of a 
slave’s frock, and infer its peculiar appro- 
priateness to express humility. This is too 
artificial. Others give it a meaning almost 
the opposite—ornament yourselves. The word 
is more probably derived from one which ex- 
presses that by means of which a garment is 
fastened, and so, according to some, it enjoins 
the duty of being girded with humility. The 
question is one pertaining only tothe shade of 
meaning which the word may have as a figu- 
rative one. The general meaning is clear 
enough, and is expressed by Bengel thus— 
“Put on and wrap yourselves in, so that 
the covering of humility cannot possibly be 
stripped from you.’ With humility. The 
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6 Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time: 

7 Casting all your care upon him; for he careth for 
you, 

8 Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour: 
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6 proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble 
yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
7 that he may exalt you in due time; casting all your 
8 anxiety upon him, because he careth tur you. Be 
sober, be watchful: your adversary the devil, as a 
rouring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 


duty is alsoenjoined in Eph. 4: 2; Phil. 2: 8; 
Rom. 12; 16. Often had Peter learned the lesson 
from his Master, (Matt. 181-4; Mark 10: 15; John 13: 14-17,) 
As so often before, the exhortation is supported 
by a citation from the Old Testament—that is, 
from the Septuagint translation of Prov. 3: 34. 
Compare Luke 1: 51, 52. The passage is cited 
also by James. (Jas. 4: 6.) 

6. Therefore—because to the humble grace 
is given. Under the mighty hand of God. 
This is the more forcible, because enjoined 
upon all without respect to position. It refers 
to the endurance of sufferings, which is evi- 
dent from ver. 7. They must bear with 
humility the sufferings which God, as witha 
mighty hand, lays upon them. See Deut. 
8: 24. Exaltation to spiritual honor is most 
desirable, and that they must consider as the 

-end. In due time—whenever God shall see 
fit to do so. It may occur partly in this life, 
but it will certainly occur in the next life. 
The worlds were made bythe mighty hand of 
God, and are held im his mighty hand, but in 
suffering the Christian is wnder his mighty 
hand. 

7. All your care—anzious care. The ori- 
ginal word is akin to that found in Matt. 6: 25, 
“Take no thought” ; thought, when the Com- 
mon Version was made, having strictly the 
meaning of anziety, or solicitous care. 
(Trench.) They were to throw off upon God 
all their burden of anxiety. For he careth 
for you. The Greek does not have such re- 
lated words as appear in the English, care, 
careth, but for rhetorical emphasis it brings 
into proximity the two pronouns rendered re- 
spectively him and he, thus—Casting all your 
care upon him, for to him belongs care for 
you. Compare the beautiful exhortation in 
Ps. 55: 22, ‘‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord 
and he shall sustain thee,’’ with which, 
evidently, Peter was familiar. No sweeter 
thought has yet been uttered in the ear of these 
suffering Christians. 

8. The requirement to throw off upon God 
their burden of solicitude implies no grant of 
carnal security. Be sober—twice before. 

0 


‘of his fearful sin. 


(1:13;4:7.) Seeonthe former. Be vigilant— 
watch. Notice the rapid energy of the style. 
He hastens from the former to the latter with- 
out stopping to use a connecting particle; and 
if the critics must be followed, or rather as 
the best manuscripts ought to be followed, 
because must be expunged, and this makes 
the swiftness and energy of the thought still 
greater. With characteristic power, and flush- 
ing as if in heated remembrance of his own 
narrow escape (Luke 22: 31,32), he says—Be 
sober ! watch! the devil seeks you! Your ad-« 
versary. An antagonist in law was called 
an ‘adversary’ (antidikos), and the term was 
applied in a general sense to any one who put 
himself in hostility to another. The Scrip- 
tures everywhere recognize, Christ himself 
recognized, the existence of a being, who, 
though once in possession of a will in harmony 
with God’s, is now hostile to the Creator, 
especially in his work of saving men through 
Christ; and this is the being to whom the 
apostle refers. The devil. It points out the 
antagonist by a well-known name. Satan is 
of Hebrew origin. (Job1:6.) Diabolus (devil) 
of Greek origin. Theattemptto disprove the 
personality of such a being has been a failure. 
Satan would have been better pleased had the 
people been led to believe the attempt success- 
ful. As a roaring lion, etc. See Gen. 49: 9, 
where Judah is called a lion’s whelp. Christ 
is called a Lion (Rev. 5:5), but, as Augustine 
says, cited by Huther, ‘‘ Christus leo propter 
Sfortitudinem, diabolus propter feritatem ; ille 
leo ad vincendum, iste leo ad nocendum. (Christ 
is a lion on account of his courage, the devil 
on account of his ferocity; the former is a 
lion to conquer, the latter to injure.) ‘ Roar- 
ing,’ which is frequently referred to in the 
Old Testament as a terrible characteristic of 
the lion, adds power to the description. 
Smiling, however, is as easy for the devil as 
roaring—an adept at both, and whichever 
doing, is bent on evil. Walketh about—is 
walking ; his custom. He was walking very 
mear where Peter himself was at the time 
He is continually in 
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9 Whom resist steadfast in the faith, knowing that 
the same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren 
that are in the world. 

10 But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto 
his eternal glory ath Christ. Jesus, after that ye have 
suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
settle you. 


9 devour: whom withstand stedfast in !your faith, 
knowing that the same sutlerings are 2 accomplished 


10 in your *brethren who are in the world. And the 
ou unto his eternal 


God of all grace, who called I 
glory in Christ, after that ye have suffered a little 
while, shall himself 4perfect, stablish, strengthen 


1 Or, the...... 2 Gr. being accomplished.. 


-.+-3 Gr. brotherhood.....- 4 Or, restore. 


motion. He is above the necessity of 
taking rest, which is not contradictory to 
Matt. 12: 48 (‘‘ When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest’’); for these words do not 
indicate ceasing from the pursuit of victims, but 
they show the opposite—the restlessness of a 
demon when cast. out of a man. Seeking 
whom-—or, possibly, some one. He may de- 
vour—or swallow down. ‘The figure expresses 
ruin, and implies ruin of body and soul. Satan 
desired to have Peter himself. (Luke 22: 31.) 

9. As in ver. 8 the apostle guards them 
against the indolence which might result 
from casting their care upon God, so now he 
guards them against the danger of trusting in 
the activity enjoined. They must resist, 
but they must resist steadfast, firm, in the 
faith. No resistance of the devil will be suc- 
cessful which is made in their own strength— 
still another clear echo of Peter’s experience. 
Christ once prayed that his faith might not 
fail. Here, too, the case of Anuanias and Sap- 
phira is solemnly instructive. It was this 
very apostle, who, after bitter experience of 
the sinfulness of yielding to Satan, and after 
the deepest sorrow for doing so, faithfully re- 
proved those corrupt members of the Church 
in Jerusalem. ‘' Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?” 
Fearful illustrations of the consequences of 
not resisting the evil one! (James 4:7.) When 
seeking whom he may devour he walks,-when 
resisted he flees: the spirit is the same. Peter 
sees him walking about; James sees him flee- 
ing. Knowing. Their knowledge of the 
fact will lead them to cultivate the habit of 
considering it. The same afflictions which 
they are suffering are accomplished (con- 
tinuance of action) upon their brethren, 
their brotherhood, literally. See 2:17. Con- 
sidering the fact of the sufferings of their 
brotherhood in the world will be one means 
of strengthening their faith, and of qualify- 
ing them to resist. What suffering believers 
have been able to do and to bear, may be 


seen in Paul and his companions (2 Cor. 4: 8-10; 
6: 9,10), and even in many of the Old Cove- 
nant time. For the latter, see Heb. 11. Peter 
and James (4:7), as well as Peter and Paul, 
are in harmony. The brotherhood of Chris- 
tians, viewed as a general fact, is a precious 
one: brotherhood in suffering will be followed 
by brotherhood in eternal glory. The third 
series of exhortations is ended. 

10,11. A promise and a doxology. The 
Common Version gives the expression of a 
wish rather than a promise, but the tense of 
the Greek now generally adopted is the 
future: will make you perfect, will establish, 
etc. All grace. All the grace which is 
shown toward men is God's grace; or it may 


refer to variety in the gifts which result from — 


grace. Grace. See on the same word in 1: 
2. Hath called—should be, called. They 
were called at a given time in the past—that 
is, when they were regenerated, as in 2: 9. 
Compare 2: 21. Unto his eternal glory. 
Notice that it is Ais (God’s) glory to which 
they were called; therefore the meaning is, 
that they were to share God’s glory. The 
same rich thought is expressed by Paul in 1 
Thess. 2: 12; 2 Thess. 2: 14. They share it 
here, but the fullness of the gift is reserved 
for the future. By Jesus Christ—in Jesus 
Christ. It expresses not instrumentality, but 
communion with Christ’s life—a favorite idea. 
Westcott and Hort with some others consider 
‘Jesus’ as not supported by sufficient manu- 
script authority. After that ye have suf- 
fered a while (a little time). The perfecting, 
etc., is indeed carried on while they are suffer- 
ing, which thought has been elsewhere ex- 
pressed, but the apostle conceives the grand 
result as occurring after the sufferings. But 
another explanation is more usually given; 
that which connects the suffering with being 
called unto his glory, thus: who called us unto 
his eternal glory, after we have suffered. Suf- 
fering precedes glory. Make you perfect. 
The Common Version takes no notice of an 
emphatic pronoun; himself will make you 


Ca. V.] 
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11 To him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. | 11 lyou. To him be the dominion 2for ever and 


Amen. 

12 By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I sup- 
pose, | have written brietly, exhorting, and testifying 
that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand. 

13 The church that is at Babylon, elected together 
with you, saluteth you; and so doth Marcus my son. 


ever. Amen, 

By Silvanus, %our faithful brother, as I account 
him, I have written unto you briefiy, exhorting, 
and testifying that tiis is the true grace of God: 
13 stand ye fast therein. *She that is in Babylon, 

elect together with you, saluteth you; and so doth 


12 


1 Many ancient authorities add settle......2 Gr. unto the ages of the ages..... -3 Gr. the...... 4 That is, The church, or the sister. 


perfect. It excludes all others. ‘ Perfect,’ will 
fully furnish—that is, such as one should be, 
deficient in no part. (Robinson.) See Heb. 
13: 21. Stablish—will make firm. (2 Thess. 
2:17;3:3.) It isthe same word in the Greek 
as is found in Luke 22: 82: ‘‘Strengthen thy 
brethren.’”? How his Lord’s command must 
have imprinted itself upon the apostle’s heart! 
So the exhortation given to Peter is by Peter 
transformed into one of the richest of promises. 
Settle you—will ground you upon an im- 
movable foundation. The original word is 
used in Matt. 7: 25, ‘‘founded”’ upon a rock, 
and in Eph. 3: 17, ‘‘ grounded,’ in love. 
Here, also, Peter flashes onward in quick, 
sudden strokes, without connecting particles. 
The-Greek for ‘settle’ is omitted by West- 
-eott and Hort. As to the doxology, see on 
4:11. 

12. Silvanus—the same, probably, as is 
mentioned in Acts by the name of Silas, The 
Epistles always use the form found here. It 
was not unusual for Jews to have two names. 
Saul was also called Paul. Silas was prob- 
ably the Jewish and Silvanus the foreign 
name; yet it need not be supposed that he 
' was never called Silas except in Palestine or 
by Jews. Silvanus stood high among early 
Christian laborers. He is classed with Paul, 
Barnabas, and Judas Barsabas, as a leading 
man among the brethren. (Acts15:22.) He was 
appointed to one of the most important serv- 
ices of apostolic times. (Acts15:1-31.) He was 
a public teacher. (Acts15:32.) He was Paul’s 
companion on his second missionary tour. 
He was imprisoned with Paul at Philippi, 
where, with the apostle, he poured forth 
thanksgiving to God in songs constructed 
probably from poetic portions of the Old 
Testament. (Acts16: 19-40.) How long he con- 
tinued to labor with Paul, or what special 
object brought him into this brief connection 
with Peter, is unknown. Peter writes the 
Epistle by him—that is, he sends by him the 
Epistle which he himself wrote. Have writ- 
ten—wrote. The Epistle is nearly completed, 


and the apostle conceives it as finished. See 
Crit. Notes. A faithful brother—the faith- 
ful brother; a pleasant testimonial. Upon 
the ‘‘sharp”’ disagreement of Paul and Bar- 
nabas concerning Mark, Silas was preferred 
by Paul as a co-worker instead of Mark, who 
was chosen by Barnabas. (Acts 15: 37-40.) Ag 
Mark was closely allied with Peter (for ex- 
ample, in the preparation of the gospel which 
bears his name), it would not have been 
strange had Peter's special relation with 
Mark led him to show a touch of unsanctified 
human nature toward Silas; but Silas is the 
faithful brother. Some connect ‘unto you’ 
with write, and some (the Common Version) 
with faithful. It is not easy to decide which 
the apostle intended. But See Crit. Note. 
As I suppose. Too weak, or if this transla- 
tion is retained it must not be considered as 
showing doubt. The apostle says he thinks, 
he considers, he accounts (Revised Version) 
the brother as faithful; and this is a judg- 
ment formed upon what he knows of his 
Christian character. Briefly. Hecould have 
written more, for his heart is full of desire for 
their comfort and growth under sufferings. 
Exhorting and testifying. See Introduc- 
tion, II. This is the true grace—not the 
grace of which he has been writing, but that 
which they received at their renewal. ‘Grace’ 
—divine favor, implying always that those to 
whom it is shown do not merit it. ‘True’— 
having reality, a veritable existence. It is 
not intended as a contrast with error of doc- 
trine. (Huther.) It has been supposed that 
the apostle here refers to Paul, and intends 
to say that Paul’s preaching, which they 
are supposed to have heard, was true; but 
there is nothing to justify that view. Wherein 
ye stand. Some manuscripts give another 
form of the verb, which several critics accept: 
in which stand. 

13. The church that is... you. The 
English reader will notice that these words 
For these the Greek has no 
The Sinaitic manu- 


are in italics. 
corresponding words. 
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14 Greet j 
Peace be with you all that are in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


script, which is at least one of the oldest, has | 


the Greek word for ‘church’ after Babylon, 
but the manuscripts in general have no noun 
whatever. Literal rendering: The co-elect in 
Babylon saluteth you. The two principal 
views are: 1. That Peter’s wife is meant 
(1 Oor.9:5); 2 A Christian church. The 
former view seems unentitled to acceptance, 
since it is difficult to see how it could be nec- 
essary to add in Babylon. It would seem to 
be enough to say, the co-elect saluteth you. 
But it would have been very natural to add 
the name of the place, if a church were 
meant. Notice the correspondence between 
co-elect here and elect in 1: 2. The considera- 
tion by itself, however, is by no means deci- 
sive. Babylon. Most Roman Catholic ex- 
positors insist that Rome is meant. But if 
Rome is meant, ‘ Babylon’ is used figura- 
tively; yet in this very simple, unimaginative 
close of the Epistle, such a figurative (sym- 
bolic) form of expression would have been 
contrary to the way in which the human 
mind usually works. Not Babylon in Egypt 
can be meant, for that was scarcely more than 
a military post. Babylon in Chaldea was 
still sufficiently large to be a place of some 
importance, and it is known to have been a 
place of residence for Jews. It is true that 
according to Josephus, many of the Jews 
had been driven away, but there is no reason 
fo suppose that there were none remaining. 
That is probably the Babylon to which Peter 
refers. It is singular that Roman Catholics 
should incline to apply to Rome the name of 
such a city as Babylon, but it is intended to 
help a theory which greatly needs all possible 
support. Marcus—son of a Mary who lived 
in Jerusalem (Acts 12:12), and into whose house 
Peter went after his release from prison; 
John Mark (Acts 12:12; 18:37); John (Acts 13:5, 13) s 
Mark, (Acts 15:39.) John was his Jewish, and 
Mark his Roman name. Mark was a cousin 
to Barnabas (6ol. 4:10), which may have influ- 
enced the latter’s choice. (Acts 15: 37.) His re- 
luctance to accompany Paul on one of the 
apostie’s missionary journeys was a fault 
(Acts 13:13), but Paul’s magnanimous reference 
‘~ him (2Tim.4:11) is worthy of special note. 


e one another with a kiss of charity. | 14 Mark my son. Salute one another with a kiss of 


love. 
Peace be unto you all that are in Christ. 


He was with Paul in Rome when the latter | 
(Col. 4:10; Philemon 24.) He was — 


was 4 prisoner. 
doubtless the writer of the gospel which bears 
his name. My son—spiritually; probably 
converted by Peter’s means. 

14. Greet—salute. A kiss of charity— 
of love. A holy kiss, (Rom. 16: 16; 1 Cor. 16: 20; 2 
Cor. 13:12; 1 Thess.5:26.) This sign was not to be 
given them as from Peter, but Peter exhorts 
that they give it to one another, and, as 
Meyer suggests on 1 Cor, 16: 20, they prob- 
ably gave it immediately after reading the 
Epistle. This was not merely a form of salu- 
tation; it was a method of expressing their 
Christian love, and ‘‘was, specifically, a rec- 
ognition or ratification of one another’s Chris- 
tian character. The kiss, as a token of love 
or friendship or respect, was as common in 
Oriental countries as shaking hands is in 
Europe and the United States. Esau kissed 


3 


| 


his father (Gen. 27:27); Laban his sister's son — 


(Gen. 29:13); the woman who was a sinner kissed 
the Saviour, applying the token to the feet as 
expressive of her humility; Simon violated 
custom in not kissing Jesus (Luke 7: 45, 
‘Thou gavest me no kiss’).’? The Epistle 
concludes with the expression of desire that 
peace may be with them. All that are in 
Christ Jesus—all that are in communion 
with him, all who have become sharers in his 
spiritual life. ‘Jesus’ and Amen have little 
sanction from manuscripts. 


CRITICAL NOTE.—CHAPTER V. 


The objection to connecting tuiv (you) with 
éypaya (wrote) is that the former is brought in 
so early, standing between Ard Ztdovavov (by 
Silvanus) and rod morod adeApod (the faithful 
brother). Translated in the order of the 
Greek: By Silvanus to you the faithful 
brother, as I suppose, briefly I wrote. But 
the objection seems greatly weakened, if not 
wholly removed, by comparing the arrange- 
ment with a similar one in Gal. 6: 11: “I8ere 
THAiKous Viv ypaupacw éypapa (ye see how large to 
you a letter I wrote). Here it is evident that 
tu (you) must be connected with éypawa 
(wrote). Such, therefore, may be the con- 
nection in the verse before us. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 


I. WAS PETER THE WRITER? 


Ir would be an error to affirm that the Epistle to the Hebrews, if not written by Paul, 
was forged, for it does not profess to have been written by him. But the Epistle which 
goes under the name of ‘‘The Second Epistle of Peter’? must have been forged if not 
written by Peter. The question before us is therefore one of great importance. As is the 
case with all the other epistles, the sources of evidence are either external or internal. 


I. Exrernat. This is not very strong. The Epistle has been accepted since A. D. 
363 as belonging to the Canon of Scripture. The decision to receive it was made by the 
Council of Laodicea. But this is not evidence that Peter wrote it. Quotations from the 
Kpistle in the earliest Christian writings would afford strong evidence in its favor, but it is 
affirmed that no quotations can be found. ‘‘ The Epistle is not quoted,”’ says Farrar, ‘‘ and 
is not certainly referred to by a single writer in the first or second century. Neither Poly- 

‘earp, nor Ignatius, nor Barnabas, nor Clement of Rome, nor Justin Martyr, nor Theophilus 
of Antioch, nor Irenzeus, nor Tertullian, nor Cyprian can be proved to allude to it. 
During the first two centuries the only traces of it, if traces they can be called, are to be 
found in the Pastor of Hermas, and in a recently discovered passage of Melito of Sardis: 
but even these are of so distant and general a nature that it is impossible to determine 
whether we should regard them as reminiscences of the language of the Epistle, or 
accidental approximations to it.’’ (‘‘ Early Days of Christianity.’’) On the other hand, 
in works of most of the above-named writers, several of whom, because following first 

after the apostles are called Apostolic Fathers, Dietlein thinks he has discovered many 

allusions. Not a few, however, besides Farrar, think that Dietlein is entirely mistaken. 
A serious difficulty (‘‘ entirely new and very formidable,”’ ‘‘ Karly Christianity °’) arises 

from resemblance to the writings of Josephus. In ‘‘The Expositor’’ for 1882, an 

English periodical, the authorship of our Epistle is discussed in three articles by Rev. 

Edwin A. Abbott, p. p. In the first article is considered the question, ‘‘ Had the author 

read Josephus ?’’ in the second, ‘‘ Had the author read St. Jude?”’ in the third, ‘‘ Was 
the author St. Peter?’’ The nature of the question at issue in the first article is expressed 
by Dr. Abbott as follows: ‘‘ If it could be shown that the author had borrowed from some 
work of which the date is known to be late—e. g., the ‘‘ Antiquities’’ of Josephus, pub- 

lished in A. D. 93, the date of the Epistle would then be determined to be after 93 A. D., 

and the author of the Epistle would be known to be not St. Peter.’’ Dr. Abbott attempts 
to prove that the author of the Epistle had read the ‘‘ Antiquities”? of Josephus. If his 
attempt has been successful, it is certain that the Epistle was not written by Peter, for 

Peter died many years before Josephus wrote his ‘‘ Antiquities.’ That the author of our 

Epistle imitated Josephus, not Josephus the author of the Epistle, appears clear to Dr. 


Abbott for the following reasons: ‘‘ It exhibits, 1. A very large number of similar words 
75 
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and phrases in the two authors; 2. All the phrases and words on which stress has been © 
laid above are words and phrases rare or non-existent in the New Testament and LXX, © 
and therefore completely out of the author's natural sphere ; 3. The groups of similaritics 
between the Epistle and the ‘ Antiquities’ are found in just those portions of the latter — 


which our author would be likely to have studied; 4. Besides parallelism of thought in 


the two passages selected above to exhibit the parallelism of language, we find two others — 


in which our author agrees with Josephus in diverging from, or at all events adding to, 
the Bible narrative.’’ ‘These considerations, which are given at the close of Dr. Abbott's 
article, are illustrated by previous citations from the two writers. An examination of Dr. 
Abbott’s ‘‘ Discovery’’ would be out of place in the present work, but the writer may 


take the liberty of saying that it is by no means certain that the author of our Epistle | 


borrowed from Josephus. The arguments against that view are so weighty that the people 
of God need not feel called upon to consider the Epistle as the work of some other than 
the Apostle Peter. He feels constrained to add that Dr. Abbott’s third article,’ ** Was 


the author St. Peter?’’ is so extravagant in its representation of the style of the Epistle - 


as to amount to a caricature. It were possible so to translate almost any paragraph of the 
Bible as to justify the application of ‘‘ vulgar pomposity ’’ and ‘‘ verbose pedantry ”’ to 
the original. ‘‘He leadeth me beside the gentle liquidities’’ (Ps. 23: 2), is scarcely an 
adequate illustration of the unfairness and absurdity of many of Dr. Abbott’s renderings 
of the Epistle of Peter. We give one instance. and to those who desire to pursue the 
subject farther, we suggest the reading of Farrar’s article in ‘‘The Expositor’’ of the 


same year, in which he makes an examination of Dr. Abbott’s third article. The Common — 


Version (2: 22) is—The dog ts turned to his own vomit again ; and, the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire. Dy. Abbott translates (?), ‘‘ The dog having returned to his 
own evacuation, and the sow having bathed to her wallowance.’’ A more judicial treat- 
ment of the entire question is desirable. The spirit of the mere advocate is not favorable 
to ascertaining truth. 

Such are some of the difficulties drawn from external sources. As in the case of one 
or two other books of the New Testament, this Epistle was longer in coming into general 
acceptance. To this fact there is a favorable side, for it shows that Christians of early 
times were not disposed to receive in haste every book which might profess to be inspired. 
It may be added that the Epistle is received by a large number of modern scholars even 
in Germany, though in part, perhaps chiefly, on internal grounds. Even Farrar, though 
deeming the difficulty arising from the similarities between the Epistle and Josephus as 
‘‘very formidable,’’ does not reject it. 

But something of a more favorable_kind concerning even external evidence remains to 
be said. 1. In the works which have come from one of the greatest of the Fathers, 
Augustine, bishop from A. D. 395, is ‘“‘a list of the books of the New Testament exactly 
agreeing with our present Canon.’’ (Westcott, ‘‘On the Canon of the New Testament.’’) 
2. Jerome, A. D. 390, has a Catalogue in which occurs the Second Epistle of Peter, and 
the doubts which some had relative to the authenticity of the Epistle were not shared by 
that well-informed Father. 38. Receding from this date toward the apostolic age, we find 
a Catalogue of all our present books in the works of Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 328-389. 
4, Eusebius, A. D. 270-340, was one of the celebrated Christian men of early times. He 


1[In Prof Salmon’s “Introduction to the Books of the New Testament” the reader will finda satisfactory 
answer to the argument of Dr. Abbott against the genuineness of the Second Epistle of Peter—A. H.] 
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_ Was a voluminous writer, a historian, and it is through him that we obtain knowledge of 


the opinions of many who lived before him. From his works it is clear that he was 


acquainted with the Second Epistle of Peter, and that, because it appeared useful to 
many, it was generally read. Yet it must be admitted that while he did not reject it as 
spurious, Eusebius was not prepared to admit it to an equal footing with the books which 
are now received. 5. Origen, in Eusebius. This Father was born in Alexandria, Egypt, 
A. D. 185, and died at Tyre, a. p. 254. In the Greek text of his writings are no quota- 
tions from Second Peter, but in the Latin translation by Rufinus are many—e. Guarlke 4: 
** Peter,” he says, ‘‘ has left behind one Epistle generaily acknowledged ; perhaps also a 


_ second, for it isa disputed question.’’ In the Latin Homily on Joshua 7 is the following : 


** Peter, moreover, sounds loudly on the twofold trumpet of his Epistles.”’ It is clear that 
Origen did not reject our Epistle as spurious; he only held its genuineness as not entirely 
settled. Too much dependence, however, must not be placed on the Latin translation. 
6. Firmilian, A. D. 256, Bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, speaks in a letter to Cyprian 
of Paul and Peter as condemning heretics in the epistles; but as First Peter makes no 
allusion to heretics, it may be inferred that he alludes to Second Peter. 7. Clement of 
Alexandria, A. D. 165-220, gave, according to Eusebius, ‘‘ explanations of all the Canon- 
ical Scriptures without omitting the disputed books.’’ (Westcott.) One of the disputed 
books was Second Peter. By some this testimony is thought to be slightly weakened by 
a remark of Cassiodorus, but by others not at all. 8. Tertullian, born in the last of the 
second century, and Cyprian, converted to Christianity A. D. 246, make no allusion to it. 
9. Justin Martyr, A. D. 138, and Irenzeus, who died about A. D. 202, are believed by 


‘some to make unmistakable allusions to our Epistle; but by others, as seen above, the 


references are not deemed certain. 


IL. Inrernau. As already remarked, the Epistle is Peter’s, or it is a forgery. That it 
is not a forgery may be safely concluded from the following considerations: 1. /ts 
general tone. Though some of its views are peculiar, yet the entire Epistle is in harmony 
with other Epistles known, on abundant historical evidence, to be authentic. In this 
respect the writer has made no slip by which one might be led to suspect forgery. But 
it is also positively spiritual, devout, and trustful. It contains nothing puerile, nothing 
feeble, which is far more than can be said of most of the writings which immediately 
followed the apostolic age. It has been confidently affirmed that not one of the Apostolic 
Fathers could have produced a writing evincing such intellectual ability and such elevated 
spirituality. It must, therefore, have been written before their time—7. e , in the apostolic 
age itself. 2. The writer is confident that he shall soon die. Yet it is possible that one 
might deliberately allow one’s self to forge even in the face of approaching death ; for 
many a man has died with a lie on his lips, but in such cases that particular sin has been 
in accordance with the entire life. It is morally impossible that an Epistle which is 
throughout unexceptionable in morality and piety, should have been written by one 
whose approach to death was marked by one of the boldest falsehoods ever told. 3. The 
writer professes to have been with Christ at the Transfiguration, which was one of the 
falsehoods told, if he was not with him. But the difficulty of supposing it to be a false 
hood ig expressed above. 4. In ver. 1 the writer distinctly avows himself to be Simon 
Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, and the objection to calling this a falsehood 
is also to be seen above. The supposition that the Epistle is a forgery is too nearly absurd 
to allow its acceptance. Then it was written by Peter. Some writers have laid much 
stress upon the fact that the Epistle is, in style and spirit. verv unlike the First ; but, 
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though the differences in these respects are indeed striking, they are not more so than — 


is to be seen in the writings of many an author, even when the writings were composed — 
with no longer interval of time than is anpiescd to have existed between these two 


Epistles. This objection, without others of more weight, may well be offset by the _ 


striking resemblances. 
II. PLAN AND OBJECT. 


The Epistle consists of two parts, and each part of two sections. In section first — 


(1: 1-11) of part first, after the address, the readers are reminded of the gifts conferred 
upon them by divine power; are exhorted to bring forth certain specified virtues, and to 
be earnest in securing the salvation to which God has elected them; they are assured 
that on that condition they shall not fail of entering into the kingdom of Christ. In 

section second (12-21), the writer gives the reason which prompted him to write, and 

assures the readers that what he has taught relative to the Second Coming of Christ is 
true. In section first (2: 1-22) of part second are described certain false teachers, liber-- 
tinists, ligentious men, and their overthrow and punishment are foretold. In section 

second (3: 1-10), the writer describes the scoffers who deny the Second Coming of Christ, 

and accuses them of willful ignorance relative to the origin and the destruction of the 

world, and assures the readers that the coming of the Lord will certainly occur. He 

closes with an exhortation based upon these facts, alludes to Paul and his Epistles, and 
again exhorts to steadfastness. 


Ill. IS THE EPISTLE IN PART A COPY OF JUDE'S EPISTLE? 


A comparison of the two Epistles shows some remarkable resemblances. Compare 
1:5 with Jude 3; 2:1 withJude 4; 2:4 with Jude 6; 2: 6-10 with Jude7; 2: 10 with 
Jude 8; 2:11 with Jude 9; 2:12 with Jude 10. The resemblance of these passages is 
so striking, that many have affirmed intentional copying, though with some changes; as 
condensation, expansion, more simplicity or less. Resemblances granted, the question is : 
Which Epistle was written first? As in the past, so, doubtless, in the future, there will 
be no oneness upon the point. The view that Peter wrote first seems on the whole to be 
the more probable. The resemblances and the differences constitute an interesting literary 
question ; but they have little significance as related to the authenticity of either epistle, 
and none as related to our spiritual life. See on the same subject, III., Introduction to 
the Epistle of Jude. 


IV. WHEN WRITTEN, AND WHERE? 


There are no means of deciding. Possibly it was written from Rome; for, as there 
can be no doubt that Peter suffered martyrdom there, he probably went to Rome rfter he 
wrote the First. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 


CHAPTER I. 


QIMON Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus 
s Christ, to them that have obtained like precious 


| 1 


1Simon Peter, a 2servant and apostle of Jesus 
Christ to them that have obtained %a like precious 


1 Many ancient authorities read Symeon...... 2 Gr. bondservant...... 3 Gr. an equally precious. 


Ch.1:1,2. InTRopuction. The Introduc- | in the longer form (Rom. 1: 1; Titus 1: 1), and some- 


tion gives the inscription, the character of the 
persons addressed, and the saiutation. Simon 
_ —Symeon, or Simeon. Simon is the Greek 
_ form, and Symeon the Hebrew form. Even 
the Hebrew name had some variations. See 
Gen. 29: 83 (Simeon); 1 Chron. 4: 20 
(Shimon.) Simeon is used in Acts 13: 1 by 
the historian, and in Acts 15: 14 by James in 
his speech before the assembly in Jerusalem. 
Simon is the form generally used. It is un- 
certain which is here the true reading, Simon 
or Symeon. The name was not uncommon 
among Romans and was very common among 
Jews. It means hearing. The application of 
the name to a child implied, at least some- 
times, that God had heard. (Gen.29: 33.) The 
‘man who, in the temple, took up the infant 
Jesus in his arms, and, blessing God, uttered 
the singularly rich prophecy concerning the 
object of the child’s advent, bore the name 
Simeon. (Luke2: 25.) The New Testament 
mentions, also, among others, Simon the 
‘*Canaanite,’’! one of the twelve apostles, 
Simon of Cyrene, Simon the leper, Simon 
~ Magus, Simon the tanner, Simon the father 
of Judas Iscariot. Peter. See on 1 Pet. 1: 
1. Simon, who is called Peter, is found in 
Matt. 10: 2. It has been suggested that the 
apostle here uses both names in conscious 
reference to his earlier state, and that into 
which he is supposed to have come afterward. 
The suggestion is not without a basis of possi- 
bility, but the probability of such a reference 
isslender. For some account of the apostle’s 
life, and for a brief characterization, see ‘‘I. 
Tntroduction to the First Epistle.’ A servant 
and an apostle. In the First Epistle the offi- 
cial designation is briefer, ‘‘an apostle.” In 
Jude, also, it is briefer, but there it is ‘‘serv- 
ant.’”? Paul sometimes designated himself 


times in the shorter. (1 Cor. 1: 1; 2 Cor. 1: 1; Gal. 1: 
1ete.) Neither James nor Jude says ‘‘apos- 
tle’’; each says ‘‘servant.’’ Here ‘servant’? 
(bondservant) is not used merely in the sense 
in which it may be applied to Christians in 
general; it is doubtless an official use of the 
term, indicating that the writer regards himself 
as a servant in ministeral labor, while ‘‘ apos- 
tle” is the narrower term, expressing not only 
the fourm of ministerial labor peculiar to the 
twelve, but also the authority peculiar to 
them. Farrar (‘‘ Early Days of Christianity ’’) 
translates ‘‘slave,’’ which is scarcely a just 
representation of the Greek. See upon this 
question the last part of the notes on 1 Peter 
2: 18. Peter's acknowledgmert of himselt 
as a servant of Christ, was an acknowledg- 
ment that Christ had the right to direct him 
in all his ministerial life; and it was precisely 
that right in which the apostle gloried. Like 
Peter, ministers of all times should wait for 
Christ’s ‘‘orders,’’ not for man’s, and when 
the orders come should obey with promptness 
and alacrity. ‘‘An apostle’’; one sent away, 
and while the word was applied in this gen- 
eral sense to the twelve, it had the special 
meaning implied in their peculiar official posi- 
tion in distinction from that of all other min- 
isters. Peter has been called the first pope; 
he never calls himself pope. See further on 
1 Pet. 1: 1, and also on 5: 1, on the nature 
of the apostleship. Jesus Christ—as in 1 
Pet.1:1. Paul usually said the same, though 
in most cases, according to the approved 
reading,? he put ‘‘Christ’’ first, which fact 
has special significance. ‘‘Jesus’’ is the 
Greek form, while Joshua is the Hebrew 
form. Joshua is ashorter form of Jehoshua 
(help of Jehovah, Saviour). The Greek form 
is used for Joshua in Heb. 4: 8 (‘'Forif 


1 The wrong spelling. The apostle here meant was 
not a Canaanite, for as Dr. Schaff reminds us (‘‘Com- 
panion to Greek Testament and English Version”), 
“ None of the apostles belonged to the race of Cauaan- 


ites.” Simon the Cananean is correct. See Matt. 10; 
4, Revised Version. 

2 Concerning different readings of Greek manu- 
scripts, see remarks on 1 Pet. 1: 8. 
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faith with us through the righteousness of God and 
our Saviour Jesus Clirist; 

2 Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through 
the knowledge of God, and of Jesus our Lord, 


faith with us in the righteousness of }our God and : 
2 the Saviour Jesus Christ: Grace to you and peace be © 
multiplied in the knowledge of God and of Jesus — 


1 Or, our God and Saviour. 


Jesus had given them rest.’’) ‘Jesus’? was 


a common Jewish name, but was given to the 
first born son of the virgin Mary for the 
special reason that he was to save his people 
from theirsins. (sfatt.1: 21.) ‘*Christ,’’ anointed. 
It is used by the New Testament writers to 
designate the Being who was believed by the 
Jews of Old Testament times as appointed 
to come (Matt.11:3), God’s ANOINTED. ~ It is 
equivalent to Messiah. ‘‘ We have found 
the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ.’? (Jom1: 41.) ‘To them that have ob= 
tained, etc. This is one of the cases, so com- 
mon in the Greek, of a short method of ex- 
pression. Given fully: to them that have ob- 
tained faith equally precious with that which 
we have obtained. ‘‘Them” and ‘‘us’”’ must 
not be referred to Gentiles and Jews; the 
former refers to all who are described, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, and the latter to Peter him- 
self, or to the apostles as a class. Faith—not 
Christianity as external, but that faith which 
Christianity inspires. Peter writes, not merely 
to the Christians of Asia Minor, as in his 
First Epistle, but to all Christians then living; 
and indeed, according to the intention of the 
Holy Spirit, to all the saints of all the ages 
that were to follow. Comprehensive benevo- 
lence in a forger! As to the word ‘ Gen- 
eral’”’ in the title of the Authorized Version, 
see on the same word in the title of the 
First Epistle, first paragraph of the notes. 
Precious. See 1 Pet. 1: 18, 19 (precious 
blood.) Here we have through the right- 
eousness, etc. Precious also is this faith as 
the foundation of Christian character, as in- 
vesting the present life with something of the 
power of the future life, and as giving the 
possessor ability to appropriate the future life 
as one of unending bliss. Like—as precious 
in kind as that of Peter and the other apos- 
tles. Whether it is equally strong in all 
Christians is a question not touched. Have 
obtained—literally, obtained by lot. See 
Luke 1: 9; John 19: 24. The faith was ‘ ob- 
tained’’; it came from a source external to 
themselves. In no sense did they originate 
it; personal merit, then, is not to be thought 


of. The righteousness, etc.—not, as Fron- | 
miller, ‘‘anattribute of God,’’ not ‘‘the per- 


sonal righteousness of believers’? viewed as 
God’s because given by him, but the entire 


scheme of the gospel as an exhibition of © 


divine righteousness and mercy. Here is the 
germ of the doctrine so much enforced by 
Paul in Romans. (1: 17; 3: 21, 22, 25; 4: 13 and else- 
where.) See also Galatians, and Crit. Notes. 


‘“Through,’’ either in or by means of. The 


Greek preposition means primarily in, but 


in the New Testament often expresses instru- 


mentality. The righteousness is the medium 
orsource of faith. Of God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ—of our God, ete. The question 
is, whether ‘‘God and Saviour”’ are both to 
be connected with ‘‘ Jesus Christ’’—that is, 


whether Jesus Christ is here called God as 
well as Saviour; or whether two distinct per- ~ 


sons are meant, God the Father and Jesus 
Christ. In ver. 2 an evident distinction is 
made: of God, and of Jesus our Lord. See 
ver. 11, ‘‘our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
where the arrangement of the Greek is the 
same as here, but, which is a very important 
difference, Lord («vpios) is used instead of God 
(9eés). See also 2: 20, ‘tof the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ’; 3:18, ‘‘of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’? In Titus 2: 18, 
‘“‘of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’”” Nowhere, unless here, does Peter 
apply directly to Jesus Christ the word God, 
which is a strong, perhaps decisive, consider- 
ation that he does not so apply it here. See 
Crit. Notes. 

2. Grace... unto you. See on 1 Peter 
1:2. Though (in) the knowledge. Peter 
makes free use of this word knowledge (1: 3,5 
8; 2:20; 8:18), but never in the sense in which 
it was used by the false philosophy which 
soon attempted to force its way into the 
churches. The kindred verb was used by 
Christ in his memorable prayer. (John 17: 3+) 
Knowledge of God, in Scriptural use, is not 
mere speculative knowledge: it pertains to the 
heart quite as much as to the intellect; it im- 
plies knowledge of Jesus our Lord. A very 
few who, in consequence of having no written 
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3 According as his divine power hath given unto us| 3 our lord, seeing that his divine power hath granted 


all things that pertain unto life and godliness, through 
4 Been wiedge of him that hath called us to glory and 
virtue: 


unto us all things that pertain unto life and yodli- 
yess through the knowledge of him that called us 
41by his own glory and virtue; whereby he hath 


1 Some ancient authorities read through glory and virtue. 


revelation, were ignorant of Christ, may have 
attained, nevertheless, to some knowledge of 
God, but such knowledge of God as it is possi- 
ble for men to attain, is impossible if Christ is 
not known. Professing to know God, and at 
the same time rejecting Christ, is proof of 
great and culpable ignorance — ignorance 
which comes more from disease of the heart 
than from weakness of the head. Peter uses 
two words, both of which are represented in 
the English by knowledge (émiyvwors and yvaors). 
The former occurs in ver. 2, 3, 8; 2: 20; the 
latter in ver. 5,6; 3: 18. The context of 
these verses makes it very improbable that 
the writer used the words in different 
senses, though the former may in itself in- 
- clude the idea of acknowledging in addition 
to the idea of knowledge, which is the exclu- 
sivemeaning of the latter. It may sometimes 
“be used in a stronger sense, full knowledge. 
Knowledge ( yaos) is a term which was much 
used in Alexandria and elsewhere. Gnosti- 
cism (the word is akin to that used by Peter) 
was one of the most dangerous errors of 
ancient times. It was a foolish kind of wis- 
dom. Possibly Peter had the germ of the 
error in his eye. The ‘‘agnosticism’’ of the 
- present is remarkable for being neither foolish 
nor wise, since it knows nothing at all. 


Part I. SecTIoN First. 


Ch. 1: 3-11. The superscription and salu- 
tation being ended, the Epistle proper begins. 
This section divides itself thus: 1. What has 
been done for them; 2. What they themselves 
ought to do. The latter is hortatory; the 
former is the doctrinal foundation. The 
method is this: As God has done given things 
for them for a given end, they are earnestly 
to strive for given Christian traits. The sec- 
ond verse is closed by some with a period, 
and by some with a colon. The connection 
of ver. 3 with that verse is not so close as a 
comma indicates. 

3. According as—inasmuch as. The sense 
is, persuaded, or knowing that. In the origi- 
nal, all things is made emphatic by being 
put next after the conjunction: Inasmuch as 


y 


all things have been given. It is difficult to 
see what Peter could have intended in the add 
things, unless it were the promises. (Ver. 4.) 
These, through application to the heart by the 
Holy Spirit, would promote both life and 
godliness. That pertain—and therefore sub- 
serve, Life—spiritual life, the result of being 
begotten by the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. (iPet.1:3.) It implies blessed- 
ness, but that is not the principal thing meant. 
The difference between their former state of 
death and their present state of iife is more 
than can be told. When men lose their 
prejudice against ‘‘theology,’’ and speak as 
educators, as men of business, as employers 
or employed, they have no difficulty in feel- 
ing that men are depraved, which is what the 
Scriptures mean by being dead. Conscious« 
ness of depravity, however, is not generally 
as marked as consciousness of life. Reason: 
Depravity ever tends to diminish self knowl- 
edge, while life ever tends to increase it. 
Hence, one may come to have little of that 
unhappiness which is the natural fruit of sin; 
while another cannot but be conscious of the 
blessedness which is the fruit of life. Godlis 
ness—a righteous state of heart toward God, 
but manifesting itself in holy activity. This 
is imparted righteousness. As to the distinc- 
tion between imparted and imputed righteous- 
ness, see note on ver. 1. Of him—of God, as 
in 1 Pet. 1:15; 2:9. The call came indeed 
“through” the Holy Spirit, on the ground of 
Christ’s mediatorial work, but it came from 
God. The New Testament writers never be- 
come weary of referring the change which 
had been wrought upon the souls of their 
readers to the call of God. They give no 
prominence to the activity of man in conver- 
sion, except as the result of divine, effectual 
calling. To glory and virtue. Revised Ver- 
sion: by his own glory and virtue. (Westcott 
and Hort: Sa d0&ys Kai apergs, through glory 
and virtue; but they put in the margin, ida 
86En Kai dpery, by his own glory and virtue.) 
Which is the true reading is uncertain. By 
‘glory’? may be meant his glorious nature, 
and by ‘‘virtue”’ his “superiority revealed in 
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4 Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises; that by these ye might be partakers 


granted unto us his precious and exceeding great — 


promises; that through these ye may become par- 


the work of salvation.” ‘‘See Acts 2: 11 
(the wonderful works of God).’’—Cremer. 
The glory and virtue were the meuns by 
which they were called—means, because they 
were used in effecting their regeneration. It 
is impossible to conceive how the apostle could 
have more strongly represented God as the 
source of all which the readers have above 
what they had by nature. But he has yet 
more to say (ver.4) as preparatory to the ex- 
hortation of ver. 5-11. a 

‘Virtue’ CApery) is a word of much histori- 
cal interest, the New Testament use being 
very unlike that which prevailed in Greek 
literature. Intense worldliness and Pagan 
viciousness are to be seen in its derivation. 
It is traceable to Arés ("Apys), Mars, son of 
Jupiter, and Juno, god of war. Hence, it 
was applied to war itself. Some trace it to the 
word signifying man (avjp), and it is certain 
that manliness or bravery in war was the 
principal idea which it expressed. ‘The Latin 
equivalent, virtus, was used by the Romans 
in the same way. As Trench says (‘‘Study 
of Words’’): ‘‘It is as if for them all virtues 
were included in warlike courage alone.’’ As 
the same writer also reminds us, the Italians 
of to-day ‘‘degrade the word virtuoso, or the 
virtuous, to signify one accomplished in paint- 
ing, music, and sculpture, such things as are 
the ornamental fringe of a nation’s life, but 
can never be made, without loss of all manli- 
ness of character, its main texture and woof, 
not to say that excellence in these fine arts 
has been in too many cases divorced from all 
true virtue and worth.’’ Christianity took 
the word ‘virtue’ (éperj) out from the ignoble 
uses to which it had been consecrated, and 
made it the watchword of Godlike excellence. 
The application of the word to God is very 
unusual, and has led to severe stricture of the 
Epistle (as not Peter’s) by Dr. Edwin A. 
Abbott. See the ‘‘Introduction, I., Was 
Peter the Writer?’’ But the same word in 
the plural is applied to God in the First 
Epistle 2: 9 (‘‘shew forth the praises—virtues 
—of him’’), and not, as Farrar (‘‘ Karly 
Days’’) says it is, ‘‘in a very different sense.” 
The sense seems to be essentially the same 
here as there. 

4. Whereby—by which—that is, by which 


glory and power. Are given—he hath given 
(granted as a gift); him that called us 
(ver. 4) —still referring the readers to the divine 
source of all. Exceeding great—literally, 
the greatest and precious, according to the 
Textus Receptus. But the manuscripts differ. 
Wescott and Hort, interchanging the adjec- 
tives say, precious and exceeding great. So 
the Revised Version. Promises which are so 
great cannot be of little value. The prom- 
ises of God to the elect are resolvable into two 
classes: the one pertains to the coming of a 
Saviour; the other, to the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. The latter is the complement of the 
former. It would not have been in accord- 
ance with the boundless sweep of the divine 
benevolence to give the one and withhold the 
other. Neither class alone would have had 
any practical preciousness; but conjoined, the 
two classes of promises are of infinite value: 
for they have as their object the glory of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
in making men partakers of the divine nature. 
For the first promise of the first class, see Gen. 
38:15. See in many of the Psalms, in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, Joel, Micah, etc., promises 
of each class so great and precious as to have 
awakened the intensest interest of prophets 
and angels. (i-et.1: 1012.) Us—both Peter 
and those to whom he is writing. That—the 
end for which the promises were given; for 
these refers to promises, not, as some say, to 
glory and virtue. The contents of the prom- 
ises, applied to their hearts, had already made 
them so far like God that they are justly 
called God’s children. In so far as they are 
the children of God, they have already be- 
come partakers of the divine nature. But 
the change is not complete. The effect of the 
promises will not be fully realized till the 
next life. Might be—may become. Partak- 
ing of the divine nature implies no loss of 
their own individuality, no absorption of their 
personality in the personality of God. They 
partake of God’s nature while retaining 
their own nature. They lose their own nature 
viewed as depravity, but viewed as organic 
and constitutional their nature cannot be ab- 
sorbed into the nature of God. In regenera- 
tion God’s spiritual life, not his essence, is 
communicated to the soul. In that sense they 
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of the divine nature, having escaped the corruption 
that is in the worid througn lust. 

5 And besides this, giving ail diligence, add to your 
- faith virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; 


takers of 1 the divine nature, having escaped from 
5 the corruption that is in the world by lust. Yea, 
and for this very cause adding on your part all dili- 
gence, in your faith supply virtue; and in your 
6 virtue knowledge; and in your knowledge 2 vemper- 


become sharers of God's nature, and only in 
that sense can they be said to have a new na- 
See Heb. 12: 10 (‘‘partukers of his 
holiness’); 1 John 8: 2 (‘‘shall be like 
him’’); and compare John 1: 12, 13; 1 Pet. 1: 
(B23: May become implies growth, but might 
_ be expresses (which the apostle does not mean 
to express) a sudden, instantaneous, and com- 
pleted participation. Having escaped—a 
strong representation, having escaped from. 
It hints their activity, but makes prominent 
. the result of God’s interposition—a wonderful 
deliverance, since that from which they were 
delivered was so terrible. The corruption. 
It describes the moral filth of the world with- 
out Christianity. (2: 12,19.) Paul uses the same 
word in Rom. 8: 21 (‘‘ bondage of corrup- 
tion’’), contrasting it with the glorious liberty 
of the children of God, and in Gal. 6: 8 
(‘‘shall of the flesh reap corruption’’). The 
fearful immorality which, with few excep- 
tions, characterized the social life of Greece 
and Rome, the highest state as well as the 
lowest, and which has equally marked non- 
Christian society in all lands and all times, 
fully justifies the apostolic application of the 
term ‘corruption.’ The vileness of man left 
‘traces of itself in durable form on the walls 
of dwellings and in bronze castings, the detail 
of which would be indecorous to relate; and 
in proportion as society, after being purified 
by Christianity, has withdrawn from the puri- 
fying influence, it has relapsed into similar 
pollution. The world’s corruption, which is 
founded in lust, expresses the meaning. 

5=7. What God has done for them should 
lead them to the manifestation of appropriate 
Christian traits. The contrast, on the one 
hand, between divine’ power, life, and godli- 
ness, knowledge of God, divine calling, glory 
and yirtue, precios and exceeding great 
promises, sharing the divine nature; and, on 
the other hand, the corruption, which, origi- 
nating in lust, pervades the world, is a strong 
ground of appeal. And besides this—dut 
for this very reason also. The connection is 
with ‘according as’ in ver. 3, thus: Inasmuch 


1 Or, Gece 2 Or, self-control. 


as, or, as explained above, knowing that, all 
things have been given to us by his divine 
power, etce.—/or this very reason manifest the 
Christian virtues which I am about to enu- 
merate. If Paul was the first Christian logi- 
cian of the apostolic time, certainly Peter was 
the second. Paul reasoned more, but Peter, 
when he reasoned, reasoned as divinely us 
Paul. In ver. 8 and 4 we have premises 
which are laid in God’s power, glory, and 
promise, and here in ver. 5-7 are practical 
conclusions, under the popular form of ex- 
hortation, which flow trom the premises with 
conclusiveness, not inferior to that which 
marks any section of Paul's great Epistle to 
the Romans. Giving all diligence—ezhid- 
iting on your part earnestness. The apostle 
has told them in ver. 8, 4 what God has 
given them, and now he tells them what they 
ought to do. Add, From this word the 
pulpit has drawn material for its rhetoric, 
but the idea of arithmetical addition is not 
Peter's. Furnish or minister, or supply (Re- 
vised Version), probably expresses the sense. 
See ver. 11, where for ‘‘shall be ministered”’ 
(shall be supplied, Revised Version) is the 
same Greek word; 2 Cor. 9: 10, ministereth 
(supplieth, Revised Version); Gal. 3: 5, min- 
istereth (supplieth, Revised Version). The 
preposition im (ev) is not, strange to say, trans- 
lated at all in the Common Version, for to was 
not intended as a rendering of the Greek 
preposition. But in is the only translation 
which the word here admits. Thus the apos- 
tle says, in your faith minister (or supply) 
virtue. You have faith; see that it be such 
as to include virtue, leading to it and em: 
bracing it. By virtue may be meant some- 
thing more specific than moral excellence, as 
fortitude, energy, vigor (in the Christian life, 
and therefore a Christian virtue). Cremer 
gives it the more general meaning. And 
to (in) virtue (supply) knowledge. For 
the meaning of ‘knowledge,’ as used in ver. 
2, 8, see on ver. 2. While not excluding the 
ideas there expressed, it may here be used 
more distinctly of the practical understand 
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6 And to knowledge, temperance; and to temper- 
ance, patience; and to patience, godliness ; 

7 And to godliness, brotherly kindness; and te broth- 
erly kinuness, charity. 

8 For if these things be in you, and abound, they 
é shall neither be barren nor unfruitful 


make you that ) 
ge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


in the knowl 


ance; and in your 1temperance ? patience; and in 
our 2patience godliness; and in your godliness 
brotherly kindness; and in your 8brotherly kind- 

8 ness love. For if these things are yours and 


abound, they make you to be not idle nor unfruitful — 


1 Or, self-control...... 2 Or, steadfastness.....- 3 Gr. love of the brethren. 


ing which is so necessary to the successful 
accomplishment of the ends of their new life. 
They must not be satisfied with virtue. In 
it should be supplied knowledge. Without 
knowledge their virtue might be erratic. 
And to (in) knowledge (supp/y) temper= 
ance. You have knowledge; let-it be such 
as to include temperance. By ‘temperance’ is 
meant self-control in all respects, though with 
special reference to the passions. See Acts 
24; 25; Gal. 5: 23. And to (in) temperance 
(supply) patience—patience under trials, 
whether of cares or of persecutions—a virtue 
often enjoined in the First Epistle. And to 
(in) patience (supply) godliness—z, e., 
right. dispusition toward God, 

7. And to (in) godliness (supply) bro-= 
therly kindness. Let your godliness be 
such as to lead to and so include brotherly 
kindness. The Greek is the same as in 1 Pet. 
1: 22 (‘love of the brethren’’); 8: 8 (‘‘love 
as brethren’’). Right disposition toward God 
(godliness) implies love toward Christian 
brethren, though it is equally true that love, 
Christian love, toward the disciples of Christ 
implies right disposition toward God. See 1 
John 4: 20; 2: 9; 8: 11, 14,17; 4:11. And 
to (in) brotherly kindness (supply) charity 
(love). The latter is the more comprehensive, 
all mankind being its object. (1 Thess. 3: 12; Gal. 
6:10.) One of the few infelicitous renderings 
by the Revised Version is this final clause of 
the series: an your love of the brethren love. 
Twice they use the same English word love 
where the Greek uses'different words: brotherly 
love or kindness (¢:AadeApia) and love (ayarnv). 
To the Greek reader of the Epistle, there 
could have been nothing so ‘‘intolerable’’ as 
the Revised Version gives us. The American 
Committee would have preferred brotherly 
kindness, and in some American editions this 
rendering is substitued. The sense of this 
clause may be expressed like that of the 
others: as you have love for the brethren, let 
it be such as to lead to wniversal love. If it 
is such as it ought to be, it will produce love 


for all mankind. It should be noticed, then, 


4 
FY 
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that these virtues are organically related. — 


The relation is somewhat of a causal nature— 
that is, faith may cause virtue, and virtue 


may cause knowledge—not, strictly, originat- — 


ing, but causing a more abundant fruitage of 
what had already been originated. 

8. For points to the reason why they should 
minister in their faith such virtues: they will 
attain to much knowledge of Christ. So the 
Spirit leads back the apostle to the very posi- 
tion which he took in ver. 2. There he wishes 
them knowledge; here he assures them that 
having the virtues they will have the knowl- 
edge. Such knowledge as Peter means is 
heart knowledge quite as much as head knowl- 


edge, and therefore the knowledge and the - 


virtues may not always be easily distinguished. 
Which precedes, it is difficult to say. God's 
working is not limited to a given order. 
Know God and his Son Jesus Christ, and 
Christian graces will thrive; cultivate Chris- 
tian graces, and knowledge of God will in- 
crease. These things—the virtues of ver. 5-7. 
Be in you—are (really) yours. Abound— 
an expressive word in the Greek—literally, to 
do, or, be more (than enough). Not dwarfs, 
but amply developed and ever developing 
must all these virtues be, if the result men- 
tioned in the latter part of the verse is to be 
attained. If does not imply doubt. No word 
for ‘if’ is used in the original. These things 
being in you and abounding is the literal ren- 
dering. Barren—idle or slothful. They 
make. According to Lillie the idea is, ren- 
der, constitute, you, establish your character 
as, not idle, not unfruitful in (as to) the true 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. A bet- 
ter view is that which, making in (eis) equiva- 
lent to into, represents the knowledge as the 
aim toward an ever greater measure of which 
they are continually to advance. They ren- 
der you neither slothful nor unfruitful into 
the knowledge—that is, in advancing in the 
knowledge of. Yet, as hinted above, this 
does not imply that in no degree is practicing 
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9 But he that lacketh these things is blind, and can- 
_ not see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged 
from his old sins. 


1 Or, closing his eyes. 


9 unto the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. For 
be that lucketh these things is blind, !seeing only 
what is near, having forgotten the cleansing from 


the Christian virtues preceded by the knowl-| mean to close or blink the eyes, which is a 


edge of Christ. Notice that it is not, as in 
ver. 2, knowledge of God and of Jesus our 
Lord. Knowledge of Christ, then, is knowl- 
edge of God. In this verse are traces of the 
Lord’s teaching: ‘idle’ in the market place 
(Matt. 20: 3); he becometh ‘unfruitful’ (Matt. 13: 22), 
There may have been no conscious reference 
to the Lord’s use of the words, yet the words 
are like reflected touches of light, which the 
artist’s pencil has left upon the canvas. See 
a remarkably condensed expression of the 
same sentiment made by the Lord to his dis- 
ciples on the mountain: ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
(Matt.5:8.) The pure in heart is expanded by 
the apostle, not consciously, perhaps, into the 
numerous virtues of ver. 5-7, and ‘see God’ 
is represented in ‘the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

9. But should be for. The positive (ver. 8) 
is offset by the negative view, and is thereby 
confirmed—not an uncommon rhetorical way 
of enforcing a truth. What is called the 
rhetorical way may be the natural way. Tne 
apostle perhaps knew little of rhetoric; but 
illumined, controlled, inspired, by the Spirit 
of God, he wrote according to nature. These 
_ things corresponds with these things in ver. 

8, and therefore to the virtues specified in ver. 
5-7. That lacketh—in striking contrast with 
him ‘who abounds.’ These virtues no man 
has till he has been born again, but most men 
have the opposite sins. Is blind. Applied 
originally to the eyes, it was applied figura- 
tively and with great significance to the 
mind; and while the intellect of man is blind, 
it is chiefly the heart (the affections) in which 
blindness is seated. The blindness is aliena- 
tion from spiritual things, which does in- 
deed produce stupidity of understanding ; 
but the latter is more the effect of the former 
than the cause. See Matt. 15: 14; Luke 4: 
18; Rom. 2: 19; Rev. 3: 17. Cannot see 
afar off—not a waste of words, but explana- 
tory of ‘blind.’ He is so far blind that he 
cannot see afar off (seeing only what is near, 
Revised Version); he is near-sighted. The 
Greek word is compounded of two, which 


peculiarity of many near-sighted persons 
when, without artificial help, they desire to 
see a distant object. Those who lack the vir- 
tues in question are near-sighted, inasmuch as 
they cannot see things which are eternal and 
invisible. (2or.4:18.) God is invisible (Col.1: 
15; 1Tim.1:17); his attributes are invisible (Rom, 
1: 20); but according to Heb. 11: 27, the unseen 
can be seen. Though lacking Christian vir. 
tues, yet one may have sharp sight relative ta 
things which are near—of this world. And 
hath forgotten. When the heart has lost 
interest in the invisible, memory is brittle 
relative to things spiritual. It will fail to do 
its office respecting even the work which has 
been done, or is believed to have been done, 
on the very mind of which memory is itself 
one of the faculties; as, for example, the work 
of being cleansed from former sins. That 
he was purged—more literally, having for- 
gotten the cleansing. The Greek for ‘cleans- 
ing’ is the same as is used in Heb. 1: 8 
(‘* When he had purged, cleansed, our sins’’). 
It was used of Jewish ceremonial washings 
(John 2:6), and of the purification of lepers. 
(Luke5:14.) But in what sense is he here said 
to be cleansed from his sins? It should be 
remarked as preliminary that the case is a 
supposed one rather than one directly and 
positively affirmed, though this does not ap- 
pear from the Common Version or from the 
Revision. The sense is this: For he to whom 
these may be wanting—he who, by supposi- 
tion, is lacking these things. It may, there- 
fore, refer to a regenerated soul, without 
necessarily teaching, in contradiction to other 
Scriptures, an actual and continued full. 
Like many other passages, it may be of the 
nature of a warning against apostasy. (Heb. 2: 
1-3; 4:1; 6:1-9; 10: 26-29.) If it refer to a regene- 
rated person, he was cleansed from his sins 
in the sense of being delivered from their 
dominion, which deliverance was effected 
through the atoning death of Christ received 
by faith. It may not be justifiable, however, 
to ground so important a view upon a very 
delicate peculiarity of the Greek tongue. In 
that case it must be assumed, in harmony 
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his old sins. Wherefore, brethren, give the more 
diligence to make your calling and election sure: 
for if ye do these things, ye shall never stumble: 
11 for thus shall be richly supplied unto you the en- 
trance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


with numerous passages which teach that no 
regenerated person will suffer a final, fatal 
fall; that being unregenerated, he belongs to 
that class of which there are not a few in 
every age, who are greatly enlightened and 
deeply affected by spiritual things, and at 
length identify themselves with the people of 
God by baptism, and show during a short 
period much interest in whatever concerns 
the kingdom of Christ, but, having no root in 
themselves, wither away. (Matt.13:6.) Sucha 
man forgets that he was, as he thought and as 
he appeared to others, cleansed from his old 
sins, such, perhaps, as are described in 1 Pet. 
4: 3. 

10. The arrangement of the Greek is very 
emphatic: Wherefore the rather, brethren, 
be in earnest, sure your calling and election to 
make, for these things doing, not by any 
means shall ye fall ever. Every word drives 
the nail further, and the last clinches it be- 
yond the possibility of being drawn. Where-= 
fore—in view of the assurance (ver.8), and the 
warning. (Ver9.) The rather—all the more 
in view of the assurance and the warning. 
Brethren—never used in the First Epistle, 
and used only here in this. He addresses in 
the same way those who killed the Prince of 
Life (Acts3:17); but only as descendants with 
himself from the founder of the nation, Abra- 
ham. The readers are his brethren as born, 
like himself, from above. It is even more 
significant than dearly beloved in 1 Pet. 2: 11. 
He and they have one Father. The rather 
(the more) give diligence—give the more 
diligence—i. e., be the more earnest. Calling. 
See on elect. (1 Pet.1:2.) ‘Calling’ stands 
before election—not because they were first 
called, and then, having accepted the call, 
were elected; but because he is just now giv- 
ing special prominence to what has been done 
for them in this life, not to what God did 
from eternity. But can they do anything 
toward making their calling and election 
sure? What can be surer than God’s eternal 
purpose and God’s call? But how are they 


confident at the time of their baptism that 
the question of their salvation had been settled 
in the counsels of God; and it had been settled, 
but not in the way they supposed. Dishonesty 
and lying spoke terribly against the supposi- 
tion that they had been elected ; for those who 
are elected are elected to holiness, not less 
than to heaven. The readers are to make 
their calling and election sure by doing these 
things—that is, by having (abounding in) the 
vhristiun virtues. So a holy life will prove 
to themselves that they were elected and 
called. Peter strikes hard blows at Antino- 
mianism. Shall never fall—shall not by any 
means ever stumble, and so lose salvation. 
Peter has not forgotten his Master’s doctrine. 
They shall never perish. (John 10: 28.) 

11. This verse gives the blessed result; and 
this, as an expansion of the thought ‘ Ye shall 
never fall,’ enforces the duty of doing these 
things: (for so). Ministered. The Greek 
for ‘ministered’ is the same as in ver. 3 (add 
to). Abundantly — richly; a word which, 
though applied to earthly things, is beauti- 
fully applied also to things spiritual. Ene 
trance. Strictly, ‘ministered richly’ quali- 
fies ‘entrance’; yet the idea pertains to what 
is to come after the entrance—eternal bliss. 
Compare 1 Pet. 4: 18 (the righteous scarcely 
saved), and see notes, first paragraph. That 
one should be satisfied with the prospect of 
being barely able to pass through the heavenly 
gate, speaks poorly for his view of the ‘‘ wide- 
ness of God’s mercy.” The gate is strait and 
the way is narrow which leadeth unto life; but 
the gate at the other end is broad to him who 
has been neither slothful nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of Christ. Kingdom—a word 
often used by our Lord, but rare in the writ- 
ings of our apostle. It expresses substantially 
the same as ‘inheritance’ (1 Pet.1: 4) ; but that 
views heaven as related to the believer, this as 
related to Christ. Heaven is conceived as a 
kingdom over which Christ reigns, yet as em- 
braced within certain limits; whence the ex- 
pression, ‘entrance into.’ The conception of 


to feel sure that they were elected and called?|a kingdom into which the subjects of Christ 
Ananias and Sapphira must have felt quite | are to enter after death is not contradictory to 
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12 Wherefore I will not be negligent to put you al- 
Ways in remembrance of these things, though ye know 
them, and be established in the present truth. 

13 Yea, think it meet, as long as I am in this taber- 
nacle, to stir you up by putting you in remembrance; 

14 Knowing that shortly 1 must put off éhis my tab- 
ernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed me, 

15 Moreover I will endeavour that ye may be able 


the idea of a kingdom in this world. (Matt. 3:2.) 
The kingdom has been already set up, and 
Christiseven now reigning; butasitisnot here 
in its completed form, it is represented as it is 
in the verse before us. See Matt. 8:11. The 
conception of a kingdom consisting of persons 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit isexpressed in 
Jer, 23:5; Dan. 2: 44,and many other places. 
Christ’s kingdom may be viewed as external, 
as internal, as beginning, as advancing, as 
completed. God the Father is represented as 
King, and as having a kingdom: ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven. Thy kingdom 
come.’ But the kingdom is generally viewed 
as reigned over by Christ. Christ reigns over 
itas God's Vicegerent. In this mediatorial ca- 
pacity, Christ must reign till he has putall ene- 
mies under his feet (1 Cor. 15: 25), and when that 
cloriousend shall have come, he will relinquish 
his mediatorial character, delivering up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; but the 
kingdom itself will continue forever. It is 
impossible that that should come to an end, 
unless those who constitute it shall all either 
become disloval, or be annihilated. Ever- 
lasting—eternal; used also in Matt. 25: 46; 
and, what is very striking, the Greek word is 
there applied to future punishment as well as 
to future bliss. 

12221. Section Seconp. The reason 
which prompted the apostle to write, and the 
truth of what he has taught, relative to the 
second coming of Christ. 

12. Wherefore—in view of all I have said, 
but especially in view of the grand final result. 
(ver.1.) Will notbenegligent. Anotherand 
approved Greek reading gives the meaning, J 
will, I intend, and may be rendered freely, I 
will be ready. These things—the things 
concerning which he has been writing. Peter, 
so forgetful of some things in the early part 
of his Christian life, is deeply impressed with 
the importance of reminding the readers con- 
cerning all these gracious things. ‘Though 
ye know. Memory is frai! even respecting 
things which we know; the more worldly the 
more forgetful. Present truth—truth of the 

ll 


‘them. Meet—proper or jit. 


12. Wherefore I shall be ready alvcays to put you in 
remembrance of these things, though ye know them, 
and are established in the truth which is with you. 
18 And I think it right, as long as I am in this taber- 

nacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
14 brance; knowing that the putting off of my taber- 

nacle cometh swifuly, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
15 signified unto me. Yea, I will give diligence that 


present gospel; truth now preached by apos- 
tles, and now believed by the readers. 

13. Yea—rather, 6ut—but though ye know 
This taber= 
nacle—this tent, the human body. (2 Gor. 5: 1.) 
Like a soldier’s or a traveler's tent, the body 
is only for temporary use, is frail, and is easily 
taken down. Asa tent is for human beings to 
dwell in, so the body is the earthly dwelling 
place of the immortal spirit. Hence it would 
be improper tu apply the figure to animals. As 
long as. The apostle has no thought of ‘‘ re- 
tiring.’ Stir you up—not that they were 
asleep, as he himself once slept in Gethsemane, 
but that he purposes not to allow them to 
sleep. Literally, ‘to stir you up’ in remem-s 
brance. As longas he shall continue to live, 
he will continue to put them in mind, so that 
his exhortations may be remembered. 

14. He is the more strongly impelled to this 
by the fact that the opportunity to do so will 
soon be closed. Knowing that shortly— 
more exactly, swiftly, asin the Revised Ver- 
sion. He knows that his death is to be sudden. 
How many of the apostles left the world by 
means of sickness is unknown. Peter ex- 
pects to die by martyrdom, as his Lord (Jonn 21: 
18,19) shewed him (not hath shewed him), 
indicated to him. Some say he learned it by 
revelation made at a later time—possible, not 
probable. The verb is in just the tense which 
Peter would have used had he meant the time 
referred toin John. The apostle has no re- 
luctance to call to mind the fact of his de- 
parture from this world, and the fact that he 
must suffer death at the hands of the wicked. 
He is indeed to meet him whom he once de- 
nied, but long ago he received assurance of 
his Master’s readiness to recognize him as his 
penitent disciple whenever the hour of his 
martyrdom should come. 

For when thy deadly need is bitterest, 
Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here— 

My voice, to God and angels, shall attest,— 
Because I know this man, let him be clear, 

15. Moreover—bdut also. 
to the time after he shall have gone. 


The ‘also’ points 
They 
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after my decease to have these things always in re- 
meiubrance. , 

16 Kor we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. 
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at every time ye may be able after my ! decease 
16 to call these things to remembrance. For we did 
not follow cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and + coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eyewitnesses of 


1 Or, departure... 


-+.2 Gr. presence. 


must remember the things, not only before, 
but ‘also’ after, he dies. But how are they to 
pe aided in remembering them? By this 
very Epistle. Some think he refers to the 
Gospel of Mark. That is possible, but it would 
meet the requirement of the case if he should 
be supposed to refer only to the present Epis- 
tle. After my decease—literally, after my 
exodus, departure, journey out of; that is, 
out of this world. This word (é&od0s) in the 
sense of death is rare, and it is an interesting 
fact that the death of the apostle’s Master, 
which formed the subject of conversation on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, is expressed 
by the same word: ‘‘ Who appeared in glory 
and spake of his decease’’ (his exodus). Does 
Peter make this uncommon use of the word 
because he remembers it as used then? It 
may not have been used in the conversation 
itself, but as Luke uses it in his narrative 
(9:31) it is probable that it had been used in 
the conversation. In ver. 11 is the opposite 
word (éco80s, a journey into, ‘‘entrance’’). 
To go out of such a world as this without go- 
ing into such a world as heaven is inconceiv- 
ably deplorable. Always. A periodical re- 
membrance will not suffice. Alternation of 
remembering and forgetting is condemned. 
Romanism has sharp sight. It is able to see 
here the doctrine of the saint’s intercession 
in heaven on behalf of saints on the earth. 
Peter is instructing Christians that he will in- 
tercede for them after his decease! A logical 
inference would be that all Christians on the 
earth may pray to Peter in heaven to pray to 
God for them. See ‘ Path to Paradise; or 
Catholic Christians’ Manual,” pp. 141-145, 
Dublin, 1846, in which is along list of per- 
sons from that of ‘‘Holy Mary” to ‘St. 
Bridget’? and all the ‘holy virgins and 
widows,’ for whose prayers Roman Catholics 
are taught to pray, and in the list are the 
names of the apostles headed by that of Peter. 

16. For. The writer now proceeds to 
strengthen the position which he has taken. 


-elass. 


to show that that teaching was truth: 1. By 
what he knew had occurred on the Mount of 
Transfiguration; 2. By ancient prophecy. 
This shown, he will have justified the preced- 
ing exhortation. Have not followed—did 
not follow. Fables—myths, and these were 
devised (invented and wrought) cunningly 
(with great skill). A myth isa story with 
little or no historical basis. The myth has 
been defended as adapted to do the people 
good, but instead of healing the fever of sin it 
inflamed it. The Jews had their myths, as well 
as the Greeks andthe Romans. Scarcely any 
people have been without a large stock of 
fabulous stories, and nearly all of them have 
been supremely silly. 
Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book ; 
Great God, if once compared with thine, 
How mean their writings look ! 

Fables like Msop’s belong to a different 
They are simple, beautiful, and in- 
structive. In his preface to ‘‘Antiquities of 
the Jews,’’ Josephus says: ‘‘ For as to other 
legislators’’? (contrasting them with Moses), 
‘they followed fables; and by their dis- 
courses transferred the most reproachful of 
human vices unto the gods, and so afforded 
wicked men plausible excuses for their 
crimes.’? Elsewhere he speaks of Moses as 
having ‘‘preserved his writings from those 
indecent fables which others have framed.” 
To what myths Peter referred is of no import- 
ance, When we—the apostles in general, 
and in particular John and James, those 
being the two who, with himself, were in the 
holy mount. (ver.18.) They made known by 
preaching, and perhaps by their writings. It 
is possible that Peter includes his own First 
Epistle. The power and coming of, etc. 
‘Coming’ (3: 4; Matt. 24: 3, 27; 1 Cor. 15: 23; 1 Thess. 
2:19) at the last day to judge the world; ‘the 
power’ displayed at that time. They are 
viewed as prefigured in the events of the 
Transfiguration, and only so is his argument 


In his teaching he gave prominence to the; pertinent. Were eye-witnesses. The Elen- 
power and coming of Christ, and he purposes | sinia were a celebrated religious festival of the 
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17 For he received from God the Father honour and | 17 his majesty. For he! received from God the Father 


_ glory, when there came such a voice to him from the 


excellent ylory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. 

18 And this voice which came from heaven we heard, 
when we were with him in the holy mount. 


honour and glory, when there was borne such a 
voice to him by the Majestic Glory, This is my 
18 beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: and this 
voice we ourselves heard borne out of heaven, when 


1 Gr. having received. 


Greeks in honor of two of their deities. 
Everything done was supposed to be a mys- 
tery, and hence the name, Eleusinian Myste- 
ries. Initiation into the mysteries was con- 
sidered as one of the most obligatory and 
sacred of all human rites. In one year, pass- 
ing from the less mysteries, they were initi- 
ated into the greater, and then were called 
epoptai (érémrat), the name implying that they 
now look upon, see, the mysteries. This is 
the word used by the apostle: we were ‘eye- 
witnesses’ of his majesty. Of cuurse, the 
word is used in a Christian sense, but its use 
seems to imply that what he and his compan- 
ions, James and John, saw on the Mount was 
of the nature of a secret or mystery to which 
they were admitted, in distinction from the 
other apostles. His majesty—glory, as seen 
“on the Mount. The Greek word is the same 
as was used by Demetrius, the silversmith, 
who made little portable temples containing 
an image of Diana: ‘“‘And her magnificence 
(glory) shou.d be destroyed.’ (Acts 19: 27.) 
The glory of Christ, and the glory of the god- 
dess Diana! Wealth of meaning in the one, 
and shriveled poverty in the other! ‘‘ Noth- 
_ ing but myths,’’ says the unbeliever. ‘‘ We 
have not followed artfully wrought myths,” 
says Peter. Let the Christian cling with the 
confidence of an apostle to the gospel as con- 
taining, not fables wrought by ‘‘the cunning 
craftiness’’ of men, but truth revealed by 
God himself. 

17. For. He now shows, by what he had 
himself seen on the Mount, that his teaching 
relative to the coming of Christ was true. 
He—Christ. Honorand glory. See Rom. 
2: 7, 10. ‘Glory’—not the brilliant light 
which proceeded from the Lord’s person 
(Matt. 17:2; Mark 9:3); this was additional to that. 
It came directly from God the Father, and it 
consisted of the remarkable audible expres- 
sion of the Father’s approval and love—an 
approval of him not merely as a good man, 
but as his beloved Son—as his Son in a sense 
applicable to no other being. When, etc.— 
literally, such a voice being borne to hin. 


From the excellent glory—dy instead of 
‘from.’ “All other expositions,’ says Winer, 
“are arbitrary.”’ By ‘excellent (sublime) 
glory’ is meant, not heaven, but God himself, 
the exalted Majesty. (Winer.) My beloved 
Son. The original is very expressive, and 
cannot be reproduced in good English. With 
naked literalness it would be: the Son of me, 
the beloved. The idea may be expressed thus: 
My Son, who is the beloved. Whether the 
words ‘‘the Son of God”’ are used in the 
Scriptures to express the deity of Christ, or 
only his Messianic office, has long been a 
mooted question. It is certain that the Jews 
understood it as implying equality with God. 
(John 5:18.) ‘**Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee’’ (Ps.2:7) is clearly applicable 
to Jesus Christ, as is the entire Psalm; and 
on the surface of the passage it seems to be 
taught that the Sonship of Christ had a begin- 
ning, and if it had a beginning, the beginning 
may have been at the incarnation (John1:14), 
or at the baptism (Matt. 3: 16,17), or at the resur- 
rection. (Rom.1:4.) In either case it may be 
only the declaration that he was the Son of 
God which is referred to. He may have been 
God’s Son from eternity, but the declaration 
or recognition of the fact may have been 
made in time. See Crit. Note. In whom, 
etc. On whom I let my pleasure rest is a 
more exact expression of the thought; or, my 
good pleasure fixed upon him. (Winer.) See 
Crit. Notes. The verb expresses the feelings 
which God had toward him before he came 
into the world, while the context shows that 
such are God’s feelings still. He who is dis 
pleased with one on whom God’s pleasure is 
fixed, needs something more than God’s good- 
ness: he needs God’s mercy. 

18. This voice, not the mere sound, they 
guessing the meaning, but the words. Which 
came. Correctly, we heard borne out of 
heaven (American Revisers); heard come 
(English Revisers; in the margin, brought). 
We—Peter, James, and John. Here, unlike 
what is often the case, the pronoun in the 
original is expressed, and for emphasis, we 
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19 We have also a more sure word of brophecy; where- 
unto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, aud the 
daystar arise in your hearts: f 

2u Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scrip- 
ture is of any private interpretation. 


19 we were with him in the holy mount. 


* 


are FS, tite 


And we have 
the word of prophecy made more sure; whereunto — 


ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining © 


in aldark place, until the day dawn, and the day- © 
20 star arise in your hearts: knowing this first, that ~ 


1 Gr. squalid. 


ourselves (Rev. Ver. ), not some other persons, 
or perhaps better, we, consciously we, heard 
it. When we were with him. It is when 
we are in conscious communion with Christ 
that we feel most deeply the force of the evi- 
dence that Christ was and is the special object 
of God's love. Holy mount—not yet cer- 
tainly known. Mount Tabor has generally 
had the honor, but without reason. It was 
more probably an elevation near Mount ‘Her- 
mon. ‘Holy’: sacred in consequence of 
the events which occurred. 

19. With the last verse he completed his 
first argument in support of his teaching con- 
cerning Christ’s power and coming, and he 
now presents his second argument. The for- 
mer is based upon what he had seen and 
heard on the Mount, the latter upon the pro- 
phetic Scriptures. Also (and) stands first in 
the Greek, and points to this new source of 
evidence. A more sure word of prophecy. 
Hither of two translations is possible: 1. We 
have a surer, the prophetic, word. Thismakes 
a direct and strong comparison with some- 
thing else, and the question arises, With 
what? With the evidence drawn from what 
he and two other apostles had witnessed 2 
But how could he seem to disparage the 
strength of the first argument? Was not 
that decisive, and strongly decisive, of the 
truthfulness of his teaching? 2. We have as 
surer (more certain), the prophetic word, 
which is an equally correct rendering, and 
saves from all disparaging contrast with the 
evidence just given. Peter, then, may be un- 
derstood as saying: ‘‘In consequence of what 
we saw and heard, and of which miraculous 
things you yourselves have heard, we may 
feel that the prophetic word is made more 
certain; we can have no doubt of the truth of 
ancient prophecy respecting the future power 
and coming of Christ.’ Many other explana- 
tions have been given, but while this is not 
without its difficulties, those have greater 
ones. Word. The apostle groups all the 
prophecies together, even all the words of the 
Old Testament, and views them in their unity. 


To him the ancient Scriptures are as but one 
harmonious utterance of the Holy Spirit. 
(Ver.21.) Do well—are doing well. He com- 
mends their present interest in the word. 
Then the rejection of the Old Testament, or 
any part of it, is #l-doing. The Christian 
who has little interest in the ‘‘ Jewish” Scrip- 
tures is quite too ignorant of the relation 
between the Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament. The ‘‘ Jewish’’ Scriptures are Chris- 
tian in the sense that they as truly, though 
not as exclusively and clearly, as the New 
Testament, give forth divine music relative 
to the power and coming of Christ. The stu- 
dent of botany is not uninterested in the roots 
and stock of a plant. The heauty which is 


unfolded in the flower depends upon the stock _ 


and roots. To take heed. It implies, not 
mere attention, which in itself is merely an 
act of the intellect, but attention originated 
and continued in faith. A light, a lamp. 
That shineth—not, that shone. Sothe Old 
Testament still gives light. Dark place— 
the times of the Old Testament, or the earlier 
and less enlightened state of believers, or the 
world in general as it was then and as it 
always is, apart from the Bible. The last 
meaning is to be preferred. Until—take heed 
until. The day—omit the article. Day- 
star arise. The Greek word is phosphorus 
(dwoddpos, light-bearer); not the sun, but the 
morning-star. Christ is the Morning Star 
(Rev. 22:16), but here the allusion is not to 
Christ. Arise (above the horizon). The 
time referred to is probably that of the second 
coming of Christ, in which, as already seen 
(1 Pet.1:13; 4:7,13), the apostle has so deep an 
interest. In your hearts—not implying that 
their hearts are now in darkness, but at the 
second coming the light of Christ will shine 
so much more brightly that one is justified 
in using language which seems to imply that 
their present state is one of.darkness—a verse 
rich in sentiment and beautiful in coloring. 
20. Knowing—connected with ‘do well to 
take heed’—thus: to which ye are doing well 
to take heed, while ye know, or, for ye know. 
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_ 21 For the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man: but holy men of God spake us they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 
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no prophecy of scripture is of! private interpretation. 


21 For no prophecy ever 2came by the will of man: 


but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit, 


1 Or, special.... 


--2 Gr. was brought. 


First—of all (1 Tim.2:1); first of all, in your 
recollection or consciousness, (Heb. 10; 34.) This 
(standing first in the Greek) gives greater 
prominence to what is to follow. It calls at- 
tention. Scripture—the Old Testament. Any 
- private interpretation. Rome easily solves 
the difficulty which has been supposed to lie 
in these words. In the Douay Version is this 
note: ‘* This shows plainly that the Scriptures 
are not to be expounded by any one’s private 
judgment or private spirit. . Some may 
tell us that many of our divines interpret the 
Scriptures; they may do so, but they do it 
always with a submission to the judgment of 
the Church, and not otherwire.’’ In ‘‘The 
Most Reverend Dr. James Butler's Cate- 
-chism,’”’ revised by four Roman Catholic 
archbishops of Ireland, isthe question: ‘‘How 
do wé know with certainty. what God has 
taught?’? Answer: ‘‘By the authority of 
his Church.”’ Says Archbishop Spalding 
(‘* Miscellanea,’’ p. 392): ‘‘The fatal source 
of all this mischief is the principle of private 
judgment in matters of religion, in opposition 
to that of authority. The distracting and dis- 
organizing principle of individuality has set 
itself up against the great conservative princi- 
ple of an authority, based on antiquity, and 
secured from error by divine promise.’’? The 
interpretation of these words by the Roman 
Catholic Church is therefore this: that noth- 
ing in Scripture is to be explained by any in- 
dividual for himself. He must take the inter- 
pretation made by the ‘‘Church,”’ which is 
the Roman Catholic Church, and only that. 
As that body has itself often been fearfully 
convulsed by warring opinions, it follows that 
the final decision must be made by the pope. 
However immoral, the pope cannot err in 
his interpretations of God’s holy word, 
and all other men whatsoever, relinquishing 
their own judgment, must rest upon his. Even 
Protestants, while rejecting the Romish view, 
are not quite agreed as to the meaning; but 
the best view seems to be this: ‘ That no 
prophecy of Scripture is matter of one’s own 
explanation—that is, the prophets do not origi- 
nate their own prophecies ; they receive them 


entirely from above, as is clear from the fact 
given in the next verse. Peter, therefore, 
must be understood as saying nothing what- 
ever relative to interpreting the Scriptures. 

21. For confirms what he has just said con- 
cerning the prophets as not originating pro- 
phecy. The prophecy—omit ‘the’—pro- 
phecy in general. Came not—or, better, was 
never borne—in old time. By the will of 
man. Not the human will, but the Holy 
Spirit, was the source of prophecy; yet the 
Holy Spirit did not impart the spirit of pro- 
phecy to men, not even to Christian men, in 
general; but, as we learn from other Scrip- 
tures, to comparatively few, and these were 
holy men of God. Were moved—borne by. 
They were not, strictly speaking, passive, for 
each prophet showed, in the style of language 
in which he uttered his prophecies, his own 
mental peculiarities. ‘Holy men of God’ 
(ayo. Seod avdpwror), is regarded by textual 
critics as of inferior authority to men from 
God (amo Sod avipwro.). Westcott and Hort 
adopt this text. Assuming this as the correct 
reading, we should have the translation, but 
borne by the Holy Spirit, men spake from 
God. 


CRITICAL NOTES.—CHAPTER I. 


1. The student who has not access to the 
work may desire to become acquainted with 
what Cremer says (‘‘ Lexicon of New Testa- 
ment Greek’’) concerning thismuch disputed 
word, Stxaovvn (righteousness), ‘The right- 
eousness of God is a state called forth by 
God's act of justification—namely, by judicial 
disengagement, or release from all that stands 
in the way of Sixaos etvac’’ (becoming right- 
eous), ‘‘a liberation of which man becomes 
partaker by meansof faith. Hence, dic. miorews ”’ 
(righteousness of faith). ‘Rom. 4: 11-18, 
éx micrews’? (from faith) ; “ Rom. 9: 30; 10: 6, 
to which expressions the others, duc. 6é03 (right- 
eousness of God), é« cod (righteousness from 
God)—correspond. Comp. Heb. 11: 7, ris xara 
niotw ux. x, 7. A.’’ (the righteousness which is 
by faith, etc.). ‘*We see, therefore, that the 
Pauline conception of righteousness, which, 
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as to form, always expresses a relation to the 
judgment of God, includes this special fea- 
ture—namely, it denotes the state of the believ- 
ing man called forth by the divine acquittal, 
and this is its force in all the passages in 
question, Rom. 8:10; Eph. 6: 14; 4: 24; 
Rom. 5: 21; 6: 16; 2 Cor. 6: 7, 14, ete. This 
conception is to be recognized also in 2 Pet. 
1:1, ... where the absence of the article in 
év &x.”’ (in, or through, righteousness), ‘‘ which 
is more closely qualified by the following 
genitive, and therefore cannot be taken ad- 
verbially, as in Acts 17: 31, makes it more 
difficult to understand d« 7. 3., «. 7. A.’’ (right- 
eousness of God, etc.) ‘‘as the principle on 
which it is communicated, and thus as the 
subjective righteousness of God.’’ It will be 
noticed that imparted righteousness is not at 
all Cremer’s conception. Righteousness, or, 
more specifically, holiness, is imparted to him 
who accepts God’s righteousness as above ex- 
plained. Righteousness, as taught by Paul in 
his Epistle to the Romans, is ‘‘ reckoned”’ (Re- 
vised Version) to the sinner, or, to use the old 
word, which really means scarcely anything 
different, imputed. Righteousness reckoned 
is the foundation of righteousness imparted. 
As the life of God is breathed into the soul at 
the moment when righteousness is reckoned 
to it, it is unnecessary to suppose any lapse of 
time between the reckoning of righteousness 
and the imparting of righteousness. For 
aught we know, the two acts may be simulta- 
neous, but their natures are different. 

1. rod God judy Kai awrhpos “Inco Xpiotov (our 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ). It will be 
noticed that the Greek for Saviowr has no 
article. Our God and the Saviour would have 
made it quite certain that two persons are 
meant, God the Father and also the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Does the absence of the article 
prove that two distinct persons are not meant? 
and may we infer from this absence our 
Saviour’s deity? Reply: The exact reason 
why Greek writers use the article, or do not 
use it, cannot always be given. To make, 
therefore, an important doctrine, like that of 
the deity of Christ, turn on the presence or 
the absence of the article isseldom to be justi- 
fied. Still, as has been affirmed by learned 
grammarians, it is grammatically possible in 
the passage under consideration to refer deod 
(God) as well as ocwripos (Saviour) to "Incod 
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Xpioros (Jesus Christ)—that is, there is nothing © 
in the construction of the Greek language to — 


forbid it. 
ble that Peter nowhere else, if here, applies 
6eds (God) to Jesus Christ. 
concerning the question. The weight of crit- 
ical authority is against the view that but one 
is referred to. [It seems to me not only 
“ grammatically possible,’’ but grammatically 
natural to refer éeod us well as cwripos to “Incot 
We need a positive reason for not 
doing so. The circumstance that Peter does 
not elsewhere call Jesus Christ God is of some 
weight, but by no means decisive. Yet, as 
there is this ground for doubt, it is improper 
to rely on the passage as a proof-text.— 
A. H.] 

5, 7. That émyopnyjcare should not be trans- 
lated add but minister or supply, and that év 
should be rendered in is held by the majority 
of critical scholars. This is one of the pas- 
sages used by Trench to illustrate the fact 


Xprorov. 


On the other hand, it is remarka- © 


Expositors differ 


that ‘‘our translators do not always seize the _ 


precise force of the prepositions.” ‘* Tyn- 
dale,” he says, ‘‘had rendered the passage: 
Jn your faith minister virtue, and im your 
virtue knowledge, etc., and all the transla- 
tions up to the Authorized had followed him. 
Henry More (‘‘ On Godliness’’ b. 8; ¢. 3) has 
well expressed the objection to the present 
version: ‘Grotius would have (in) (é) to be 
redundant here; so his suffrage is for the Eng- 
lish translation. But, for my own part, I 
think that év is so far from being redundant 
that it is essential to the sentence, and inter- 
posed that we might understand a greater 
mystery than the mere adding of so many 
virtues one to another, which would be all 


that could be expressly signified if év were - 


left out. But the preposition here signifying 
causality there is more than a mere enumera- 
tion of those divine graces. For there is also 
implied how naturally they rise one out of 
another, and that they have a causal depend- 
ence one of another.’ See this thought 
beautifully carried out in detail by Bengel.”’ 
When the passage is correctly understood, 
the thought is felt to be one of great richness, 
and the form of expression one of great 
beauty. No figurative representation of these 
eight virtues can do justice to the apostle’s 
thoughts. Links of a golden chain; fruits 
growing on the same tree; faith the root and 
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CHAPTER II. 


- QUT there were false rophets also among the people, 
even as there shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, éven 


1 But there arose false prophets also among the 
people, as among you also there shall be fase teach- 
ers, who shall privily bring in 1 destructive heresies, 


1 Or, sects of perdition. 


ge ey 


love the flower; a building with faith for the 
foundation and love as the crowning glory; 
rosary and conjugation of Christian virtues; 
adjoining colors of the rainbow all coalescing 
into one bright orb of beauty; a garland of 
virtues; the divine garden of a Christian 
heart,—all which metaphors have been used 
by different writers,—add little to Peter’s de- 
scription. The originality, simplicity, natu- 
- ralness, and easy flow of the inspired words 
are remarkable. It is divine music. It is an 
oratorio surpassing all that the great masters 
have written. But apart from its beauty and 
power, to what fullness of Christian character 
does it incite us! Can it be the work of a 
forger? The writer cannot refrain from say- 
ing, that this one passage (5-7) with the verse 
following should have saved the Epistle from 
-such severity of treatment as it has received 
from a Christian scholar of England. 

9. The Greek tongue has ‘‘two orders of 
negatives,’’ in the one of which is od (not), 
and in the other of which is py (not). The 
former denies directly, the latter indirectly— 
that is, the latter is used in general when the 
writer wishes to express supposition or condi- 
tion. See Winer, p. 453, 2 55, and Buttmann, 
' p. 844, 2 148. Now, in ver. 9 the negative is 
py: For he to whom these things are not (who 
lacketh these things), as I am supposing; or 
to whom these things may not be; or, again, 
in better English, he who may not have these 
things. The use of the conditional may 
brings out with some degree of accuracy the 
meaning intended to be expressed. 

17. On whom my good pleasure fixed. The 
preposition is «is (in, Common Version and 
the Revision). whereas in Matthew’s own ac- 
count of the Transfiguration (17:5) it is év (in). 
The variation is worthy of being noticed; for, 
as it has been well said, it is not the way in 
which a forger would have acted. He would 
have kept more closely to his model. 
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Ch. 2. In this section (1-22) are described 
the character and overthrow of fulse teachers. 


Nothing so intensely severe is to be found in 
the Bible, except in Matt. 23, and in the 
Epistle of Jude. Jude’s fiery bolts are hurled 
against a similar class of persons, and the ter- 
rible woes recorded by Matthew fell from the 
lips of Christ upon hypocrites. Peter’s de- 
nunciations crash along through the chapter 
like successive peals cf thunder. A moment's 
pause at the mention of righteous Noah, just 
Lot, and the forbearing angels, and the 
thunder peals forth again more terrifically 
than ever. That in this respect the Epistle 
differs greatly from the First Epistle is no 
more evidence that the Epistle was not 
written by the author of the First, than the 
great severity of the address in Matt. 23 
proves that the address was not uttered by 
him who delivered the remarkably tender 
address of John 14. 

1. But... also—in allusion to the true 
prophets of former times. ‘But’ (on the 
other hand), there arose ‘also’ (in addition 
to them) very different prophets, False 
prophets. False brethren (2Cor.11:26) were 
persons who pretended to be real brethren 
(related by regeneration to Christians) ; false 
apostles (2 Cor. 11:13) were men who professed to 
be apostles, but were not; a false Christ (Matt. 
24:24) was a Christ only in pretence, not in 
fact. By ‘false prophets’ is meat not, pri-~ 
marily, persons who prophesied false things, 
but those who falsely professed to be prophets. 
It implies, however, that such pretenders 
prophesied false things. The people—the 
Jews of ancient times. (Jer. 5:31; 6:13; 29-9; Isa. 
30:10; Bzek. 13: 3,6-9.) This historical fact is intro- 
duced to prepare the way for speaking of 
those who will soon arise among even Chris- 
tians themselves. False teachers—persons 
who falsely affirmed that they were true 


teachers. It implies that they taught fulse- 
hood. Even as—‘as’ among you also. 
Who privily, etc.—who shall bring in 


stealthily (slyly). Damnable—does not ex- 
press the meaning. The heresies were here- 
sies of destruction, and that because they led 
to destruction. Here the destruction of those 
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denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon | 
themselves swift destruction. 

2 And many shall follow their pernicious ways; 
by reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of. 
who were taught may be implied, but chiefly, 
as is clear from the last clause, of those who 
taught. The word for ‘damnable’ is the same 
as the word there used for destruction. 
Heresies. This word, now so commonly 
used to express fulse doctrine, has, generally, 
in the Acts, the simple meaning of sect (Acts 
5:17; 15: 5; 24:5, 14; 26:5; 28: 22); in the Epistles, 
party divisions, sect, but implying factious- 
‘ness. (1 Cor. 11: 19; Gal.5: 20.) In Titus 3: 10, a 
man that is a heretic is literally a heretical 
(factious) man. In the verse before us, the 
word seems to be working away from the 
meaning of sect, and to be taking on thus 
early the meaning of heresy in the sense of 
false doctrine, but, implying, of course, the 
existence of a sect or factions set of men. 
Even denying the Lord—(1 John2: 23), deny- 
ing even the Master. The Greek for Lord 
(Master) is stronger than the word usually so 
rendered. How freely does he who once 
himself denied that he knew Jesus, now 
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speak of denying the Master; but from his 
eyes fell hot tears of penitence, while the 
depth and sincerity of his sorrow even now 
are manifest by the freedom with which he is 
willing to associate his former sin with an 
Epistle which is to be sent to the universal 
Church. That bought them—the participle 
(ayopéoavra) put first for emphasis: him who 
bought them, the Master, denying. Christ 
bought them with @ price. (1or.6 :20.) The 
price paid was his blood (Rev.5:9); precious 
blood. (1 Pet.1:19.) These men will themselves 
profess to have been bought with the blood of 
Christ, for they are evidently to arise among 
the members of the churches. Compare Acts 
20: 30; 1 John 2: 19. ‘That bought them.’ 
See here evidence of a general stonement in 
distinction from a particular atonement. 
President Hovey (*‘ Manual of Theology and 
Ethics,’”’ p. 351), on Heb. 2: 9 (that he should 
taste death for every man), says that ‘every 
man’ (mavrés) ‘‘must here signify every one 
of our race, or every believer of our race. 
The former is the natural meaning, and 
should therefore be preferred. 2 Peter 2: 1; 
compare Luke7: 30; 19: 44; Acts 18: 46; 


2 Cor. 2: 15.” And bring. Omit ‘and,’ 
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denying even the Master that bought them, bring- 
2 ing upon themselves swift destruction, And many 
shall follow their lascivious doings; by reason of 
whom the way of the truth shall be evil spoken of. 


and read bringing upon. The clause is con- 
nected with the two preceding ones. The 
consequence of smuggling heresies into the 
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churches, and of denying the Lord is, that — 


they bring upon themselves swift destruc= 
tion. In 1: 14 the same word is translated 
shortly (suddenly). Notice the striking two- 
fold use of the word ‘ destruction’: they will 
stealthily introduce into the churches heresies 
of destruction; they will bring upon them- 
selves destruction. Their heretical plans may 
a while have some success, but they themselves 
will meet the fate they deserve. 

2. Pernicious ways—ezcesses (lustful). 
Their ways will be licentious. It is not easy 
in every case to separate the origin of error 
from the origin of immorality. They havea 
common parentage—opposition to the will of 
God. In some cases error may seem to be 
the first born, and in others immorality. The 
great Church Father, Augustine, said: ‘' To 
love is to know.’ Many. Compare Matt. 7: 
13 (‘‘Many there be which go in thereat’’). 
But there many includes all kinds of sinners; 
here it includes but one kind. And what is 
saddening, those included are for the most 
part professing disciples. See 1 Tim. 4: 1; 
2°-Tims 22°27; 18) 82 6s: “Lites Vist 
The early Church suffered from two causes: 
Rituxlism and Gnosticism; the former the 
outgrowth of deteriorated Judaism, which, 
overlooking the harmony between the gospel 
and true Judaism taught by prophets, at- 
tempted to engraft Mosaic rites upon Chris- 
tianity ; the latter, the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy, which, briefly expressed, was substan- 
tially an effort of the human reason to free 
itself from what it pronounced to be shackles 
of faith. The germ of these two great errors, 
more especially of ritualism, was much de- 
veloped even in the days of the apostles. See 
Acts 15: 1-32. Hence the frequent allusion 
to error and errorists. By reason of whom 
—on account of whom. ‘Whom’ may refer 
both to the false teachers and to those who 
followed them. The way of truth—of the 
truth. Compare John 14: 6 (‘‘I am the way, 
the truth, and the life’); Acts 18: 10 (‘'the 
right ways of the Lord’’); 2: 15 (‘‘the right 
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3 And through covetousness shall they with feigned 
words make merchandise of you: whose judgment now 
of a long time lingereth not, und their damnation slum- 
bereth not. 

4 For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
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3 And in covetousness shall they with feigned words 
make merchandise of you: whose sentence now 
from of old lingereth not, and their destruction 

4 slumbereth not. For if God spared not angels 


way’). The way of truth is the gospel 
viewed as leading to a mode of life conform- 
able to its requirements. Evil spoken of— 
sometimes rendered blasphemed. 

Lessons. 1. Do not lose heart at the rise 
and arrogance of error; 2. Be not surprised 
’ that even members of churches should follow 
after error, and fall into dishonesty or licen- 
tiousness; 3. Be yourself firm in the ways of 
the Lord; 4. Resist the errors and immorali- 
ties of others, and do so without fear of being 
called intolerant. 5. Many; no proof of 
rightness. 

3. Through (in) covetousness. Covet- 
ousness, insatiable desire to have more, is 
viewed as the element in which they live. A 
covetous man lives in his covetousness, as a 
fish lives in the water or a bird in the air. 
Feigned words—words plastic, words art- 
fully formed and put together for the purpose 
of deceiving. Make merchandise—cheat, 
say some; make gain of you is more proba- 
bly the sense. The real end of their false 
words is gain. (Rom.16: 18.) See 1 Tim. 6: 5; 
Tit. 1: 11. This is deplorable—under the 
guise of truth to utter falsehood, and that 
eoncerning religious things, and then to 
plaster over with fair words the real purpose— 
making gain of their fellow church members, 
and dragging them down to destruction with 
themselves. 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a saint, 

With saints dost bait thy hook ! 
Whose judgment—for whom the judgment, 
the condemnation (implying punishment). 
Now of a long time—no Greek for now, 
though perhaps necessary to bring out the ex- 
act meaning. Lingereth not. The contra- 
diction between ‘long time’ and ‘lingereth 
not’ is only apparent. The sense is: Long 
ago, in anticipation of their errors, excesses, 
and enticements, God’s purpose to punish 
them had real existence, and that purpose has 
never been withdrawn. It has hastened on 
with every revolving period. It has not lin- 
gered, and the consummation is as certain as if 
it had already taken place. Damnation— 
destruction; the same word in the original as 
in ver. 1 (twice). See above on ‘damnable 


heresies.’ God’s delay in punishing the 
wicked is a fact which arrested the attention 
of distinguished pagan writers in ancient 
times, and is considered at some length in the 
Book of Job. The actual infliction of punish- 
ment is often delayed, but the condemnation, 
and even the destruction, in so fur as it is pur- 
posed, is not delayed (‘lingereth not’). Dis- 
approval, in the strong form of condemnation, 
flashes instantly upon the committal of the 
wrong. Much of the Hebrew poetry is char- 
acterized by what is called ‘‘ Parellelism of 
Members.’’? One form of the peculiarity con- 
sists in the repetition of nearly the same 
thought in equivalent words. This has been 
called ‘‘Synonymous Parallelism.’ Ps. 144: 
6 is an example: ‘‘ Cast forth lightning, and 
scatter them; shoot out thine arrows, and de- 
stroy them.’’ Instances of Parallelism are 
found in prose: ‘‘There is nothing covered 
that shal] not be revealed; and hid that shall 
not be known.’”’ In like manner the last two 
clauses of the verse before us give an instance 
of Parallelism. ‘Destruction’ corresponds 
with ‘condemnation,’ and ‘slumbereth not’ 
with ‘lingereth not.’ The style rises toward 
the poetic. 

4. The apostle fortifies his declaration that 
the false teachers shall meet with deserved 
punishment; and this he effects by the case: 
1. Of sinning angels; 2. Of the ungodly ante- 
diluvians; 3. OfSodom and Gomorrah. From 
the fate of these three classes it is certain that 
punishment will be visited upon those de- 
scribed. For connects the illustrations with 
that which is to be illustrated. I affirm it to 
be so, for facts which occurred under the gov- 
ernment of God in past ages prove it. 

First Intustration. If, as so often be- 
fore, is not expressive of doubt. ‘If’ (as is 
the case) God spared not, etc. See Rom. 
8: 22 (‘‘He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up”’ to death); the same verbs, 
but how ditferent the end! The Son was de- 
livered to suffering for our sins; sinning an- 
gels were delivered to punishment on account 
of their own sins: the Son beloved; sinning 
angels the objects of holy wrath. How tragi- 
cal the application of the same words, spared 
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cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judgmert; 

5 And spared not the old world, but saved Noah the 
eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, bringing in 
the flood upon the world of the ungodly ; 
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when they sinned, but }cast them down to hell, 


and committed them to pits of darkness, to be re- 


5 served unto judgment; and spared not the ancient 
world, but preserved Noah with seven others, 4a 
preacher of righteousness, when he brought a flood 


1 Or, cast them into dungeons...... 2 Gr. Tartarus....++ 3 Some ancient authorities read chains...... 4 Gr. a herald. 


not and delivered, to the Holy Redeemer as 
are applied to spirits so proud and rebellious! 
That sinned—when they sinned, they having 
already sinned. The sinning was before the 
sparing not. See Critical Note on 1 Pet. 3: 
20: ‘‘ Who sometime were disobedient.” Si- 
lence respecting the nature of their sin is a 
lesson for us. A more groundless view is 
scarcely possible than that the sin consisted in 
impurity of conduct with the daughters of 
men. (Gen.6:2.) Nothing more definite can 
be said than that they kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation (Judes), 
on which see comments. Cast them down 
to hell—one word in the Greek, and that a 
participle (raprapécas, having tartarized them, 
sent them to Tartarus). It is found nowhere 
else in the Scriptures. Tartarus is a word of 
pagan origin. In the earlier writers, it was 
‘‘a dark abyss, as deep below hades as earth 
below heaven; prison of Saturn, the Titans, 
etc. Later, Tartarus was either the nether- 
world generally, like hades, or the regions of 
the damned, as opposed to the Elysian fields.” 
(Liddell and Scott.) No such conceptions 
are embraced in the word as used by our apos- 
tle; and on the other hand, it is not used to 
express an intermediate state, answering to the 
supposed intermediate state of the righteous. 
An intermediate state of either the righteous 
or the wicked, in any other sense than that of 
a state in which the spirit is not yet in its 
resurrection body, and has not yet passed 
through the ordeal of the general judgment, 
and may not, therefore, have received that 
full weight of either bliss or suffering which 
is probably connected with the repossession of 
the body, is not taught in the Scriptures. As 
used by Peter, the word probably means that 
they were cast down to hades, which, as used 
in the New Testament, is not the place of dis- 
embodied spirits, good and bad (the earlier 
conception of the Hebrews and the Greeks), 
but the place of future, endless, punishment. 
Chains—according to a weightier reading, 
caverns or pits. Of darkness—a most ex- 
pressive and solemn metaphor. It shows the 
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utter separation of these fallen spirits from — 
the light of God. Jude (6), speaking of the © 


same beings, says ‘‘chains (bonds) under 


darkness’’; but the original word is not the | 


same as the commonly-received Greek here. 
To be reserved —vreserved (the more ap- 
proved reading), 7. e., now reserved, or kept; 
they are being reserved. Unto judgment. 
Jude says: ‘‘ Judgment of the great day.’’ 
See Matt. 25: 41. In the days of our Lord 
demons cried out, ‘‘ Art thou come hither to 
torment us before the time ?’’ (Matt.8: 29.) That 
is, before the general judgment. They seem 
to know that they are hereafter to be publicly 
judged, and delivered over toa more fearful 
punishment. All questioning relative to the 
harmony of the two views—that the fallen 
angels have already been sent to a place of 
punishment, and that they are to be judged 
hereafter—is as useless as similar questioning 
relative to impenitent men, who are also to be 
judged publicly after having been consigned 
to punishment. The question is not one that 
concerns us. All] is known to God. 
5.SECONDILLUSTRATION.—The ola 
world—the ancient world, the antediluvians, 
with the exceptions about to be mentioned; 
all the men of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the flood. Saved—preserved, so that 
he was neither swept away with the others, 
nor in danger of it. Noah the eighth—a 
peculiar way of saying, Noah with seven 
others. (Buttmann.) Seel Pet. 3:20. The 
keeping of the few is contrasted with the de- 
struction of the many. In every age the 
majority have been ungodly; whether it will 
ever be otherwise depends upon the purpose 
of God; though it should be added that the 
godly are required to put forth to the utmost 
their own free powers to bring the ungodly 
to knowledge of the way in which they may 
become godly. A preacher of righteous= 
ness—a proclaimer (herald) to the men of 
his time (1 Pet.3:19), not of the righteousness 
which is distinctively that of the gospel (1:1, 
Rom. 1:17; 3:22, 26,26), but of that which consisted 
of faith in the one God, of reverence for his 
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6 And turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
- into ashes condemned them with an overthrow, mak- 
ing aha an ensample unto those that after should live 
ngodly ; 
7 And’ delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy con- 
_ versation of the wicked: 
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6 upon the world of the ungodly; and turning the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes condemned 
them with an overthrow, having made them an ex- 

7 ample unto those that should Jive ungodly; and 
delivered righteous Lot, sore distressed oe the lasciv- 


character, and of readiness to believe all that 
God might see fit to make known. That was 
the righteousness which Noah preached, but 
see Heb. 11: 7 for the representation of what 
he himself became. The ungodly were not 
destroyed till after they had been permitted 
to listen to faithful preaching. Bringing in. 
There is no Greek for ‘in.’ The connection 
may be expressed thus: Saved Noah when 
he brought the flood. Noah’s deliverance is 
not a necessary part of the illustration. His 
case could have been passed in silence, and 
the illustration have been equally pertinent; 
but strength is gained by putting in contrast 
the antediluvians and the patriarch. This is 
one of the passages (the other, Matt. 24: 87-39) 
which Prof. George Rawlinson regards as 
teaching with special emphasis the universal- 
ity.of the Flood. 

6. THIRD ILLUSTRATION.—Overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that the Dead Sea was formed at the 
time of the overthrow of these cities. That 
supposition, formerly held, is without sup- 
port. A recent opinion puts the cities at the 
northern end of the sea, but, unless some fur- 
ther investigation compel the adoption of that 
view, the opinion that they were at the south- 
ern end must stand. It was a matter of no 
consequence to Peter at which end they 
stood. The point with him was the illustra- 
tion which their overthrow gave of the cer- 
tainty that the false und licentious teachers 
which were soon to arise would be also de- 
stroyed. Turning . .. into ashes—having 
burnt to ashes. The original is one word, a 
participle coming from a noun which means 
ashes. The way in which this was done is 
not given. It might have been done by mir- 
aculousor by providential means; the former 
is probable. It was God’s act, by whatever 
means effected. With an overthrow—‘to an 
overthrow. But the Greek word for over- 
throw (xataczpopy) is rejected by Westcott and 
Hort; the Revisers retain it. The overthrow 
is that to which the cities were condemned. 
The punishment, however, was not chiefly 


the destruction of material structures nor 
G 


8 ious life ot the wicked (for that righteous man 
temporal death. The latter might have been 
followed by eternal life, in which case the 
burning of the towns and the shortening of 
life ought to have thrilled heaven with new 
joy. An ensample unto—an example unto. 
See comments on “are set forth for an exam- 
ple’ in Jude 7. A different construction 
may be the correct one: An example of. 
Then the sense would be, that in respect to 
punishment the people of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were made a specimen of ungodly men, 
and will continue to be such in all following 
time. 

7. Neither is this deliverance of Lot a 
necessary part of the third illustration, but, 
as in the second, it gives force to the view 
presented. The writer might have said, with 
less amplification: If sinning angels were 
cast down to hell, if the ancient world was 
destroyed by a flood, and if Sodom and Go- 
morruh were reduced to ashes, how much 
more will false and dissolute teachers be pun- 
ished; but, fruitful in thought and intense in 
feeling, he gives a higher coloring to his de- 
scription of both classes of sinners by con- 
trasting them respectively with Noah and 
Lot. He might as well have set off the sin of 
the angels by contrasting with it the stead- 
fastness of unfallen angels. As he advances, 
however, he grows warmer and strikes off into 
contrasts. Delivered —rescued; snatched 
away is scarcely too strong. Just—righteous. 
The word is akin to that which is rendered 
righteousness in ver. 5, upon which see com- 
ments. Vexed—worn down. These were a 
very troublesome, harassing set of sinners. 
They were far enough from being Pharisees. 
They sinned openly and audaciously. That 
Lot lived with them so long is remarkable, 
and that he lived among them so long with 
no essential injury, is still more remarkable. 
The false teachers of apostolic times drew 
away many from the faith; Lot withstood all 
the people of four cities. The filthy con- 
versation — the licentious conduct. The 
wicked—strictly, the lawless, men who defied 
all law, human and divine. See a description 
of ‘‘thy sister Sodom” in Ezek. 16: 49, 60. On 
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8 (For that righteous man dwelling emote them, in 
seeing and hearing, vexed /is righteous soul from day 
to day with éheir unlawful deeds:) 

9 Lhe Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment to be punished: 

10 But chiefly them that walk after the flesh in the 
lust of uncleanness, and despise government. Pre- 


1 Gr. tormented. 


the expression, ‘‘ full of bread’’ in Hamlet, a 
commentator on Shakespeare says: ‘‘Shake- 
speare found this remarkable expression in 
the Bible: ‘Behold this was the iniquity of 
thy sister Sodom: pride, fulness of bread, 
and abundance of idleness was in-her. and 
in her daughter.’ ”’ 

8. This verse is an expansion of the thought 
expressed in the second member of verse 7. 
In seeing and hearing stands first in the 
Greek, and therefore is emphatic. The sin- 
ners were so numerous that he could not help 
seeing them, and so noisy that he could not 
help hearing them. Not to see and hear was 
impossible. The impression made, however, 
by the entire passage is, that he was not wholly 
silent. He must sometimes have protested 
against their wickedness. Dwelling among 
them—sad that he continued todo so; yethis 
righteous life, continually before them, was 
necessary to give a climax to their guilt. 
Vexed—tormented. He was so impressed 
with the conviction of their lawlessness and 
impurity, that his righteous soul was tor- 
mented, and that from day to day. Peter uses 
the sctive verb, perhaps to indicate that Lot 
could not allow himself to sink down into 
passive indifference to their sin, as if it were 
so great that all feeling concerning their state 
was useles.. ‘ Vewed’ (imperfect tense) indi- 
cates a continuous state. The good man was 
continually plagued, and as no other man of 
that region was. 

9. The first clause accounts for Lot’s rescue. 
(ver.7.) The Lord knew how to do it, yet it is 
expressed in the general form so as to be ap- 
plicable to all tempted saints. The Lord 
knows how—sometimes in one way and some- 
timesin another. To deliver—to rescue; the 
same in the Greek as in verse 7. Godly—the 
opposite of wngodly in ver. 5, 6; those whose 
hearts are right toward God (under the con- 
trol of reverence and love). Temptation. 
An edition of the Bible, 1867, by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, prints in the plural num- 


ber; asmall New Testament of the same year, — 
by the same Society, prints in the singular 
number. © The latter is correct. And (but) | 
to reserve. Here, at last, the apostle con- — 


nects the thought, though not even now | 


strictly the words, with the thought in verse 
4: For if God spared not sinning angels, an- 
tediluvians, and Svdomites, how much less 
will he spare the false teachers. Yet he ex- 
presses his thought not so definitely, but 
generally—the unjust. To be punished— 
not future. They are are even now undergo- 
ing punishment. To keep them under pun- 
ishment. (Revised Version.) The Lord knows 
how to keep wicked men for the Day of Judg- 
ment and under punishment. From this 
point onward the writer speaks of the errorists 
as if they had already come; not, as in verse 
1,-as if they were to arise in some future time. 
It is clear, therefore, that the evils against 
which he is warning the churches have al- 
ready begun to appear, while it is equally 
clear that they will continue for a consider- 
able period in the future. 

10. A definite description of the overthrow 
of the false teachers, with a description of 
their character. The latter extends to the 
end of the chapter. But chiefly. It con- 
trasts the weight of punishment which will 
fall on the baser kind of sinners with that 
which will be visited upon the less base kind. 
(ver. 9.) After the flesh—literally, behind the 
flesh, an original use of the preposition (anicw), 
It is commonly used with respect to persons. 
Jude (ver.7) uses it as it is used here (going 
after, behind, strange flesh). It is the same 
word as is used in Matt. 10: 88 (and followeth 
after me), and in 1 Tim. 5: 15 (turned aside 
after Satan). It implies that what is fol- 
lowed after is a leader; that he who follows 
after is a disciple or partisan. The errorists 
are led by the flesh instead of leading it; they 
follow after it, go behind it, as their leader. 
Flesh—their nature viewed as depraved, and 
acting through the body. Lust of unclean« 
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sumptuous are they, selfwilled, they are not afraid to | 11 willed, they tremble not to rail at 1 dignities: where- 


speak evil of dignities. 

11 Whereas augels, which are greater in power and 
might, bring not railing accusation against them betore 
the Lord. 

12 But these, as natural brute beasts made to be taken 
and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they un- 


{ 
143 


as angels, though greater in might and power, brin 

nota railing judgment against them before the Lord. 
12 But these, as creatures without reason, born 2 mere 
animals 3to be taken and destroyed, railing in mat- 
ters whereof they are ignorant, shal] in their 4 de- 
stroying surely be destroyed, suffering wrony as the 


persed not; and shall utterly perish in their own hire of wrong-doing; men that count it pleasure to 
ption; 
13 And shall receive the reward of unrighteousness, 
1 Gr. glories....... 2 Gr. natural...... 3 Or, to take and to destroy...... 4 Or, corruption. 


ness—in which as the element of their life 
they walk. The Aadit of depravity in the 
form of lustful excesses is spoken of as a walk. 
Government—dominion, probably all kinds 
of human dominion. They despise all gov- 
ernment except that of their own lusts!—not 
unknown now. That the devil is meant can- 
not be shown. Compare Jude 8. Presump- 
tuous—audacious, bold. Seif-willed. These 
audacious men are self-willed—a humiliating 
fact. Not afraid to speak evil, etc.—of 
dignities they do not fear to speak evil. At 
the thought of doing that they never tremble. 
What is meant by ‘dignities’ is uncertain. 
The opinions of expositors greatly differ. The 
translation of the word in many other places 
is glory. The marginof the Revised Version, 
glories. It is hazardous to speak definitely 
when there is so little ground even for con- 
jecture. The interpretation of the word has 
been made by some to turn on the meaning 
of Jude, ver. 8, 9, which are themselves, espe- 
cially the latter, too difficult to yield much 
help. Itis upon the ground of those verses that 
some understand by dignities the devil, or at 
least demons. But that meaning must be 
rejected. It may possibly refer to the glories 
of the Father and the Son, but even that has 
little to support it. It may refer to beings 
who are high in earthly official glory; possi- 
bly, to all glorious religious things. 

11. Whereas is not to be taken as express- 
ing contrast; it is nearly equivalent to while - 
while the heretics had a given spirit, angels 
had an opposite spirit. Angels—good angels. 
Greater—than the self-willed, audacious her- 
etics. Railing accusation—railing judg- 
ment. Against them—against dignities. 
Some say, against the false teachers. Before 
the Lord—in the Lord’s presence. The 
angels, though so superior, have sufficient 
humility to abstain from such severity of 
spirit, however wanting in the best elements 
of character some earthly rulers may be. But 


the Greek for ‘before the Lord’ is deemed by 
some as not belonging to the true text. It is 
accepted by the Revisers, but Westcott and 
Hort mark it as an alternative reading, and 
think it impossible to decide which reading 
should be adopted. 

12. But these—the teachers of error in 
contrast with the good angels. As natural 
brute beasts, etc.—as irrational creatures, 
born naturally (with animal natures) for the 
very purpose of being captured and destroyed. 
A marginal reading in the Revised Version: 
to take and to destroy. The comparison, 
which is striking, implies that these men have 
lowered themselves toa level with brutes, and 
have fitted themselves to be destroyed, even 
as the latter are fitted by nature to be taken. 
See Crit. Notes. Speak evil, ete.—railing 
in things of which they are ignorant. If the 
interpretation of ‘government,’ ‘dignities,’ 
and ‘them’ (ver.11) is correct, it follows that 
the things of which they are ignorant pertain 
to earthly rulers. They have not been in the 
way of knowing much concerning political 
government and political rulers, and were 
there no other reason, that is sufficient to show 
the wickedness of their railing. Shall ut- 
terly perish—shall in their destructivenes 
be destroyed, is an approximation to the play 
upon words found in the Greek. According 
to valuable manuscripts, even (xai), surely, 
Revised Version, is the correct reading; shall 
surely be destroyed. 

13. And shall receive—not a new element 
of punishment so much as the result of the 
punishment expressed in the closing words of 
ver. 12. The sense is: shall perish in their own 
corruption, thus receiving, as they will, the 
reward of unrighteousness. All unrighteous- 
ness has reward (reward for iniquity), but 
how different from the reward obtained for 
righteousness! Compare the case of Abel 
(Heb. 11:4); Enoch (Heb. 11:5); Moses, (Heb. 11: 24-26.) 
Judas was the cause of a fiela being pur- 
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as they that count it pleasure to riot in the daytime. 
Spots ‘hey are and blemishes, sporting themselves with 
their own deceivings while they feast with you; 

14 Having eyes full of eduliery and that cannot 
cease from sin; beguiling unsta je souls: a heart 


revel in the day-time, spots and blemishes, revel- 
ling in their 1 deceivings while they feast with you 
14 having eyes full of 2adultery, and that cannot cease 
from sin; enticing unstedfast souls; having a heart 


1 Some ancient authorities read love-feasts...... 2 Gr. an adulteress. 


chased with the ‘‘reward of iniquity’’ (Acts 
1:18), with wages obtained by iniquity. A 
small field; a great price. So these heretics 
will receive great (terrible) pay for their 
heresy and vice. As they that count, etc., 
(a participle), accounting reveling by day a 
pleasure. Day—may be equivalent to daily ; 
it may express transientness in contrast with 
eternal duration; or it may stand in contrast 
with night. If the last is correct, the men 
are sunk so low, that, unlike those that were 
drunken in the night (1 Tess.5:7), they revel 
in the day. In the day—(é juépc) stands 
between the (rv) and riot (zpudjv) the-in-day 
riot, and may therefore in Greek usage be 
adjectival (the daily riot). See Buttmann, p. 
831. Spots they are. The introduction by 
King James’ Revisers of unnecessary words 
into the intense and vivacious style of this 
chapter is unfortunate. Says the writer, 
wrought up to the highest pitch of Christian 
indignation: spots and stains, reveling in 
their own decetvings (not sporting themselves 
with), while they feast with you. Few con- 
nective particles are used, but the writer 
drives on with a rattling rapidity of words 
which is like the clashing of battie-axes. 
Deceivings. Jude says (ver. 12), ‘‘ feasts of 
charity,’’ but in letters and sound the Greek 
word is remarkably like the word used here. 
Peter says: apatais; Jude, agapais. It has 
been considered either with Peter or with 
Jude (which ever wrote tirst) as a play of 
words. It should be added that, according to 
some important manuscripts, Peter used the 
same word as Jude. Westcott and Hort are 
unable to decide, but have put the word for 
(andrats) deceivings in the text, and for love- 
feasts (ayéras) in the margin. While they 
feast, etc. Jude (ver. 12) restricts it to 
‘‘love-feasts,’’ concerning which see com- 
ments; but Peter uses a more general word, 
which may include the Lord’s Supper, love- 
feasts, and ordinary social festivals. These 
graceless heretics had a fascinating power of 
deception. They did not ‘‘wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves.’’ Adroit in address, they 
were able to smother every spark of suspicion 


in those whom they purpose to gain to their 
lustful and avaricious ends. Such gross 
forms of evil are now so wanting in evangeli- 
cal churches that it is difficult to see how 
they could have arisen so early. When the 
veil is lifted from European Church life in 
not a few of the ages preceding the Reforma- 
tion, evils are to be seen which are scarcely if 
at all less. 

14. This verse continues the description. 
Eyes full. of adultery. Here, too, the 
manuscripts differ, but preponderate strongly 
in favor of the word meaning adulteress: 
eyes full of an adulteress. Not any given 
woman can be meant, but the singular stands 
as the representative of a class. So impure 
are the heretics that their eyes, so to speak, 
are filled with an adulteress. They can see 
nothing else. An adulteress is pictured on 
the retina—that is, their association of ideas 
and feelings is habitually lustful. The im- 
purity is in the heart, yet the impure do 
undoubtedly often betray their real character 
in the eye. 

A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
That organ which was intended to illustrate 
so signally the wisdom of the Creator is 
transformed by the inward power of lust into 
a tell-tale mirror. That—refers to eyes. It 
is the eyes that cannot cease from sin. The 
writer uses but one word where, perhaps, the 
English requires three or four, and that one 
an adjective: eyes unceasing from sin. Eyes 
soiled, stained, by sin, would be the render- 
ing of the word found in some of the manu- 
scripts. The student will find the relative 
value of the two readings considered in Butt- 
mann’s ‘‘Greek Grammar’ p. 65. The sin 
is that to which the context refers. The eyes 
retain the picture because the mind retains its 
impurity. Beguiling—ensnaring, as a man 
may snare a bird or buit a fish. Unstable 
(3:16), in that they are not firmly fixed on 
Christ as the foundation. (1Pet.2:6,8.) The 
snares and the ensnared—what a meeting 
must it be at the Day of Judgment! The 
latter were not necessarily weak in intellect; 
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children : : 

15 Which have forsaken the right way, and are 
gone astray, following the way of Bualaam, the son 
of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness; 

16 But was rebuked for his iniquity: the dumb ass 


16 loved the hire of wrong-doin 


aaa have exercised with covetous practices; cursed | 15 exercised in covetousness; children of cursing; for- 


saking the right way, they went astray, having fol- 
lowed the way of Bulaam the son of !Beor, who 
but he was rebuked 


g; 
for his own transgression: a dumb ass spake with 


1 Many ancient authorities read Bosor. 


the former were so bad that suspicion and re- 
sistance ought to have been awakened. ‘‘I 
was enticed:’’ that you played the fool is 
_ equally true. A heart... exercised with 
covetous practices—having a heart trained 
in covetousness. (Isa. 56:11.) The word for trained 
(yeyuuveouérny) is that from which our word 
gymnastic is derived. It came from a word 
meaning naked (gymnos); for those who 
among the Greeks were gymnastics practiced 
nearly naked. These men were gymnastics 
in covetousness. The heart was trained to it. 
A man who is covetous by nature may yet be 
so_unconscious of the sin, as to put himself 
through a course of training which will make 
him an athlete in the detestable vice. Most 
persons who are of penurious disposition are 
totally unconscious of the fault, and were 
. they charged with it would resent it with 
great spirit. Cursed children — literally, 
children of a curse. Seeonl Pet. 1: 14. 

15. Which have forsaken—/forsaking (the 
better reading) the right way. They went 
astray brings out the relation of the first 
clause (participial) to the second. And now 
Peter recalls from the ancient history of the 
Jews the case of one who was also for the 
most part a false prophet; for the most part, 
for the history shows that Balaam was not a 
mere heathen diviner. Though born and liy- 
ing among idolaters, he had in some way ac- 
quired some knowledge of the true God; for 
in talking with the servants of Balak, he used 
the peculiar name of the true God, Jehovah 
(Num. 22: 8, 18, Common Version, Lord), in 
distinction from the name applied also to pagan 
gods. It is clear that Jehovah made to him for 
a definite purpose a few isolated revelations 
(Num, 22: 12, 20; 23: 5-10, 16-24; 24: 2-9, 15-19), but he was 
never called to the office of a prophet. Pro- 
fessionally, he was a diviner or magician after 
a heathen pattern. For that reason, the com- 
parison between him and the false prophets 
of Peter’s time could be justly made. (Jude 1); 
Rev.2:14.) The way of Balaam—his manner 
of life was crocked ;. the way. which the here- 
tics forsook was the right way (a straight 


| way). 


They followed Balaam’s way in that 
they uttered, as he generally did, falsehood, 
were impure as he was (Num. 31: 16, com- 
pare with Num. 25: 1-3), and were covetous. 
Balaam’s superiority to the love of money 
was put on. He must have been known as 
receiving pay for his services in the art of 
divining, or Balak would not have sent him 
the rewards of divination. (Num.22:7.) He 
wanted to go with the messengers, but knew 
that Jehovah might not permit it. See the 
history. (Num., chapters 22-4.) Peter knew that, 
whatever were his pretensions, he loved 
wages of unrighteousness. It isastriking 
fact that these very words were used by Peter 
in his address to the ‘‘men and brethren”’ 
who were assembled in Jerusalem after the 
ascension. (Acts1:18.) So far it is evidence 
that Peter was the writer of this Epistle. Son 
of Bosor—son of Beor. (Num.2:5.) The s 
is believed to have arisen from a peculiar way 
of pronouncing the second consonant of the 
Hebrew form of the word. The Revisers: 
Beor; in the margin, Bosor, the latter hav- 
ing considerable ancient support. 

16. But hints that he was not allowed to 
be his own master in wrong-doing; but was 


rebuked. 
And that should teach us, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


Yet Balaam’s ‘‘indiscretion’’ did not serve 
him ‘‘well’’—it served the Lord’s purpose 
well. His iniquity—his own iniquity; and 
by this is meant his desire to serve Balak by 
cursing Israel for pay. Balaam’s was a case 
of informal, conditional contract. There was 
no direct and positive agreement between him 
and Balak; yet the course taken was scarcely 
less criminal than if he had said: ‘‘I will go 
and curse, and you shall pay so much for the 
work done.’”’? Such ‘‘indirection”’ of contract 
may be specially mean; for, while it shows 
purpose to effect a given end, it provides, in 
selfishness, a loop-hole of escape. The dumb 
ass speaking, (Num. 22: 28-30.) The denial 
of a miracle here would logically lead to the 
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speaking with man’s voice forbade the madness of the 
prophet. 

17 These are wells without water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest; to whom the mist of dark- 
ness is reserved for ever. 

18 For when they speak great swelling words of 
vanity, they allure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through much wantonness, those that were clean es- 
caped from them who live in error. 

19 While they promise them liberty, they them- 
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man’s voice and stayed the madness of the prophet. 
17 These are springs without water, and mists driven 
by a storm; for whom the blackness of darkness 
18 hath been reserved. For, pier great swelling 
words of vanity, they entice in the lusts of the flesh, 
by lasciviousness, thuse who are just escaping from 
19 them that live in error; promising them liberty, 


denial of a miracle everywhere else, and thus, 
in the end, revealed religion would be reduced 
to natural religion—that is, would be shorn 
of reality. But does it texch (to use the lan- 
guage of the schools) a subjective, or an object- 
iwe, act?—that is, was the miracle performed 
directly upon the subject, Balaam? or, was it 
done upon the object, the animal? It is one 
thing to work a miracle upon Balaam’s ears, 
so that he shall seem to hear articulate sounds 
coming from the animal, and another thing 
to work a miracle on the braying powers of 
the beast, so that its braying shall become 
articulate human sounds. If the former is 
the true view, Peter has taken an odd way to 
express it, for he says, ‘the dumb ass speak- 
ing,’ he spoke with a man’s voice. In reply 
to all objections, it is sufficient to say toone who 
believes at allin miracles, that it was no more 
difficult for God to utter thought through the 
mouth of the ass in the words of men, than to 
stop men, as he once did, from talking in a 
given language and cause them to talk in 
another. The ass wastes no words, but— 
which is more than can be said of some 
preachers—speaks with directness and force. 
Forbade the madness of the prophet— 
repressed it. His madness was not. insanity, 
but perverseness, downright folly concerning 
religious things. See another allusion to Ba- 
laam in Rev. 2: 14, with Dr. J. A. Smith’s 
notes in his ‘‘ Commentary on Revelation.” 
17. The apostle continues the description 
of the false teachers. Wells without water. 
A well of water in Palestine, and other Orien- 
tal lands, was formerly deemed one of the best 
of earthly things. (Prov. 10: 11; Isa. 58: 11; John 4: 6.) 
These immoral errorists were dry wells. They 
had no truth, no grace, and therefore no power 
of refreshment. Such men, however, in our 
own day, are helieved by their admirers to be 
wells full of water, sweet and medicinal withal. 
Clouds—according to the true reading, 
mists ; mists carried (driven) with (by) a 
tempest. It expresses restlessness, want of 
stability. (Jamesi1:8.) One error leads to 


|—literally, overswellings of vanity. 


another, and this to yet another. (Eph. 4: 14.) 
The errorist has no anchorage. The feverish 
instability of one who is not grounded on 
eternal truth is incurable, except by the grace 
of God. The consequence: to whom the 
mist (the blackness) of (the) darkness. See 
2:4, ‘chains (pits?) of darkness’! There is 
weighty manuscript authority for rejecting 
the words forever (eis aiéva) from the text. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and West- 
eott and Hort, do not retain it. Nor do the 
Revisers adopt it. 

18. For. The apostle illustrates the empti- 
ness of the wells and the unstableness of the 
clouds. When they speak—specking, a par- 
ticiple with which the verb allure is con- 
nected. Great swelling words of vanity 
Inele- 
gant modern phrase would eall them great 
swells. They abounded in high sounding 
words, but these were as empty of ideas as 
many of the wells of ancient Palestine were 
empty of water in the duys of our apostle. 
Their words were even vanity itself. In the 
utterance of their emptiness, they had as their 
aim the enticement of others, but this was 
accomplished through (rather iz) the lusts 
of the flesh—they lived in lust. Through 
much wantonness—not put in apposition 
with ‘lusts of the flesh.’ Our translators 
sought to express the plural (aceAyetas) debauch- 
eries by means of much. Clean escaped— 
a little escaping, barely escaping. He proba- 
bly refers to persons who had very recently 
professed conversion. In error—of life, the 
yet unconverted. These converts, when just 
beginning to escape from the influence of the 
surrounding depravity. are enticed by these 
pretended Christians, these impure heretics. 
‘Clean (really) escaped > (ovTws amopevyovtas ) 
has much less right in the text than the words 
for a little escaping (odAtyws dropevyovras), on the 
point of doing so. The latter has been adopted 
by many well-known scholars. 

19. While they promise — promising, 
connected, like speaking, with ‘allure’ (ver. 18); 
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selves are the servants of corruption: for of whom 
@ man is overcome, of the same is he brought in 
bondage. 

20 Kor if after they have escaped the pollutions 
of the world through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are ayain entangled 
therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse with 
them than the beginning. 

21 For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than, after they 
have known it, to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them. 


while they themselves are bondservants of corrup- 
tion; for of 1} whom a man is overcome, of the same 
20 is he also brought into bondage. For if, after they 
have escaped the detilements of the world through 
the knowledge of “the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein and over- 
come, the last state is becume worse with them 
21 than the first. lor it were better for them not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than, after 
knowing it, to turn back from the holy com- 
22 mandment delivered unto them. It has happened 


they allure, promising liberty. The dry well! 
the pompous but empty words! The liberty 
promised was liberty to yield to unbridled 
indulgence of passion. 
Christ. (Jonns: 32,36.) This wretched working 
of evil, beginning in the times of the apostles, 
has often been repeated. In the history of a 
body, which, for the most part, has been only 
a politico-priestly organization, ure some sad- 
dening illustrations: and in our own country 
are individuals and communities of whom 
the description in this verse is too true. The 
servants—bond-servants. The original is the 
word used by the Greeks for slave; and were 
slave used here, it would scarcely overmatch 
in strength the other terms cf the description. 
For of whom. By what is grammatically 
possible. It is the expression of a general 
fact, and has often been verified in war. 
(1Sam.17:9.) It is here applied to the heretical 
teachers. That in their case corruption may 
be held as the overcoming power is a consid- 
eration in favor of by what. They are over- 
come by their own corruption. Hence it is 
said they are the ‘servants’ of corruption. 
20. For. The point is contained in the 
last clause, and, corresponding with the final 
clause of ver. 19, is intended to explain it, 
but it is a step in advance. The bondage is 
such that the false teachers are in a worse 
state than at first. If. As Huther has neatly 
expressed it, the reality, as often, is expressed 
hypothetically. The poliutions. Miasms 
is the Greek transferred into English; yet it 
must not be supposed that the writer used the 
term with figurative reference to that foulness 
of the air which the word is now used to ex- 
press. Its original meaning is a coloring, 
staining; hence, moral defilement. The 
world—those who live in wickedness (error, 
ver. 18). Through (in) the knowledge of 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. See 
1: 2,8. In the knowledge of whom else is 


Contrast the words of 


1 Or, what...... 2 Many ancient authorities read our. 


escape possible? ‘Lord and Saviour’ are 
both connected with ‘Jesus Christ,’ for there 
is but one article for both words. The Greek 
for ‘our’ (our Lord) is found in some manu- 
scripts. Therein stands first in the original 
for emphasis: 6ut (omitted in the Common 
Version, and even in the Revision) by these 
(pollutions) having been again entangled, are 
overcome. ‘Entangled’ is highly descriptive. 
(2Tim.2: 4.) A spider’s web is not more entan- 
gling for the luckless fly than the world’s pol- 
lutions for unstable souls. The latter end— 
literally, the last things: the beginning— 
the first things. That is, the state into which 
they have come is worse than even their state 
before supposed conversion. (Matt. 12: 45; Luke 
11: 26; Heb. 10: 26,27.) That in relapsing from the 
Christian profession the soul becomes harder, 
even more bitter, than it was, is a fact often 
observed. Great scoffers are born of re-en- 
tanglement in evil. 

21. For. The startling statement just made 
is confirmed, though not by formal proof. It 
had been better—it were better. It is a 
positive, unconditional declaration; there is 
not the least reason to doubt that it were bet- 
ter. Not to have known—and so by impli- 
cation to be now ignorant of. The way of 
righteousness is the way of righteousness 
which comes by faith in Christ. Compare 
‘the way of truth’ (ver.2), and ‘the right way.’ 
(Ver.15.) See on 1: 1, especially the Critical 
Note. Than (itis), after they have known 
(it). It implies that they know it yet. The 
knowledge of the way has not been lost: they 
have not relapsed into that state of ignorance 
in which they once were; that is impossible, 
however fearfully they have relapsed in pro- 
fession of interest in the way. The holy 
commandment—essentially equivalent to 
the way of righteousness, but representing the 
way from a different point—that is, as a way 
which they were commanded to enter. It 
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22 But it is happened unto them according to the 
true proverb, The dog is turned to his own vomit 
again; and, The sow that was washed to her wal- 
lowing in the wire, 


unto them according to the true proverb, The dog 
turning to his own vomit again, and the sow that 
had washed to wallowing in the wire, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


(ays second epee, beloved, I now write unto you; 
in both whic 
remembrance; 


I stir up your pure minds by way of 


1 This is now, beloved, the second epistle that I 
write unto you; and in both of them [ stir up your 


was Aoly in nature and end. Delivered— 
Compare ‘‘faith once delivered to the saints.” 
(Jude 3.) 

22. But—not a genuine reading. It is 
happened—it has come to pass. Literally, 
that of (that contained in) the true proverb 
has happened unto them; A dog turning to 
his own vomit; and, a sow washed, into a wal- 
lowing place of mire. In proverbs brevity 
and sententiousness were secured by using no 
verbs. It is almost as if the apostle pointed 
his finger at them, and exclaimed: ‘A dog, 
turning to his own vomit! a washed sow, 
rushing into and wallowing in the mire!”’ 
It is possible that the first was derived from 
Proy. 26: 11. Both must have been cur- 
rent among the people. 
whole Hast ‘dog’ is a term of reproach for 
impure and profane persons, and in this 
sense is used by the Jews respecting the Gen- 
tiles (Rev.22:15), and by all Mohammedans 
respecting Christians. . . . Westill use the 
name of one of the noblest creatures in the 
world as a term of contempt.’’ (Smith’s 
‘‘ Bib. Dict.,’’ p. 612.) Compare Matt. 7: 6; 
Bil 3:22, 

QuERY: In applying these proverbs to the 
false teachers, what is the point which the 
apostle intended to make? The dog returns 
to his vomit and the sow returns to the mire. 
That, clearly, is the chief point; but can no 
reference to the nature of the animals have 
been intended? and to that, in their common 
use of them, could the people among whom 
the proverbs were current have had no refer- 
ence? On the supposition that the writer be- 
lieved such impure and deceitful men to have 
been begotten into spiritual sonship (1 Pet. 1: 3), 
would he have applied to them such terms as 
‘dog’ and ‘sow’? 1 John 2:19 should be 
noted. The descriptions of ver. 20 (escaped, 
ete.) and of ver. 21 (known the way, etc.), are 
indeed just such terms as might have been 
applied to regenerated persons, but there is 
nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 


‘Throughout the | 


the application was made on the ground of 
their appearance. They once appeared to be 
renewed persons; they had professed to be 
such. That would be sufficient to justify such 
phraseology. The question should be an- 
swered, not in support of a theological system, 
be the system either this or that, but in view of 
what the word of God teaches. It may seem 
to be possible that regenerated men, falling 
from grace, may never be restored, and may 
therefore be forever lost; but a thorough ex- 
amination of all the passages bearing on the 
question makes it quite certain that God has 
made provision for preventing the possibility 
from ever becoming a fact. Praise to his 
grace! 


CRITICAL NOTE.—CHAPTER II. 


12. The Common Version makes natural 
(dvoxe) an adjective belonging like brute 
(adoya) to beasts (¢ga), but the four oldest 
manuscripts have the adjective after the par- 
ticiple made (yeyeynuéva), and this reading is 
adopted by most of the ablest critics. On 
that ground the above rendering is admis- 
sible. 


Part II. Section SEconp. 


Ch. 3. This section warns the readers 
against the mockers of the final coming of 
Christ, exhorts to constant expectation of that 
coming, and, after referring to Paul, urges 
them to grow in the grace and knowledge of 
Christ. It is both stimulating and strength- 
ening. 

1. This second—a reference to his First 
Epistle. It aids in confirming the belief that 
this is not a forgery, but was written by Peter 
himself. Beloved—a touch of affection all 
the more tender after the resounding of the 
blows laid upon the heretics. He employs 
the same loving address in 1 Pet. 2: 11; 4: 12. 
Now write. Now qualifies second. This 
now second Epistle; or, this Epistle I write as 
already the second. In both which. Though 
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2 That ye may be mindful of the words which were 
spoken betore by the holy prophets, and of the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour: 

8 Knowing this first, that there shall come in the 
last days scoffers, walking after their owa lusts, 

4 And saying, Where is the promise of his coming? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of tne creation. 


2 sincere mind by putting you in remembrance; that 
aber remember the words which were spoken 
efore bs fae holy prophets, and the commandment 

of the rd and Saviour through your apostles; 
3 knowing this first, that }in the ae days mockers 
shall come with mockery, walking after their own 
4 lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his 
2coming? for, trom the day that the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
5 beginning of the creation, For this they wilfully 


1 Gr. in the last of the days...... 2 Gr. presence. 


the English supplies doth, it was unnecessary 
to print it in italics, for which being in the 
plural number, ‘ both’ is necessary to a clear 
rendering. Stirup,etc. See onl: 13. How 
the anxiety of the aged apostle repeats itself! 
His longing heart could not rest till it had 
poured itself out once more, this time em- 
bracing the elect of all lands. (1:1.) Pure. 
The Greek, a beautiful compound word, liter- 
ally means, judged in sunlight. 

2. Here is mentioned that which he desires 
them to keep in remembrance: the words 
spoken before—in former ages, before the 
birth of the Saviour. The holy prophets 
wefe therefore those of the former dispensa- 
tion. (1: 19-21; 1 Pet.1: 10-12.) Us —rather, your, 
the authority for which is strong. The idea 
may be expressed thus: and of your apostles’ 
commandment of the Lord and Saviour—that 
is, of the commandment which your apostles 
received from the Lord. It is a general ex- 
pression, including himself as well as other 
apostles. Commandment. See on holy 
commandment in 2: 21. Lord and Saviour 
—the same being. (2: 20.) Peter had not, like 
some in later times, lost his interest in the Old 
Testament. We learn here also that in au- 
thority the writings of the apostles are equal 
to the gospels. See on 1 Pet. 2: 6. 

3. Knowing this first. See on the same 
phrase in 1: 20. Last days. See on 1 Pet. 1: 
5. The margin of the Revision says: ‘'Gr. 
in the last of the days.’’ Scoffers, mockers 
—so rendered, Jude 18. According to the 
Greek now authorized, mockers in mockery— 
that is, when they mock they are in their ele- 
ment, and the converse is true, that when 
they are in their element they mock. Walke- 
ing after—(according to) their own lusts— 
their customary mode of life. ‘Their own’ ; 
in the original a strong expression and seldom 
found in the Greek of the New Testament. 


described in chap. 2, for their characteristic 
is denial of the second advent of Christ; yet 
like them they have no piety and indulge in 
the lowest kind of immorality. Compare 1 
Tim. 4: 1; 2 Tim. 3: 1-4. 

4. Saying. The spirit of mockery will 
not restrain itself; it will flash out in taunt- 
ing words. Where?—a more contemptuous 
form of denying than a direct affirmation. 
See Mal. 2: 17; Ps. 42: 38. The affirmative, 
the promise of his coming has failed, would 
have been too weak to express the spirit of the 
mockers. Infidelity is a system of stubborn 
negation; skepticism of contemptuous inter- 
rogation. Interrogation often leads to nega- 
tion. Of his coming—Christ's second com- 
ing, with special reference to the judgment of 
the wicked. For. Even skepticism can use 
the language of inspired reasoners, but its 
reasoning is neither logical nor Scriptural. 
The fathers—the ancestors of the human 
race, or the founders of the Jewish nation, or 
the first generation of Christians. The first 
is the least probable; strong considerations 
lie against the second; and even the last sup- 
position is not free from difficulty. On the 
whole is to be preferred those to whom the 
promise of the second coming was made—that 
is, the prophets (1: 19 compared with 1: 16; 
Heb. 1: 1; 1 Pet. 1: 10. 11) of ancient times, 
to whom may be added all who were in 
hearty sympathy withthem. The connection 
between since the fathers fell asleep and 
from the beginning of creation is not 
clear. ‘‘From the time when the fathers 
fell asleep’’ gives one point of departure, and 
‘from the beginning of the creation’’ gives, 
apparently, a different point. Perhaps the 
idea is this: since the fathers fell asleep ali 
things so continue, and indeed all things so 
continue from the beginning of creation. The 
argument of the mockers is this: ‘From the 


It is also used in ver. 16. The persons here | time when the universe was made, nature has 
mentioned seem to be different from those! swept on its way with great uniformity’; and, 
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5 For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, aud the earth 
standing out o: :he water and in the water: 

- 6 Whereby the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished: 

7 But the heavens and the earth, which are now, by 
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forget, that there were heavens from of old, and an 
earth compacted out of water, and }amidst water, 
6 by the word of God; by which means the world that 
then was, being overflowed with water, perished: 
7 but the heavens that now are, and the earth, by the 


1 Or, through. 


applying this general thought to the case in 
hand, their argument more specially expressed 
is, that the uniformity has not been broken 
since the time when, as Christians affirmed, a 
promise was made that Christ would come a 
second time. The question ‘Where is the 
promise of his coming?’ is still heard, and,. 
under the broader generalizations of modern 
discovery, is not less persistently and con- 
temptuously asked than in early Christian 
times. Even ministers and churches are giv- 
ing little attention to that blessed event which 


so fired the heart of our apostle. See on 1 
Pet. 4: 7. 
5. For. The apostle accounts for their 


skepticism, and at the same time opposes it. 
Vhis—what follows—that by the word of 
God, etc. Ignorant they are, hidden from 
them it is; but their ignorance is voluntary, 
and voluntary in the largest sense of the word 
—that is, it implies both an act of the will and 
a depraved state of the affections. Willing 
ignorance is conscious ignorance; and this is 
more nearly universal than most apologizers 
for human sinfulness are disposed to admit. 
That, ete. The point which Peter makes is 
this: The creation of the earth, and the 
attendant material heavens, was effected by 
God; and it was God who, after a long period 
of apparent sameness in the operations of 
nature, made asudden and miraculous change 
in the condition of the earth and its inhabit- 
ants; yet it was unexpected by most of the 
people then living—nay, they scoffed at: it. 
That change was effected by means of water. 
However great the disposition to mock, God 
can, and will, effect another change on the 
same heavens and earth; and that can be 
effected by fire. It is at the time of such a 
change that Christ will come. The word of 
God—not the second person of the Trinity, as 
in John 1: 1. See Gen. 1: 3, 6, 9, 11, 14, ete. 
(And God said.””) Speaking was equivalent 
to acting. Even if it should be conceded that 
the method in which creation came intu 
being was exclusively by ‘‘ development,” that 
method would have been an expression of the 


will of an Intelligent and Almighty Being. 
Of old is to be referred to the beginning 
of things. (Gen.1:1.) Standing—constituted. 
‘‘*The earth,’ says Peter, ‘was constituted out 
of water,’ out of the material contained in the 
water—not, ‘rose up out of water.’”’ In the 
water—by means of water. The earth was 
formed by means of water (Gen. 1: 6, 7,9, 10)— 
‘i. e., through the action of water, which partly 
retired to the low places, and partly formed 
the clouds in the sky.’’ (Winer.) Another 
view is possible—that water yielded its solid 
particles for the formation of the earth. The 
account given by most heathen nations re- 
specting the origin of water and land is very 
absurd compared with the representation given 
in the Scriptures. 

6. Whereby—dy which (means). The refer- 
ence is doubtful, and is the more so because 
the pronoun is in the plural. It is referred 
by some to heavens and earth—by the heavens 
pouring down their waters, and the earth 
pouring them forth. But world here means 
heaven and earth. It is the destruction of the 
material world, involving, indeed, the destruc- 
tion of men and animals, to which the writer 
is referring; and, therefore, he could not 
have meant to say, by which heavens and 
earth the heavens and earth were made to 
perish. Some say: In consequence of which 
arrangement of things. Others refer it to 
water, and account for the plural by making 
a double reference to water ‘‘as the material 
out of which water was formed, and to water 
as the means by which the earthy part of the 
globe was made,”’ or, as Huther adds, ‘‘ which 
is more natural, to the word of God as well as 
to water, so that whereby (sia dv) is to be trans- 
lated, by which things.’ Overflowed... 
perished—not annihilated, but changed. The 
change was miraculous. It did not occur as a 
mere development of natural law. It was 
effected by the direct touch of the hand of 
God, breaking up the natural order of things. 
See Crit. Notes. 

7. But contrasts destruction by water and 
destruction by fire. The heavens, etc. ‘The 
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the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
“men. 
8 But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing 
that one day is with the Lord as a thousand yéars, and 
a thousand years as one day. 
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same word have been! stored up for fire, being re- 
served against the day of judgment and destruction 
of ungodly men. 
8 But forget not this one thing, beloved, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand ears, and a 
9 thousand years as oneday. The Lord is not slack 


1 Or, stored with fire. 


es 


heavens’ which are now is contrasted with 
the world that thenwas. Keptinstore... 
fire. The Greek allows ‘fire’ to be brought 
in earlier; thus, as in the Revised Version, 
stored up for fire, or stored up with fire. 
Reserved—or, being reserved (while they 
are reserved). See upon ver. 10. This, with 
the related statements in ver. 10, 12, 13, is an 
instance of Peter’s originality, though remote 
allusions to the destruction of the earth even 
by fire, as connected with God’s coming to 
punish, are numerous. (Ps. 50: 3; 97:3; 102: 26; Isa. 
34: 4; 51:6; 66:15.) Such allusion is made in 
the words of Christ: ‘‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away’ (Matt. 24: 35), by the writer of 
Hebrews (12: 26,27), and by Paul. (2 The-s.1: 8.) 
Very striking is the implication in Isa. 66: 22. 

This representation of the certainty of the 
’ world’s destruction appears to be confirmed 
by recent scientific conclusions. ‘‘Our earth is 
approaching a finality through various causes 
of change. Its surface is wearing out, and 
its lands becoming sea-sediments. Its pro- 
gressive refrigeration will result in the com- 
plete absorption of atmosphere and water. 
Tidal action will slacken the rate of rotation 
until each side is turned alternately two weeks 
toward the scorching sun, and two weeks 
toward the cold regions of space. If this is not 
enough, the sun is destined to be extinguished, 
and the earth to be precipitated upon the 
central] funeral pile of our system. Any one 
of these contingencies demonstrates that the 
duration of the habitable globe is limited.” 
(Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, ‘‘Journal of Christian 
Philosophy,” Vol. I, No. 3.) ‘‘ We can see 
distinctly many causes in operation which 
must finally result in an entire change of con- 
ditions for the earth, and ultimately, unless 
the course of affairs is somehow arrested in a 
way we cannot even guess at now, must termi- 
nate in its lifelessness or destruction.”’ (C. A. 
Young, LL. D., Professor, Princeton College. 
idem, Vol. I, No. 2.) Says the same distin- 
guished astronomer, when speaking of the one 
solar problem, ‘ which excites the deepest 


and most general interest ’’—‘' that relating to 
the solar heat’? —‘'I perceive no reason to 
doubt the final cessation of the sun’s activity, 
and the consequent death of the system.’ 
(“Christian Thought.’”’) The gradual shrink- 
ing of the earth’s orbit, and the falling of the 
earth upon the sun, millions of millions of 
years from the present, seems to be a neces- 
sary result of certain existing conditions. It 
is added that ‘‘almost certainly one thing, of 
great and decisive importance to the planetury 
system, will happen before the earth has ap- 
proached the sun a single mile under this 
meteuric action.’’ 

But the reason why the heavens and the 
earth are reserved is yet to be stated: they 
are reserved with reference to the day of 
judgment, and of the destruction of godless 
men. The day of judgment will indeed be 
the day of perdition (destruction, not annihi- 
lation) for the godless. 

8. The apostle proves from the nature of 
the divine mind in relation to time, that 
the objection of the scoffers (ver. 4) is ground- 
less. They say: All things so continue from 
the beginning of creation; there has been 
delay in Christ’s coming, and the delay has 
been so great that we have she right to believe 
that Christ will never come atall But, says 
the apostle, the Lord’s conception of duration 
is such that the argument from long delay is 
without force. Tohisinfinite mind a thousand 
years are as one day: not that even the Lord 
sees no more duration in a thousand years 
than he sees in one day, but so far as respects 
the accomplishment of his purposes, a thou- 
sand years’ delay is no more to him than one 
hour’s delay. The first part of the reply, one 
day as a thousand years, was doubtless 
suggested to the apostle by Ps. 90: 4 (perhaps 
he intended it as a quotation); but not seem- 
ing to be a pertinent reply to the skeptics, he 
adds, as his own cunception, a thousand 
years as one day. Peter’s estimate of this 
view is such that he gives it much prominence 
in the words, this one thing, and also in the 
emphatic position which he gives them. In 
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9 The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men count slackness; but is longsuffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. 

10 But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass away with 


concerning his promise, as some count slackness; 


but is longsuffering to you-ward, not wishing that 
any should: erish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance. But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief; in the which the heavens shall pass away 


10 


the Greek, thus: But this one thing permit 
not to be hidden from you (do not lose sight 
of it). 

9. That there has been delay in the ful- 
fillment of the promise is clear; but has this 
delay been of the nature of dilatoriness? Has 
the Lord shown slackness? Slackness is the 
result of indifference or of inability ; has the 
delay resulted from either? Not slack, says 
our apostle with characteristic positiveness. 
Man has not the “‘ standard’’ time. As some 
men count slackness—not as some think it 
(the delay). to be slackness, but as some judg2 
what slackness is: Some think delay to be 
slackness; not by such a “‘standard”’ is God 
to be judged. Is the delay, then, the result 
of arbitrariness? May not the Lord have 
some benevolentendin view? Long-suffer- 
ing. God’s tender forbearance toward men 
is the true explanation. (1 Pet. 3: 20; Luke 18: 7.) 
To us-ward—toward you, according to the 
better reading, ‘you’ referring to the readers; 
but as the remainder of the verse refers to 
men in general, it. is most natural to suppose 
that these also are included. Not willing. 
Purposing that none shall perish would be 
neither a fair expression of the meaning, nor 
a justifiable inference. The original expresses 
inclination, disposition. God’s disposition is 
such that he has no desire in itself that 
men perish; and hence, to affirm, as does 
the theological system of Dr. Emmons, that 
God creates sinful volitions in men (in 
Pharaoh, for example) for the purvose of 
“‘damning’’ them, is untrue, and in the 
highest degree derogatory to the character 
of God. Peter here has nothing to say 
concerning that eternal and loving purpose 
by which the sufferings of the Son are pre- 
vented from being borne in vain; but he is 
accounting for the delay of Christ's coming 
to judge the world. Thejudgment is delayed, 
in order that, if possible, all men may be 
saved. If men are lost before Christ comes, 
it is not because no opportunity to be saved is 
given them. Should come—to repentance; 
should enter into repentance. And by ‘re- 
pentance’ is meant a change of mind, and 


also a corresponding change of conduct, and 
in relation to God not less than in relation to 
men, The attempt has been made to apply 
the last clause to the elect, thus: not willing 
that any of the elect should perish, but that 
all of them should enter into repentance. 
Theology must not attempt to overmaster 
interpretation; nor will Scriptural theology 
make the attempt. 
restricted to the elect. Compare Mark 16: 15; 
1 Tim. 2: 4; Ezek. 18: 23; 83: 11. The refer- 
ence to men in general is so much more 
natural that it isto be preferred. Disharmony 
between the view which the apostle gives here 
and that in 1 Pet.1:2cannot beshown. The 
lesson from this verse is twofold: encourage- 
ment to Christians—for the delay does not 
spring from dilatoriness; and to all men—for 
it gives opportunity for repentance. 

10. But the day of the Lord will come 
warns against the presumption that in con- 
sequence of the long-suffering of God the 
coming of Christ may never occur. The 
emphasis is remarkable: But come will the 
day of the Lord. It is possible that but was 
intended to direct back to ver. 4. The scoffers 
say: ‘Where?’ ‘ But,’ says the apostle, ‘that 
day will come.’ ‘The day of the Lord’; a 
striking expression, since all days are days of 
the Lord In ver. 12 it is called ‘the day 
of God,’ yet God’s day is the day of the com- 
ing of Christ. (ver.4.) See James 5: 7; 2 
Thess. 2: 2. (‘‘The day of Christ.”’) The 
phrase was used in the times of the prophets. 
(Joel 1:15; Ezek. 13: 5; Isa.2:12.) To the elect the 
day of the Lord will be resplendent with 
joy; to scoffers and sleepers a day of dismay 
and despair. As a thief—unexpectedly and 
suddenly. Our apostle’s Divine Teacher used 
the same comparison (Matt. 24: 43, 44) ; and Paul. 
(1 Thess.5:2.) To those who live in continual 
expectation of the coming of Christ, that com- 
ing cannot be sudden (1 Thess.5:4) ; and in that 
state of expectancy it is most precious to be. 
A name to live while one is dead will make 
Christ’s coming like the coming of a thief. 
(Rev.3:3.) See the letter to the Church in 
Sardis. Im the night—the Greek not found 
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_ &@ great 1.oise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein 
be shall be burned up. 
11 Seeing then ‘hat all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in add holy con- 
versation and godliness, 


with a great noise, and the !elements shall be dis- 
solved with fervent heat, and the earth and the 
11 works that are therein shall be 2 burned up. See- 
ing that these things are thus all to be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in ali holy 
12 living and godliness, louking for and %earnestly 


10r, heavenly bodies...... 2 The most ancient manuscripts read discovered...... 3 Or, hastening. 


in the best manuscripts. In the which—in 
the which day. The heavens—the visible 
heavens surrounding the earth Will pass 
away—compare comments on ver. 13. With 
_ a great noise—the rendering of but one 
_ word (an adverb), and used in the New Tes- 
tament by Peter only (pognddv), Farrar 
(‘‘ Early Days of Christianity’’) gives it the 
remarkable rendering, hurtlingly! The Re- 
vised Version adheres to the more simple 
rendering of the Common Version. Like 
rasp, rattling, and many other words, the 
sound of the Greek word, in pronunciation, 
corresponds with the sound of the act intended 
to be expressed. The English seems to have 
no word which is like it in both sense and 
sound. ‘The crackling of destructive fire,’ 
“the. noise of falling houses,’ ‘‘crashing 
Toar,’’ have all been suggested as expressive 
of the sense. The elements—‘‘the com- 
ponent parts of the physical world”’ (Robin- 
son); perhaps, as some say, the stars, sun, 
and moon. Revision, in the margin, ‘Or, 
heavenly bodies.’’ Shall melt, etc.—literally, 
the elements being burnt, shall be dissolved ; 
that is, they shall be destroyed by being 
burnt. The works that are therein—both 
' the works of man, and the natural material 
found upon and within the earth. ‘‘This 
grand epoch in the physical world, repre- 
sented by the burning of the earth and the 
melting of the elements, preparatory to a new 
eycle of the divine manifestations, which the 
glorified will see, but which it is not per- 
mitted us to understand, is connected with the 
coming of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the final judgment.’’? Professor Samuel 
Harris, D. D., LL. D. (‘‘ Bib. Sac.,” Jan., 
1873). There is in the text no intimation that 
these great events are to be followed by a 
millennium. Compare 2 Tim. 4: 1. The wide 
prevalence of Christianity, with the conse- 
quent prevalence of holiness and peace, is to 
precede the dissolution of the earth, the resur- 
rection, and the general judgment. One of 
the theories of the premillenial advent of 
Christ is ‘‘that the righteous dead will be 


raised, living believers changed, and yet the 
race be continued by natural generation; all, 
or nearly all, who are born, being converted 
in early life. In the millennium, therefore, 
Christ will reign with his saints in their glori- 
fied bodies over the race of mankind in their 
natural bodies. It’? [the above view] ‘‘is 
inconsistent with the language of Peter. 
(2Pet.3:10-13.) For this language predicts such 
a dissolving of the earth by fire as will make 
it a new earth, if the new earth be not rather 
wholly distinct from it.’’ (President Hovey.) 

Il. Seeing, etc.—literally, all these things 
dissolving, in view of the fact that they are 
dissolving, the apostle conceives the change as 
even now in the process of accomplishment; 
either, 1. Because dissolution is inherent in 
the nature of things (Winer), or, 2. Because 
God, having willed it, it is certain to occur. 
Winer gives the participle (Avonerwy) the sense 
of the present. Buttmann would justify the 
Revisers ; for he says that present participles 
are frequently used in a future sense, and 
adduces this very case. (? 137, p. 206.) The 
word here translated ‘dissolved’ is the same 
as is rendered in ver. 10 ‘shall melt.’ The 
researches of modern science afford a striking 
confirmation of those inspired representations. 
See the citations in the comments on ver. 7. 
What manner—possibly a question, perhaps 
an exclamation. Assuming the former, some 
make the question end at be, and consider all 
that follows to the end of ver. 12 as the 
answer; but others extend the question to 
godliness. ‘ What manner’ refers to quality 
of Christian character. Ought—here the 
obligation seems to be put only on the ground 
of the dissolution of the earth; but the context 
shows that with this are connected the other 
great final events, including (ver.1#) even their 
own entrance into the peace and purity of 
heaven. Holy conversation and godli- 
ness. The Greek words are in the plural: 
all forms of holy deportment and _ piety. 
Query: How much are the people of God 
to-day incited by such a motive to seek such 
a character? 
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12 Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be 
dissulved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat? 

13 Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

14 Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such 
things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot, and blameless. 

15 And account thaé the longsuffering of our Lord is 
salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also ac- 


[Cu. a 
desiring the !coming of the day of God, by reason : 
of which the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 

13 heat? But, according to his promise, we look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

14 ‘Wheretore, beloved, seeing that ye look for these — 
things, give diligence that ye may be found in peace, — 

15 without spot aud blameless in his sight. And ac-— 
count that the longsuffering of our Lord is salva- — 
tion; even as our beloved brother Paul also, accord- — } 


1 Gr. presence 


2 Or, heavenly bodies. 


12. Looking for—expecting it. Hasting 
unto—hastening. The Greek has no word for 
‘unto.’ See Matt. 22: 42, 44; 1 Thess. 1: 10. 
The readers are exhorted to hasten the coming, 
etc. Theday was fixed in the purpose of God; 
yet, by constant growth in holiness (ver. 18), 
and by effort, in accordance with God’s long- 
suffering (ver-9), to turn men to Christ, they 
are to hasten its coming. Compare Phil. 3: 
20; Tit. 2: 18. As always, so here, the point 
of harmony between God’s purpose and man's 
activity eludes us) Wherein—on account of 
which day, or, perhaps, on account of the 
coming of which day. The meaning is, that 
the coming of the day will be the occasion of 
the destruction of the heavens and the earth. 
As to the remainder, see on ver. 10. 

13. Nevertheless expresses the contrast 
too strongly; dutis preferable New heavens 
and a new earth is put first in the Greek 
for emphasis; but new heavens and earth 
new, according to his promise, we look for. 
Promise. (Isa. 65: 11; 66: 22.) Righteousness 
—to the exclusion forever of all unrighteous- 
ness is certainly implied. Itcannot, therefore, 
refer to the condition of human society on 


earth, after the supposed second advent of! 


Ohrist, during what some regard as the Mil- 
lennium; for Premillenarianism teaches that 
toward the end of the period unrighteousness 
will again arise. ‘New heavens and a new 
earth ’—a figurative representation of the resur- 
rection bliss of that heaven to which Christ 
ascended, where he now is, and will be for- 
ever. There is, neither here nor elsewhere 
in the Epistles of Peter, evidence that the 
earth, after its destruction, will be refitted as 
a dwelling-place for the elect. Innumerable 
passages show that heaven has already an 
actual existence, and the supposition that that 
will be deserted for another, or that there will 
be at length two heavens, the one there and 
the other here, is groundless. That heaven, 


———~jj 

=a \ 
strictly so called, isnow elsewhere. See, among _ 
mapy other passages, Matt. 6: 9; John 14: 
2,°3; 16: 28:47: 24; Acts 7: 56; Phil: 12g] 
23571 Tim: 6:° 7 

14, Wherefore—a sign of inference. In 
view of what is said in the preceding verse as _ 
the object of their expectation. Seeing that — 
ye look—looking for, expecting—the same 
form asin ver. 12. Be diligent (earnest), as 
in 1: 10, 15; translated in Hebrews, ‘‘let us 
labor.’’?’ ‘T hat ye may be tound of him. 
What Peter meant to express by the pronoun ~ 
is not clear. The meaning will depend on 
the connection supposed to exist. Does he 
mean to say, blameless by him? or, may be 
found by him? The former, probably. But | 
possibly the rendering should be, for him. — 
Consult Winer #81, 10, p. 219, and Buttmann | 
2 133, p. 179, and 2184, p. 187. It is rendered 
in the Revised Version, ‘‘in his sight,’ and 
is connected with blameless. Notice the dou- 
bleness of the motive: 1. The dissolution of 
the earth (ver.11); 2. The possession of a new 
earth. (Ver.13.) In peace. Compare John 
14: 27. How different with the wicked, first 
in this life (I-a. 57: 20,21), and then in the next! 
(Rev. 14:11.) Sorrow over the immoralities 
and errors of men, and even indignation at 
the more Satanic forms of sin, are possible in 
connection with habitual desire to be found by 
Christ in peace. 

15. The long-suffering—already referred 
to in ver. 9. Is salvation—equivalent to 
salvation, for it gives them time to make 
their calling and election sure. (1:10.) Such 
delay for such a purpose is not, however, ab- 
solutely necessary ; otherwise the converted 
robber (Luke 23: 40-43) needed mere evidence that 
he would be saved than his brief period of 
repentance gave him. Very beautiful and 
magnanimous is the reference to Paul. and 
the more so inasmuch as Peter was once the 
object of Paul’srebuke. (Gal.2: 1,12.) Peter’s 


of 
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cording to the wisdom given unto him hath written 
unto you; 

16 As also in all Ais epistles, speaking in them of 
these things; in which are some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and un- 
stable wrest, as ¢hey do also the other Scriptures, unto 
their own destruction. 

17 Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things 
before, beware lest ye also, being led away with the 
error of the wicked, fall from your own steadfastness. 
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16 ing to the wisdom given to him, wrote unto you; as 
also in all Ais epistles, speaking in them of these 
things; wherein are some things hard to be under- 
toad, which the ignorant aud unstedfast wrest, as 
they do also the other scriptures, unto their own 

17 destruction. Ye therefore, beloved, knowing these 
things beforehand, beware lest, being carried away 
with the error of the wicked, ye fall from your own 

18 stedfastness, But grow in the grace and knowledge 


fault was serious, and had not God already 
raised up aman having broad views and a 
decided will, and had Peter been willful and 
stubborn, itis impossible to say what harm 
the infant religion might not have suffered. 
A note in the Douay Version calls Peter’s 
act ‘‘only a certain imprudence”’’; which is 
‘intended to save the reputation of ‘the 
founder’’ of the Romish Church, but, as it 
detracts proportionally from the value of 
Peter's allusion to Paul, little is gained for 
“the founder.’’ Wisdom given him— 
partly natural, chiefly supernatural. Hath 
written— wrote. Unto you. See 1: 1. 
What epistle or epistles Peter means carnot 
be determined. It has been assumed by too 
many that he must refer to an epistle sent to 
Christians of Asia Minor; but the present 
Epistle was not sent to them alone, but to all 
who had obtained like precious faith. The 
epistle or epistles intended may have been 
written to the Ephesians or to the Colossians, 
but they must be presumed to have come into 
circulation among those to whom Peter’s 
Second Epistle was sent. This supposition 
will explain the ‘ you.’ 

16. All his epistles. Probably all Paul’s 
episties were written before this time, and 
most of them must have attained circulation 
among other churches besides those to which 
they were sent. Nearly all of them touch 
some of the subjects which Peter presents, 
and some make extended allusion to them. 
In which—either among which things, or, 
with another form of the Greek pronoun 
(more probably correct), in which epistles. 
Hard to be understood —not only some 
things which are common to Paul and Peter, 
butsome things which only Paul has presented. 
See for example, the 9th chapter of Romans; 
1 Cor. 15; 2 Cor. 12: 1-7; Gal, 3< 24-28; .4: 


21-81; 1 Thess. 4: 13-17; 2 Thess. 2: 1-12; | 
/on the same word. 


and, assuming that Paul wrote it, many 
things in Hebrews. A beok professing to 
yo. from a Being of infinite wisdom, yet 
with nothing in # which needs to be studied, 


nothing which, even with hard study, could 
not be understood in this life, might be pre- 
sumed to be more human than divine. The 
Scriptures, as a whole, are easy to be under- 
stood—much easier to most men than books 
originated with men themselves upon philoso- 
phy and law. Unlearned—not learned in 
spiritual truth. Unstable. See on 2: 14. 
The adjectives have but one article; they ap- 
ply, therefore, to the same class of persons. 
Ignorance and instability—a well-matched 
pair, but bad for good service. Knowledge 
of divine things the best foundation. Wrest 
—by perverting the meaning, which is often 
done. The other scriptures. The article 
points, apparently, to all the current sacred 
writings in addition to Paul’s—that is, to the 
Old Testament, the Gospels, the Acts, and 
perhaps Peter’s First Epistle. Unto indi- 
cates result. Theirowndestruction. Eter- 
nal punishment (Matt.25:46), is the result to 
which their perversion of the Scriptures leads. 
In attempting to destroy the Bible men de- 
stroy themselves. 

17, 18. These verses condense the exhorta- 
tion which runs through the Epistle. In the 
beginning the apostle desires that grace may 
be multiplied unto them through the knowl- 
edge of God, and here, at the end, he exnorts 
them to grow in grace and knowledge. 
Therefore—in view of all that I have said. 
Seeing ye know—knowing; the same form 
of expression as in ver. 11, 14. ‘Know.’ 
What? For no object is expressed in the 
original. Know that lustful mockers are to 
come. (vVer.3.) They know it beforehand, be- 
fore they come; for they learn it through this 
very Epistle. Peter’s prophecy will not fail, 
for it is Christ who speaks through him, Ye 
also. ‘Also’ has no corresponding word in 


| the original, and it makes the contrast between 


the readers and others too great. Error. See 
(2:18.) The wicked— 
the lawless, asin2: 7. Fall from—a warning 
against apostasy. See Query, at the close of 
comménts on 2: 22. Your own steadfast- 
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18 But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To him be glory both 
now and forever. Amen, 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To him be 


the glory both now and! forever. Amen. 


1 Gr. unto the day of eternity. 


ness—not originating with them, for that 
general virtue is not less the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit than particular virtue. (Gal.5: 22,23,) A 
quiet contrast between their own steadfastness 
and the instability of those mentioned in ver. 
16 may beintended. Stead fastness is not merely 
continued adherence to the Church, its creeds 
and rites; put, while including that, adher- 
ence to Christ in spiritual life. But grow— 
not fall from (ver.11), but on the contrary, 
grow, Satisfaction with present attainments 
may prove the beginning of a fall; growth is 
the only security. Grace—holiness, but with 
reference to its origin as a gift of unmerited 
mercy, and here called the grace of Christ. 
Knowledge. Grow in grace and in the know.- 
edge. The repetition of in before knowledge, 
and the use of the article in the one case, and 
not in the other, has the effect to separate 
growing in grace too widely from growing in 
knowledge: in the grace and knowledge is 
better. Growth in the knowledge of Christ 
is indispensable to growth in the grace of 
Christ. Ignorance cuts the sinews of spiritual 
growth. INFERENCE: The more knowledge 
ministers have the better for their people, as 
weil as for themselves; the more they have, 
the more, in that respect, are they like God. 
The church which cares little whether its re- 


edge, dishonors the all-knowing Saviour more 
than words can express. Preaching which is 
not instructive, but ‘‘saws the air too much,” 


‘‘ tearing a passion to tatters,’’ and ‘‘o’ersteps 
the modesty of nature’’; preaching which is 
‘overdone or come tardy off,’’ ‘‘making the _ 
unskillful laugh and the judicious grieve’”— — 


‘‘pray you avoid it.’”’ 


The doxology. See on1 Peter1: 3; 4: 11. 


The form here employed varies from that 
found in 1 Pet. 4: 11. It is, literally: To 


whom the glory both now and unto the day of = 
eternity. Theremarkablecombination of day — 


and eternity may have been unconsciously 


suggested to the writer by what he had already — 


said in ver. 8. Bengel: ‘‘ Eternity is a day, 
without night, unmixed and _ perpetual.’ 


Hutter: ‘‘The day in which eternity begins — 
as contrasted with time, but which day is also — 
See on 1 Pet. 4: 11. — 


eternity itself.’ Amen. 


CRITICAL NOTE.—CHAPTER III. 


Says Winer: ‘‘In 2 Pet. 8: 6, d8an [water] 
would not be superfluous, even if isdrwy were 
supplied with & &» [whereby]; it would desig- 
nate water as an element, whereas véara (comp. 
Gen. 7: 11) would -signify the concrete 
(separate) bodies of water. 


ligious teacher be well furnished with know!-! Jude 4.” 


Comp. further. 
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